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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


■ 

This book tnes to presentj within a small compass, an 
account of India and her people; The materials on 
which it IS based are condensed from my larger works 
In 1869, the Government of India directed me to 
execute a Statistical Survey of its dominions, — a vast 
enterprise whose records now make 128 printed volumes, 
aggregating 6opoo p^c& The scale of the opera 
tions, atthougb by no means too elaborate for the 
administrative purposes for which they were designed 
necessarily placed their results beyond the reach of the 
general public. The hundred volumes of Tke SiaitsUcal 
Survey were therefore reduced to a more compendious 
form as the twelve volumes of The Impenal Gaset/eer 
of India The present book distils into mie volume 
the essence of the whole, 

I have elsewhere explained the mechanism by which 
the materials for the Statistical Survey were collected 
in each of the 240 Districts, or territonal units, of Bntish 
India.^ Without the help of a multitude of fellow- 
workers, the (xesent volume could never have been 
written It represents the fruit of a long process of con- 
tinuous condensatioa But m again acknowledging my 
indebtedness to brethren of my Service m India, I wish 
to specialty commemorate the obfagations which I also 
owe to a fnend at home. Mr J S Cotton, late Fellow 
of Queen^s College, Oxford, has rendered important aid 
at many stages of the work 

^ See Frefiioe to % olome I of Tke Caattietr iflmdta. 
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Contixnious condensation, alihougii convenient to the 
reader, has its penis for the author Many Indian 
topics are still open questions with regard to which 
diveige&ces of opinion may fairly exist In some cases, 
I have been compelled by brevity t& state my conclu- 
sioas without setting forth the evidence on which they 
res^ and without any attempt to combat alternative views 
In other matters, I have had to content myself with 
conveying a conect general unpressuHi while omitting 
die modifying details For I here endeavour to present 
an account, which shall be at once onginal and com- 
plete of a continent inhabited by many more races and 
nations than Europe, in every stage of human develop 
ment, from die polyandric tribes and hunting hamlets 
of the hill jungles to the most complex commercial 
communities in the world. When I have had to 
expose old fables, or to substitute truth for long 
accepted errors, I clearly show my grounds for doing 
so Thus in setting aside the legend of Mahmud the 
Idol-Breaker 1 trace back the growth of the myth 
through the Persian Historians, to the contemporary 
narrative of A 1 Biruni (970-1029 ad) The calumnies 
a^amst Jaganndth are connected by the testimony of 
three centuries from 1 sSo, when Abul Faal wrote, down 
to the police reports of 1870. Macaulays somewhat 
fanciful story of Plass^ has been told afresh in the 
words of Clive’s own despatch. The history of Chnsti- 
amfy tn India is written, for the first time, from original 
sources and local inquiry 

But almost every penod of Indian history forms an 
arena of controversy Thus, in the early Sanskrit era, 
each date ss the result of an intricate process of indtic- 
turn , the chapter on the Scythic mroads has been ptec^ 
together from the unfinished researdies of the Archseo 
logical Surv^ and from local investigations , the growth 
of Hindutsm, as die rel^ious and social nexus of the 
Indian race^ is here for the first time wntten In 
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attempting to reconstruct Indian histoiyfrom its ortgmal 
sources m the fewest possible pages, 1 beg onental 
scholars to believe that^ although tbeir individual views 
are not always set forth, they have been respectfully 
considered I also pray the Engii^ reader to remember 
that, if he desires a more detailed treatment of the 
subjects of this volume, he may find it in my laiger 
works 

W W H 

Mtaeh lSB6 
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Accent^ bave been used a& sparingly as possible y and omitted tn sadb 
\sibrds otr teiminals as ^htr where the Sanduit ianuly of alphabets tates the 
short vowel instead of the long Persian one. The accents over / and if^have 
often been omitted to avoid coufttsing ordmary Enghsh reader when 
the collocation of letters naturally gives them a long or open soosdk Kb.' 
attempt has been made by the use of dotted consonants to dii^gnn^ 
between the dental and lingual dy or to represent anzular mdseBteotS bf 
Indian pironunciattoQ 

W%ere the double ^ is used for v or the double as ibr r, and whenever 
the a]bove vowd sounds are departed from, the reason js eithesr that tlie 
place has obtained a popular fixity of sp^Uug or that the Govertimeat hits 
■ordered the adopnon of some speaal form 
1 have borne in mind four things — Fust, that this work is intended for 
ftie rndmary Enghsh reader Second, that the t«enty«SQc charactOis xS. the 
Ea^h alphabet cannot possibly be made to repiresent the fifty Jetteis.or^ 
signs of the Indian alphabets, nnless we resort to puzdmg un. English^eviees 
^ typt^phy, such as dots under the cemsonants, curves above them, or 
ilhlic letters m the middle of worda H»rd, that as such device are 
ntiawtaUe m a work of general reference some compromise w sacrifice 
of aifttokuly accuracy to popular convmuence becomes mevitalde. ^opitht 
Ithat a eumpFonuse to be defensible must be successful, and that the sptdhn^ 
places, udide adhenmg to the Slanskcit vowel sounds, shot^hS 
ps ftftfoeinharrassmgiiis posable to the jE^itropeiui eye, 


w -vr a,. 
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INDiA 


CHAPTER / — PHYSICAI. ASPECTS 


>tA forms a :gtoak itregular tinai^Ie, sttetehing southwards^ 
lom Uid Asia into the sea Its northern base rests upon the 
ranges , the chief part of its western aide is staidied 
hf tile Atabian and the chief part pf its eastern side 
Ijby Ute Biqr of Ben^ It extends from the eighth to the 
Hfth dqpree of north latitude , that is to say^ from the 
^hottest segioss of the equator to fjo* indus tiie temperate sone 
detail, Calcutta} lies in s. long . , so tW whmi the 
«m sets at SIX o'dodc ther^ it is just past mid-day in Eni^nd- 
^ ;pl 3 ie les^ of India from north to south and its greatest 
eratto are both about 1900 miles, but the 


ttuus^ tapers with a pear shaped eurve to a point at Cape 
'Com^fftiti southern extremity To this oompact domuiKm 


, Bpgjlisb have added, under the name of teish Binma} the 

^ county on the eastern shore of the Bay of Beogal 
*^1019 temtory thus descrdied contains close on ij^ixuTltOQs 
lee mdet^ and over 256 milhons of mbabitants India, 
te, IN an 03^ and a pc^nlatiou about e<pial to the 
d pbpnlattcm of the whole of Buiope» te Russia^ Its 
thoadonblie &bbon sestunate of lao ndlhoiis % 
(oeeftfuid nattons irhid!i gl^eyed Impemd ^ome. 
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name which It still bears The eT.rl> Indians did not them- 
selves recognise any single designation for their numerous and 
diverse races , their nearest approach to a common appellation 
tor India being Bharata-varsha, the land of the Bharatas^ a 
noble warrior tribe which came from the north But this term, 
although afterwards generalised, applied onl> to the basins 
of the Indus and the Ganges, and stnctl) speaking to onlj a 
part of them The Indus rntr formed the first great landmark 
of nature w hich arrested the march of the jieoples of Central 
\*Jia as the> descended upon the pluns of the Punjab That 
might\ rncr impressed itself on the imagination of the ancient 
world lo the earl) comers fiom the high King camping 
grounds of inner \sia, it seemed a \ast expanse of waters 
lhe\ railed it m Sanskrit h> the word which tlicv ga\c 
to the octan St 7 idhu^ (from ihc root ‘to flow'') 

a name afterwards applied to the ocean ^od (Varuna) Ihc 
Ltrm extended it'^elf to the countrt around the n\tr, and 
m Jta pluial form Sindhat t> the inhabitants thereof rh<. 
ancient l*ersian« softening the mitial sibil int to an a^-pirau* 
called It lia dti in the Zend 1 iniiruage tie (ireck^ again 
'sOUening the initial nmiuin^ the i^pirate aUo.,other clen\ed 
from \\. \\ Incikos and lua^s These fonu’^ closcl} corr^, 
spend to ♦he ancient PerMin word Id/iu^ which used m 
the msen^ tions of Dirus for the dwellers on the Indus But 
the name Indian form ( was known unhx (.reeks, as 

proved b\ the SnUhvs of the IVnjj’us Mirs 1 *"Mhrati and 
the d sun< t statement of Pint, ‘Indub intoh-» Hindus 
apjK.UatU'- \ irgil s ' India mitt i < 1 ur ’ 

Ihc caniem nation^ of V'^ia like the wc-jlcm nets *ti 
Furope, derived their name fo- India from the great river ot 
iie Puii^.b Ihc l>u<id!u^t pUn^n^ from Chinn, during the 
first st^ven centuries of our eta, \.\^\ dl> trivelktl iindward to 
Hindu'-tin, skirting round the Hnnihva- and ente*"mg the 
hoi) land of their iaith h) the north wt'^tern fronlitr of Incl^a 
One of the most celebrao d of thc**e p ni'i travellers Hiuen 
j sjang ff»29-'645 \ u states that IncLi wn- anoentl) called 
'^hin tu, dso Jlicntnu, hut now ic<ording to the Jighi 
pronun< i ttion it is ralkd In tu ' I bis wotd tn C hmtse means 
the moon , ami the < radlc land of Uuddbism derived its name, 
u cording to the good pdanm, frcun its stqjcnoi i;,lorv m the 
pintual firmament, Uii/t iunn inter mwora stdera I hough 
there be torches by night and the shining of the stars, he savs, 
‘low different from the bright fcoo!) moon* Jusi so tlic 
bnuht connected light of hoi) men and sages, gindmg the 
^ ^rltl as the slupuig of the troon, li'^ve made tli * country 
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eminent, and so it is called Intu’^ Notwithstanding the 
pious philology of the pilgrim, the great river of the Punjab is, 
of course, the origin of the Chinese name 

The term Hindustan is derived from the modern Persian 
form (Hind), and properly applies only to the Punjab and the 
central basin of the Ganges It is reproduced, however ^ith a 
wider signification m the title of the Queen-Empress, Katsar-t- ^ 
Iltfui^ the Csesar, Kaiser, Czar, or Sovereign -paramount of India 

India IS shut off from the rest of Asia on the north bj a I 
vast mountainous region, known in the aggregate as the ^ 
Himalayas Among their southern ranges he the Independent 
States of Bhutan and Xcpdl the great table land of Tibet o 
Stretches northward behind the Native Principalitj of Kashmir ” 
occupies their we'itern corner At this north-western angle of 
India (in lat 36 s , long 75® e ), an allied mountain s\stem 
branches southwards Its loft> offshoots separate India on the c 
west, by the well marked ranges of the Safed Koh and the Sulai 
mdn from Afghanistan, andb} a southern continuation of lower 
hills (the llalas, etc ) from Baluchistan The southernmost part 
of the western land frontier of India I's the rncr Hab, and the 
boundarj ends with Cape Monze, at the moutn of its e:>tuar^, 
in Kt 24*" 50' N , long 60 “* 43 e Still proceeding south v^aras, 
India IS bonndvd along the we>t and sou*h we«" b\ the Arabian 
Sea and Indian 0 < ean 1 urning north w'^rda* from 11*^ southern 
extrcmit) at Ca]>L Cornorm flat S 4 20 n , long 77^* E ) <^ 

the Bat of Ben«,al forms the mam part of its eastern boundary 

But in the north ea^t as m the north west» India ha-s again a 1 
land frontier The llimalavan ran_,e'- at the r northeastern^ 
angle (m about lat 2S n , lonjr 97" 1^) throw off long spurs 
and chains to the sojehward 1 hoc '-pi sejiarate the B’-itish 
Pro\mces of V'-wam and ha^^tern Btnojal from Independent 
I>urma Thtc are known ^uiiesbuely a*^ the Abar, Naga, 
Patkoi, and Birel ringed J urmng almo-t due t>outh m iat 
25% thc\ culminate m Uie Blue Mourtnn, 7100 feet, in lat 
- 2 *" 37' ^ , long gj*' 10' I* ind then stietch southwards under 
the name of the krakin \ oraab, bei>iriting Burma from 

Independent Burma, unt I thex agun rise into the great 
mountain of M) in matin (4700 tcct) in 19} degrees of north 
latitude Up tu this point the ea-^iern hill frontier runs in 
a southerl) direction, md follow'-, gcneriU} ^peaking the 
watershed which di\idei> the n\cr N\stem*> of Bengal and 

^ St yu ki Budtlhisit KceonK of the ^^L stern World tiandated from 
the Chinese of Hiuen 1 hy Samuel Ikal \ ol i p <>9 Irubnei 
1SS4 


<♦ ti 
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British Burma (namely, the Brahmaputra, Meghnd, Kuladan, 
etc ) from the Itawadi basm m Independent Burma But from 
near the base of the ]M3in-matin Mountain, the British frontier 
stretches almost due east m a geographical line, winch di\ides 
the lower Distru-ts and delta of the Irawadi in British Burma, 
from the middle and upper Districts of that river m Inde- 
pendent Burma Proceeding south-eastwards from the delta 
of the Irawadi a confused succession of little explored ranges 
separates the British Pro\ince of lenasscnm from the Natnc 
Kingdom of Siam The boundary line runs down to Point 
A ictona at the extremity of lenasbcnm (Ul 9^ 59 n , long 
98' 32' e) following the direction of the water&hcd between 
the nters of the Bnu>h tcmtor\ on the west and of Siam on 
the east 

The Empire mclucled within tlus^ boundanes is rich m 
%aneties of scenery and climate from the highest inountain<j 
in the world to vast river dc^ltas raised only a few inches above, 
the level of the sea It forms a continent lathcr lb in a couti1t> 
But if we could look down on the whole from a balloon, wc 
should find that India consists of three separate and well-defined 
tracts The first includes the loftv Unnilava Mountains which 
shut It out from the reM of and which ilthougli for the 

mosw part bevond the Bntisii frontier form a most important 
factor in the physic il gcographv of NorthLrn India Fhi. second 
region stretches s^^tithwirds fiom the bi^e of the Hunilayas 
and comprises the plains of the great rivers which issue from 
them The third i^gion slopes upward urun Iroin the sf,uthcrn 
ederc of the rivcr plains consists of a hi^jh three sidtcl 
table-land, buttressed b\ the Vindhya Mountains on the norlli, 
and by the Ea-^tcrn and Mtsbrn f dials whuh run down tht 
coa^jt on either side of India till tht y meet it a point near C ape 
Comonn The intenor thiee sided tabk lind, thus enclosed, 
IS dotted with peaks and ranges broken In river valleys and 
in£fcrsj>erstd b> broad level upland'* It f ompnsi s the southern 
half of the ptninNula 

The first of the three regions the ILmahya Moimtiuis 
and their ohshoot- to the southw ird f he Hinial ly is — hterallv, 
the * Abode of Snow,* from the Sanskrit frost 

htems^ winter), and aiayay a house- consist of a system ot 
stupendous ranges, the loftiest in the irorld ihey arc the 
Emodus or Pmus of tlie (*nck geographers, and cvtcrid in the 
5»haf>e of a scimitar, with us edge facing southwards, for a 
distance of 1500 milcs along the northern frontier of India 
At ihc north c istcrn aiyk of that fronUer, the Dihang river, 
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the connecting link between the Tsan-pu (Sangpu) of Tibet 
and the Brahmaputra of Assam, bursts through the mam axis 
of the Himalayas At the opposite or north western angle, 
the Indus in like manner pierces the Hiinilayas, and turns 
southwards on its course through the Punjab The Himalayas, 
like the Kuen luen chain, the Tiin-shan, and the Hindu 
Kush, converge towards the Pamir table-land — that central 
knot whence the great mountain systems of Asia radiate 
With the Kuen luen the Himdlajas have a closer connection, 
as these two mighty ranges form respectively the northern and 
southern buttresses of the loft> Tibetan plateau. The Himalayas 
project east and west beyond the Indian frontier Their totai 
length IS about 1750 miles, and their breadth from north to 
south from 150 to 250 miles ^ 

Regarded merely as a natural frontier separating India The 
from the Tibetan plateau, the Himalayas may be described as 
a double mountain wall running nearly east and west, with a \\aii and 
trough or series of deep \alle>s bejond The southernmost 
of the two wilU rises steeply from the plains of India 

20.000 feet, or nearly 4 miles, m height It culminates 
in Ranch \\jA\(,v, 28 176 feet, and Molm E\krest, 29,002 
leet, the latter being the loftiest measured peak m the world 
i his outer or southern wall of the Himalayas subsides on the 
northward into a senes of dips or uplands, reported to be 

13.000 feet above the level of the sea, bevond whiCh rises 
the second or inner range of Himalayan petks The double 
Himalayan wall thus formed, then descends into a great 
trough or line of \allevs, in which the Sutlej, the Indus, and 
the mighty I'^an-pu (Sangpu) gither their waters 

I he Sutlej and the Indui> flow westwards*, and pierce through 
the Wts»ttrn HimiUvab by separate jiasses into the Punjab 
I ho Isanpu, after a long une\plored course ea^^^wards* along 
the valley of the same name in libct, finds* Us way through 
the Dihang gorge of the Libttrn Himalayas into Assam, where 
It takes Its final name ot the Brahmaputra. On the north of 
the nvvr trough, bc\ end the double Himalayan wall, rise the 
Karakoram and Uingri nioimtams, which form the immediate 
escarpment of the libeian table hnd IVhind the Gangris, on 
the north, the lake~studded plateau of Jibet spreids itself out 
at a height utngmg 15000 feet Broadh speaking, the 
double Himihyan wall re^is upon ♦he low-l\ing plains of 

^ ‘^ome geographer's hold that the Himah'iin tern 'stteti-hes* in a 
contmuou®. chain westwards nUmg the Omi^ 6S f long *uul tint onh 
in arbitrary hne c\n he drawn Intween tht Ilimahy tn range* and the 
ekvated rc£,ioiis i>l iibct lo tlie north of tfieni 
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Ghdzi Khdn, and the famous Bolan Pass (5S00 feet at top), 
still farther south, furnish the gate\\ays between India and 
Afghanistdn Ihe Hila, Brahui, and Pab mountains form 
tlie southern hilly offshoots between India and Baluchistan , 
but they have a much less ele\ation than the Safed Koh or 
the SuMinidn 

The Himala>as, while thus standing as a rampart and strong Himala}jLa 
defence around the northern frontier of India, collect and store 
up water for the tropical pKins below Throughout the 
summer, vast (quantities of water are exhaled from the Indian 
Ocean 1 his moisture gathers into \apour, and is borne north- 
ward by the monsoon or regular wind, which sets in from the 
south in the month of June Ihe monsoon carries the water- 
laden clouds northwards across India, and thus produces the 
'rainy season, on which agriculture so critically depends But 
Urge quantities of the moisture do not condense or fall as rain 
in passing o\er the hot plains This \ast residue is eventually 
dished against the HimaUvas Their lotty double walls stop 
Us farther qu ogress northwards, and it either de'icends m ram 
on their outer sloq»es, or is trozen into snow in its attempt to 
Cl OsS their inner heigliN Very httle gets beyond them, so 
that while the southern s^/urs of the Himalayas receive the Himalaya 
lirgest ule loured ra nfjU m the world and pour it down to 
the Indrn die qj nciu of Jibet on the north of 

il e double liinu i\an w I’l gets seueely anv rainfall 

\t Chena-Pan,, wheie tht nionsuoii first strikes the hiHs 
in Vsbau), 4S9 inches or rin, according to returns for 25 
yeirs enuing iSM, till innuaiU In one vear (1S61) as 

many is S05 inthes weie reqiorted of whieh 366 inches fell 
in the singL moith ot JuK \\hile, therdore, the yearh 
tiinful in 1 omiun is ibout 2 feet, ind thit of the qiliinsof 
India liuiu i to t> leel the riinni^ it Chei>-a Punji 40 tee^, a 
deqilh iioiL than is required to licit tue largest min of war 
ind in one yv ir, O7 ieet ot water fell from the skv, or sutncient 
to drown i three scried ho ise Ihe mightv iiiouinins that 
wall in Indti on the north torin, m tirt a run seieen whie»i 
Pitches the \ iqumr clouds fiom the Southern On. in, and 
etmdensLs them for the hot Hen^il qiliiiis I he outer sloqie'' 
ol the Ilmuliyas swOl the Induii nvets In iheir torren s 
during the r liny seison their inner ranges and heights store 
ip the r unJ ill m the shqieol snow, ind thus toun avast 
lestrvoir ior the steidy ''Upply of the Indnn nvers throughout 
the year 

llus heavv innliM uiule rs the southern sloqics of thexrmuUju 
Ilinnlivas very tertile, wheiever there is am depth of tilth 
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But, on the other hind, the torrents scour away the surface 
soil and nio<;t ol tht mountainsides bleak and bare 

The upper rans:es la. under elernil snow the intermediate 
heights form and gre\ masses but on the lower slopes, 
plateaux, and \alk\s forests s])rmg up or gi\e place to a rich 
though simple cultivation 1 he tempenture fails about 3J" 1* 
tor each thousand feet of elevation and the vegetation of 
the Himahvis is divided into three well marked zones, the 
tropical, the tomperate and the antic as the triv tiler ascends 
trom the Indnn ]>lains V dunj) belt of lowland, the 
, <TLii.ht,s along their *oot ami covered with dense, 
tcvtJ brtcdine nmeU, Inbitahk onh l)> rude tribes ind wild 
hcvsis hcitiie tiufis or vaM^vs jKnetrate their outci margin 
j In tin ir eastern r ingi s adjoining the I leutenant ( lOv ei norship 
of Bengal where the lainfall is heaviest, the tree fern flourishes 
a^iid a miemlKcnt vti,L*vtion I heir western or Tunjah 
Muge^ are bard Hut the rhododenilron grows into i 
fte and hrat tricis ot it aPc to be found throUj^hout ihv. 
whole knath v>f ^he Hun hvas I he dtojar rises in statel) 
ina*"'es 'I h»c kets of bamlKXi", wuh their grad.fu} light gretn 
*o'nd' heutifv tlu lower v ilkvs Higher t‘p the glisten ng 
dev ikx moLi tain oik*- wuh brown \o’ ne kave*- the Hum 
^ tv in < edar <»roonmj s her t T'- p nes an<i the m in\- 

«ued tohaee 01 the tlustniu w ilniu, ird maple, not to 
nention i h indred trees of i lowd dowili hun^ with brid d 
elk (}* i ie! lUiH in 'Njiruu md fe^tot ntd wi h (rimson vir^mn 

< reej t rs in at t^mn, u rm, tf gelhei wi h pitches* of the white 
ueu‘ r bkj'-som a \r 11 u I toiuta^l 10 the strvtclus ol ^^tiriei 

and } mk nododendron \i hirvesttinie < rops <t millet 
ran in red nb in<ls down the hmsub^ J he brimhes of the 
tree'' are ilnn*seives < loti ed in the tl inif>er regions wuh a 
J xur'int of mosNe^, ferns ,o\eh orthuk ind flowering 

< >"eejiers ihe Jlimilavas hive enruhed 1 nghsh parks aid 

liothouves bv the tlu rhododendion and the orchid 

nd a great cxten'^ion in the culuvaiiun of the dtodar and 
ot^odendron thr^.ghout iintun d ites from the Hiinilivan 
t air in 1S48 of Sir Joseph Hooker, now Director of kew 
(iirdens i he high j^rue of wood on the jjl uns fur railwi) 
Mecj^crs and building jmrposcs has caused manv of the 
hills to be stripped of their forests, so that the rainfill now 
rushes (|UKkI) down their hire slopes, wishing awd> the 
surface sod and leaving no tilth in which new woods might 
up lije lotest Department IS endeavouring to repair 
this reckless denudation of the Himahiv in woods 

I he hdl tribes cultivate bark}, oats, and a vanet} of 
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millets and small grams Vegetables are also raised on a 
large scale 1 he potato, introduced from England, ib a favourite 
crop, and covers many sites formerly under forest 

The hillman clears his potato ground b> burning a ring round 
the stems of the great trees, and then la>s out the side of the 
mountain into terraces After a few years the bark and leaves 
drop off the branches, and the forest stands bleached and ruined 
Some of the trees rot on the ground, like giants fallen m 
confused flight, others still remain upright, with white trunks 
and skeleton arms In the end, the rank green potato crop 
marks the spot where a forest has been slain and buried 
Se\eral of the ruder hill tribes follow an even more wasteful 
mode of tillage Destitute of either ploughs or oxen, the} 
burn down the jungle, and exhaust the soil b} a quick succe^ 
Sion of crops, raised b} the hoe In a vear or two the whole 
settlement mo\cs off to a fresh patch of jungle, which the} 
t iear and exhaust, and then desert in like manner 

Kice is onn grown in ihe HimalaNas on ground which has 
in imiailinj: command of water — particular!} in the damp 
hot \alk\s between the successne ranges which roll upwa’-ds 
into the interior The hill nen practice an ingenious «^\stem 
<>t irritcation u cording to wh ch the siopes are laid out in 
terraces and the •streams are di\erted to a great distance b\ 
succesauc pirallel channel along the mountain-side fhet 
iKo utih/e their water power for mill purposes Some of them 
are lgno^ant ol cog wheek for con\erting the vertical movement 
of the mill wheel into the hon/ontal movement required for 
the grindm^^ stone theretore place their mill-wheel 

flat instead ot upnght and kad the water so as to dash with 
^rcat forte on the hoiuontal piddles A horuontal rotar} 
movement is thus obtained, and comeved direct b\ the axle 
to the millstone abo\c 

ihe chief sikahk products of the Hmnhv is are timber, 
( harcoal, barkv, millets, potuoes othe^r vcgctibles honev, 
jungle products borix and several kmdb of inferior gems 
Strings of pomes and mules striggle with their burdens along 
the narrow pathwavs, whieh are at main places mere ledges 
cut out ot the precipice Iho h Umen and their hardworking 
Wives load thomselves also with june stems and conical baskets 
of grain ihe vak-cow and hirdv mountain sheep are the 
tav ounie beasts ot burden in the inner ranges Ihe little 
>ak cow, whose bushy tul is manufactured in Europe into lace, 
]>atientl} toils up the steepest gorges with a hoaw burden on 
her bick Ihe sheep, laden with bags of borax, are driven 
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to marts on the outer ranges near the phms, where the> 
are shorn of their wool, and then leturn into the inU nor with 
a load of grain or salt Hundreds of than, hi\ing cunipicttd 
their journey from the upper ramies, are sold ior sliughltr 
at a nominal price of perhaps a shilling apiece, as tht> arc 
not worth taking back to the inner mountains 
Ihmahjan Xhe characteristic animals of the HinuliMs include the 
cnd^iribcij musk-deer, several kinds of wild sheep ind goit, bear, 

ounce, ko])ard, and fox , the eagle, great vultures ]>heasantb oi 
beautiful vincties, partridges, and otli^r birds Lthnulogic ill), 
the HimilaMS form the meeting ground ol the Ar\ in and 
lunnun rices, which m some parts are cunousK mingled, 
although generaliv distinguishable IJk tube') c>r broken clan:> 
ol non- \r\ an origin number over fift\ w ah \ ingin^cs, customs, 
and religious riles niu»’e or less disunct 1 he hit lung labours 
ot Mr Brnn Houghton Hos^j^son, of the Bengil Civil bcrviee, 
have done much to lilustiite the flora, nuni, ind cthriolo^V 
ot the Ilimilavas^ and no sketch ot tills region would be 
coinple*^e Without a rc/trence to Mr Hotlgsons work 

The wide uns w ileTcd bv the IIurii]'’van livers form the 

second of the three regions into which India is dnideo 

Ihc Ihcv extend from tne Bav ol Be ig^l op the east, to the 

V "tVrr \ ironticr and tne A.rabnn sea on tne west and contain 
K V ei *- 

} the richest and most ciensel} crowded JVov ip< es of the I m[)irc 

One 5>etot invaders alter another hive, tiom }jre hi'^tonc times 
entered bi the passCs on the norm e is tern ind north wes’^eru 
Irontiers ol Indu Ihev fohowed tlie touisesol the rivers, 
and pu<-htd the earlier conurs scniihwirds before them towards 
the Sea \boiU 150 millions of peojdc ncAv hve on and aiound 
tne^e rutr] lams in ihc Provinces known as the I leiiteiniU 
Governorship of Bengal, Vssim me North-Ucsiern Vru 
vmres, Oudh, the Punjab, bind, RajpiUani and otner \itue 

•^tites 

Ua* ii,c vast \\tl tract which thus covers Northern India is 
watered by three distinct river sjstems One of these nvei 
N Inr' a, s) stems takes irs rise in the hollow trough btvond the Ifinia 
lavas, and issues through their western ranges upon the Punjab 
With the Indus and Sutlej 1 he second of the three river s> stems 

bikj also takes us nsc bevond the double wall of the Himala>as, 

sources of the Indus and the Sulk] It 
Knhii,^ turns, however, almost due cast instead of west, tnttn. Indu 

jj'ra at the ta-.ttrn tUrtmityof the Himalavas and btcomts the 

Brahiiia|>utra of \ssam and Lastern I’togil 'Ihesc rivers 
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collect the diamage of the northern slopes of the Him^ilayab, 

and convey it, by long, tortuous, and opposite routes, into 
India Indeed, the special feature of the Himdlayas is that 
they send down the rainfall from their northern as well as 
from their southern slopes to the Indian plains Of the 
three great rivers of Northern India, the tvvo longest, namely 
the Indus with its feeder the butkj, and the Brahmaputra, 
take their risu m the trough on the north of the great 
Himdla} an w all That trough receive^ the drainage of the inner 
or northern escarpment of the Hima}a)as, together with such 
water suppl) as emerges from the outer or southern escarpment 
of the loft} but almost rainless plateau of Tibet 

The third rn er s> stem of Northern India receives the drainage 13/ 1 he 
of the outer or southern Himalav an slopes, and unites into 
the mighty stream of the Ganges In this wa}, the rainfall, 
alike from the northern and southern slopes of tne Himal }as, 
and even from the mountain buttresses of the Tibet pbreau 
lievond, pours down upon the plains of India Pne long and 
loft\ s[)ur of the outer Ilimahvas on which stands Simla, the 
bummer residence of the Government of India, forms the water 
shed between the river sv^tem^* of e Indu-s and Ganges The 
draini^^e fiom the we'^t of thib narrow ridge below the Simla 
C hurch how^ irto the Vrabnn Sea v\nik that wl ich stans a 
few feet oil, down the eis*ern sidw, eventual) reaehes the Ba\ 
of Bengal 

Ihe 1 m)L^ (^an^kn , Sinttl IjSos, rises in an i he Inc 

une\])lored region (lat 32' n long Sr e ) 01 the slopes ot 
the sacred Kuhb moantun he IrK'jium or bn as Paradise 
of ancient Sanskrit Iiteratuie Ihe Indus lus an elevation of 
about 16,000 feet at its source in libet , a drainage ba»in of 
372,700 s(|i ire iiiiles , and a tot il kngth ut over iSoo miles 
Shoul) liter it j isseS within the Kashmir Irontier it drops to 
14,000 feet, and at 1 eh onlv ib )ut 11,000 teet above the 
level of the sea. Ihe rapid s ream dasher down ravines and 
wild mount ana vallcvs, ind is subject to tremendous floods 
Ihe Indus bursts through the western ranges of the Hima 
la)as bv i wonder! iil gorge near Iskardoh, in N orth estern 
Kashmir — a ^ort,o reponed to be 14 000 feet in sheer depth 

Its great feeder the Si iLLj, rises on the southern slopes ihe mP 
of the kill is mount nn, alsea in libet It issUes from one ot 
the sat reel likes, the Mnnsarowar and Ravana-hrida (the 
modern Kikh is laU, famous in Hindu nnthologv, and still the 
resort of the libetan shepherds btaiting at an elevation ot 
J5,2oo feet, the butlej pisses southwest across the plain ot 
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Guge, ^^here it has cut through avast accumulation of 
by a gullv said to be 4000 feet deep, bctv^ccn prccqwces of 
alluvial soil After tra\ ersing this plain, the river picrtesthe 
Himala>as by a gorge with mountains rising to 20,000 fed 
on either side Ihe Sutlej zs reported to fall fiom r 0,000 feet 
above sea-level at bhipki, a Tibetan frontier outpost, to 3000 
feet at Ranipur, the capitil of a II inula} an State about 60 
miles inward from ^imla During tlu^ pait of its (our^e 
the Sutlej runs at the bottom of a deep tjough, with precipues 
and baie mountains which have been denuded of their fore^t^ 
toweling above Its turbid waters, md their unceasing roar 
as the river dishes over the lapids have i alooinv ind ebs 
quieting efieet bometimes it grinds to puwdei the luue pines 
ind Cedars eutru'^ted to it tu iloat down to the ]>liins lb 
the t me it reaches Ihl upur 11 hi*^ dro]>i>ed to locc leet above 
sreadevel Ift^r entering Ibil sh ien» orj the Sutlej leceives 
♦he wafers of the Uesiai I^unjib, and labs into the Indu^ 
near Mithinkot after a cuurse of yoo ini es 
lowu V fuP iccount of the Indu'* will be tnund in the rti<le <#n 

tn»rst f nver in volume V 11 oi 7 /c Inpifhi* c>/ 

About Soo inTes of i s co irst aie jiassed among ine 
Hzmala\a& before it enters llritish tcinront and it /h/ws 
i -ir ibout 1000 miles ino*'e, suu*h west tliroiuli the Ihitish 
i^es ot the Punjtb ind smd In i»s upper ] irt U is 
fordab e in nnnv |]a(e'» di rin^ inc cflu weitlui but U is 
lablc to suuden fre'^heis, in one of w^ u h R injii spiji iS s od 
to have Ost a fouc, vaiioaslv st ited it from 1200 to 7000 
norsenitn wh le cro'^'> h\ i lu^'d \JrLlewiv il)0\c \tlo<k, 
^he Indus reeeiv es t!ie kubul nver, whuhl riiKs down the w tefs 
^fXoithern Vfj^nanisl n Ihe volunu of those w lurs, as lejire 
sentec* b} the Kabui nver is ibout e jiul to the volume of the 
Indus at tht poinw. ot lumtion vt \uock the Indus has 
taller during 1 course of 660 uhles, from it«, e\v itu>n ot ih,ooo 
feet at its aourre in libel to um*er 2000 feet 1 best aooo 
het suppi) i s fall dann^^ the remaining 940 miles of its eouisc 
Ihe discharge of the Iiuh s after rueiving all its Inbu 
Uries, vants fr^jin 40857 to 446086 (ubic feet j»er second, 
affording to tin. sea^m of the veir ihe enormous mass of 
water ^{ireuds 1 i^ver a elunml of a quarter of a rniie to 
a mile lur at limes inueh mure) n biei<iiii J he efktt pto 
duced b} the evaporation from this Hum d expanse is so nuiked 
that, ut certain seasons, the iheimorneter is reported to be 
10 I lower < Use to its surfa< e than on the surrounding 
and plains Jhe Indus supplies a })re(ious store of water 
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for irrigation works at various points along its course, and 
forms the great highway of the Southern Punjab and Smd 
In Its lower course it sends forth distributaries across a wide 
delta, With Haidardbad (Hyderabad) in Smd as its ancient 
fiolitical capita], and Karachi (Kurrachee) as its modem port 
The silt which it carries down has helped to form the seaboard 
islands, mud banks, and shallows, that have cut off the ancient 
famous emporia around the Gulf of Cambay from modern 
( ommercc 

The Brahmai lira, like the Sutlej, rises near to the sacred The T-ar 
hke of Mana*)irowar Indeed, the Indus, the Sutlej, and 
Bnhmiputra mnv be said to start from the same water-parting puira 
1 he Indus rises on the western slope of the Kailas mountain, 
lilt Sutlej on its southern, and the Brahmaputra at some dis- 
tance from Its eastern base The Manam la and other saddles TheKsiU- 
(onntct the more northern Tibetan mountains, to which 
Kailas helong'i with the double Himalavan wall on the south 
form an irreiiular witeTbhed across the trough on the 
north of the double will of the Himalajas, thus, as it were, 
blocking up the western half of the great Central Asian trench 
I he Indii'^ /I0W5 down i western tallet from this trans’ierse 
watershed the Mitlej f^nd^ a more dirtct route to India by a 
>outhwe'>Urn \alk\ I he Brahmaputra, under its Tibetan 
nunc of Isinpu or Sangpu Ins its source in 31^% lat and 
I loHL. It ^owb eastwards down the Isanpu valiej, 
p losing not ^cr\ fir to the *'Outh of Lhibi the capital of Tibet, 
ind prohibit Soo to 900 miles, or about one half of its total 
< our^e, are "jieiit m the hollow trough on the north of the 
Him il nas 1 hn brief actount assumes that the Brahmaputra 
of India Is tht true < ontinuation of the Sangpu of Tibet The 
K suit of the latest researches into that long mooted question 
ate gi\en under article Bkvhmvplikv, m volume 111 ot The 
Jpipiruil (jiiZitho vf India 

Mter receiving several tributaries from the confines of the Ihe 
( hinese 1 mp*re the river twists round a loftv eastern range of 
the iliniih>as and enters Bntibh terntorv under the name of fluenu m 
the Dill \\u, near Saai) i in Assam It presenth receives two 
confluents, the Dii \Ni river from the northward, and the 
Brahmaputra })ropcr from the east (ht 27 20 n , long 95’ 

:;o e) The united stream then takes its well known appel- 
lation of the Brahmajmtra, literally the * Son of Brahma the 
( roator' It represents a drainage basin of 361,200 square 
miles, ind Its summer discharge at Goalpara in \ssam vva» 
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under the name of the Mfghna river, itself a broad and 
magnificent sheet of \^ater 

The Brahmaputra is famous not only for its vast alluvial de* Brahma 
posits, but also for the historical changes which have taken place 
m its course One of the islands (the Majulf char), which it has 
created m its channel out of the silt tom away from the distant 
Himdla)as, covers 441 square miles Ever> year, thousands of 
acres of new land are thus formed out of mud and sand, some 
of them destined to be swept away b\ the inundations of the 
following }eir , others to become the homes of an industrious 
peasantry or the seats of busy river marts Such formations 
gue rise to changes in the bed of the river — changes which 
within a hundred years hai e completely altered the course of 
the Brahmaputra through Bengal In the last century, the 
stream, on issuing from \ssam, bent close round the spurs of 
the Garo Hills in a south-easterly direction This old bed of 
the Brahmaputra, the onh one recognised b\ Major Rennel in 
1765-75, has now been deserted It retains the ancient name Great 
of the Brahmaputra, but during the hot weather it is little mo^'e change's m 
than a scrie-s of pools Ihc modern channel, instead of 
ing round the C»aro Hills to the east, bursts straight southwards 
towards the sea under the name of the Jamuna and is now 
-epar'^ted at places h\ ncarh ico miles ot le\el land from the 
main channel in the la>t ccntur\ \ floating log thrown 
up against the bank, a ‘^ink boat or am smalle-st obstruc- 
tion, ma\ caii^'C the deposit of a mud island L\er\ such 
‘'lit bank a more or less new direction to the mam 

( hannel whicli in a ftw \v,ir>. maN ha\e ea*en rs wav far 
across the plain and div out for lUi.lf a new bed at a distance 
of several miles I nlike the (langea md the Indu‘d the 
Brahmaputra is not UNcd for artitHial irrigation But it^ sib 
charged ov urfiow annuallv ^epknl^hes the Imd Indeed the 
plains of I asuru Bengal w itered b\ the Brihmaputra vield 
unfailing harvi^sts of ricc, mustard, oil seecK and the e\hiust 
ing jute crop vetr liter )eir, without an\ deterioration 
IhcvalK) of the Brihmaputri in \ssam is not less fertile, 
although inhabited h\ a nuiii^tnous race 

ihc Brihmaputra ix the gri:.it highroad of Pastern Bengal The 
and \ssam Its tributaries md bilurcations affoM innumerable 
waterwavs, almost superseding roads, and it the same time highroad 
i elide ring road construction and maintenince very difficult 
Ihc mam river is navigable b> steamers as high up as 
DuiRtcvRH, about 800 miks from the sea, and its broad 
surface is crowded with countrv cratt of all sizes and rigs, from 
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the dug-out canoe and timber raft to the huge cargo ship, 
\\ith Us high bow and caned stern, its bulged-out belly, and 
spreading squarc-sails 1 he busy emporium of Sirajganj, on 
the western bank of the Brahmaputra, collects the produce of 
the Districts for tiansmisbion to Calcutta Fifty thousand 
name craft, besides steamers, passed Sirajganj in 1876 
l>iahma downw ird traffic consists chiefly of tea (to the 

pittM \aluc ot about li million sterling), timber, caoutchouc, and 
raw cotton from \ssam with jutc, oil-sccds, tobacco, nee, 
and other grains from 1 astern Bengal In return for these, 
Calcutta sends northwirds b) the Brahmaputra, European 
pect goods salt, and hirdwarc while Assam imports from 
l\L Bengil ulUi, b) the same highwi), lirgc (pnntities of 
lice ^amounting to 14 749 tons in 1883-S4) for the labourers 
on the tea [ iantition'i 1 ht total >aluc of the rncr-borne trade 
of rhe Biahmi} utra wa^ rti irned at a little o\er three millions 
^terhn^ m iSi>2~S3 But it is impossible to ascertain the 
whole produce earned b\ tlie innumerable name boa^s on 
the BrihniijH’wra I he railwa\ H\steni of India laps the 
Brahmip'-a at Cjoilanda and Dhubri while a network of 
( hinnei'' through the ‘^undarbins sujiph a chciper means of 
water ’“rai it f btlk^ prod <e i< lo^s the elelta to C dcutia 

\s .."e IrcLs w, 1 Its feeder the ''U’lej, md the Brxhma- 
1 •'i tor\e\ tM Indii the drimi^e tiom the northern or 
f 2 be tan '“’opL" tf the Hun luts so the (i\\ r , with its 
tr b«*arv the T unn* o»Mect'i the runidl lioin the souilurn or 
Jndi in s* 1 e> nt ♦he intniman war im’ it down upon 

L p^ai of ICtigal ] le (iar>.es trnersestiu (cntrilpan 
thosw p'liP^ i d na p^e^ 1 ni()»e piu nincnt pluein the 
1 on ot Ij o' n (‘iih'^atiun rl m either tin Indus in the 
c\t-eme wes <r the l»tinmapirri in the tMrunt t ist of 
Hudu'-tin I* I 1 who»e lift to e south of the 

Ilinial ifc\as, and fur Thousands (A )ear^ hi^ tunmd an over 
rjhng faaor m tht development u| ihe Indiin rues 

IK Canges i-’^ u s undei tlu name the Bhagirathi, from 
u UL<a\e at the foot of a Hinuhv in snowbed, 1^800 feet 
a>0\e tie Sea level (lat 30 56 4 n long 79" 6' 40 l ) 
\fter a inur’^e of 1557 mile'* it HIK b\ a network of estuaries 
1 t<t d,e Ba> uf Bengil It represthts, with lU tnbutarks, an 
t normous fat< hment hisin, bounded on the noith by a se'cUon 
of aKjJt 7C0 niiies of t)ie Hnnila>an lanaes, on the south by 
tht \mdh\a mot nUins, md embr inng 391,100 square miles 
liUnrt attempt tC' a dcsfrqition of the fun< lions ]>crfonned b) 


IK 
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the Ganges, it is necessary to form some idea of the might} 
masses of water which it collects and distributes But so 
many variable elements affect the discharge of rivers, that 
t alculations of their volume must be taken merely as estimates 

At the point w here it issues from its snow bed, the infant stream The 
IS only 27 feet broad and 15 inches deep, with an elevation of 
13,800 feet above sca-levtl During the first 180 miles of its Ganges 
course, it drojis to an elevation of 1024 feet At this point, 

Hardvvar, its lowest discharge, in the dry season, is 7000 cubic 
feet per second Hitherto the Ganges has been little more 
than a snow fed Himala} an stream During the next thousand 
miles of Us journc}, it collects the drainage of its catchment 
Insin, and reaches Rajmahal about 1180 miles from its source 
It has here while still about 400 miles from the sea, a high Di^ch'irgt, 
flood discharge of 1,800,000 cubic feet of water per second, 
and an ordinar} discharge of 207 000 cubic feet , longe‘=^t 
duration of flood, about forti davs The maximum di^- 
rharge of the M)ssi'>'>ii>pi 1^ given at 1,200 000 cub’c feet per 
''ccond ^ ihe ma\imum di^rhaige of the Nile at Ca^ro is 
returned at onU 362,200 cubic teet and of the I hames at 
Staines at 6600 cub c feet of w iter jj^r second The Meghn-^ 
one of the manv ovutlow's oJ the (ranges is 20 miles broad 
near moudi witli i depth in the c^rv season, of 30 feet 
But fur a distance of aoouv 200 mile^, tPe sea face of Bengal 
tnnreh f 01 thv. ebtairie-H ot the Ginges intersected bv 

low jshnds and prunou toiler fo^ ued o it of 

In lornnng um Kua^ with re^ird to the Ci n^es v\e 1 il 
ht'^m hv dismis-,in4 Irom oar minus mv larkmg comparison ot 
Its gigantic hire an with il e u\ers whu a we iK ^miihar with m 
Inglind \ single one of it" tnbut'' ’..a the ]iM\v has an 
\nde]Kndent e\i"teTU e ot 8(>o niile" w th a catch lunt bwn of 
I iS 000 s'jinre nulls md "iirisnom in elevaiion il" source 
of 10,84c; iLct il)u\e stT.kvil Ihe (iin^es md its ]n ncipa' 
tnhuiinc" aie trt lUil (.)f in // /<; ii UaztiUt} of In hi in 
scparitt aitu ts undLr iher rt spec live nanu" Ihe fc'beni ng 
iccount confines lUtll to a biiet sketch ot the work whieh the^ie 
(jingetic ri\e.rs perfoiin in t)ie j hins of Northern Indii, and 
of the iKisiiion whuh ilu v Ik Id la the ihoUj^hia of ihe people 

Of all great rueis on the surl c of the globe, none can \ 
rom]>art in simtitv with the (jin^e" or Mother (ringa, as she 
IS afftc tionateh < illed bv de\t>ut Hindus i rom her source m * 

^ Ih haitlu y > i{a\ b\ lowi 1)A lick'.on l!\tlnulic MatistKs, 

, Xppentlu [) 2 (i 8*’5) 

\oi \l 
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To die and to be cremated on the river bank, and to have 
their ashes borne seaward by her stream, is the last wish of 
millions of Hindus Even to ejaculate * Ganga, Gangd,* at 
the distance of 100 leagues from the river, say her more 
enthusiastic devotees, may atone for the sins committed during 
three previous lives 

The Ganges has earned the reverence of the people by w ork 
rentune'5 of unfailing work done for them She and her tnbu- 
tines are the unwearied vtiter earners for the densel> peopled Gangc-> 
provinces of N’orthern India, and the peasantry reverence the 
bountiful stream which fertilizes their fields and distributes 
their produce None of the other rivers of India comes near 
to the Ganges m works oi beneficence The Brahmaputra and 
the Indus have longer streams, as measured b} the geographer, 
but their upper courses lie be}ond the great mountain wall in 
the unknown recesses of the Himalayas 

Not one of the rivers of Southern India is navigable in Thev 
the proper sense Ihc Ganges to distribute fertiht} 

bv irrigation as soon as she reaches the phins, w ithin of Le 
200 milci. of her source, and at the same tme her channel 
becomes m s(»nie sort navigable 1 henceforward ^he rolls 
majesticallv down to the sea in a bountiful '^t^e■^m, which 
n«.vtr becomes a mud) dc-tractivc torrent in rains, and 
never dwindlc.^ awav in hof't.st summer Fi^ ^>ed bv 
cxnals, she dMribiUc.5. millions of cubic leet of water everv 
hour in iriicUion out her dim nisned vulume is promptiv 
recruited bv urcii tributaries and the wide ”rea ot lier ca*^ch- 
ineni basin rt^udsrs h«.r stream inexhau^nbk in the service 
of man I mbinkmcnts are n I f.w p'aces ro<^u’red to 
lestrun her mundiMvms, for the alluvul sh which '^he bpilis 
over her banks ifiords in mo^t p rts a top drtssm^ of inev 
haiibtible fertilitv It one crop be drowned bv the flood, the 
peasant comforts himself with the thought that the ne\t 
crop from his sdt manured fields will abundantU rn^uite him 
Ihe function ot the (iinges is ' lind maker on a ^re t seale 
will be e\phincd heie liter 

The fiinges his also phved i prt onunem pait in the The 
commereial dc\cloi>menl of Northern India Until the open- 
ing Ot the railw tv system, to 1S70, her nngniticent 

stream femnod ihnost the sole channel of trittic betvveen ot Beu^vl 
Upper India and the soabcnnl Ihe product'^ not onl) of the 
river plains, but even the cotton of the Centril Trov inces, were 
formerly brought b\ this route to Calcutta Notwithstanding 
the revolution c lUsed b) the rulwavs, the heivier and more 
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bulky staples are still conveyed b> the river, and the Ganges 
ma} )et rank as one of the greatest \\atervva)S tn the world 
Traffic The upward and downward trade of the interior with 
Taif'es Calcutta alone, b) the Gangctic channels, w^as valued in 
*'^nges niilhons sterling Ihis is exclusive of the 

sea borne commerce Kx. Baminghnta, on one of the canals 
cast of Calcutta, 178,627 cargo boats weie registered in 
1S76-77 at Hugh, 1 riverside station on a single one of 
the mam Gangetic mouths, 124, '^57 and at Patnd, 550 
miles from the mouth ol the river the number of cargo boats 
entered in the register was 6r 571 1 he port of Cilcutta is 

iibtlf one of the w orld s greatest emporia for sea and riv er 
borne commerce Its total e\]>ort=5 and imports landward and 
staward amounted in iSSi to about 140 millions sterling 
Articles of h uropean commerce such a«5 heat, indi^o, c otton, 
lum, and saltpetre ])refer the railwav so \Uo do the imports 
Not of Manchestei piece goods But if v\e lake into account the 
/>whc deceJopment m the e\]>ort trade of oil secd^, rice, etc, 

still canied bv the n\c^ Mid rht growja^ interchange of food 
crams betw;,tn various ]nrtb of iht tcumtn it probable 

mat the actual *^moint ot Malh< or the (rincv'' Ins increased 
rather than diminishet^ •'■mce the opening of the raihva}s 
\t vvLilcnosen points lur the non lines touch 

V e ba^ and th«_se nv^r e’e ’ form c entree for col 

krtiU 4 nid c^^lribituu the ]’‘o’u<e <»r the surrounding 
eo 1 hi (jjncc'' thtreferL is noi meJej> i r v il hut a 

feeder cftfcr'^lwav Heran(i;.n < i n- suhas \n \ifAiuis 
Blnm - no hue ih - to jj^estive then 

fornKr iinp(‘i» »ce whdv. is s»hu.cs hko Svhu >\\J and 
Cm3\i vnda have been ru^cd intu inr\i»UTi\er marts 
T lor unide the Ind» s ind iho 1 rihnU) uia liie ( < macs is a 

" nvt''o^greL hi'*torK cuics C ^,<1 ii\ J*vi\\ and Uisvivie 
are budt on her barks 1 1 ind jin hi on tliose of her 
ef butar diC Inmna ind \nvH\j m> on the loni^ue of lind 
where the two s’s»er streuns emu M ^in luibions of human 
i-i beings live h\ commerce alon^ her Miir^tP C deulla, with 
Us <^uburbs 01 both ^kVs of the rner, eonmns a popula 
tion of over ^ of a milhor It h i- i munuipii revenue of 
^270,000 to ^290,000 a st"> borne ind coast mg commerce 
(jf about 65 nulhons sterling, w^fh i landw ird trule of 75 
millions sarling Khtsc figirts v )r> from uar lu lear, but 
show a stc ui> increase C ilciuia lies on the Hue n, the 
most westcriv of the mouths by which the (janges enters the 
se jo Ibe eastwards stretches the clelu, till u is hemmed 
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in on the other side by the Mlghnv, the most easterly of the 
mouths of the Ganges , or rather the vast estuary by which 
the combined waters of the Brahmijiutra and Gangetic river 
systems find their way into the Ba> of Bengal 

In order, therefore, to understand the plains of Northern The pari 
India, we must ha\»^ a clear idea of the part pla\ed b> 
great rivers , for the rivers fii^'t create the land, then fertilize m era 
It, and finall) distribute its produce I he plains of Bengal 
were in miny part<i upheaved bv volcanic forces, or deposited 
in an aqueous era, before the present race of man appeared 
But in other part«> the} ha\ e been formed out of the silt w hich *he 
rivers bringdown fiom the mountains , and at this da) we mav 
stand I>\ and wateli the ancient process of land-makmg go on 

A great Indnn river like the Ganges has three distinct Th ee 
staees m its career from the Hnnaiavas to the sea In , 

, ^ ^ ^ TT 1 he life f 

the first stage of its course, it cashes down tne Himalavas, a nvo 
rutung out lor itself deep gullies in the solid rock \j^oughirg 
up between tne moan’ a ns, and deitucirg the hd'sides ^ 

ul their soil In w ul ng o\er the ^m^ej feeders arnora; the 
huK in the rt n\ ^e son d e inklc'* a e sore Iroin tne pe ob es 
whi< li the s re ill I inks witn t , uhiie e\en in t*'‘e I o». weadie**, 
the rushing sinJ nd ^ruel ties a j r'eiviv se ii,iOSs 

the leet 

ihe second stage in die life of in Ind in nver begi is at the sec>n ^ 
point wheie It emerges from the mouiVims i]*on the j lams 
It then runs peicelulU aiong the \a^'e\s, Searching out 
for Itself the lowest le\eK It recti ts the drainage and 
mud of the counti) on boni s des, absorbs tributaries, and 
lolls forward with an ever mereising volime of water and 
blit Iver} tonent Iroin the Ilmiluis bringN its bep'^rite 
toiUribuiion of new soil, which it has torn from the rocks or 
eroded fiom its banks I his ] rovess repeats itselt throigh 
out more than ten thousand miles tint is to sa\, down the 
course of each tnbutar\ from the Himah\ is or Vindh>as, 
and across the plains of Nurlherii India Duiing the second 
stage ol the life of a BliIj^iI n\ei thereto ii lorms a great 
open drain, whieh gi »diulh decjiens itstll bv erosion ol its 
channel \s Us bed thus sinks lower and lower, it draws off 
the w iter fioui swamps or likes in the surrounding count**) 

Dry hnd takes the ph<.e of Uns and m this wa) the phvsieal 
conngurUion of Northern Indu Ins been greidv alteied, even 
since the Greek descriptions 3000 >eaT’i ago 

As long IS the force of the current is maintained b} a 
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sufficient fall per mile, the n\er carries forward the silt thus 
supplied, and adds to it fresh contributions from its banks 
Each n\cr acquires a character of its own as it advances, a 
character which tells the btor> of its early life Thus, the 
Indus IS loaded with silt of a brown hut, tht Chtnib has a 
reddish tinjt , while the Snilej is of a jialer colour I he exact 
amount of fall required per mik dt pends upon the specifu 
gruit} ot the silt which it carries \i a comparatnely early 
stage, the current drops the htav} jnrticles of rock or sand 
which 1+ has torn Irom the Himalav in prttipicv.s But a fall 
ul 5 mehes per mile ^^utticcs to hold m HisiKiision the great 
bod) of the silt, and to idd iurihcr accretions m ])assing 
through alluMal plains Ihc a\tragt fill of the flanges 
between r»i.naiLs and the delta head (about 461 milts) is ntarl) 
5 inched ptr mi\ In us upotr toursc Us dcf!nit\ is 

much greUer, and to btar along ind pu]\cn/L tht 

heuMcr <^poils torn from tht Hunah\as 

B\ the time the Gxngta rtachts Us dtita m I ower Bengal 
(C ^gong to Cah ulia") is ''\tngt fill ])tr milt has dropj^eil 
to 4 inthts Irom Ciituta to tK sti tht fill \ants m 
tht i uin^rous dis nbatarits oi tht ]>aunt stream, icconnng to 

t ndt, from I to 2 inches In tht delta tht current •'‘Jdoin 
auhict'' to rarr) tht burden of it'^ sut txcept duiing the run- 
^nd so dtposiN u ^ 

In J ower Btngil thertfurc the enters on the third 

stage o'" It'' life h Hiding Us '^peed checked b> the equal le\el 
of the plains, and its bed riise^i h\ the deposit of Us own silt 
It Splits out into clunnels, iikt a jtt ui water suddtiil) 
obstructed h\ the fnger, or a nr of IkjuhI dashed on the 
ground Pa^h ol the new s+rtiins thus ( re iltd throws out lu 
turn us own set of dis^nlmtaneb to ruin and left i lie 
countr) which their man) offshoots enclo-c ind int« rsc<t form^ 

^ the fallow iHj, Oct*? nni be Msefu’ tooh^tivei in 1 \\h<j mi h to 

stucb die mo^ 11 ure t ig fe*atait <»f the eoun i) in wlmli tiuv h%t, 
nanitrlv the ineri len inchi > \ r mile is cousi lered t j ]i the fdl whieh 

navigaljiC ruer shoUiX* not exceed I lie a\< rigt fill < l t)u 1 lai ge'. litm the 
pwiiit where i uiut^s with the Ji»ji m at \ILIi 1 1 1 1 1 w iics i lyj miles , 
Is 6 Hiehe-,|>er mile , from t/en'iris to ( ulgou j’Omde » 5 m he pel liule 
f*'om ( to the otlia heal wh le *he atlii sirilis oM » ibout 

I ^5 milesi 4 thcli^s per nisb , fiom li t a he u! i > e a ^ utt i ( xboul 200 
miles), also 4 mdies per nulc , from i t euUi l> the st i Uu Hu^l 
(sNiui ho miltsl, 1 la 2 ;nehc>ptr imh, iceorlmg to the tide J he /all 
of the Nik from the first ( attract to ( airo (553 nnli») is 61 iiithts per 
mile , fiom C iir> to the sei, it i-* very much les» The fall of the Missis 
Mjyi fur the fii^i J uiilrcd nuks from its m uuh, ts i So imh ptr mih 
for the second hundred miles, 2 inches , for the thud himdied, 2 
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the delta of Bengal The present delta of the Ganges may be The deltn 
taken to commence at a point 1231 miles from its source, 
and 326 from the sea by its longest channel At that point 
the head waters of the HugH break off, under the name 
of the Bhagirathi, from the parent channel, and make their 
way south to the sea 1 he main volume of the Ganges pursues 
Its course to the south east, and a great triangle of land, with 
Its southern base on the Ba> of Bengal, is thus enclosed 
Between the Hdgli on the west and the main channel on The 
the cast, a succession of offshoots strike southward from 
(iinges I he network of streams struggle slowly seaward tanes, 
over the level delta Iheir currents are no longer able, by 
reason of tliLir dimini'shed speed, to carry along the sdt or 
sand which the more rapid parent river has brought down 
from Northern India lhe> accordingly drop their burden of 
Slit in their ch inntls or along their margins, producing how th^L\ 
almond shaped island'*, and b\ degrees raising their banks 
ind channels ibove the su’^rounding plains hen they spill abo\e 
over in time of flood largest amount of silt is deposited 
on their banks, or near tlKin on the inland side In this wav 
not onl\ their bedb, bat also +he lands along their banks, 
raised 

bi t.no\ ni \ Pm I \U C H\^^EL OF THE GANGES 
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a Ire river cSumcl t e tw -v c i ik r^isci I ^ mi xe dep’' U s It from^ t ;e 
spi. uattr in umL vf ll tod t le -uri^ e <t the water whe i i ot m flojJ a tr e 
Ivni^s. swamp Mret fti i v frt^n t i er b ir» inn i h the riv<.r l ws wheT it >p 
over p UnKsii mictf oJ t the d >tuv Imc rej le eiu the urdiiiarv ‘evel jl t 
I V rt Mt. _ 

Ill'll. fui tile IiHiuii I I uiieii 2 57 intht- 2ul for jiie whult ^c;<. ior 
><■ ti,5 lui <.- frt m i'll. 1 K> H • > Mciin>'jb, t'K fili '» gi'en aa 4. 
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ruerebuiia n\ers of a delta thus build themselves up, as u were, 

themselves high-level canals, which m the rain} season overflow their 
up into banks and leave their silt upon the low country on either side 
eanaK^'^^ Thousands of squire miles in I ower Ikniril rL< tive m this wny 
each summer a toi)-dres:>ing of new soil, eairied free of cost 
for more thin i thousind miles by the river currentb from 
Northern Indi v or the still more distant Himihv is a s) stein of 
natural manuring whu h v lelds a con‘>iant succ ession of rich crops 
At Goalinda about hilf-w iv between the dcltilKid and 
Brahma^ ’ Gingcs unites with the nnin strcini of tlic 

lyra ami Biabiniputn ind farther down with the Meghni iheir com 
bined waters exhibit dcltiir operiuons on the most gigantic 
scale 1 hev rei recent the driinige collected b) the two 
vast nver sv'^tems of the Ginger ind the ilrihmiputn from 
an aggregate catchment bisin of 752 000 st airc miles on both 
Mdes of the Hunahvas the r with tin rnntill pouicd inio 
he Mc^hni from the etNUrn 3 ^u’‘nie^e witerdied 

1 he forces thus broUj^hi 1 no p u defv the t ontrol even 01 
modtn engincenni; \s the v i^^t network c 4 rvers (reeps 
farther down the delta thev baome mure and inoresk^gish 
lid r i^e their beds st il h ^hcr ihove tl e uh k eni flats h at h 
set cif chanre s 1 depressed trii ^ c»r sv\ np C/ii e thcr ^ ck 
s ) tnit tie lowe'^t Icvcis m 1 deili 1 e a mat Inlf w a\ 1 ctwcco 
khe rivers The s*‘rea n cuiistintlv overflows into thee 
de^^re^ied tiacts, ai d ^ndi ul\ filN iiein i ) w ih lu L I I'e 
watv.r which rushes iruin the r \ei i o the ‘-v\ iinj s has some 
tiine^ tie Colour of [>ea-soi \j from the \\ int l\ ol >>jk whitn it 

( rr e'' hvH it I Is stood a kv^ du^ m thv '^w a ips md th<, 

TtVer flood subsides the WtUer flows back fiom the s\\ imp'* into 
he nver ch 1 le! bu it ha’s dm^ ,t.(l its sih uu is of a 
c^car d I’-k brown ] ue J he w t »'eiii m- m the v mp and io 
decrees fids it uj thus ek>wU c re ilinj i cvv 1 md 1 nc mudih 
f luge of l) e trees w' ich hive b^en s ibuicraed he VMine'"' 
t'') It fresh deposit \s we skill jjre^cnd s^i. bt Ped r >ots 
mi dec i\ed smnips arc found at eri u dejilhs whih u atr 
’he top the excavau;r ccuks upon thf remans uf old i mks, 
h Acn [/ottr\,ird oilier tr hi n ni n »bi Uams whth 

vw i m lii-tonr Uincs were 1 hal tht ..ronn ’ 

lie list srene in the life C)t an fndi in i v« 1 is i wiKkn c 

il re^’t mr] inij) at tiu eml of du c\lti, ma 1 i^e 

1 i Lnoi n v(, itudc the nelwf^rk of lidil (reeks nw igi s into the 
1 Here t’l tie seCieis of I md aiding si aid chstlosed 
lie rver chan ids, fm 11 > checked b\ tne de id weight of t lie 
e i, dCi ovjt iiiost of tJieir remanmj^ sm^ wiidi euur^es 
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from the estuary as banks or blunted headlands The ocean 
< urrents also find themselves impeded by the out^io^\ from the 
nvers, and m their turn drop the burden of sand which the} 
swec]) along the coast The two causes combine to build up 
breakwaters of mingled sand and mud along the foreshore 
In this way, while the solid earth gradually grows outward into 
the sea, owing to the deposits of ruer silt, peninsulas and 
islands are formed around the river mouths from the sand 
dropped b} the ocean currents , and a double process of land 
making goes an 

i he grett I idnn rivcr*^ therefore, have not on’} pi d 
new «<olid ground In draining off the wa^er from neighbouring 
lakes and mar^^hes m their upper courses, and bv depositing 
Island'' in their beds lower down I he} are aKo const intv 
filling up the low hing tracts or swamps in their deltas and 
ire forming binks md ca^>es and masses of low hing land at 
their moulh^ Indeed, the} slowU construct ther ent re 
deltas In druin^ back the "'ea lower Kgvpt w'^s thu^ I'^e 

^ift of the aecurd to hc’* ^ ne-ts in the 01 Hero 

dotus and the Pnnince of lower Een^al is in t^e 

‘•’ru te‘'t sfi^T ii« st^T'-e tne e It of the O n^e'' toe R’-a ma 
putri '’nd thi i e ciehxs (‘f these hrec nver 

•'VsUins ae m modern t me*' unutd mto o le, Li ^ ve 

d stin< t (let 1 c u’n ire oh^ .\ajle lie v<elta i^ad ot 

linimni o a <oinuicices ne ir the bci d w lere Pe r ver 
now twi'-LS 0 e so ith 10 11 d lae Gaio H N 220 n 'e^- liO a 
the se i i'- the eniw tbv.N i he fue^ent deita head ut tie 
(iUip^es begins u tne jioint wheie 1 e Rh ^i^a ^ i bre'^k^ sout^- 
w ird from the miin t Iniiul *. m) il t t 220 1 1 ’es n ' c eC" 
line from ine sea i he deltl ut ll e Me Jin , whleh rej e-'e^ ■> 
the leaw sou he in r tint t i ui the khiM H !’•' to^et »er w ^h 
the We'*tcrn dl ip Ue ot the WUeldvd be wecn BeP^ 1 "nd 
Iiuk[eiulent lull in toiununees m s^l, et I)- net 

1 he thiee de« i*' n ste id 01 e u h lutnin^ 1 tii mg’e ’ the 
(ifetk A, unite to i like 1 iru^ulir p ira^ ^logr i n, iimn i ^ 
mi uid ::2o miles l,om li e ( en^'t with an nnue bre adth so 01 
xbout 2^0 mile^ I ius \ JKm lb s n ol su ^0,000 s re 
links W IS i>lUe <o\cledwith the set t d It has beeU slowl) 
tilled up to tile hevht ot U k 1st 400 Uet In de^ Osit^^wni^h 
l) e nvvis !i i\e biou^ht clown I 1 other wends, the united iiver 
sv^teins i)t the (iinges Rrahui ip i 1 1, nid hoe loin 

iw i\ fiom the Ihnnavi'* ukI \vvth eastern Ikngal eiunigh 
e rth to build up t lottv islind, with in re i ot 50,000 biiuue 
m ks and i heigl l ut 40c feet 
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Care has been taken not to overstate the v»ork performed bj 
the Bengal n\ ers Borings have been carried dovv n to 48 1 feet at 
Crlcutla, but the auger broke at that depth, and it is unpossibk 
to sa} hou much farther the alluvnl deposits ma> go 1 here 
Stem to have been successive eias of vegetation, followed b} 
repeated depressions ci the surfict These succtssivt eras ol 
vegetation now form livers of stumps of trees peat beds, and 
carbonized wood Passing below triLCs oi recenth submerged 
toreSth, a w ell -m irked }>eat-l>ed is found in excavations 
around C alcutu at a dejith varving from 20 to 30 feet , and 
detaved wood with pieces ot fine coal, such as occur in 
nioun am suein^ has been met with at 1 dejith ol 392 feet 
bc'asi ized reina ol animal hie hue been bn>u.^ht up 
Horn 372 lee*' below the preseiu sur ue I he lootnote ^ 
ihusinies th^ succcs&ive livers ol he v st and loftv ishnd, 
sO o sptik, wnich the r ters luve binll up — in isUnd will 
an area of 50000 sv[uire miles, md 400 leet huh trorn its 
fouiua ion ahhoigh 1 phcesonlv i lew inches ibcne sea leve' 

^ ‘ ♦n t Ivtj/ 2t of P'lcetd uf CnjiM t <.e o n n stij uj 

ten t'le 3 h) in^ a 3 oi W i fi , i>teem ez \j)zu lS|.o* VUez 

pt *' 1 za nru 1 t' ^ siir v c mjz' t i tUp n of a 4 lo ftt 1 s r »» 

< f b 1 " Uutf 15 feet ill thiekriL > u b znt w h I it K 1 ) thi 

wd- a 1^1 c« 1 ; T^d -ij ^ \ ela\ wk en 1 t 1 1 i« i \ 1 \ il t in t 1 » 

fi n tU a Iniixture I’jie n t. ii i * p m n > \ Uv o| ^ 

a u s n e I f a » jut 3 a ftL ir m t .e '•v if e\ T d \ 1 1 \ r j. lu, 

\i I eni» Ve Wl J ^ * 1 ^ r iiiK'’ 1 ill p * it lltUt to 

le 1 jf 120 fee^ wftn esn, 1 !^ J, n \in ti «i » 

UM e *52 ee Uit ja I i Ue 111 « 1 rtU in (. Its 

r n, in eru i\c i w» ‘ le I \m \f i no i s u } \ e i M e n 1 

ies nh 14 I \ Lt e el t ll e Ute tils «h li i i \l I I < 

' I c^ Will \ch iw \ n**' 11. m i*ui 1.^ K ^ iei t i \ \\ n 

e ar nl Vi nn^ i' it v»i I a , un i\ tm 

1 4 i u U It \ ^ u\ JeiuiQiij t j et \ tim vinu ^ t t ' 

J "0 I e , az <1 t 1'' ,^1 ll i V U n t e I el an ^ 1 i\t wi h ti \^n\f 1 ot 

d'^i / ‘ ! 1 j l, to a Ueplh r( iSo et I \ lotj lee I ' U 1 , I ^ l Uei 

w ' zr^iiia 111 i an i 221 v ail 1 n u i i i lU ^ 

^rs^nie s of h K-i )Tk w li loiuk^ol ^ z/z i/ a 1 ^ 1 t ‘ i / m 
t * ar tlx uMiL s ra jun z iii fl t » ^40 f< « au 4 h f s ‘ 

M e, ( o »je tin I to I c \}L heiDt t u ( f a lUj , w > f /kj k » t 

i jneec ol supl ->-e I >il t t hti was fo id, n d I i p»i 

j ieee of he iDiC suii^ 'll <. we»e oblm * \l ^72 It i ti } 1 1 h 
h ^ti wa dieovirt* ku! j* eonz Ujo* I z in U) Jz nn j in izn m 

bro*4i h) the h /rei \t y)2 fiel » f w pl.^.e ol me * / s ii z*, ir* 

lonn I I 1 tU he<K of nioiun oz) uilh v >nu Iz j dtiaie^ 

wixii, w^f^ picz e * <■ m of ? fi. ail ‘ i pxj ‘ i i ^ z le i hin< I l 

uas UM z hi up } r mi 4 (</ to 4S1 kt , 1 1» in M < th » t t* t < k 

i tt, ntz Ml e*i'lju,^eb with hinple e< n , id { t^inenu of pnu it\ 

1 r ,<par/ fel/j *ir, inu i, slate ml hni -.tom p \ tiled ml 11 d 
b til the I He histeMz leimn Ui 
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It should be remembered, ho\\e\er, that the ruers ha\e ^pper 
been aided m their \vork by the sand deposited by the ?hnishui 
ocean currents But, on the other hand, the alluMal deposits l>> met 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra commence far to the noith 
of the jircsent dclta-head, and ha\e a total area great!) 
exceeding the 50,000 square miles mentioned in a former 
pingraph 1 he Brahmaputra has covered with thick allmium 
the >allc} of A^ssani , its confluent, the Meghna, or rather the 
upper waters which ultimatclv form the Meghna, ha-ve done 
the same fertilizing task for the talleti c f Cachar and S}lhet , 
while the ( ranges, with its might) fcedcr'^, has j)re})ared for thv, 
uses of man thousands of square miles of land m the broad 
hollow Ijctvvecn the Himaiasa-, ind the Vindh)as far to the 
noith-west of its present delta \ large quantiiv of the finest 
and hghtv^t sdt> morv.r)\i,r, is earned out to sea, and di">coioui's 
the Bi) oi 150 miles from the '.noie Ihe plains ot 

Ikngd ar^ ou«\ iK a it of t c it 

Scvcia^ Utcmp^'3 h ne been m < e to e->timatw the t me which v 
tht. CiIivl'5 \nd Brahm i ‘U^ra have ret lurea for 

nr f 

romphdi ng the r lu ntK Lonrg'. a reidv cited ^ 

together w u 1 nun L vtoint b\ Cu onel Ba ’’d bmith 

in the Lt7Uu//T Jiurral ij 1 / i/^/j ^ and tne Ke\ 

Mr i \t.roM ‘Uiun^' ioni lie tiuet niitera’^ Ilt such "n 
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Ganges and Jumna canals Ihe Cjanges Canal had, in 1883, 
a length of 445 miles, with 3428 miks of distributaries , an 
irrigated area of 856,035 acres (including both autumn and 
spring crops), and a rc\cnue of j£2-]g 449, on a total outlay 
of 2f millions staling {J2 767,538 to 1883) The Lo\^cr 
Ganges Canal will bring under irrigation nearly million 
acres (including both autamn and syinng crops; It has 
already (1882-83) a main channel of 556 miles with 1991 
miles of distributaries , an irrigated area ol 606,01 7 acres , and 
a clear re\enuc of ;£*io7,ooo, or 4 13 ner cent on the total 
outlay up to 1SS3 (>^2,589,624; The 1 astern Junna Canal 
has a length of 130 mdes, with 618 miles of main distribu- 
taries In 18S3, the total dislnbutane^^ aggregated nearh 
900 miles with an irrigated area ot 240233 acres and a 
revenue of /"Sa 665 or 28 4 ])er cent on the to al outias to 
that ve ir ^^290,839) J ne t-^tern Jumna Cana^ measures 
43$ miles, with an a^gte*.i^e of 259 miles of di- 1 batin^ 
channels, beMUL" ])ru -u-;. waicrcoar^L.'^ un^atiCj^ an irea 01 
374,243 acres wi^b a revenue of ;/*74 606 or S 4 per cem on 
a capital ou 1 \ to i^s3 ol ^^84 932 Ihe IolT (jange*' ai d 
Jumnr ( inaK therefoT-c, a irrigate a^gre^a e ''rci 

ot o\Lr two mi hon and w H t t. mnilv inigue ov^r 

three miHion'' \nion^ mirv o hei in tZiii cn eip n 
I ])pei Indii are the \^i ’ l>in Di > Roh ^nd ind Biinu 
iktw i, and the v t 1 cn h an J I 1 In ii v k n Ci^a ^ 

Ihe Ind in i vei-- li» m noi^u ci i-'.we have seen ibeacr 
hiahwavsot Lr>untr\ Ihev v tlv.a. triiN t or 

collection dist du t» on nd e\ooU of tne igra v lal staples 
^^hll the nruius n. a d e hvin^ tH)dv the rveis ate to die 
Jhm'^of lielVll r It the VelV potetlLV ti Lllergv s<'lie iiuK\^i 

limes ( 1 ise'' tel nhle c ^ miius Vuieh 1 a^ar passes w idle 1 1 '' 
floods, which svvec]) oh < it le iiul v i s»nus md tl e ^ niKu ' 
Clauses waiian\o s f unihes 1 eii ' c i t’ e’r *'0 ds 

In their u| per iO^Ose'' wJ v t d ei W Ivel is i ai ed >v 
canilsluthe helds the luh moated mds Irted feva and 
are in place'' unde led steiile In a snin^ ciusc < died fch 
1 iither down the untoiVi d’lble uve^s wna^le across the face 
ol the countrv deseU ng then Oid beds Old seirehin^^ out new 
chinnelsioi tlunisehes, sonutmic*' it cistimeol nnn> miles 
iheii old bmks, clothed wih tues iiui doued along the 1 
route with Milages, run bke Inji lukts thro mh the level 
rue-ficlds and nuik the de^eiteJ to ise of the nver 

It has hem shown lunv the hr ihnupiUi i ucscrttd its mam 
channel ol the list centuiv and now lUshes to the set bv i 
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by a rapid contraction of the channel The obstructed influx, 
no longer able to spread itself out, rises into a \sall of 
waters from 5 to 30 feci in height, which rushes onwards at a 
rite nearly double that of a stage coach Rennel stated that 
the Hiigli bore ran from Hiigh Point to Hiigli Town, a 
distance of about 70 miles, m four hours 1 he native boatmen 
fl) from the bank (against which their craft would otherwise 
be dashed) into the broad mid'channel when thc) hear its 
approaching roar The bore of the Meghna is so ‘terrific 
and dangerous^ that no boat will \cnlure down certain of the 
channels at spring tide 

I he Indian ruers not onl} desert the cities on their banks, liamlc ^ 
but the} sometimes tear them awa\ ^fam a hamlet and 
nee field and incient gro\c of trees is remor^eleasU eaten up 
each autumn b) the < urrent \ Bengal proprietor has often 
to look on hc]plessl\ while his e'^tate is being swept awa}, or 
<on\er*ecl into the bed of a broad, deep rtver \n important 
branch of Indian legi'^^ition deals with die propnetar} change'^ 
thus caused h\ alUi\u)i and diluMOn 

I he iners ha\^ a itidenc\ to ^ira tiemsches Kw > 

I heir cour>>e consists of a series of beiuK in eai h of which ti e 
( urrent '-et^ uan>t one bink, wbich it indermiaes while it 
Iea\e‘^ '^ti’L water on the other bink in wn eh new cepo^'N ot 
hnd tike place Ih dt^ree^ thc-e twi'-ts become si ^rper and 
sb irj)ei until the interie iin^ land is dmo‘-t worn aw'»\, leating 
tjnh a narrow tongue Ixtwecn the bend'' IJic rncr firal'i 
]>ur»ts tliroui^h the slt.i der '•tr p of soil or a canal cur across 

II b) human aJ^cli(^ uul direU conimunica lOn is thus es’‘'^o- 
lished be ween ptiuiis rornierh mam mi es distant b\ the 
windmas of the nse** I Ms ]'roce''s of eatu g iw ia soil froi i 
the one bulk i^uus^ which the current sci*> and depositing 
silt in the still w ltd aion^ the other bank w coistuitl} at 
wtirk hveii m ineir quiet moods, there to»*e, the rners stead l> 
steal land from the old owneis, ind gne it to iiew ones 

Dunn^ the runs these torcc'' woik with uncontrollable fim Viuwn 

e hav e mentioned t!i \t the first terminus of the I astern Beng d 
Railwaa at Kushtii hid been partulh deserted bt the Ganges 
Its new terminus at (lOilandi his sufier^d from an opposite 
hut ctiinll} dii>astrous ucideiu l^’p to 187^;, the Gemlanda 
station stood U]>on a nnssi\e eiubinkniem near the waters 
edge, protected b> niisom\ spurs running out to the ruer 
\hout ^130000 had been s]>ent upon these proteeme works, 
and It was liopcd that engineering skill had conquered the 
\ioIemo of the <>angeUc floods. But m Vugust 1675, 
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solid misonn spurs, the lailwa} station, and the inagistiatt’s 
court, ^^ere all swept awaj and deep water covered then 
sue A new Goahnda tcnninus had to be erected two miles 
inland from the former rner-bank Higher up the Ganges, 
duMiI chingts on so grcit a scale have been encountered at 
the iivcr-crossmg, wher^, th^ Northern Dcngii Railw i) begins 
ind the I astern Bengal Railw iv ends that no costl) or per 
manent terminu*? has }et beun attemjUed Ihrou^hout the 
long courses ot the Ganges and Brihiuaputi i, the might) 
cii*Tents each autumn iindt. inline and then rend aua\ nnnv 
l ou^uid acKs of solid lind 1 hev ilterwards deposit then 
spod in then channCis farther down, ind thus, as iias been 
s 'o\\ 1 Ri\e hi^h and dr\ in rain m inv in in< u.nt citv on 

thi ir lonks 
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Indian District requires an average fall of not less than 40 to 
60 inches in order to grow rice as its staple crop A line might 
almost be drawn across Behar, to the north of which rice 
ceases to be the staple food of the people, its place being 
taken by millets, and in a less degree by w heat. There are, 
indeed, rice growing tracts in well watered or low-lying Districts 
of Northern India, and m the ri\er vallejs or deltas and level 
strips around the southern coast But speaking general!), 
throughout North-Western, Central, and Southern India (except 
in the coast strip), nee is consumed only bv the richer classes 

The products of each Province are carcfullv enumerated in the scenery i 
separate provincial articlca m The Impenal Gazetteer of India 
and an account of the most important vmII be found under ^ 

♦he heading of Agriculture m the present \ olume They are 
hLie referred to onl) so far as is neces^ar) to give a general 
idea of the scenerv of the river plains Along the upper and 
middle courses ot P-'c Ben^al rivers, the countrv rises gentiv Ia^bJ 
from the r n in fertile unduuiu.ns, dotted with m .d 
vi21ag?.s and adorned wph noble trees Mango gro\es seen 
♦he air wi h the^r blo^sCiUi n spring, and vield iju’^dant 

iiuit m miner Inc Mjread ng banvan, with its c^ onnade^ 

»f haiij^iag rouv^ th(^ srteh ftpal wiin gre^n lUbses of 
^olnge tie wiM Cuilon Tlc Jowm^whk leaflets wuh 
iKaw ciim^on llowu-^ the id’ ^ a nid\ ^aapt^JL nd, and 

the ijiuck ^^owmp rt xr ibi. r h< xd^ abuxe e tiop Ue 
\h the nver:3 "ppru u h il ^ c ja:st tl <. palm tree'' Mki, po-'Ses^ioi 
jf tho liCene 1 1 1 on iix ^rv landsc j e ip the eePa is a f u b'To^-ch In i . 
ul rucjltuk fnn-.td n\ xJ w^ih in LVtr^retn ot bam 

boos tocuanulb di e ♦Uc-s "Tc 1, and othe’* to"*onLtted iulm« 

II is peopled u let SLCins v '^i^ht h re of vi Iaac> 

l^>r e u h Inmkl i'- hukkii iw \ amid 1 s own gruve ui j ixnta iis 
and wtxUhj.ivu^ tuc'' I ht. bxnboo xnd cocoxnu. p av a 
<.on<^pK lous pirt in industrid hte ot tlu people and 

the luimeruus ]>rodiu ts deiAed tioin them uiLkiding rope 
oil, food, loddei, Kiel ind timbei, Inve bueii dwelt on w lx 
admir uion bv inanv w riiets 

1 he CIO] )s also change' xs we sxil down the lUer^' In the C 101 ^ >f 
north, the ]irm<ipil ^-.ruxs are whext, birk\, Indian corn, 
and a variet) of imllets, sueli a^ joaf (^Vughum \ u’gare) and Btng„ 
hajia (Bcniusetiun txjdxoukuml In the delu, on the other of ibe 
hand, rice is the st ipk xiup, and the universal diet In a 
single District, Ringpur, there ue 295 so])xnte kinds of nee 
known to the peasant ^ who Ins kirned to grow his favourite 
* MtiUsti at i ttnf /> 'ol vu pp 234‘‘2^7 

\OU \1 tr 
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crop m e\erv localitv, from the comparatncly dry groui)d, which 
Melds the dman hwest, to the swamiis 12 feet deep, on the 
surface of whose waters the lue eiis iTia> be seen struggling 
upwards for air Siigni'Cane, oil seeds, fii\, mustard, sesamum, 
palraa chnsti, cotton tobacco indigo satflowei and other dyes, 
snngei conandci red pepper capsicum cummin, and precious 
spices are giown both in the Upper Pro\m<cs, and in the 
moister \allc\s and delti of I ower Bengal 
Bute- \ whole phimiacopaia of inedicmes, troin the well known 

^ Jeds ° aloe and castor*oil to obscuu but \iluiblc febrifuges, 

IS del \ed from shrubs herbs, and roots Resins, gums, 
sarnishcs India rubbci jierfume ods and a hundred articles of 
commerce 07 lu\ir\ arc ohtamed Ironi the fields ind the 
loitsts \ egetablcs both indutnous and im[)oried from 
hniope iar^^Ci\ en*er into the food of the {jcople Ihe melon 
and Iiuae \c low ptmipkin spread thcmstKcs o\ci the thatched 
oof^' ui i^nato Ofina ind \ ims irc Uiuhcd to the 

homcsteids i he lea phm i" rt aud on iIk hdia laiues which 
sk>rr the ] aiii-^ bo*” in the \orih\\e'^t and in \ssam the 
oTjuini |>(V;p\ hiltw u tlowTi thi. <i'»nucs irouiid HeHaie'^ 

and m Bcnar civ snkwtrni in nocin stU larthei down lit 
i ower Beniial wmle tic lutc lii>K is csscuii thN a<ro]>ofthe 
delti nd would exh lUst vw so»i not ft rtih/cd In n\ci floods 
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the sake of eas> remembrance, therefore, we may take the in- 
habitants of the river plains in the north at about 150 millions, 
and the inhabitants of the southern table-land at 100 millions 
1 he Deccan, in its local acceptation, is restricted to the The 
high inland tract between the Narbada Werbuddaj and the 
Kistna rivers but tin terra is also loosely used to include the 
whole country south of the \ indh}as as far as Cape Comorin 
aken in this w ide sense, it slopes up from the southern edge 
of the C»angetir plains Ihree ranges of hills support its Its three 
northern Us eastern and its western side, the two latter 

’ mountain 

meeting at a sharp angle near Cape Comorin walk 

I he northern side is buttressed by confused ranges, with alhe 
general direction ot east to west, popularh known m the 
aggregate as the '\indh\a mountains The Vindhjas, how* tarns 
ever, are made u]> of 3e\eral distinct hill systems Two sacred 
peaks stand as oatpo^N m the evtreme east and west, with a 
succession rather tnan a series of ranges stretching 800 miles 
between \t the western extrcniuv Mount \.bu, famous for 
U'> exquisite J an temples, rises, as a solitarv outlier of the 
\ra\alU hilK 56?^ feet abo\e the Rajpatana plains like an 
Island out ot the ^e i Be^o^d the souihern limits of tha*" hei’* 
plain the \ imilm ranee ot modem geognph} runs almost 
due east Irian (nijara tonniU^ the northern wall of the Nar *^^”=*®* 
luda \a]le\ I he ri mountains stretch, aUo east and 

we^l, to the south ot tne Narbadi rner, and form the 
watershed between it and the 1 ipt loward" the heart ot 
Indiq the cistern e\ rumiies at the \ indlnas and Satpuras 
end in the hi^nhnd'^ oi the e ei tra Province's Passm^, 
still east, the hill M'^um nnd^ i continuation in the Kaimur 
! inge and Us (onaeiieis IheSe m then turn end in tne 
outhinu ]K iks md spurs that mark the. western boiindan 
<if lower Pengal and ibui on the oul course ot the Ciangts 
under the name ot tiu Kqnuhai hills e>n the extieme east 
Mount Pirasnad like Mount \bu on ^he extreme west 
sa( red to I am 1 ites uses to 4470 ket abov e die k»angeue plain 
Iht vinous rinires ot the \ indh} is trom ij;oo to ovei 
4000 feet hi^^h, tonn, is u were the northern wall and but- 
tresses whieh support the ecntnl tiblehnd But m this 
stnsc the \ indln is must be liken is 1 loo-'O convenient the 
UeHcraluation tor the eoUj^cnes of mount uus and table lands 
between the Ginitetie pluns ind the Nirbada vallev Now between 
pierced In road and railwav, lhe\ stood in forniei times as 
l>i rner of mountain and jungle between Northern and Southern southern 
India, ami formed one of the nnm dillieultieb m welding the 
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\\hole into an empire They consist of vast masses of forests, 
ndges, and peaks, broken by cultivated tracts of the rich 
iotton-bearing black soil, exquisite nver vallc}s, and high lying 
grassy plains. 

The other t^^o suks of the elevated southern triangle are 
knovn as the Eistern and AVcbtcrn Gh\ts These ranges 
‘^tart southwards from the eastern and western extremities of 
die Vindhvas, ind run ilong the eastern andv^estern coasts 
ot India, The Pastern Ghats stict( h in fragmcntirv spurs 
and ndj^es down the Madras J’rc^idcncv receding inland and 
k^vina bread kvG truts between thur bisc and the coast 
I he stern GhU'. iorm the grt. u sea wvll of the liombav 
dv.m\, with a compuatiVLh narrow ''trip belttcen theii 
ad rht ''hore Sonie of in<,m n>L in inacnifn ent jiucijJicts 
headlands 01 1 of the oc^an ii d truh look hkt roK>abil 
la idmg r>» rA) fro n uiv. sl i 1 U L or Madrid 
Ghns recede 10 average ek\ auin of 1^00 k^t 

l'"e ^^e‘' ein O’* Humhn G i’" a',i e id muie ibniplK t»oin d e 
''Ll tt> a Ver^^eleljuo vbnut 3Cao lv,tt with Jelk^l^ lU 
470c a'O^g d^e coa^ j- to 70:0 Kit ind evih S76,^ ket 
n de Li ataic 1 ir^ e wh<.ie the\ i t e with llie J i>t^ 1 
(if'j S to ^ iri s '^noihern e't is 

i nti tnan^^u^ »r ] lean i e u >,ed Iks fruin locc ‘o 
3CC0 iLv >OVe e of the se^ V U it K doiteil w di 

j vdks * St Tncd \^ dl II ^-,1 N eV‘ ' d j ^ 40^0 let t ai he I 
I be- r jwn M - ' i \ii^’ - (L ’ e Mo nti with the 

- 1 1 i J 'll <>1 Me o L *k lit act 7s,co Kit lUtJVc. 

{ e >e l I'er pv) Tl • I>(j(Mhc*li |elk ""700 leet 

n the .. J, hev ed «• d e n i e 1 he in eni»i | ’ »eau is 
''j I ; ( hed b\ f p - i.- troi i e k\el t ua t s»np 

‘ n ' e we*^ ^ » e 1 ’ e ii' ^ r Gi i t m e\M i,>h x (ends i 
i uneTuo - \ K huu 40 jii> i ''o 4 h-c '"t I) md»iv vitv, 

) 1 } tight ot 2027 feet In ia<un‘ wi-,regu(kd is 

e kt V to th,. I>e<< n, ind (o?ld !> G d \\ 1 stnili bind 
.. un<i xiw ixim atlenij inj, kj p‘ ne rite tu/iu the loasl \ 
< kbrited m hi ir\ r(»ai] was t.mstruted b> the llniish up 
t »is jcss, ird 1 ''aanallv ^ne tl e < oinnuiiti of the inters .r to 
then r»sii 4 p It (/L^inbn \ i iiiw i\ line 1 is now bttn 
f irrtd up the -orgt twisting r( ‘ nd the sloilderNof nioiin 
»tins tunrich ng through iMerumng (tks, md clinging along 
rarrew kdges to iht fue of the piedpKe \t one point the 
is so as to reiidtr i tiritiitous turn impossible, 

and the trams have to ‘^top and reverse their direction <m a 
’tvelled Icrraic !hc 'ihall Cdut (1912 feet), to the noth 
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east of Bombay, has in like manner been scaled both by road and iLc 
and railway Another celebrated pass, farther down the coast, 
connects the military centre of Bclgaum with the little port of 
Vengurla 

These ‘landing-stairs’ from the sea to the interior present 
scenes of rugged grandeur 1 he trap rocks stand out, after 
ages of denudation, like circular fortresses flanked by round ihUfor-, 
towers and crowned with nature’s citadels, from the mass of 
hills behind, natural fastnesses, which in the Maratha times 
were rendered impregnable b> military ar^ In the south of 
Bomba}, the passes climb up from the sea through thick 
forests, the haunt of the tiger and the mighty bison Still 
farther down the coast, the western mountain wall dips deep 
into the Palghdt \alle} — a remarkable gap, 20 miles broad, Xrelai 
and leading b} an ea')} route, onl} 1000 feet in height, from Pa 
the seaboud to the interior A tlurd railway and militar} 
road j)en^tnte b} tins ])aj>sage from Be\pur, and cross the 
jicninsula to JMadra'j V fourth railwa\ smarts inland from the 
co'ii>t at the rortugUL*»e Settlement ot Goa 

On the ea'^te^n side ot Incln the Ghns form a series ofT}ei\vi 

spur^ and Luttit^^ses for the e’e\'’ted inner plateau rather 
; 1, n j j 1 inner 

than a rontinuoU'> niouian will j hej are tra\e^seG b\ 

number of broid ind ea«'} passages irom the ifadr'b coast 

ihroign tne^e openn tlie ramta'l of tie southern hah 

of the inner phtLiu re'^OiL-* the a^a Tne drainage from tl e 

northein or \ indh\ in edge 01 the ti rce in Jed nble Gnd fa K 

into the Cruij^e:* 1 he \itl idi (Neibadda) and I ipn carri 

the riinliH ot tht. souil ern Nlc»pe:> of the ^l^dh^a:> and oi 

ti e satpuri H lU in two ihiiost par llel lines into the Gulf Oi 

Canilni But iroin bunt, in lat ai aS to Cige Comorin i 

lit S 4, no L,reU ruer sutti^Ld^in ]>Krcing the esiern Gba ^ lotM 

or ui redt-liin^ the Ikmiou toi^t tium die inteuor tible iind 

Ihe \\ extern Gh Us K>r n, in fiet a lott\ unbroken birrier 
l>x,tw«.en iIk waters ol vhe cential piiteau and the Indian 
(kcun J he drauiaite h..s thertforc to nuke it<5 wai i ^ 

India to the eastw ird> now toainmu and twisting sharph 
round pioj^.eUng nn^^eN then tui 'bling down rniius, 
roaring through rapuK, or r ishing along \ alle\ ^ until the 
lam whuh the Bombat i bre^*«. has chopped on tie 
ndges of the Western Cdiitb finall\ fills mlo the Bj} ot 
Bengal In this wi), the three gr^at ruers of the ^Madris 
BresKlem\, \i/ the Goduan, the kistna (Krishna), anc* 
the Kiveu(C luvcr)), in the niountamb oterhangmg the 
Boiulia) coast, and tinu'^e the whole breidlh of the rentrd 
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table-land before they reach the sea on the cistern shores ot 
India, 

Ibj^toucal Yhe physical geograph} and the political deslin} of the 
c^eof sides of the Indian peninsula h'i\c been dtlcrnuncil b} iht 
characteristics of the mountain ranges on citlur coast On the 
t?rn Ghats* the Madias countrv is comparatucK open and ^as iK\a>‘' 
accessible to the ‘spread of civilisation On the theft fort, 
the ancient dynasties of bouilurn Indn hxed their capuil- 
Along the west, on!} a nairow stnj) of lowland intcrvi.nf^ 
between the barrier ringe and the Ilombi} st aboard I his 
western tract long rtnnined ijiart iroin tht tivihsition oi 
the oasU^'n coast lo our own da\, one ui iw lulinu ra(t^ 
the Xairs ictain land tenure. s anti sot nl < U'.ituns siu h as fioh 
indr), which mark a invuh ruder agt of hum in idv inccmtnt 
than Hinduism and whith in other parts of Indn onh linear 
among isolated hill tnbts On the othc? Innd, the |>cop’i- 
ndofdeof this wes'^ern or Bonihn toast enitn a bountiful runfall 
i«'nall unknown in tht inner u and iIjl cast 1 he monsoejn 
dashes Its rain hdtn < hmds against the t urn Oluts and 
3'ours from tod to ?oo inche> of rain r|MJn their nnntime 
^ opes tumi khantksh down to Mahbir H\ tic time the 
ironxoon hi*? croS'*ed the e*? trn its u Ins dro]iptd the 
**reater part us a^jaeous benien md tLiunl Distruts suth 
"S Bangalore, obnm on]\ abo '',5 11 <hes Ihc e isUrn eoisi 
iKo rc;cti\cs a monsoon <*i Us own but evept m the nemh 
bourhood of the sea, ihe rainfill th^iu^l oi t the Madns 
Presiden< \ is sran^, seldom ev ceding 40 inehes m the \car 
The dchas of the three ^reat rj\ers iloru the Matlras foa^t 
form howc\er tracts of inevinusMbk fertiUu and much is 
done be irrigation to husband ami itili/c both the loc d 
rainfall and the a^Minihud waters wlml the n\crb bn 
down 

1 The annent hanskril joets ‘^jCik of S;uthcrn Indn as 

under fonsts but mm h of t)ie Jortst hnd h 
^^iduail} been dun ded b\ the axe of the (uhnator, or in 
I i ua consequence of the (htenoration ]»rodufed In i nrhetktd firis 
ind the grazing of innumerable herds of f utk sheejs iml 
^o'^ts Roueddv sjic iking Southern India consists of lour 
l^ifest rcenons— I ir 4 , the Western (dials and iht plains of the 
Konkan, Malibiir, and 'Iravamore iiuwetn them iml the sen , 
second, th^ karnaiik, with the I astern (ihats, o<iup\mg the 
linds «ilong tnc Coromandel roist and the outer slopes of 
the hill ranges lx hind them third, the Deccan, comprising 
the h.gh phileaux of 11 ndardbAd llu ( ukd Di truls, Mjsore, 
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Coimbatore, and Salem, fourth, the forests of the Northern 
Circars in the Madras Presidency 

Each of these Distncts has its own peculiar vegetation Forests of 
'I hat of the first region, or Western Ghats, largel> consists of 
virgin forests of huge trees, vnth an infinite variety of smaller 
shrubs, epiphytic and parasitic plants, and lianas or tangled 
creepers which bind together even the giants of the forest 
Jhe king of these forests is the teak (Tectona grandis, 

Ltnn) Ihis prince of timber is no^^ found m the greatest 
abundance m the forests of Kanara, in the ^\)nad, and in 
the Anamalai Hills of Coimbatore and Cochin Ihe pun 
tree (Caloph)llum mophjllum, Ltnn ) is more especially found 
in the southernmost forests of 1 raiancore and Tmnevelh, where 
tall straight stems, fit for the spars and masts of seagoing ships, 
are procured 1 he jack fruit (Artocarpus mtegrifoha, Ltnn ) 
and its more common relation the aim (Artocarpus hirsuta, 

Lam ), furnish a preitj jehow coloured timber, the blackwood 
(Dalbergia latifoha, Roxb ) j iclds huge logs excellent for carved 
furniture I he Iermmilias(I tomentosa and T paniculata, 

U and A ) \\ ith the benteak (Lagerstrcemia niicrocarpa, IV ^ht ) 
suppl) strong >\ood suitable for the weP built houses of the 
prosperous population of Malabar and Tra\ancore The 
dammer tree or Indian ^opal (^ atera indica, Ltnn } 3 jeids its 
Useful resin i he irround \Lgetanon supplies one of the most 
\iluable of Indim e\])orts, the cardamom lo enumerate all 
the important trees and products of the Mcsiern Ghats ^\ould, 
however, be impossible 

In the karnjuk region, the lorcsts rare!} consist of large Fore<5is 3 f 

timber, m consequence ot the drier climate and the shorter 

\ 1 ■* , - t Ghat'S and 

monsoon rains Nor are the) ot a ^\lde area Most ol the KarnatiU 

forests consist oi \%hit is knoN\n as L\ergreen Scrub/ m which 

the prominent trees are the Eugenia jambohni, Lam , Mimusops 

indica, ltnn , and the *:trvehnme (Mr\chnos nu\ \omica Linn ) 

On the slopes of the hills decvduous forest appears with teak, 

iermmahas, Xnogeissus, and occasional red sanders 

iht Deeein region, which gets a share ot both monsoons Forests 
(nimeU the monsoon from the south-west fiom June to Sep 
tember, and th it from the north - c ist irom Septenioer to 
Januar\), has still some large are is cohered with fine forest, 
and )ielding good limber C hief among these areas are the 
Nallamalai Hills of kirnul, the Pilkoncla Hills ot Cuddapah, 
the Collegal Hills of Coimbatore, and the She\aro) and 
faiadi ranges of bilem and North Arcot In the NalJumlai 
iliUs, b//<ua/ (rterocarpus M irsu]aum, And) and sdj {Tei- 
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t i^iein side of the Bay of Bengal Between the narrow 
niintime tract and the Ira wadi valley runs a backbone of lofty 
nnges Thtse ranges, known as the Yoma (Roma) mounlims, 
tic co\ered with dense forests, and sepxrate the Irawadi 
\xile> trom the strij) of coast Ihc Yoma nnges have 
peaks exceeding 4000 feet, and culminate m the Blue 
Mountain, 7100 fect Ihc) are crossed b) pisses, one of 
which, the An or Aeng, rises to 4517 feet abo\e the sea level 
\ thousand cieeks indent the seaboard ind the whole of the 
}c\el countrt both on the coast ind in the Irawidi c illc\, 
tunns one cast ruc held Iht ruers floit down an abund mt 
sjpplt ot teak and bamboos froiu the north Jobuco, of 
ti excellent quahtt, siqipht-) the <igxr^ whuh all Burine‘»t 
men, women, and children/ Mnokc, and aflurds in industrial 
’product of increising value \nkan and or the 

PioMPCcs of the coa^t '•tnp and "iImt* the Irxwadi vailtv, 
contain mineral oil spnngN I enasscnni forms a lon^ narrow 
miritinu Province rennmg southw ird fioin the mouths of the 
Iiawadi to Point ^ icton i, where the Ihitish teintoiv adjoins 
'^lam iena'jsenm rt<n in im mines ‘ind comuns iron ores 
equal to the finest "^wedish besides gold and copj»cr m 
nid'er (pianutits, xnd a verv pure limestone Rice and 

Tiber torni the staple ev^oit^ of Burma and nee i'* a»so 
tie univerarl foou 01 the people British Bormx inelu ling 
Icnassenni has an area ol ovei S7,ooo square nnics, and a 
I >pul''iion, in iSSi, of 3^ nuPiwn persons It is forluuue m 
s ill possessing widt ireis of \ei uriCil is acd i md to meet tne 
wants of itb rapiul) infreasin^ pcoj/le * 

Mnce these '‘Uecti Went to press the j^ersisient miseordiut 
of K ng Ihtbiu m Upoer Birna, his (jbninate detuU of 
justice, and hw frustriiion of I or I I luilenn s earnest endea 

V lUrs to arrue at a tom Jutui) stuleaient, eomptlied the 
British Ciovernincnt to send in c\j)ediUon ac-Uiist him \ 

under firencrai Premier^ ist advmud u| the Inw idi 

V lleyv^ith Ltik oj position, and OMUjiied Mandili) King 
i hebau '‘Unemkret and v\ is retnoiul to honour ible tonfine 
ment m British Irdu H’s lerntnnes wcie annexed to the 
j>r tish Lmpirc, b> J ord Du/Ter ns p* or la nut ion, on the ist of 
I near) 1SS6 

* Mi M 



CHAPTER II 


IHE PEOPLE 

Phi PoPULAiiON oi with Bntibh Burma, amounted Genera! 

in i88i to 256 millions, or, as alread\ mentioned, more than 
double the number which Gibbon estimated for the Roman 
1 injure m the height of its power But the English Go\ern* 
inent has respected the possessions of natite chiefs, and one* 
third of the countr> still remains in the hands of Us hereditarv 
rulers 1 heir subjects make about one-fifth of the whole Indian 
people Ihe lintish territories therefore, comprise onl\ two- 
thirds of the area of India and about four-fifths of its inhabitants 

The natne princes govern their States with the help otThelcu 
certain rngli’>>h officers, whom the Vicerov stations m 
territory Sonic of the Chiefs reign almost as independent 
sovereigns , others require more assistance, or a stnctei 
control Ihe> lorin a magnificent bod) of feudator) ru^er^ 

{)Osses:ied of revenues and armies of their own Ihe more Their 
important of theoe pnnces exercise the power of life and deadi 
over their xubjec u , but the authontv of each is limited h\ usage 
orb) treaties or en^^uemonts acknowledging their subordination 
to the British Ciovornment ihat Government, as Suzerain 
m India, dots not allc>w its feudatories to make war uj)On 
each other, or to hue an\ relations with foreign States It 
interferes when am chief mugoveriib his people rebuke>, and 
if needful removes, the opj»reSSor jirotects the weak and 
finnl) imposts peace upon all 

Ihe British JK)svc^slons are distributed into twelve govern Brush 
mtnls each with a ^epirate head but all of them under the 
orders of the supreme C»ovcrnment of India, consisting ot piovince^, 
the (.governor (jener d in Council The Gov ernor General 
who tlso bears the title of \uero\ holds his court and 
government at ( alcutti in the cold weather and during 
summer at Simli, in outer <;{>iir oi the Himalavas, 7000 feet 
ihove the level of the sea Ihe \ leero) ot India, and the 
(governors ot Madras ind }>Dmbav art usualh British states- 
men appointed in 1 nghnd b\ the Quetn Ihe heads of how 
the other ten Provinces are selected for their merit from the 
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\nj:io Tndnn scnites, ind lie nominitcd b) the \iccioy, 
biibiut 111 the ci'se of the I luittnint GoNcinoishijM to 
ipj)U)\ il In t] e SL<ictu\ ot Mate 

IhcCcnsuNOl ibSi returned \ jiojnihtion of 256 396,646 
souU foi 1] IiH r ihc tollonin^ tables in abstract of 
the iiei ua popu ition cf enl ot the IlrUish PiOMnccs, and 

III Inmr 01 Piomnci'^ 01 
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groui^s of Native States, together with the trench and 
Portuguese possessions m India Ihe population m 1872 
\\as as follows — Eiitish India, 1S6 millions, leudatory States, 
over 54 millions, 1 ranch and Portuguese j^ossessions, nearly 
I of a million , total for all India, 240,931,521 m 1872 

i iif liiiKJii\ Gkolps or V\jivf StaiF^ ioruisg 
1 f-T I A loi \ In )i \, iN iS’^i 
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Density of British India, therefore, supports a population much more 
than twice as dense as that of the Native States. If we 
exclude the outl}mg and latel> -acquired Provinces of British 
Burma and Assam, the proportion is near!} three-fold, or 
260 persons to the square mile How thick this population 
is, mav be rcalired from the fact that France had in 1876 only 
compared iSo people to the square mile , while even m crowded England, 
France d density approaches 200 to the square mile it 

l!J*iand to be a rural population, and has to live, to a greater 

or less extent, b\ manufactures, mining, or city industries ^ 
Ihroughout large areas of Bengal, two persons hive to live on 
the proceeds of each cultivated acre, or 1280 persons to each 
cultivated square mile Ihe famine Commissioners reported 
m 1S80, that over 6 milUonb of the peasant holdings of Bengal, 
or two-thirds of the whole, averaged from 2 to 3 acres a-piccc 
Vllovving onl) four persons to the holding, for men, women, 
and children, this represeiUa a population of 24 millions 
struggling to live off 15 million acres, or a little over half an 
acre a piece 

\*)sencc Unlike England, India has few large towns and no great 
<jflarg^, manufacturing centres Thus, in England and Ualcs 42 pet 
cent, or nearly one-half of the population m 1871, lived in 
towns with upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, while m British 
Irdia onU 4^ per cent , or not one twentieth of the people, 

I opuhium live in such towns India, therefore, is almost cnurcl) a rural 
country , and many of the so called tow ns arc mere groujis v( 
villages, m the midst of which the cattle are driven a field, and 
ploughing and reaping go on Calcutta itself has grown out 
of a cluster of hamlets on the bank of the Hugh and the 
term ‘ muricipahtv,’ which in Europe is only applied to towns 
often means m India a ‘rural union,* or collection of home 
steads for the purposes of local government 
n er- e see, therefore, in India, a dense po]mlUion of husband 

Wherever their numbers exceed 1 to the acre, or 640 
to the square mile,— excejiting m suburban distruts or in 
irngated tracts,— the struggle for existence becomes hard 
\t half an acre a piece that struggle is teml>ly hard In su< h 
Districts a good harvest yields just suhuient food for ihi 
l>eoplc , and thousands of lives dej^end each autumn on a few 
inches more or less of rainfall Ihc (jovemment may, by 
^reai efforts, feed the starving in time of actual famine , hut it 
i annot stojj the yearh work of thsease and death among a 
steadily underfed people In these ovtnrowded tracts the 
* Jkejwirt on t)ii Census of England and Walu for 1S71 
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population reaches the stationary stage For example, in Allah- 

ibid District during twenty years, the inhabitants increased 

by only 6 persons in 10,000 each year During the nine 

years from 1872 to 1881, the annual increase was 8 persons 

m 10,000 In still more densely-peopled localities upon the 

line of railway, facilities for migration have drained oif the 

excessive population, and their total number in 1872 was 

less than it had been twenty years before On the other hand, 

in thinly-peopled Provinces the inhabitants quickly multiply Lnder- 

Thus, when we obtained the District of Amherst in 1824 from Peopled 

1 rovincc^ 

the king of Burma, it had been depopulated by sa\age natue 
wars The British established their firm rule , people began 
to flock in, and by 1829 there were 70,000 inhabitants In 
fifty years the population had increased by more than four- 
fold, or to 301,086 in 1881 

In some parts of India, therefore, there are more husband The ‘ im- 
men than the land can feed , in other parts, \ast tracts of fertile 
soil still await the cultivator In England the people would peasan 
move freely from the over-populated districts to the thmh- 
inhabited ones , but in India the peasant clings to his heredi- 
tary homestead long after his family has outgrown his fields 
If the Indian races will only learn to migrate to tracts where 
spare land still abounds, they will do more than the utmost 
efforts of Government can accomplish to prevent famine^ 

The facts disclosed b) the Census in 1872 and 1881: prove Move 
indeed, that the Indian peasant has lost something of his 
old immobihtv The general tendenc) of the population ^ ^ 
in Bengal is south and east to the newly-formed delta, and 
north-east to the thml) -peopled valle}S of Assam In i8St, 
it was ascertained that out of a specified population of 247 
millions, nearly millions were luing m Provinces in which 
they had not been born But the clinging of the people to 
their old villages m spite of hardshi]> and famine still forms 
a most difficult problem in India 

Throughout many of the hill and border tracts? hnd ib so 
plentiful that it yields no rent An) one nn> settle on a patch 
which he clears of jungle, exhausts the soil b) a rapid succession The 
of crops, and then leaves it to relapse into forest In such tracts nomaUiu 
no rent is charged , but each fanul) of wandering husbandmen 
pa)s a poll-tax to the chief, or to the Government under whose baiKii\ 
protection it dwells As the inhabitants increase, this nomadic 
sjrstem of cultivation gives place to regular Ullage Through- 
out British Burma we see both methods at work side by side , 
while on the thickly-peopled plains of Indii the ‘wandering 
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husbandmen ’ have long since disappeared, and each house- 
hold remains rooted to the same ])iot of ground during 
generations 

Lahotjr In some parts of India, this change in the rehtion of the 
m theta taken place before our own c\cs Thus, 

centui> , m Bengal there was in the last centurt more cultivable land 
than there were husbandmen to all it V hundred tears of 
Ikitish rule has reversed the ratio and there are now, m some 
Districts, more people than tiiere land for them to till 1 his 
change has produced a salient revolution m the rural economy 
oi the Province AMien the Inghsh obtained Bengal in the 
lost centurv, the\ found m man) Dmnets two dibiinet rates of 
rent current for the same cl isses of soil 1 he higher rate was 
'did In the t/hjf/i /,nats htenll) ‘stationarv tenants, who had 
tueir houbcb in the hamlet and fonnod llu ]>erminent bod\ of 
euhuators i he^e tenants would bear a gre U de il of extortion 
rather than forsike the lands on whuh thev ] ul e\j>endcd 
labour and capital in du^^in^ lank^cuiang irrj^^aiion channels, 
and building homesteads 1 jcv were oppre'^»ed according! \ , 
and while the) hid a right ot oct upaaon m their holdings so 
long as the) paid the rent the \erv h j.he'-t ratc'' were st|uctztd 
out oi them I he ttinporar) or w indenn^ euiuvators paikhast 
fayah were tho-e who had not thtir hornet in the village, and 
w o could therefore leave it whenever thev pleased Thev 
had no n^^ht of oeeu} anc\ in their fielcU but tin the other 
hand, the landlord could not obtain so hii;h i rent from ttiem, 
as there w'^s j^leii^v of spare land in a<Ijoining vihio^es to win* h 
the) could retire m ci^e opjressiun I he hndlords were 
at tliat time c ompet lor wen ini^ and one of the commonest 
tomplanus which thev brought before the C ompan) & ofhe its 
was a charge against a nt^huourint* proprietor ol ‘enticing 
aw a) their cultivators' bv low rates ot rent 
-iniatibe This state of things IS now reversed in most parts of 
irjNtm Bengal The landlords have no longer to compete for 

tenants It is the husbandmen who hue to compete with 
one another for land Ihere are still two rates of rem 
but the lower rates are now paid b) the ‘ st itionar) * tenants, 
who possess occuj>ane> rights, while tla higlier or rack-rents 
are paid by the other class, who do not possess oceupaiu) 
rights. In ancient Indu, the cponvmous hero, or original 
village founder, was the man who cut tiown the jungle In 
modern India, special legislation and a J orcsl Department are 
required to preserve the trees which remain Not only has 
the countr) been stnpjjcd of its woodlands, but in many 
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Districts the pastures have been brought under the plough, to 
the detriment of the cattle 1 he people can no longer afford 
to leave sufficient land fallow, or under grass, for their oxen 
and cows 

It will be readily understood that in a country where, almost Serfdom 
down to the present da), there was more land than there 
were people to till it, a high value ^\as set upon the cultivating 
class In tracts where the nomadic system of husbandry 
survives, no family is permitted by the native chief to quit his 
territory For each household there pa)s a poll tax In 
many parts of India, \\e found the lowei classes attached to 
the soil in a manner which could scarcely be distinguished 
from praedial sla\er) In spite of our legislate e enactments, 
this system lingered on during nearl) a century of British 
rule Our early officers m South Eastern Bengal, especiall) m 
the great island of Sandviip, almost raised a rebellion b> 
their attempts to liberate the slaves Indeed, m certain tracts 
where we found the population \erv depressed, as m Behar, 
the courts have m our own day occasionallv brought to hght 
the survival of serfdom \ fcding still survives m the minds 
of some British officers aj:ainbt migrationb of the people from 
their own Districts to adjoining ones, or to Native States 

If we except the n^wU -annt.\ed Provinces of Burma Cnequal 
and Assam, the pojiuhtion of British India is near!) three P^e^aure of 
times more dense than tlie jjopuhuon of Feudator) India tian on ihc 
This great disproportion cannot be iltogethcr exj lamed b) 
differences in the naturd cajnbilities of the soil It would 
be for the advantage of iIil ]>copIe that thev should spread 
themselves over the whok countn, and so equaluc the 
jiressure throughout Ihe leudator) States he intersperaed 
among British terntorv, and no coslU migration b) sei 
IS involved That the people do not thub spread them selvcb 
out, hut crowd together within our Provinces 15, putlj due to 
their belief that on the whok, ihc) are less liable to opj^resMon 
under British rule than under native chieib But anv outward 
movement of the population even from the mobt denseh 
peopled English Distuets, would jirobvbh be regarded with pain 
b) the local officers Indited, the octaMonal uxodus of a few 
cultivators from the overcrowded Province of Behar into the 
thinly-peopled frontier State of Nepd, has fomied v subject ot 
sensitive self reproach In j^roj^ornon as w e can enforce good 

government under the native thiefb ot India we should hope 
to see a gradual movement of the people into the Feudatory 
States Iherc is i>lenty of hnd in India ior the whole 

VOL VI i> 
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population What is required is not the diminution of the 
jjeople, but their more equal distribution 
Census of The Census, taken m February i88i, shows an increase of 
15 J millions for all India, or 6 4 per cent, during the nine 
)ears since 1872 But this general statement gives but an 
imperfect insight into the local increment of the people For 
while in the southern Pro\inces, which suffered most from the 
fammeof 1877-78 the numbers have stood still, or even receded, 
Increase of an enormous increase has taken place m the less thickly- 
the people j^opled tmets Thub the British Presidency of Madras shows 
a dunmuiion of 1 4 per cent , while the Native State of 
M}Sorc, which iclt the full effects of the long continued dearth 
of 1876-79 had 17 percent fewer inhalutants m iS8r than 
in 1S72 i he Bengal population ha^ increased by ii per cent 
in the nine >ears, notwith<itandmg the milder scarcU> of 1874 
But the great increase is m the o ith undtr peopled Districts 
of Indio, where the jiressuie of tne mliabitantb on the soil has 
not }et begun to be felt and wheic thousands of acres still 
owait the rultnator In Assim the incrcose has 

been 19 per cent — largely due to immigration , m the Central 
ProMnccs, with their Fcuditory ^toics and tro( ts of unrcchimed 
lungle, 25 per cent , in Benr fidjoining them) 20 ptr cent , 
while m Burma — ^which most of all the Brush Proiinces 
St '’nds in need of inhabitants — the nine xcoib ha\c added ^6 
]/cr cent to the jiOpulation, cquualcnt to doubling the people 
in about twenty -fnt years 

ine followmj^ table compares the rc^^ulu of the Census of 
1S72 With those of the Ccnsu-> of 1S81 It should be borne 
in mind however that the ( tiibU'^of 1872 wa^^ not a sjnehron 
ous one and tnat in sonic of the Native states the return*' of 
1S72 Were cstimatcb rather thin ac ual enumerations,' 
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The Ethnical History of India — The statistical elucida Fihno- 
tion of the races and Provinces of India can only be effected 
by tabular forms At the end of this volume, therefore, will be 
found a series of ten statements dealing with the various aspects 
of the Indian population ^ The briefest summary of the 
ethnological elements which compose that population is ail 
that can be here attempted 

European writers formerly divided the Indian population into Four fold 
two races — the Hindus and the Muhammadans But when we ” 
look more closely at the people, we find that they consist of four People 
well-marked elements These are, first, the recognised non- (i^ Non 
Aryan Tribes, called the Aborigines, and their half-Hinduized 
descendants, numbering over 17^ millions in British India 
in 1872 Second, the comparatnely pure offspring of the (zlArj^^ns 
Arjan or Sanskrit - speaking Race (the Brahmans and Rdj- 
puts), about 16 millions in 1872 Third, the great !Mixed 
Population, known as the Hindus which has grown out {3) Mixed 
of the Aiyan and non-Ar)an elements (chiefly from the 
latter), iii millions m 1872 lourth, the Muhammadans, (4) Mu- 
41 millions These made up the 186 millions of people under 
British rule m 1872 Ihe same four-fold diMsion applied to 
the population of the 54 million^ m Feudatorj India in 1872, 
but we do not know the numbers of the different classes 

The figures for 1S72 ire reproduced in the last paragraph, 
as the CenaUb of 18S1 adopted a different chsi^ification, which 

Portuguese Pos<;essions ii> clue to irore aca ra eenumeri ion in iSSi, cannot 
be exactlj oseertamed 

I \ j2 — Table I Aren, MlhgL>, hou^cN and popup on, etc , in each 
ProMice of Ln ish India iii iSSi 

,, II Pi^tnbution into town and coumn, or ‘towns and 
\llhge'^ m 3^rUi:>h India ’ 

,, III Culli\aiul culu\able, and un^.uu\abV hnd m 
ProMneCis for which return^ e\K 

,, 1 \ 1 ‘opulalion of Brituh India claSbiiied according to age 

and sex 

, V Population of British India ch^^Mtiod according to 
religion 

,, \ I Vaiatic non Indian popuWuon of hi\ idi India clajjsi 

fitd according to birth place 

„ ^ II Non Asiatic pc^pulation of Bn i^h India classified 
according to birth-place 

„ MIX Town population of India being a li'it of the 149 
towns of British Indn, of which the population 
exceeds 20,000 

, I\ Population of British India according to education 

,, X Population of British India, clasMtitd according to 
caste, sect, and intionalit} 
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does not so clearly disclose the ethnical elements of the 
people Ihis difference Mill be more fully explained in the 
ne\t chapter 

According to the Census of iSSi, the comparatively pure 
descendants of the Ar>an race (the Brdhmans and Rajputs) 
still numbered i6 millions m British India, the mixed 
population, including lower caste Hindus, Aboriginal Tribes, 
and Christians, 138 millions, and the Muhammadans, 45 
millions These make up the 199 millions in British India 
m i8Sj In the Feudatory Stales there appear to have 
been 5^ millions of Brahmans and Rajputs , 46^ millions 
of lower caste Hindus and Abongmil Tribes, and 5 millions 
of Muhammadans, — making up the 56} millions in Feuda- 
tor) India m 1881 The aboriginal element of the population 
was chiefly returned as low caste Hindus Onl> 4J millions 
were separately regii»tered as nonAr}ans, or Aborigines in 
British India and i| millions in the Icudator} States 
making 6 } millions for all India m i88i 
Flan of hi- The follow mg chapters first treat ot each of these four classes 
separateh, nameh the non \r)an or so-callcd aborigmal tribes 
with the the \r%an immigrants fiom the north , the nuxul population 
Hindus and the Muhaimnadan*^ Ihc^c arc the four 
tJeir'' ' elements which make u]) the jjrt-itni po]uilation IIkh 
hi'.ion nis^orv, as a looscU counctlcd wholt.» after the> had been 
pounded together n the mortar of Muhammadan fonciue^t, 
will next be traced \ narrative of the events b> which the 
Enirhsh nation became m^werable tor the v\elfaie of this \a>.t 
section of the ham'*n fuiul), will follow linallv, 11 will be 
showm how the Bnt^h (»overnmeni is trving to disci aige in 
solemn respon<‘ibihtv and the administrative inethanisin will be 
ex]*lained which has knit tc^^eiher the dwconhm rices of Indu 
into a great j>acifir I mpirc 

Thetw^-) Our earliest glinipsc:^ of India di'><lo’>e two races struggling 
ric«rto» £ j ^ fair skinned people, whu h bid 

iateh entered b\ the north western pisses , a ]>eoi>le of \Rv v\, 
literalK ‘noble, lineage s]>eaking a staiel) Ungu ige, wor^yhip 
ping friend!) and powerful gods I he other was a rate of a 
lower tvf>e, who had long ciwelt m the iuid, and whom the 
lordl} nev^ -comers drove back before them into the mountains, 
or reduced to servitude on the plun^ ihe <omparati\ch 
pure dt'seendants of these two race* were in 1872 nearly equal 
in numbers, total 33 J millions the intermediate castes sprung 
chiefly from the ruder stock, make up the mass of the present 
Indian population 
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CHAPfFR III 

THE NON-^R\AV RACES 

The present chapter treats of the lower tribes, an obscure The No\- 
people, who, m the absence of a race-name of their own, may 
be called the nonArjans or Aborigines They have left nogmes 
written records, indeed, the use of letters, or of an> simplest 
hierogl}phs, w^as to them unknown The <?ole works of their 
hands which have come down to us are rude stone circles, and 
the upright slabs and mounds, beneath which, like the primitive Kmvaen- 
lieoples of Europe, they buried their dead From these 
only discover that, at some far -distant but unhxed period, 
they knew how to make round pots of hard thin earthenware, 
not inelegant in shaj^e that the\ fought with iron weapons, 
ind wore ornament's of copper and gold Coins of Imperial 
Rome hav e been dug up from their gra\ es Still earlier remains 
prove that, long before their advent, India was peopled as far 
as the depths of the Central Pro\inces, b\ tribes unacquainted 
with the metals, who hunted and warred with polished flint Flint 
aves and other deftly -wrought implements of stone, similar to 
those found m Northern Europe, And even these were the 
successors of yet ruder beings, who have left their agate knives 
and rough flint weapons m the Narbada vallev In front of 
this far-»tretchmg background of the early Metal and Stone 
Ages, we see the so-called Abonaines being beaten down b> 
the new Iv -arrived Aryan race 

The struggle is commemoiated b\ the two names wh ch the The Non- 
victors gave to the eirlv tribes, namely, the Dasviis or ‘enemies,^ 
and the Disas, or ‘ slaves * The new-comers from the north by the 
prided themselves on their fair comple\ion and their Sanskrit Aiyans 
word for ‘colour' (7W//7) came to mean ‘race' or ‘caste' 

Their earliest poets, 3000 y ears ago, praised m the Rig-V eda 
their bright gods, who, ‘slaving the Dasvus, protectea the 

colour ' who ‘ subjected the bhck-skm to the Ary on man ' The 
They tell us of their ‘stormy deities, who rubh on like furious 
bulls and scatter the black-skm ' The sacnticer gave thanks 
to his god for ‘ di*^j)ersing tlie slave bands of black descent/ 
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and for sweeping aTO> ^tbe mIc Dosyan colour' Moreover, 
the Aryan, with hjs finel} -formed features, Joithed the squat 
Mongolian faces of the Aborigines One Vedic singer speaks 
of them as ‘noseless’ or flat-nosed, while another praises his 
o\\ n * beautiful-nosed ’ gods. Indeed, the V edic ]i> mns abound 
m scornful epithets for the primitive tribes, as ‘disturbers of 
sacrifices’ ‘ gros*? feeders on flesh,’ ‘raw eaters,* ‘lawless,’ ‘not- 
sacnficing,’ ‘without gods,’ and ‘without rites’ As time went 
on, and these rude tribes were driven back into the forest, they 
were painted in still more hideoub shapes, till tlic} became 
the ‘monsters’ and ‘demons ’of the Ar>an pot-t and priest 
Thur race name Dasvu, ‘entnn,’ thus grew to signif) a de\il, 
as the old Teutonic word for enem> (still used m that sense m 
the German ha^ b^^conn. the English * fund 

Nevertheless, all them could not have been savages 
Ml hear of wealth} Da^^vus, and even the Vcdic hvmns 
^pcak of their ‘seven castles’ and ‘nznet} forts’ In later 
Sanskrit literature the \rvans make alliance with aboriginal 
princes and when historv at length dawns on the scene, wc 
find some of the xno^x powerful kingdoms of India ruled b> 
dvna>tieb of non \r}an descent Nor wue the} devoid of 
religious ntes or of v ’'av mgs alter a future life ‘ 1 he} adorn ’ 
sa}s an ancient Sanskrit treatise,* ‘the bodies of their dead 
with gifts with raiment, with orn imenis imagining that thcreb} 
ihev shall attam the world to come These ornaments are 
the bitb of bron/e, copper, and gold which wc now dig up from 
beneath their rude stone monument-. In the Sanskrit epic 
which narrates the advance of the \r\ins mto Southern 
India, a noiv^rvin chief describe’s hiu race is ‘of fearful 
swiftnes:^, un}ieldm.. m battle, m colour like a dark blue 
cloud 

Let us now examine these primitive people s, not uj>ortra)ed 
b> their enemies 3000 }ears ago, but as thc} exi'-l at the present 
da) Thrust back by the Ar}ans from the plains, they have 
lam hidden aw a} m the recesses of the mountains, like the 
remains of extinct animals which palaeontologists find in hiU 
eaves. India thus forms a great museum of races, in which we 
can study man from his lowest to his highest stages of culture 
The $|>ecimens are not fossils or dry bones, but living com- 
munities, to whose widel} diverse conditions wc have to adapt 
our administration and our laws 

^ Ckandogya Lpa^nshail^ \iii 8 5, Muir> *>anUrit 7 txht u 396 
0874 

* Kamayana OorreMo;, lu 2 b iS 
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Among the rudest fragments of mankind are the isolated The 
Andaman islanders in the Bay of Bengal The old Arab and 
European voyagers described them as dog-faced man-eaters 
The English officers sent to the islands in 1855 to establish 
a Settlement, found themselves surrounded by naked cannibals 
of a ferocious type , who daubed themselves v hen festiv e 
with red earth, and mourned in a suit of olive-coloured 
mud The> used a noise like crying to express friendship or 
jo> , bore only names of common gender, which they recened 
before birth, and which therefore had to be applicable to either 
sex , and their sole conception of a god was an evil spirit, who 
spread disease For fi\e }ears they repulsed ever^ effort at 
intercourse with showers of anows , but our officers slow!} 
brought them to a better frame of mind by building sheds for 
them near the British Settlement, where these poor beings might 
find shelter from the tropical rams, and receive medicines and 
food 

The Anamabi Hills, in Southern Madras, form the refuge Anamalai 
of a whole senes of broken tribes Five hamlets of long haired, 
wild looking Puliars were found living on jungle products, mice, 
or an> small animals thc> could catch, and worshipping demons 
Ihe Mundavers shrink trom contact with the outside world, 
and ])OS*>Ls&ed no fi\ed dwellings, but wandered over the inner- 
most hills with their cattle, sheltering themselves under little leaf 
sheds, and seldom remaining in one spot more than a jear 
1 he thick lipped, small bodied Kaders, ‘ Lords of the Hills,’ 
are a remnant of a higher race Ihese hills, now almost 
uninhabited, abound in the great stone monuments (kistv aens 
and dolmens) which the primitive tribes erected over their 
dead The Nairs, or aborigines of SouthAA estern India, still The^■l2r^. 
practise pol>andr}, according to which one woman is the wife 
of several husbands, and a mans propert) descends not to hi5> 
own but to his sisters children This s}stem also appears 
among the Himalav in tribes 

In the Central rrovinees the abongiml races form a large Xon- 
proportion of the population In certain Districts, as m the 
State of Bastar, the> amounted in 1872 to three-fifths of the of the 
inhabitants 1 heir most important race, the Gonds, have made ^entral 
some advances in civilisation, but the wilder tribes still cling xhe 
to the forest, and Iiv e by the chase Some ol them are Cond> 
reported to have used, withm our own times, flint points for 
their arrows The Marias wield bows of great strength, which 
lhe> hold with their feet while the) draw the string with both ^ 
hands A still wilder tribe, the Mans, fled from their grass-built \ 
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huts on the approach of a stranger Onre a >car a messenger 
came to them from the local Rajd to take their tribute, '%hich 
Mans consisted chiefly of jungle products He did not, however, 
enter their hamlets, but beat a drum outside, and then hid 
himself The shy Mans crept forth, placed what they had to 
gi\e in an appointed spot, and ran back into their retreats 
The Farther to the north-east, in the Tributarj States of Onssa, 

there is a poor tribe, 10,000 in 1S72, of Judngs or Patuas, 
wearers’ literally the ‘leaf-wearers,’ whose women wore no clothes The 
onh cohering on the females consisted of a few strings of 
’sales beads round the waist, with a hunch of lea\es tied before 
and behind Those under British influence were, in 1871, 
clothed In clothed In order of the Go\ eminent, and their Chief was 
<io\em persuaded to do the same work for others The English 
officer called together the clan, and after a speech, handed 
out strips of cotton for the women to jmt on lhe\ then 
passed in single file, to the number of 1900, before him, 
made obeisance to him and were afterwards marked on the 
torchead with rermilion as a sign of their entering intocnilised 
societ) Fmalh, tlie\ gathered the bunches of lea\es which 
had lormcd iheir sole ciothing mlo a heap and set fire to it 
It IS reported howeser that man\ of the fu mg women base 
smee relapsed to their foliage attire 

\ rt-hcof This leaf-wearing tnbt. had no knowledge of the metals till 
ibc fci^ue rjuite iatel), when foreigners came among ihcin , and no word 
e\i>»tecl m their own finguage for iron 01 anv other metal 
But their country abounds in fl nt weapo so that the Juangs 
Tuan" ^ remnant to Oui own da) of the blonc \gc ‘ Iheir 

«*w^ihngs huts,’ writes the officer who knows them be‘-t, ’are among the 
smallest that human beings c\er dtliberateh constructed as 
dwellings 'I hc) measure about C feet b\ 8 T he head of the 
famil) and all the femak’^ huddle together m this one shell, 
not much larger than a dog kennel ’ i he bo\s and the joium 
men of the Milage Ine in a building apart b\ themscUes , 
and this cU'>tom of basing a common abo<le for the whole male 
south of the hamlet is found among man) aboriginal tribes 
in distant parts of India 

Him4’a>an Proceeding to the northern bound ir) of India, we find the 
ink^ slopes and spurs of the Himala)ae peopled b\ a great sane ty 
of rude tribes Some of the Assam hdlnicn have no word for 
^.vpressmg distince b) miles nor an) land measure, but reckon 
the length of a journey by the number of tpuds of tobacco or 
betel leaf which they chew upon the wa) As a rule, the) arc 
fierce, black, undersized, and ill fed 1 hey eked out a wretched 
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subsistence by plundering the more civilised hamlets of the 
Assam valley , a means of livelihood which they have but slowly 
given up under British rule Some of the wildest of them, 
like the independent Abars, are now engaged as a sort of 
irregular police, to keep the peace of the border, in return for 
a yearly gift of cloth, hoes, and grain Their very names bear 
witness to their former wild life One tribe, the Akas of 
Assam, is divided into two clans, known respectively as ‘The Akas of 
eaters of a thousand hearths,’ and ‘ The thieves who lurk in the 
cotton field ’ 

Many of the aboriginal tribes, therefore, remain in the same More 
early stage of human progress as that ascribed to them by the 
Vedic poets more than 3000 years ago But others have made Aryan 
great ad\ ances, and form communities of a w ell-developed 
tyjie It must here suffice to briefly describe tw o such races , 
the Santals and the Kandhs who inhabit the north-eastern edge 
of the central plateau Ihe Santdls have their home among 
the hill:» which abut on the Ganges in Lower Bengal Ihe 
Kandhs live 150 to 350 miles to the south, among the high- 
lands which look down upon the Orissa delta and Madras 
toast 

The Santals dwell m villages in the jungles or among the The 
mountains, apart from the people of the plains The\ Santas 
numbered about a million in 1872, and give their name to a 
large Diistrict, the Swtvl ^\RGA.^\s, 140 miles northwest 
of Calcutta. Although still clinging to man\ customs of a 
hunting forest tribe, they have learned the use of the plough 
and settled down into skilful husbandmen Each hamlet is 
governed b\ its own head-man, who is supposed to be a Sanul 
descendant 01 the original founder of the village, and who 
assisted by a deputy head man and a watchman The boas 01 menL 
the hamlet ha\e their separa e officers, and are strictly con 
trolled In their own head and his deputv till the\ enter the 
inamtd state i he Santals know not the cruel distinctions ot 
Hindu caste, but trace their tribes, usiialh numbering sl\ en, to 
the se\cn sons of the first parents, The whole \illage feasts, 
hunts, and worships together and the bantal had to take 
his wife, not from his own tribe, but from one of the six 
others So stroni; is the bond of race, that expulsion from ^o caste*, 
the tribe was the only Samal jmnishment A heinous criminal 
was cut off from fire and water’ in the rilhge, and sent fonh fueling 
alone into the jungle Minor offences were forgiven upon a 
public reconciliation with the tribe, to effect which the guilty 
one provided a feast, with much nee beer, for his clansmen. 
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The chief ceremonies in a Sant^J’s hfe, six in number^ vary 
in different parts of the countr>, but are all based upon this 
strong feeling of kinship The first is the admission of the 
neul>-born child into the family, — a secret rite, one act of which 
consists in the father placing his hand on the infant’s bead 
and repeating the name of the ancestral dcit) 1 he second, the 
admission of the child into the tribe, is celebrated three or fiv e 
da)S after birth, — a more public ceremon),at which the child’s 
head is sha\ed, and the chnsmen drink beer The third 
ceremoni, or admission into the race, tikes jilacc about the 
fifth) ear, when all friends, whatever ma) be their tribe, arc 
invited to a feast, and the child is marked on his right arm with 
the Santal spots Ihe fourth consists of the union of his own 
tribe with another b\ marriage, which does not take place till 
the \oung people can choose for theinsilves At the end of 
the ceremon), the girls clanswomen pound burning charcoal 
11 ith the household pestle, in token of the breaking up of her 
former faniih ties, and then e\tinguish it with water, to signif) 
the separation of the bnde from her clan 1 he Sanlals respect 
their women, and seldom or never take a second wife, except for 
the purjiose of obtaining an heir The fifth ceremon) consists of 

the dismissal of the Santa! from the ra< e, by the solemn burning 
of his body after death Ihe sixth is the reunion of the dean 
with the fathers, by floating three fragments of the skull down 
the Damodar river (if possible), the sacred stream of the race 
I he Santal had no concej^tion of bright and friendly gocK, 
such as the Vedic singers worshipped Soli could he 
imagine one omnipotent and beneficent I)eU),who watches over 
mankind Hunted and driven back before the Hindus and 
]iluhamrradans, he did not understand how a Uemg could be 
more powerful than himself without wwhing to harm him 
*W hat, said a Santal to an eloquent missionai), who had been 
di'iCoursing on the Christian God — what if that strong One 
should eat me ?’ Nevertheless, the earth swarms with spirits 
and demons, whose ill-will he tries to avert llis religion 
consists of nature-wor&hi]>, and offerings to the ghosts of his 
ancestors , and his rites are more numerous even than those ot 
the Hindus, tirst, the Race god , next, the 1 nbe god of each 
of the seven chns, then the Farnil) god, re<|uires m turn his 
oblation. Hut besides these, there art the spirits of his 
forefathers, nver-spints, forest spirits, well demons, mountain 
demons, and a mighty host of unseen beings, whom he must 
keep m good humour He seems also to have f>orrowed from 
the Hindus some ntts of sun worship But his own gods 
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dwell chiefly m the ancient sdl trees which shade his hamlets 
Them he propitiates by offerings of blood , with goats, cocks, 
and chickens If the sacnficer cannot afford an animal, it is 
with a red flower, or a red fruit, that he draws near to his gods 
In some hamlets, the people dance round every tree, so that 
they may not by evil chance miss the one in which the village- 
spirits happen to be dwelling 

Until nearly the end of the last century, the Santals were The San 
the pests of the neighbouring plains Regularly after the 
December harvest, they sallied forth from their mountains, rule 
plundered the lowlands, levied black-mail, and then retired 
with their spoil to their jungles But in 1789, the Bntish 
Government granted the proprietary right in the soil to the 
landholders of Bengal under the arrangements which four 
years later became the Permanent Settlement Forthwith 
every landholder tried to increase the cultivated area on his> 
estate, now become his own propert) The Santals and other 
wild tribes were tempted to issue from their fastnesses b\ high 
wages or rent free farms ‘ Every proprietor,’ said a London 
newbpaper, the Morning Chronicle^ in 1792, *is collecting hus Theycoire 
bandmen from the hilL to improve his lowlands ’ The English 
officers found they had a new race to deal with, and gradu 
ally won the highlanders to peaceful habits by grants of land 
and ‘ exemption from all taxes ’ Ihey were allowed to settle 
disputes ‘among themselves b) their own customs,’ and thev 
were used as a sort of frontier police being paid to deliver up 
an> of their own people who committed violent crimes Such 
criminals, after being found guiltv bv their countrjmen, were 
handed ovei for punishment to the English judge. The 
Santals gained confidence in us bj degrees, and came dowai in 
great numbers within the fence of stone pillars, which the 
British officers set up in 1832 to mark off the countrv of the 
hill people from the plainb 

I he Hindu monev lender soon made his appearance m their The San 
settlements, and the simple hillmen learned the new luxury 
of borrowing Our laws were gridually applied to them, and to the 
before the middle of this century most of the Santal hamlets Jbndus 
were plunged m debt I heir strong love of kindred prevented 
them from running awav and the Hindu usurers reduced them 
to a state of practical slavery, by threatening the terrors of a 
distant jail In 184S, ihr«.e whole villages threw up their 
clearings, and fled in tlespnr to the jungle In June 1855, 
the southern Santals started in a body, 30,000 strong, with 
their bows and arrows, to walk 340 miles to Calcutta and 
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lay their condition before the Governor-General At first they 
were orderly, but the way was long, and they had to live 
Robberies took place, quarrels broke out between them and 
the police, and within a week they were in armed rebellion 
The rising was put down, not without mournful bloodshed , 
and their wTongs w ere carefully inquired into A very simple 
form of administration was introduced, according to which 
their tillage head-men were brought into direct contact with 
the English officer in charge of the District, and acted as the 
representatnes of the people Our system of justice and 
go\ ernment has been adapted to their jirnnitive needs, and the 
bantals hat e for t ears been among the mo:it prosi)erous of the 
Indian races 

The Kindhs literally ‘ I he Mountaineers,' a tribe about 
100,000 strong in 1872, inhabit the steep and forest-cot ered 
ranges which rise inland from the Orissa delta, and the Madras 
Districts of Ganjam and Vizagapaiam The) form one of a 
group of non-Ar\an races who still occiipt the position assigned 
to them b) the Greek geographers 1500 tears ago Before that 
earl) date, they had been pushed backw ards b) the advancing 
Aryans from the fertile delta which lies between the mountains 
and the sea One section of the Kandhs was eompletel) 
broken up, and has sunk into hndless law castes among the 
\r\an or Hindu communities at the foot of the hills. Another 
Section stood us ground more firmU and became a peasant 
niditia holding grants of land from the Hindu chiefs in return 
for miliiarv service A third section fell back into the fast- 
nesses of the mountains, and was recognised a') a wild bu* free 
race It is of this last semon that the present chapter treats 

I he Kandh idea of go\einment is jmrd) palnarchaL Ihe 
famil) IS slncth ruled b) the father 1 he grown up sons have 
no jiropert) during his life, but live m his house with their 
wives and children, and all share the common ineil prepared 
b) the grandmother Ihe clan consists of a number of 
families, sprung from a roinmon fathei , and the tribe is made 
up in like manner from a number of elans who claim descent 
from the same ancestor I he he id of the tribe is usually the 
eldest son of the patriarchal familv , bat if he be not fit for the 
pOi»t he IS set aside, and an uncle or a }Ounger brother 
appointed He enters on no undertaking without calling 
together the heads of clans, who in their turn consult the 
heads of families 

According to the Kandh theory of cMstencc, a state of 
war might lawfull) be presumed against all ni-ighbours with 
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whom no express agreement had been made to the contrarj 
Murders were punished by blood-revenge, the kinsmen within Blood 
a certain degree being one and all bound to kill the slayer, 
unless appeased by a payment of grain or cattle Ihe man 
who wounded another had to maintain the sufferer until he 
recovered from his hurt A stolen article must be returned, 
or Its equivalent paid, but the Kandh tv^ice convicted of 
theft was driven forth from his tribe, the greatest punish- 
ment known to the race Disputes were settled by combat, 
or by the ordeal of boiling oil or heated iron, or by taking a 
solemn oath on an ant-hill, or on a tiger’s claw, or a lizard’s 
skin When a house-father died, leaving no sons, his land was 
parcelled out among the other male heads of the \ illage , for 
no woman, nor indeed any Kandh, was allowed to hold land 
who could not with his own hand defend it 

The Kandh system of tillage represented a stage half-way Kandh 
between the migratory^ cultuation of the ruder non-Aryan 
tribes and the settled agriculture of the Hindus They did 
not, on the one hand, merely burn down a patch in the 
jungle, take a few crops oh it, and then move on to fresh 
clearings Nor, on the other hand, did they go on cultitatmg 
the same fields from father to son \\hen their lands showed 
signs of exhaustion, they dt^serted them , and it was a rule m 
some of their setlkmeiU:> to change their village sites onee 
m fourteen jears is unknown, and, as among the 

Sintals, marriage between relations, or even within the same 
tribe, i''* forbidden \ Kandh wedding consisted of forcibly Kandh 
carrying otl the bride in the middle of a feast The boy & 
father paid a price for the girl, and usually chose a strong ture * 
one, stienl \c'irs older than his son In this way, Kandh 
maidens were married about fourteen, Kindh bots about ten 
I he bride remained \s a serv int in her new father-m law s house 
till her bo)-husbmd grew old enough to h\e with her She 
generally acquired a great infiucnie over him and a Kandh 
may not marr) a second wite during the life of his first one, 
except with her consent 

Ihe kandh engaged onh in husbandry and war, and despised 
all other w ork But attached to each \ illagc w as a row of hov els ^ jUage^” ^ 
inhabited by a lower race, who were not allowed to hold land, 
to go forth to battle, or to join in the \ilhge worship These 
poor people did the dirty work of the hamlet, and supplied 
families of hereditary welters, blacksmiths, potters, herds- 
men, and distillers J hey were kindly treated, and a portion of 
each feast was left for them But th».y could never rise m the 
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social scale. No Kandh could engage in their i^ork without 
degradation, nor eat food prepared by ihcir hands. They 
can gue no account of their origin, but arc supposed to be 
the remnants of a ruder race whom the Kandhs found in 
possession of the hills \\hen the} themselves were pushed 
backwards b} the Ar}ans from the plains 
Kandh The Kandhs, like the Santals, have manv deities, nrc gods, 
human tribe gods, fannl}-gods, and a multitude of mihgnini spirits and 
baenhees divinity is the Earth-god who repre- 

sents the productive energ} of nature Iwice each vear, at 
sowing tune and at harvest, and in ail seasons of special cahnutv , 
t^e Earth god required a human sacrifice {mena/i) T he duiv 
of providing the victims rested with the lower nee attached 
to the Kandh village Brahmans and Kandhs were the only 
classes exempted from sacrifice, and an ancient ride ordaintd 
The that the offering m/s/ i^e f 7 <*i/h a f/tt *Men of tnc 
vKtims j-ace kidnapped the victims from the plains, and a 

thriving Kandh Village usaalU kept a small stock in reserve, 
to meet sudden demands for atonement’ ihe victim, on 
being brought to the hamlet, was welcomed at ever) threshold 
daintil) fed, and kindl} treated till the fatal dav arrived He 
The was then solemnly sacrificed to the Elarth god, the Kandhs 

sacrifice shouting in hisdvmg ear ^\\\ bought vou with a price, no 
siu rests with us *’ His flesh and blood weru distributed among 
the village lands 

The In 1835, the Kandhs j^assed under our ruk, and these rites 

imder" cease The proud Kandh spirit shrank from c omjmlsion 

but after man} tribal counciK, thet agreed to give up their 
r*.Ic stock of victims as a valuable present to their new suzerain 
Care was taken that the> should not procure fresh ones The 
Human kidnapping of victims for human sacrifice was declared a capita! 
al>>l ^hcd PHCsts were led to dis<over that goats or 

buffaloes did quite as well for the Farth god under British rule 
as human sacrifices Vntil 1835, thc} consisted of stjiante 
tribes, alwa}s at war with each other and with the work! 
But under able English administrators (especiall} Campbell, 
iNlacphcrson, and Cadenhead), human sacruif cs were abolished, 
and the Kandhs were formed into a united and peaceful race 
(i 837'-45) Ihe British officer removed their old necessity 
for tnbai wars and family blood feuds b} setting himself up 
as a central authontv lit adjusted their mkr tribal disputes, 
j he rare and punished heinous crimes Lieutenant Charters Maepherson, 
t!!>^^acejal particular, won over the more troublesome elans to ejuiet 
jaioTiry industr), b} grants of jungle tracts, of little use to us, but a 
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paradise to them, and where he could keep them well under 
his eye He made the chiefs vam of carrying out his orders 
by small presents of cattle, honorific dresses, and titles He 
enlisted the whole race on his side by picking out their best 
men for the police , and drew the tribes into amicable relations 
among themselves by means of bill-fairs He constructed roads, 
and taught the Kandhs to trade, with a view to ‘ drawing them 
from their fastnesses into friendly contact with other men ’ The 
race has prospered and multiplied under British rule 

Whence came these primitive peoples, whom the Ar} an Origin of 
invaders found in the land more than 3000 jears ago, and who 
are still scattered over India, the fragments of a pre-historic tubes 
worlds Written annals they do not possess Their oral 
traditions tell us little , but such hints as they >ield, feebl} point Non 
to the north They seem to preserve dim memories of a time 
when their tribes dwelt under the shadow of mightier hill ranges 
than any to be found on the ‘^outh of the n\er plains of Bengal 
* The Great Mountain ' is the race-god of the Santals, and an 
object of worship among other tubes Indeed, the Gonds who 
numbered million m the heart of Central India in 1872, ha\e 
a legend that thc> were created at the foot of Dewalagin peak in 
the Hiraalaias lill latcl}, the> buned their dead with the 
feet turned northwards, so as to be r^adi to start again for their 
ancient home in the north 

But the language of the non \nan races, that record of a Non 
nation^s past more enduring than rock inscriptions or tables of 
brass, is beinij; ^lowh made to tell the secret of their origin 
It alread) indicates that the earl) peoples of India belonged to The three 
three great stocks, known as the Tibtto Burman, the Kolarian, 
and the Dra\ idian st^jks 

The first stotk, or Tibeto-Burman tribes ding to the skirts ,1) The 
of the Himalaias and their northeastern offshoots The\ 

, T 1 1 » 1 . Burmans 

crossed over into India b) the northeastern passes, and m 
some pre histone time had dwelt m Central Asia, side b) side 
with the forefathers of the Mongolians and the Chinese 
Several of the hill languages m Eastern Bengal j)reserve Chinese 
terms, others contain Mongolian Thus the Nagas in Assam 
still use words for thne and u'ahr which might almost be 
understood in the streets of C inton ^ 

* The following irc the twentv puncipil lanqinj^ts of the Tibeto Burman 
group — (i) Cachin or Botlo, {2I Oaio, (3^ Tipura or Mrung, (4^ Til>etan 
or Bhmia, (s) Ourung, (b) Murnn, (7l>.ewar, (S) Lepcha, (9) Min, (10) 

Aka, (u) Mishmi dialeas (la) Hhirnal, Kmawari dialects, (14} 

Mlkir, (15) Singpho, (16) Naga chakets (17) Kuki diakcts, ^iS) Burmese, 
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The Kolanans, the second of the three non-\r}an stocks, 
appear also to ha\e entered Bengal by the north eastern passes 
They dwell chietl> in the north, and along the north-eastern edge, 
of the three-sided table-hnd winch covers the southern half of 
India The Dravidians, or third stock, seem, gcneralH speaking, 
on the other hand, to ha\e found their \va\ into the Punjab b> 
the north-western passes The\ now inhibit the southern jiart 
of the three sided table-hnd, as far down as Cape Comorin, 
the southernmost point of India It appears as if the two 
streams, nanith the Kolarian tribes from the north-east and the 
Draiidians troni the north-west, had con\crged and crossed 
each other m Central India The DrividianN pro\cd the 
stronger broke up the Kolanans and thrust aside their frag- 
ments to east and \^e^t Ihe Dravidians then ru^hed forward 
in 1 ni :rht\ bod\ to the south 

It thus came to jm>> that while the DraMdiai.s formed a 
vast misji m Soudiern India, the Kolirnns survived only as 
Isolated tnbcij, so scattered as lO soon forget their common 


( 19 * and (20; M^nipun is wntcsMi Ilninbeth, 

* to gi\e c\cn an approximate numUr of iht spevker’. indudul in this* 
g-oup, as manv of he U^gu'lgc^ ul eilh<.r across the fron icr or onI> pr^) 
itul a <;ho»t cisiance irio our own tern or> Ihe lingn^es me uticd m 
thi'- gr >up I a\e mt, with perhaps one or two ex t ^ i >rs, iioth a cerebral 

nnu V n 't tow oi c jnsonant-*, 1 ke the south 1ml an sonic of 

then hive asjiratcl forn of he but not uf the s rnnts , <il]n.rs 

1*^4 tratui f'lrn tf b »th VU the twentv < akds !a\<. wotK m 
comm n, ccial ) numcr-vU and pro ^oun’', ami aU > s me resen 1 Hnce-i of 
^.r'lniiiar In c<- nipa*'tn.^ the rcsemb nq; won\ the MOcrente^ between 
then c-^nM'wt of en e-*- m an) nvniiheition of the dnn in 

s xr Oij«. id htions t> the root 1 bus in Burme^te we ln\L tta **iar,* 
libt an, rfia a, Mx^ar, na ftp \<.w ir, nat pon^ Dhimil, ua hatf on^ 
kirami diaiev. , vaptOy nu ru uapfd, JSa^t langu.igts, icnaro, 
Unaiaut^y Mirnpim, Kupai, luni Sak, ikitu Knri.n, 

va khu and on It can li r(ij> be < uip tel that ‘.uch adduiotis \s the^e 

to m >nosjJlabic roots are principali) d(ti.rrninati\e ib esfor the ] urpos, 

of dis!ingui*hiag iK^ween what would otherwi'-e ha\e i>een rnonos>lhbic 
%^orrjs hxMng the >ame sound 1 hese ( eiernnnaiivcs are generally nfiuttl 
in ihe languages of Nepal ami m the Dbmul hn^^uxge , prehxcd m the 
1 tfKha ] igaiqc, ami in the lai'ginges of As'.am of Maniptj, and of the 
( htttagong and Vrak-n I liUs W ord& art also di^tmj^u shed by dificrence 
of to!K I he tones art generally of two kinds, desciil»ed as the abrupt or 
sn tUy vn I the pau-mg or heav> It has I een r^maiketl that those languages 
wmch are most given to adding other syllables Jo the toot make the least 
i e of the tones, '*nd, txu tersu, where the tones prevail the least 

rtC( urse is had to determinative sjHabks IJn-j and the following 
<|u uions from Mr L L Brandrtlh, are condensed from his valuable 
faper in the Jmrnal of tne Koyal Astatu New Senes, vol x 

(ib77kpp 1-35 
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origin We have seen one of the largest of the Kolarian races, 
the Santdls, dwelling on the extreme eastern edge of the three- 
sided table-land, where it slopes down into the Gangetic 
valley The Kurkus, a broken Kolarian tnbe, inhabit a 
patch of countr} about 400 miles to the Mcst They have for 
perhaps thousands of years been cut off from the Santdls by 
mountains and pathless forests, and by intervening races of the 
Dravidian and Aryan stocks The Kurkus and Santals have Scatterea 
no tradition of a common origin, vet at this day the Kurkus 
speak a language vhich is little else than a dialect of Santali '' 

Ihe Sivars, onte a great Kolarian tnbe, mentioned by Piin> 
and Ptokm}, are now a poor v^ande^ng race of woodcutters 
in Northern Madras and Orissa \et fragments of them have 
lately been found deep m Central India, and as far west as 
Rajputana on the other ^idc I he Tuangs are an isolated 
non-\r}an remnant among an \r)an and Un\a-s]>eaking 
population I hc> ha\ e forgoMcn, and disclaim, an> connection 
with the Hos 01 other Kolarian tubes Neverthekss, their 
common origin is atUsted hv a niimhtr of Kolarian wo**ds 
which they have untonscioush preserved ^ 

I he compact Ihavulians in the south, although m after da\'> 

* The n ne principal of il»e Kohrian qioup arc — vij the ^an al 

\2} MumUn 3 Ho <4 1 humij, (; Krrwi '’6 Kharria, 7) luang (S> 

Kurku, ami j’Kiihap*' {o« the '^avar '^ome tf htm, ho\\fc\ei,are ^epara ec* 
onl) b> Uiakcticai ihftcrcnce-' The KoHrnn t,rL up of languas^e'., w rite’^ 

Ml Ijnndreth, both iht cerebral ind dental row of le ters, and a! o 
aspirated form** which l'l^t accordme; t « Caldwell did ro belong to eaih 
X>i\Mdian ihcTi 'il'vn •\ s^t of fi>m sowd". \\\nv,h •'ic j eihaj^^ pecnlni 
to San ah cillt 1 li) ''kuf-'t j i '*cn)i c*. n^.^nai int’ which when Ic 1 >wed 
b} a \owel, aie clnn^^ul t \cU 1 ao nd t lien cr of nu ns 

IS animate and invnimVc and ** t list ingu shed b\ ailiercpLC of pronoins 
b> diflcrcncc of suPix < f a »pniifMiv noun m tV genitnc relation and b\ 
the ijendtr hcin^ (kmteo bj the Mil Vs ms inccs rf the jjemtne 
Wv have m CaiuiU f n inv son, bui tn c i* z n\ house 

There IS no distinetum of se\ m the pionour> but of ll c -"nmate and 

inammait j^ender Uu dnlcuts gtmKlK agret in using -i shoi feim of 
the third pcrsv^nal p»i»i\oun s^tj \cd to de»io c loe number d lal an I 

plural, of the noun and short f mis all iht pt -^onal prono ns lu added 

to the verb m certain positions u» t\pre s both number and ptison both 
as legards the sulijiet and object if of the an nue ijtndtr tl e inanimate 
gender being uulieatcd b) the omission of these suln\es >0 other gioiip 
<»f languages, appartnth his sich a ht^icil thssitici u>n of its nouns is 
that shown by the genders of | oth the 'south Indian gioups Ihe genuiae 
in the Kolarian group ot the full piisond pronouns use \ for the posses 
Mve pronoun, which again lakes all the post positions, the genitive 
relation being thus mdicated b> the gt native suhiv twice lepeated The 
Kohnin languages gtmrdiv cxpicss gramma i^ai relations b) suffixes, and 
add the post positions d 11 cell) to the loot, without the intervention of an 

VOL VI L 
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subdued by the higher civilisation of the Ar}an race whuh 
\idians of Pressed m among them, were never thus broken into fragment‘d ^ 
Southern Their pure descendants consist, indeed, of small and scattered 
^ * tribes, but the> ha\e given their hns^mge to 28 millions of 

people in Southern India A thcor} has been started tint 
Their off some of the islands in the distant Pacific Ocean were peojOtd 
either from the Dravuinn settlements m India, or from an 
earlier common source Ihshop Caldwell points out that Ok 
aboriginal tribes m Southern and W estern \ustnln use almost 
the same words for / f/roi/, \ou^ etc as the Driviclnn 

fishermen on the Madras coast and re^^emble in other wa^s 
the Madras hill tribes, as in the ust ol their national weapon 
the boomerang The civilisation and ht(.raiure which Ok 
Dravidnns developed m Southern India will he described in 
a later chapter on the Indi n VLrna< i 'ars 

o’ h'lue frm or gemtne or other su*i \ Ihc} ncrct wtih ihi llri\iduu 
in ha\mg inclu*: \e and f rni'' for the plur'i! \{ thi hr t \\ 

pronoun in u-ing a rela ut ii'iiticit c inncid of a rtli i\t | romun, m 
the position of he go\ernin » nniJ in the po stv.sion of a true tau^ jI 

form of the ^trb Ihe^ 1 'i\*. n t ml wh wh iIk Dravuiims Inve not but 
ihe\ ha\e no negitue \ »ice Ct>un inq i 1)\ l^\cnllc^ in-^ml of b) ten^ 
i'* in the DraMviian The S'^i ii \<,rb '’ccordiiig to skrLfsriid, hi> 23 
tenets, and for e^er) te»i<;e tuo forms ut the pirticij»k and n gerund ’ 

’ li h( CaldwLil rLu kcrni'Cs tv\th^. t 1 tinct Dn-MMn languigts — 
i /2>M'ia\ahm Ttlu^u, 4) K 5 lulu (Ol Kudugu, 

Ko»a, 9^ (mi 1, (10; kauuh ai; I i u u >1. Kajmalnl 
InThelliiM IP Up w 1 V L^nh^l * ihut 1 ution'*! an i 

irra J^nal l^r of the i iit ^ whi h xs dis ^jishcd in ihu pirn d of 
il e no«as, and •* 11 i’ e s,i gu ar '^U » In ''fuxcs %shich aj>pcar 1 1 

fr 2 t,uitnt''i\ fUfno r }n / on mi, 'irnxtin and M the 

mt.ri t f tht \cr*> wi h he n x n the ^v.n<Vr >f tlu \cr!) cepresstd 1 v 

P e pionom nal suft \es To gnt an ins aucc » f \li ha! gendtr, ut 1 a\f 
ir Tamil, fi in the lOo* f j “tw dt 7«, “he {ratirmall d 1 

VI «*<Jc (rat* ral di I a / */ /, 1 iira*» uah th 1 ar^ 

thc\ rhe ra lonaUi du sus i a ‘ i 4 > the in i mJs di<l , tht full 

j ionoun:s litingrf'*;;, ‘he, ma * lit ’ ///, ‘ ii ’ a <ir, 

‘ let) 1 h s <lu me ion of ^trdci th il t\i s m of ihe 
llravidian lang* ag s w not a wa\» earned < tj U( ( \*eiil ihil it is m 
lamd Inlc’ugti, Gond, and Kar lit u is /nsctvtd m iht j lural, but 
in the ^ ngnlar iht fcnimrc ra i «iial i in r^td m tin. irniional gender 
In Gond, d c r i fur her marl c*'’ i > the iif «n in the Khlion 

tav.ing a dittcrtn suIIa, acc( i< int to tlu nun hvr and gui !tr (>( tUt. noun 
on which u d<iH.n G In 1 non, ih' fLiamin nlional I'i cn irdy merged 
n the lira j ma! j^tndcr, with the tveejiti m r.f tin pronoun, u]jiv.li prcstives 
h di imctu n bcxwctn 1 x’ oj al and iiraini tl m the pluial , thus, a % 
“he,* referring to a god or i inm iui she ' or “ u, rtftrrmg to a 
woman or an irrational object 1 ui <//*, ‘Mht\ applies to both men and 
w men, ^ 4 he>, to ^rauf»na^ on«> I he ntional gender, besidi.s 
) I a I Ume^i intlui’c'- he eeb M al a d mfcnivl deities , and it is furthi.r 
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The following is a list of 142 of the principal non-Aryan List of 
languages and dialects, prepared by Mr Brandreth for the Royal 
Asiatic Society m 1877, and classified according to their gram- lan 
matical structure Mr Robert Cust has also arranged them m g«age<; 
another convenient form, according to their geographical habitat 


Taelf of the No^ Aryav L\nguages of Ivdia.^ 

Dra vidian Group — continued 
Ye^-ukaia 

Gadaba (Kolanan ?) 


Drwjdian Croup 

T'lrad 
Mala) ahm 
Telugu 
5 Kanarc^e 
\ Radaga 
ruhi 

Kiiclugu or Coorg 

J oda 

Kota 

(yond dialects 
Ma) ad 0 

( Mafia 
Kandh or Ku 
I raon <>r Lhancar 
KajiDibah or Maler 
Miattlhneoua T‘nVc 
^ Kat uiu 

{ J\i^( m? 

A if i i 


Koiarian Group 

^antali 
( Mundan 
< Ho or Larka Kol 
( Bbumij 
Korvi a 
Kharna 
Tuang 
\ Kun 
/ Kurku 
Mehtv) 

Sa\ ira 

TIILIO BuRA (jrROhr 

I 1 Kachan or Botlj 
Mech 
> Hw i 


sub di Milt d, in ''(me (»f the Kn^ but in the -irgu mo 

masculine aiu* fenanme The grammaiical r L lona m the Dra^ idian are 
^encraU) expressed ' } s fTixt-s M'ln) ’^ouns h xe an oolique form, which 
IS a remarkable charat cr stu of the liraxiban grvmp stul, with the 
majontx of noun the po>.ituins art added diicc K to the nominative 
form Otbtr ft aim o of thi*- gmup arc — the frequent u e of formatives to 
spcciah7L the mt iniiif, of the loot he absence of rthtve j ronouns anl 
the Use instead V f a »*elatt\e partiupie which usimM^ formed from tie 
ordinary participle hy the same suffix i' that which Dr Cvldwtll considers 
ai> the oldest si^n of the gtiutive KUtion the -'u’cc i\c pieceJing the 
suhstanlixe , of two sul s*xnM\ts, the determinuu i re».eding the determined, 
and the xerb being the h-t niein^'er of the sentence There is no true 
dull m the Dnvulnn I inguages. In the Diixidian langu-'j^es there ire 
two forms of llu plural i»f the pronoun of the lost pejs\ n one inelud 
the other exchulm^, tb< pcisoa ad Ire^sed V'* ret^atds the xtrbs, there is 
a negative \otte but n > passive m ict and there is i ci isil form bishop 
C aid Well s seceind eduum of his gieai work, the C t t Grav ;; ar oj 

iht Drazthan I an^ta^is ( fii bner 1S75), foinis in ps^'f an epoch m that 
department of human knowUdge Mi lleames* i rt Gfammar 

of ike Modtrn Af\afi ! an^na^t^ of Inin tDi'ner, 1^72) has hid the 
foundation for tlu aceurate stud) of North Imnn speech Colonel 
Dalton b Lthi i tf (CaKutta, 1S72' and Sir George Campbell s 

SpccimtHS of ike I an^mi^i f of huua Bengal Seere^arnt Ihess, 18741, have 
alsjo shed new and valuable light on the questu>ns involved 
^ Htackets refer to dialects that are vtr) elostl) leh td , fto languages 
lieyond the cirele of the ludi in hnguages nn 7 ' ai i on next ft ) 
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Tibeto Burman Group— ^*4?/ itmu i 
G iro 

3'ani Koch 
Deon Chum 
lipura or Mruni, 

II ( Tibetan or Bhutu 
< Snrpa 

{ Lhopa or BUui im 
Changlo 

III \ (jurun^ 

( Mu mil 
1 hal a 
i Ni^war 
( I'lhn 
Magar 
T\ I epch 

\ I Hphl 1 

Mm 
Ahar 

Khutu i f L^' 

\ I Aka 

\ li M -hail <hak». ^ 

C/^lU IKO < 

7<7j or /> 1 u 

>/i/ H 

^ in DhiaiJ 
I\ kanawar uiaL 

( Mit 2 / 

] Til a? iiU 
f Sttmt u 
\ \ Kira 1*1 
i Lunbii 

I >r till 
i 

\ a\u 
K iO 1 

\ cii/i in >r 7 / ///7 i 

{ Jiaii/i 1 J '&f I 

4 Mxt‘ 'in 
k Talhitt^ 

\H Naga t r tci 
A hai i 
J \au 1 m 
i I ill ^ a 

I I Ota 

\ni Aaga < alec 
Ani^itm 
hi.n^nm 
) Aiun^ 

( A ui ftu 
1 u or K ntu 
Maraiii 
MS Mikir 
\\ \ '^ingpho 
f Itli 

\\ I Jhirmtvi. 

Wli KukKlialtc* 

Kh)cn|^ 


Tibclo Bunnan Group— rr>«/r/;7/r</ 

( 7hado 
< / ttshat 
( IlaHiim 
Mampun 
{ Mating 
( khoib i 
Kupui 
T inglvhul 
Luhupa 
khungiu 
1 haclang 
Oianijihuni, 
kujxmic 

I ikiimi 

Andro and scni^mai 
( hairtl 

\.nal and \amfau 
Will ikinm 
# Kami 
Mra 

t i>ani<»gi or I unc,Uit 
i I mi bo 
''hendu t r k 
'^ak 
K\a 1 

\I\ k lien tliaVct- 
// 

Atd A i t ft 
T 

J iftt 

■/'A ' , 

A 1} n Ot h 
I Hi ^ } n 
•* I wau 
i\arui g 
^ I akj 
i M irn i) 
i I b .tl u 
Mb r, I 

Km\ 

Kl 1 


1 \! 

( '^iantL‘*c of 1 1 41 

I a<> 

, shin 

} \1 OTh 

t kh int t 
^ \i' u 

1 1 ai M >\\ Ml Chiutst Shan 

Mo\ Vs AM 
Moil 

fkauiboian 
1 Anameu 
tBahmn,^ 
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We discern, therefore, long before the dawn of history, RecapUu- 
masses of men moving uneasily over India, and violently 
pushing in among still earlier tribes They crossed the snows Aryan 
of the Himalayas, and plunged into the tropical forests 
search of new homes Of these ancient races, fragments now 
exist almost in exactly the same stage of human progress as 
they were described by Vedic poets more than 3000 years ago 
Some are dying out, such as the Andaman islanders, among 
whom in 1869 only one family had as many as three children 
Others are increasing like the Santals, who have doubled 
themselves under British rule But they all require special 
and anxious care in adapting our complex administration to 
their primitive condition and needs Taken as a whole, and 
including certain half-Hinduized branches, they numbeied 
17,627,758 in 1872, then about equal to three quarters of the 
population of England and Wales. But while the bolder or 
more isolated of the aboriginal races have thus kept them- 
selves apart, b} far the greater portion submitted in ancient 
times to the Vr^an imadtrs, and now make up the mass of 
the Hindus 

Ihe following table shows the distribution of the aboriginal Distnbu 
tribes throughout British India in 1872 But man> h\e 
Native Statt.s, not included in this enumeration, and the min in 
Madras Census of 1S72 did not distinguish aborigines from ^^ 7 - 
low-caste Hindus. Their total number throughout all India 
(British and 1 cudator} ) probabh exceeded 20 millions m 
1872 


idon^tini TnUi aui Stn Ihndut eJ tn 1S72 

(Madras Ti^sjUt^ncy and the Fcuditor) ^ ates not included ) 


Bv.ngal, 

II 116,883 

As'^ain 

1,490,868 

!North Western Provinces, 

a 77 674 

Oudh, 

90,490 

Punjab 

0^,9,720 

C cn It'll Proitntes, 

1, (>098,5 

IJerar, 

163 059 

Coorg, 

42 ^it> 

Ijntish Burma, 

1,004 091 

Bomi)a>, 

711 702 

17 027, 7sS 


As akcad) stated, the Census of iSSi adopted 1 classification Ahorn* nes 
which fails to clearly distinguish the ibonginal elements m the ‘ 
Indian popuhtion In the Nor^thAX cstcrn Provinces, Oudh, 
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and the Punjab, winch returned an aggregate of nearly i} 
millions of aboriginal or nonArjan castes or tribes in 1872, 
no separate return of the ibonginil or non-Aryan element vas 
made in iSSi It is morgi^d b} the enumerators m the returns 
of the Hindu low cartes The same proccs:> has affected the 
returns of other Province^ In Madras, for example, 27 castes 
formerl} included in the list of aboriginal tribes, were trans- 
ferred to the Hindu section of the population In Bengal, the 
Census ofliceis explain that the non-rtgistration of the aboriginal 
element ib in some cabe^ due to ladical deferences in the 
s\stem upon whah the cartes, and cspcciall) the sub-di\ isions 
ot aabtcb were classified in 1672 and in jSSi ’ In the North- 
A^estern Pro\inces and Oudh, the special oflicer states that 
his sjsteni of ela^:3iflcatlon ‘ is not eompaubie with the modern 
doctrine which uivides the poj«uLatiun oi India into \r\an and 
abungiml 

Under the-^e circumstances it would bo misleading to attempt 
a comparibon between the returns of the ihoriguul or non- 
Ar\aii population in 1S72 and in iSSi On the one hand, 
there can be no doubt that tiie aboriginal castv.^and tribes are 
in man\ part* of the count’-t, tending towards ilinduibin and 
that mam of them, 1*5 the) r^be in the scale of ciNih^ation, lose 
their identic in the ibudu eommunu) On the other hand, 
u lb e\idenl that tie decreased ^elu^n^ of the abonginii 
tnbes aid casteb in 18S1 '^’■e not ciiiireh, or indeed thiefi) 
die to ihiD process It would be erroneou'?, therefore, to 
infer Uivll the balance of 12 j millions between the 17* 
imlhons of aborigines returned lor British India in 1872 
and the 4^ mmions nomindl) returned m uS8f, had become 
Hindu> 

A Hmdji/uig I roee-s is going on both among the 
aboriginal low castes in Hindu Protimes, aid unong the 
aboriginal tribes who border on su(h i^roMnces But the 
apparent disapjjearancc of ncirlt 13 inillK^ns of aborigines 
between 1872 *tnd iS8r is due, not so iiiuth to this Hindui/ing 
process, as to diiierences in tie sjeicm of <hssjruaUon and 
registration adojHed b> tlu Cen'»us officers lhat the dis- 
ajj|>earance of the Indian abongtucs is appirent and not real, 
can be proved The birth ratL among boinc of ilie abofigmal 
races is unusuall) high and, with exceptions, the abon 
ginal tribes and castes are numerically increasing, although 
the) are partial!) merging their separate identit) tn the Hindu 
communit) 

In Bengal and Assam, thcabongmal races are divided into 
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nearly 60 distinct tribes ^ In the North-Western Provinces, Their 
16 tribes of aborigines were enumerated in the Census of 1872 
In the Central Provinces they numbered i| millions (1872) , the 1872 
ancient race of Gonds, \\ho ruled the central table-land before 
the rise of the Marathds, alone amounting to millions In 
British Burma, the Karens, nhose traditions have a singularly 
Jewish tinge, numbered 330,000 m 1872, and 518,294 m 1881 

In Oudh, the nationality of the aboriginal tribes has been Crusht.fi 
buried beneath waves of Rajput and Muhammadan in\aders 
For examjile, the Bhars, formerly the monarchs of the centre and 
east of that Province and the tiaditional fort-builders to whom 
all rums are popularh assigned, were stamped out by Ibrihim 
Shdrki of Jaunpur, m the 15th centurv 1 he Gaulis or ancient 
ruling race of the Central Provinces, the Ahams of Assam, and 
the Gonds, ChandeK, and Bundelas of Bundelkhand,^ are other 
instances of crushed races In centres of the An an civilisa- 
tion, the abonginal peoples have b^en pounded down in the 
mortar of Hinduism, into the low caT>te5 and out-castes on 
which the social fahne of India r^sts \ few of them, how Cxip^?) 
ever, still j)iL.SL.ne ticir t^thnical idenutv as wandering tnbes 
of juggitr'x, ba-'ket wcavcr-s, and fortune-tellers Thu'; the 
Vats, Bcdivas, and otlRr eipsv clans are recogn sed to this 
du as di-itina from the sunounding Hindu popu’aUon 

The aboriginal Taces> on the plains have supplied the \bonginal 
hereditary criminal enss^^s aake under the Hindus, the 
Muhammadans and the Bnti«h I onuerlv organized robber the plains 
< onurunitie'^, they have, under the stricter police of our davs, 
sunk into pettv pilferer^ Bui their cMstence is still recog- 
nised b\ the Cnmmil lrlbe^ Act pi^^sed so litelv as 1S71, 
and still enforced within certuii localities of Oudh and 
Korihern India 

1 he non \rv an hill nce^, w ho appear from Vedic times down Predatory 
wards as marauder^, havt at lenuth ceased to be a diatiirbing 
element in India But manv ot them figure as predaton 
clans m Muhammadan and carh British history They sallied 
torth trom their mountains at the end of the autumn hanest 
pillaged and burned the lowhnd villages and retired to their 
fastnesses 1 ulen v ith the boolv of the plains The measures 

* Amon^ them mav lit noUd the SanliU Sso exx) i nder direct Bntisli 
5 iilinmii.tiaiKJn, total about v nuluon m 1^72 KoU ,oo,ooo Lraonsi or 
Dhangars, 200000 ami Mumhs, 175000— ui bin British territory In 
Aissiiu — Ciclndb, 200,000, Ivhi!»is, 95000 Ihest ligmes all refer to 
1872 

^ Ste for »he orient of tht Bimdtlas, Mr T Beami-s> A* iht hor ^ 

U\shnt pjirutctv, W i p 45, etc (18691 
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b}’ which these wild laces have been rechiniod, form some ot 
the most honourable episodes of \nglo Indian luk Ckve 
land^s HilbRangtrs m the last cental v and the lllnis an<l 
Mhaus in moic icccnl times, aie well-known oxtmpks of how 
marauding races nn\ be turned into pv itcful < ulmitorb ind 
lo}al soldiers \n equall) salutir) tiinshirnntion has taken 
place in nian\ a iciuotc forest and hill tract ol India Iht 
hrm Older ot British rule has rendered ihcir old jdundcring 
life no longer a posb’ble oik, and at the sane time Ips opened 
up to them new ou lets ior their eiKigKs A smiil u Mgilan< e 
is now being extended to the jjrtdatorv tribes in the Nunc 
states Ihe rtdini non ot the wild \bKhns >1 ( emnl Indui, 
and their setilement into a^i»tulturU coinminities his been 
effeeted b) British officers wuhin the j)!"! five veirs 

In^ hill and turest t^bes dtfftr in thane tei from the 
^ tamer j)0| alatam of the j»h ^s Hu i authiulness s»utdv 
loval-v ind a certain io\ ms braven ilmost amounting to 
pLavfuIness ajiped n i s| ^ ,al manner to the LijgLsh mind 
ilKre i'' scarce!} a s n^ie admanstntcjr who has ruled ovei 
them for an\ length ot time w thoui finding his heart dr iwn 
to them aid leaving ret or J his beiiel in their eapahiimcs 
for sfood I ^st the traditional tenderness uf the Indian ( ‘\d 
^^erViCe to t^e pv-ople si,oi’]d weiken the lestnnon} of su< h 
w tnessc'* It mav bo safe to quote oii.v the woids of Soldiers 
with reterence t(» the inbvii with wi leh each WixS specn*} 
acquainted 

*lhev are fa thful truthful and atnc hid to their sujionors, 
writes General Briggs ‘read} at all times to la} down then 
lives for those thvV serve *nd leinarkable for their indonm 
able courage I he sc f|uahues have ahvavs been disph\td 
in our servKc ihe abongim s of the karnitik weie the 
sepO}S of Ciive and of C ootc \ lew (oinjianics of the same 
stock joined tlie former euciii capMin fiom Bombav, and 
» elf#ea to fulil the battie ol Plissi} in Jkngil, wluh hid the 
founduion of our Indim Lmpirc ihe» have since d»s 
t nguj'^hed themselves in the corps ol pioneers and engineers, 
nut oniv m India, but in \v i, m kfghanislan, and m the 
Celebrated defence of Jalalabad \n unjust prejudice against 
them urew up in the native armies of Mulras 4 and Bomba), 

, produced b} the feelings of contemjjt for ihuin existing among 
the Hindu and Muhammad in troops IIk} have no preju- 
dices theinseUes , are alwa)s read} to serve abroad and emb irk 
on board ship, and I believe no instanct of mutiny has ever 
u<<uned among them' Smee General Bnggs wrote these 
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sentences, the non-Aryan hill races have supplied some of the 
bravest and most valued of our Indian regiments, particularly 
the gallant little Gdrkhas 

Colonel Dixon^s report, published by the Court of Directors, Colonel 
portrays the character of the Mhair tribes tMth admirable minute 
ness He dilates on their ‘ fidelity, truth, and honesty,’ their Mhaus 
determined Mlour, their simple lo)alty, and an extreme and 
almost touching devotion when put upon their honour Strong 
as IS the bond of kindred among the Mhairs, he vouches for 
their fidcht} in guarding e\en their o\sn relatives as prisoner:> 
when formally entrusted to their care For centuries they had 
been known onh as exterminators , but beneath the considerate 
handling of one Englishman, who honestl) set about under- 
standing them, they became peaceful subjects and well- 
disciplined solditis 

Sir Janits Outram when a \oung man, did the same Oiuram’s 
good work for the Ilhils of Khandlsh He made their chiefs 
his hunting conij^anions, formed the wilder spirits into a Bhil Bhil5 
battalion, and laid the bisis for the reclamation of this for- 
merly intractable race (Sec also The Dangs, Imtenal 
GazetUer c f India } 

E\er> mihtan mm who has had an\tring to do with the 
aboriginal races acknowledges, that once the\ admit a claim on 
their allegiance nothing umpts them to a treacherous or dis^ot a! 
act ‘ ihe tidelit} to ilieir acknowledged chief, wrote Captain FKleluy of 
Hunter ‘is \erv remarkable, and so strong is their attach- ^ 
ment, that in no situation or condition, however desperate, can 
the) be induced to betrav him If old and decrepit thtv will 
convo) him fiom place to place lo sive him from his enemies 
Iheir obedience, to rccogni&ed authont\ is absolute and 
Colonel lod rthtes how the wife of an absent chiertam pro 
( ured for a HniiNh mess^^ngor safe conduct and hosjutalit) 
through the densest forests h\ giving him one of her hu;>band s 
arrows as a token Ihe \crv otticers who have had to act 
most sharph agun^t them speak most strongh, and often not 
without a noble regret and self-reproach, in their favour ‘It 
was not war. Major Vincent Ttrvis writes of the operations 
against the bantals m 1855 ‘ihej did not understand 
yielding, as long as their national drums beat, the whole party 
would stand, and allow themselves to be shot down Ihej 

were the most truthful set of men 1 ever met ’ Ethnical 

dibtnbu 

W'e have seen thit India inij bt dnided into three regions — iSuan 
the Ilmulajas on the north, the great Rncr Plains that stretch race. 
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southward from their foot, and the Three sided Table-land 
which slopes upwards again from the River Thins, and covers 
the whole southern half of India Two of these regions, the 
Hlmala^as on the north, and the Three sided Tableland in 
the south, still afford retaaN to the non-\r\an tribes The 
third region, or the great River Thms, l)c< ame in vtf) ancient 
limes the theatre on which a nobler race wc^rked out Us 
civilis non 
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CHAPTER 1 \ 

THE AR\ANS IN" ANCIEM INDI\ 

I HIS nobkr race belonged to the Ar\ an or Indo Germanic The 
btock, from ^\h^ch the Brahman, the Rajput, and the English 
man alike descend Its earliest home, \isible to histor}, was 
in Central Vsia From that common camping-ground, certain 
branches of the race started for the east, others for the west 
One of the western oftshoots founded the Persian kingdom , 
another built Athens and Lartdxmoii, and became the HeFen c 
nation , a third went on to Inh and reared the Cit> on the Its 

be%en Hills, whicn grew into Imperial Rome A dutant 

1 r ! 1,1 r branche 

colonjr of the same race exca\atcd the si]\erores of pre- 
historic S[)ain , and when wc fir>t catch a si^hi of ancient 
England we see an \n an settlement ng m watfe canoes, 
and working the tin mines of Cornwall Meanwhile other i , 
branches oi the Vnan stock liad gone furh from ih^ p'-imitue 
home m Central Vaia to the oast Powertul band^ found their 
way through the passes of the Himala\as into the Punjab, and 
sj>read themselves, chieih as Brahmans and Rajputs, over 
India* 

We know little reL,arding these \nan tribes in their earl> xhe 
camping ground in Central Asia From words preserved in^Vr)an3in 
the languages of their long separated de'^cendants m Ei^^ope 
and India, scholars infer that ihev roamed over the grass) homv^ 
steppes with their cattle miking long hihs to rear crops of 
gsain Ihe) had tanud most of the domestic animals were 
acquainted with a hard nietal probabh iron,^ and silver, - 
understood the artsot weaving and sewing, wore clothes, and 
ate cooked food Thev lived the haid> hte of the temperate 
/one, and the feeling ot coid seems to be one of the earliest 
common remembrances of the easiern and the western branches 
of the race Ages afterwards, when the \edic singers in hot 

* Saii'-knt tnas^ uon or, in a more gtntial sense, metal, meluding gold 
but not copper in Sanskrit * Latin, copp i, bronze , Oothic, 

old Ciernun, rr, iron modern t it im\n 
» banskni, ^Aarjtira, siKer, Laiin, arpfUtm , (jieek, etyca* 
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India pra)"ed for long life, they still asked for ‘a hundred 
'‘K*inters ’ To this day the November nee m the tropical delta of 
the Ganges is called the haimdnttk (cf I^tin htems) or crop of 
the ‘snowy' season 

The forefathers of the Greek and the Roman, of the English- 
man and the Hindu, dwelt together in Asia, spoke the same 
Euwpean tongue, worshipped the same gods Ihc languages of Europe 
jind Indian India, although at first sight they seem w ide apart, are 
niereh different grow ths from the original Aryan speech This 
^anetic^v js especiali) true of the common words of family life The 
names for father^ mother ^ brothcf^ sishr^ and wtdoto (Sanskrit, 
iidkaia\ are the same m most of the Ar\an languages, whether 
spoken on the banks of the Ganges, of the Tiber, or of the 
ihames Thus the word daughter (Sanskrit, diihifri\ which 
occurs m nearh all of them, has been deri\ ed from the Sanskrit 
root duh^ ‘milk,' and preser\eN the memor> of the time when 
the daughter was the little milkmaid m the primitive Arjan 
household 

Indo The words preserted alike b) the European and Indian 

woidi'^^ branches of the Aran race as heirlooms of their common 
home in \\estern Central Asia, include most of the terms 
required b\ a pastoral people who had alread> settled down to 
the cultnation of the more easily reared crops 1 heir domes- 
tica ed animals are represented b\ names denied from the 
same root, for cattle sheep, wool goats, swine, dogs, horses, 
ducks, geese , also mice , their agricultural life, b> cognate 
words for corn (although the ]>articuhr species of the cereal 
varied), flax or hemp, ploughing and grinding , their implements, 
by cognate terms for copj^er or iron, cart or waggon, boat, 
helm, their household tconom> and industries b} words from 
the same roots for ^wing and weaving, house, garden, >ard, 
also for a place of refuge, the division of the year into lunar 
months, and several of the numerals 

Common ancient religions of Europe and India had a similar 

»ngjn of origin They were to some extent made up of ilie sacred 
stones or myths which our common ancestors had learned 
while dv\elling together in Central Asix C ertain ot the V^edic 
gods were also the gods of Greece and Rome, and the Ileity 
IS stiU adored by names derned from the same old Aryan 
root (dw, to shine, hence Ihe Ilnght One, the Indian IMa^ 
I aun DeuSy or Ihvmity), by Brahmans m CaUuttn, by the 
Prf)tesiant clergy of England, and by Catholu priests m Peru 
AoanTlm ^ Vedic hymns exhibit the Indian branch of the Aryans 
*ht narch, on ihcir march to the south east, and in their new homes 
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1 he earliest songs disclose the race still to the north of the 
Khaibar Pass, m Kibul , the latest ones bring them as far as 
the Ganges Their victorious advance eastwards through the 
intermediate tract can be traced in the Vedic writings almost 
step by step One of their famous settlements lay beUeen 
the two sacred ri\ers, the Saraswati, supposed to be the 
modern Sarsutf near Thinesar in the Punjab, and the Drishad- 
vati, or Ghaggar, a day’s march from it This fertile strip of 
land, not more than 60 miles long by 20 broad, was fondh 
remembered by the IndO'Ar>ans as their Holy Land {Brahma 
varita)y ‘ fashioned of God, and chosen by the Creator ’ As 
their numbers increased, they pushed eastwards along the base 
of the Himdlajas, into what they afterwards called the Land 
of the Sacred Singers {Brahmarsht-desha) Their settlements and m 
included b) degrees the five rivers of the Punjab, together with 
the upper course of the Jumna and perhaps of the Ganges menu 
Here the Vedic hjmns were composed, and the steady 
supply of water led the Aiyans to settle down from their 
old state of wandering pastoral tribes into communities of 
husbandmen Their Vedic poets praised the mers w hich Function 
enabled them to make this great change — perhaps the most 
important step m the progress of a race May the Indus ’ 

they sang, ‘the far-famed guer of wealth, bear us , (fertilizing 

our) broad fields with water ’ The Hlmila^as, through whose 
offshoots the> had reached India, and at whose southern base 
they long dwelt, made a lasting impression on their memory 
Ihe Vedic singer praised ‘Him whose greatness the snow\ 
ranges, and the sea, and the aerial rner declare’ In all its 
long wanderings through Indn the Aryan race ne\er forgot its Recollec 
northern home 1 here dwelt its gods and hoh singers 
there eloquence descended from hea\en among men while them *1 

be)ond the mourttinwall li) the paridisc of deities and home ^ 

hcroes, where the kind and the bra\e for e\er repo'^e ^ 

Ihe Rig\eda forms the great liieruv memorial of theTheRi^f^ 
early Aryan settlements in the Punjab The age of this^^^^ 
venerable hymnal is unknown The Hindus believe without 
evidence, that it existed ‘from before all time, or at least from in^ufnciem 
3101 years i?c, nearly 5000 years ago European scholars 
have inferred from astrononiieal dates that its composition 
was going on about 1400 h c But these dates are themselves elates 3101 
given m writings of modern origin, and might ha\e been ' 
calculated backwards We know, however, that the Vedic 
religion had been at work long before the nse of Buddhism m 
the 6th century b c The antiquity of the Rig- Veda although 
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not to be dogmatically expressed m figures, is abundantly estab- 
lished The earlier h}mns exhibit the Ar3ans on the north- 
>\estem frontiers of India, just starting on their long journey 
Ne\erihe- Before the embassy of the Greek Megasthenes, at the end of 
grea^anti centur) B c , they had spread at least to the \crge of 

sait> the Gangetic delta, 1 500 miles distant At the time of the 
Penplus, arc 70 \ n , the southernmost point of India was 
apparent!} a seat of their worshij) A tcinpL to the ejueen of 
the god Siia stood on Cape Comorin, bt fore the end of the fir^t 
Christian centur\ and the inferences of European scholarship 
jioint to the composition of at least some of the ^'cclic psalms 
at a period not later than twelve to sixteen ccntuncb before the 
commencement of our era. 

Inspira Ihe Brahmans declare that the Vedic hvranswerc direct’y 
\ inspired bv God Indeed, in our own times, the voung i heistic 

Church of Bengal which rejccN Bnhmanical teaching, was 
split into two sects on the qui,>tion of the divine authont) 
of the ^ eda The hvmns svcin to havi, been compo-^cd bv 
certain fam bes of Ri^his or }»salmists, some of whose names 
The Kig are preserved The Rlg^ eoa is a \crv old colkclion of 1017 
\eda, Qf these short hrical poems, chicflv addressed to the gods, 

1017 0 7 

hvmns containing ro 580 verses lhe> show us ilu Arvans on 

20 5S0 the banks of the Indu^*, divided into vinous tribes, some- 
times at war with each other sometimes un ud against the 
^a-tenot b^aek - skinned ' aborigines. Cas^e, in us hter stnsc, is 
known to unKnown Each father of a familv is the priest of his f)\vn 
** ^ household 1 he chieftain fall er and priest to the tribe 

but at the greater fesmaK h>, < hooses some one sjieciall) learned 
in holy offerings to conauct the saennre m tht name of the 
l^eople The chief, althoivh hcreditar},Seemsto]iave been partly 
elected and his title of \ pa a, ‘1 ord of the SeltlerN,’ suuue^ 
m the old Persiin \ is paiti, and as the 1 uliuaiirn Wk/ patis 
in central Europe at this day \\ omen enjovtd a huh po'.jtion, 
and some of the most beautiful hvinn^ were coinpONcd by 
ladiea and queens Marriage was held sacred Husband and 
wife were both "rulers of the house* (Jnhipati)^ and drew 
nor near to the gods together in prayer The burning of widows 

hlfiui Oil the husbands* funeral pile was unknown and the verscs 

" in the \eda which the Brahmans afterw irds distorted into a 
»ancUon for the practice, have the very oj)posite meaning 
‘Rise, woman/ says the sacred text to the mourner, *rome to 
the world of life Come to us I hou hast fulfilled thy duties 
as a wife to thy husband * 

1 he Aryan tribes in the Veda arc acquainted with most of 
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the metals. They have blacksmiths, coppersmiths, and gold- Aryan 
smiths among them, besides carpenters, barbers, and other 
artisans They fight from chariots, and freely use the horse, Veda 
although not yet the elephant, in war They have settled 
down as husbandmen, till their fields with the plough, and live 
in villages or towns But they also cling to their old wander- 
ing life, with their herds and ‘ cattle pens ’ Cattle, indeed, still 
form their chief wealth — the com (Latin, pecunid) m which 
payments or fines are made, and one of their words for war 
literally means ‘a desire for cows’ They have learned to 
build ‘ ships,’ perhaps large river-boats , and have seen or heard 
something of the sea Unlike the modern Hindus, the Ar}ans 
of the Veda ate beef, used a fermented liquor or beer, made 
from the soma plant , and offered the same strong meat and 
drink to their gods Ihus the stout Ar)ans spread eastwards Spread of 
through Northern India, pushed on from behind by 
arrivals of their own stock, and driving before them, or 
reducing to bondage, the cirher black skinned races Ihey 
marched in whole communitic-i from one ri\er valley to 
another , each house-father a warrior, husbandman, and priest 
with his wife, and hi-, little ones and cattle 

These freehearted tribes had a great trust in themsch es The govi*, 
and in thtir gods I ike other conquering races, thev believed 
that both thtmsches and their deities were altogether superior 
to the people of the land and to their poor, rude objects of 
worship Indeed, this noble confidence is a great aid to 
the succc'is of a nation 1 heir divin ties — fe7as, literal!} The 

Shmins: Ones/ from the Siiisknt JO( t In ^to shine’— were the 
great power^^ of nxture 1 he} adoied the Father-heaven 
Dyatnhptiar m bm'»knt, the Duspthr or Jupiter of Rome, 
the Zeus of Cirecce the I ow (xerman /?uus, and, thro ign 
the old French god-demon, Dus ///f probabl} the Dtuee oi 
English shng, together with Mother F nth and the Fncom 
passing Sk>, Jamrmr in baubknt, r?i7fUi in Latin Outaiios 
in Greek Ihe birainevas, or two children of Indras watch 
dog, the messengers of death, have been compared with the 
(xreek Hermeias, the condiutor of the dead Such common 
ideas and names penetrate deeph into the m}thologyof the 
ancient world, although the) hav e sometimes been e\aggerated 
Juj Iter Faetnusyfox whom the Romms invented conflicting 
derivations, ma} be rcall} the \ tit t a hau or destroyer of the 
old Ar}an demon \ ntra On the coins of the Republic, Juno 
Sospita IS represented with a skin and horns over her Geneial 
Cunningham suggests that her epithet represents the Sanskrit 
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Saspatni (iSor^i), a name for the moon, so called from the marks 
on the moon being supposed to resemble a hare {sasa) 

Indra, or the Aqueous Vapour that brought the precious ram 
on uhich plent> or famine depended each autumn, rercued the 
largest number of h\mns B} degrees, as the settlers icih/cd 
more and more kecnl} the impoitance of tht. peiiodical raln^ 
to their ne^\ life is husbandmen, he became the chief of the 
A edic gods The gods do not reach unto thec, O Indra, or 
men thou o^ercomest ill creatures m *itrength^ \c,ni the 
God of Fue (I itin s) ranks nt\i to Indri m the number 
of i ^mn‘- in his honour is the friend of mm, the guide of the 
peop].., the Icrd and gner of >\ciUh 

Tudginc, indeed, from the j^cpondcrince of the in\oci 
ons to Agni, and from the position tht (orrtspondmii 

deitt holds in Iranian nntho]u^\ it would ij^ptir is u 
Agni and not Indra hid btor the thuf god of the race, 
\^hile the Indnn ind old PerMan brinmcs still dnclt 
together ^mong the cold he j^hts and on iht. upiindb ot 
Central Vsn, to the north of the Him iKuis licit ^as the 
jrcit factor of fertil t\ the gi\t.r of hum in comfort, and the 
n]n,ntr of the crops \\ hen tiie castein ofi^hoots ot the \r)ins 
descended upon the phins of India the} found, as tht\ adiinctd 
^•ou^hu ird, thit heat was an element of product \cncss uluch 
r J) be taken for granted a constir. factor in the husbandr) 
of thu Indu^ and Jumna \i 11 l\s Here it was upon inoistun. 
nthcr than on heat that thur hir\est dcpci ded 1 o the neht of 
their hne of m^rch across the fne rners ot the i'urijib, i rithcr 
narrow tract stre ched to the foot of the 1 1 im i^ai is w nh an implc 
runfail, now a\cng nu 35 inches a \ c tr But on the broad plains 
to their left the wit^r supp \ was abundant and moiK. cipn 
Clous At the present di\ the traf t iinmediatel} to the south of 
the \r}in route leceiies onh 20 to 30 me! es ]>er annum, di 
mimshing through successive beiu f>f rainfid down to 10 in< hes 
X*, the Ar}an immigrants spread south, therefore, it was no 
lunger so necessar) to f/rav lor heat, and n became more 
nece:>sary to j;ra> for moisture Agni, the heal giving god, 
wuiiout being discredited, became less miportint, ind receded 
in favour of Indra, the run bringing deit} In the settlements 
of the Punjib, Indra thus advanced to the first phee among 
the Xedic diviniue'> He is the cloud compelier, dropping 
bountiful showers filling the dried up rivers from the Hima 
lavas and bnnging the ram storms 11 is voice is the thunder 
With hts si>ear of lightning he smites open the black clouds, and 
rends the black bodies of the demons who have drunk up the 
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wished-for rams He makes the sun to shme forth again ^ I 
will sing of the victones of Indra, of the victones won by the 
God of the Spear,’ chanted the Rig-Vedic psalmist ‘ On the 
mountains he smote the demon of drought (Ahi) , he x)oured 
out the waters and let the river flow from the mountains like 
calves to cows, so do the waters hasten to the sea * ‘ Thou hast 
broken open the ram-pnsons ^ rich in cattle The bonds of 
the streams hast thou burnt asunder 
As the Aryans pushed forward into the middle and lower Indra gives 
valley of the Ganges, they found themselves in a region of 
copious rainfall brought by the unfailing monsoons The rain- 
storms of Indra thus became less important His waterspouts, 
although well worth prajing for in the Punjab, evidentl> 
belonged to an inferior grade of divine energy than that which 
jiresided over the irresistible, majesticall) ordered advance of 
the periodical rams m Bengal Indra, the Cloud-Compeller, 
shared in his turn the fate of Agni, the God of Heat, and gave 
way to three deities on a scale commensurate with the vaster of Brahma, 
forces of nature m the Low er Gangetic v allej We shall see how 
the abstract but potent conception ot Div me energy embodied in 
the Brahmanicai Triad of the Creator Preserver, and Destrover 
took the place alike of Agni and of Indra, and of the other 
Vedic gods But, meanwhile Indra, the Giver of Ram wa^ 
the most important deit> to the \r\an settlers in the Punjtb 
He stands fonh m the Veda as the foremost Shining One 
The Maruti were the Vedic Storm Gods, ‘v^ho make che Other 
rocks to tremble who tear in pieces the forest Usha^, 

High-born Dawn (Greek shines upon us hkeavoung^ 

wife, rousing ever} living being to go fonh to his work The 
Aswiiis, or Fleet Outnder^ of the Dawn, are the first ra>s of 
bunnse, lords of Lustre The Solar Orb(Suri\i Savitn), 
the ^^md (Vaju), the Sunshine or Fricndl;} Dav (Mitral the 
animating fcrmtn*‘ed juice of the Saenhcial Plant (Soma), 
and man} other Shining Ores are invoked in the Veda in 
all, about thirtv three gocK, *who are eleven in hexven, eleven 
on earth, and eleven dwelling m glor} m mid-air 

The terrible blood-dnnkmg deities of modern Hinduism are 


1 Liteiaily, ‘Thou broken the ca\t of \ritn the tkaion who 
imiinsons the ram and cau>t* drought, with whom Indra i** cv>n»taml> 
w tuning Mctonott’s war 

- The Rig Vc^ic aUllbule^ of Indra arc well summarized b> Professor 
Max Duncker, 4naent Hu*cf} cj Ittdia, pp 47-49 (cd iSSi ), follow ing 
HolU and Benfey , and are detailed with completeness b} Muir, ‘Sanskrit 
Texts, pp 76-139, \ol V (1873) 
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Jht blood scarcely known m the Veda Buffaloes are indeed off«ed , 
deit^ of hymn points to a symbolism based on human i>acnfices, 

llmdmsm an early practice apparently extinct before the time of the 
kn^n^n Vedic singers. The great Horse-Sacrifice (A.sMamedha) seems, 
the Veda, in some of its aspects, a substitution for the ilesh and 
blood of a man But as a whole, the hjmns are addressed 
to bnght, friendly gods Rudm, who was destined to 
become the Si\a of the Hindus, and the third person 
or Destroyer in their Irnd is onH the god of Roaring 
Tempests in the Veda Vishnu, the second person or 
Prtsener in the Hindu Triad is but slightly knou-n to the 
Vedic singers as the deitt of the Shining hirmamcnt, while 
Brahma the fir-t person or Creator, has no separate existence 
in their simple hjmns The names of the dreadful Mahadtia, 
Durga, Kali, and of the gentler but intenseh human Krhhna 
and Rama, are alike unknow n 

Anuudeof The Aryan settlers Ined on excellent terms with their bright 
to^ cods The\ asked for protection with an a^slIrl.(l tonviction 
hiigods that It woLid be granted ‘Givt, me cows or laml or long 
•ife in return for thia hxmn or offering ’ shy nij tncniv, 
scatter the black skin oni I will sacrifice to thet — such is 
the ordinary frame of mind of the singer to his gods But, 
at the same time, he was dee])l) stirrtd bv tbt glorv and 
nuatery of the earth and the hca\t.ns Indeed, the majestx of 
nature so filled his mind that when he praises am one of hia 
''hining Gods he can think of none other for the time being, 
and adores iim as the Supreme Ruler \ erses of the Veda 
may be quoted declarmg each of the .^renter deities to be the 
One Supreme ‘Neither gods rnr men rearh unto thee O 
Indra,’ Soma is ‘king of hcaacn and earth, the conqueror 
of ali’ To Vanina aho it is said, ‘ Jnou art loid of all, of 
heaven and earth , thou art king of all those who a'e gods and 
of all those who are men ’ Agni is like'wise addressed as the 
mightiest and as the most beloved of the gods ‘ No one can 
approach thy darling, strong, terrible flamts hum thou the 
evil spTits, and every enemy ’ I he more spiritual of the 
Vedic singers, therefore, may be said to hate worshiinied One 
(jtfd, although not One \lone 

Higher Some lieautiful souls among them were filled not only with 
splendours of the visible universe, but with the deeper 
rieity in mystents of the Unseen, and the powerkssntss of m a n to 
ihcVoi.1 search out Go(L 

A tcdie 'In the beginning there arose the Cioldtn Child He was 
the one born lord of all that is He established the earth 
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and this sky Who is the God to whom we shall ofTer our 
sacrifice ? 

‘He who gives life, he who gives strength , whose command 
all the Bright Gods revere, whose shadow is immortality, 
whose shadow is death Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

‘He who, through his power, is the one king of the 
breathing and awakening world He who governs all, man 
and beast Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

‘He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm , 
he through whom the heaven was established, nay, the highest 
heaven , he who measured out the light and the air Who is 
the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

‘He who by his might looked even over the water-clouds, 
he who alone is God abo\e all gods Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice 

The yearning for rest in God, that desire for the wings of a ‘The 
dove, so as to fl> aw a} and be at rest, with which noble hearts 
have ached m all nges, breathes in several exquisite h\ mns of 
the Rig'Vtda ‘Where there is eternal light, in the world 
where the sun is placed — m that immortal, imperishable w orld, 
place me, O Soma ^ Where life is free, m the third hea\en of 
heavens, where the worlds are radiant — there make me im- 
mortal ^ Where there is happiness and delight, where jo> and 
])leasure reside, where our desires are attained, — there make 
me immortal ' ^ 

Nor was the sense of sin, and the need of pardon absent The sense 
from the minds of these ancient psalmists A.s a rule, an need"of”^ 
honourable understanding seems to ha\e existed between the iorq[i\e- 
Vedic sacrificer and his bright god the god being equitabl> 
pledged to the fulfilment of the sacrificer s pra\ er in return for 
the offering, although the wisest might lea\e it to Indn himself 
to decide what was best to bestow But e\en the cheerful 
worshippers of the Veda at times feic deepl> the sinfulness of 
sin, and the fear of the sins of the father being \isited upon 
the children ‘What great sin is it, 0 Vanina,’ sa)s a h)mn 
of the Rig-Veda, ‘ for which thou seekest to sla} thy worshipper 
and friend?^ ‘Absolve us from the sms of our fathers and 
from those which we committed m our own persons ' ‘ It was 
not our own doing that led us astra>, O Varuna, it was 

^ Rig Veda, x I2i , tnnslaud by Prof Max Muller, Ftsf Anc Smsk 
//f p 569 Chips, vol \ }> 29 (ed i867> 

* Rig \eda, ix 113 7, Max Mullers translation 
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necessit} (or temptation) , vine, anger, dice, or thoughtlessness 
The stronger penerts the \Heaker Even sleep bnngeth sm ** 

* Through ’want of strength, thou strong and bright god,’ says 
another hvmn to Varuna, ‘have I gone wrong have mere), 
almight}, ha\ e merev I go along trembling like a cloud driven 
before the wind have merev, almightv, have mere} Through 
want of power (to do right) have I transgressed, O bright and 
niightv god have merev, almight) have merev \\htne\er we 
men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly host, 
whenever we break the law' througn thoughtlessness, have 
merev almight} have merev - 
Thu vurv ancient Vrvans m Central \sn buried their dead, 
although cremation scum*, also to have been rusorted to In 
Inn the custom of burial cventuallv gave place to that of 
exposing the corpse on a mountain to tht birds of heaven, 
a custom still practised m the Parsi lowers of Silence at 
Bombav and elsewhere Wc havu seen that Vgni, god of 
beat appears to have been the chiuf deiiv ot thu Arvan race 
in Iran and fire was regarded b\ thu ancient rer-^ian as too 
sacred an ekment be polluted b) a human corjjsu 1 he 
\rvan aettler^ in India for a tint retained the custom of 
burial ‘Let me not O Varuna, go to the house of ch},’ 
save one hvmn of the Kia-Vcda " ‘O earth, be not too narrow 
tor h»n , si\3 another h>mn, ‘cover him hke the moincr who 
fuld^ her 'lOn in her uirmtnt ^ But m time the Indo Arjans 
sub-stitutud the fire for the grave and the burning of the corpse 
became a distinftne feature of the rnct, as contrasted with 
the rudur and more, pninmve peoples whom the) found m the 
Punjab 

\\ hile the aboriginal tnbe^ buried their dead under rude 
stone monuments, the An an— alike in Indn, in Greece and 
m Italv — made use of the funeral pv re as the most solemn 
method of disposing of the mortal j[>art of man \s the Indo 
^rvan derived his natural birth from his parents , and a partial 
regeneration, or second birth, from the performance of his 
rcli^Kjus dutie> , so the fire, by setting free the soul from tht 
bodv, completed the third or heavcnl) birth Ills friends 
‘ Ki{^ a t h, V I 86 , iran«*laUfl m Mun s * Sanskrit Tcxl^,’ vol \ p 66 

Vii 89 Max Mul»crV ht-unfui tian huon 
h) 1 riA’.vor Ilunckcr, r/w IJistory if Jmhu^ p 53 (1S81) 

Ma r trandation, ‘Sansl nt Texts,’ \ j» 67 (1S72) 

*K»g\c 4 a,v« 89 I Muif ^anskm Texts, \ul \ p 67(1872) 

« X 18 Koth s» rendering in LiJneker, Anacnt iJuf^ry of 

JnUa^\y 63(1881) 
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stood round the pyre as round a natal bed, and commanded 
his eye to go to the sun, his breath to the wind, his limbs to the 
earth, the water and plants whence they had been derived 
But ‘ as for his unborn part, do thou, Lord (Agni), quicken it 
^ith thy heat, let thy flame and thy brightness quicken it, 
convey it to the world of the righteous ’ 

For the lonely journey of the soul after its separation from Ar>an 
the body, the Aryans, both m Asia and Europe, pro\ided of 
faithful guides (the Saram^as in Sanskrit, Hernmas in Greek) Yama, or 
Accordmg to the Zend or old ^ryan legend in Persia, Yama 
was a monarch m the old time, when sorrow and sickness were 
unknown By degrees sin and disease crept into the world , 
the slow necessity of death hastened its step , and the old 
king retired, with a chosen band, from the polluted eartn into 
a better country, where he still reigns The Indian version of 
the story makes Yama to be the first man who passed through 
death into immortaht) Ha\ing discovered the wa} to the 
other world, he leads men thither He became the nekro 
pompos, or guide of the Aijan dead Meanwhile his two dogs 
(Sarame}as ) — ‘ black and spotted/ ‘ broad of nostril,' and ‘ with 
a hunger never to be satisfied' — wander as his messengers 
among men ‘Worship with an offering King 'Vima, the 
Assembler of Men, who departed to the might} waters, who 
found out the road for man} 

Several exquisite h}mns bid farewell to the dead — ‘Depart The Vedic 
thou, depart thou b} the ancient paths to the place whither our 
fathers have departed Meet with the Ancient Ones, meet 
with the Lord of Death 1 brow mg off thine imperfections, go 
to thy home Become united with a bod} , clothe thvself m a 
shmmg form ’ ‘ Let him dei>art to those for w hom flow the 

rivers of nectar Let him depart to those who, through medi- 
tation, have obtained the victor} , who, b} fixing their ihough+s 
on the unseen, have gone to heaven Let him depart to the 
mighty in battle, to the heroes who have laid down their lives 
for others, to those who have bestowed their goods on the 
poor' The doctrine of tnnsmigration was unknown The 
circle round the funcralqnle sang with a firm assurance that 
their friend went direct to a state ot blessedness and reunion 
with the loved ones w ho had gone before ‘ Do thou conduct 

^ Rig Veda, x 14 i See I>r John Muii s ‘ Sansknt Texts/ and his 
essay on * \ arai/ ^ow-nal of iha Ko\ al -isiaiu Sot /t/\, part n i S65, w hence 
many of the above quot \tions are derived See also Max Muller s ei»>av on 
the ‘ Funtral Rues of the Brahmans/ on which the following paragraph is 
chieHy based 
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ns to hea^en/ sa}s a h)mn of the later Atharva Veda , * let us 
be vk ith our w i ves and children ' ‘ In hea\ en, where our friend> 
dwell in bliss, — haMng left behind the infirmities of the body, 
free from lameness, free from crookedness of limb,— there let 
us behold our parents and our children * ‘ Maj the w^ater- 
shedding spirits bear thee upwards, cooling ihee with their 
swift motion through the air and sprinkling thte with dew * 
‘Bear him, can*} him let him, with all his faculties complete, 
go to the world of the righteous Crossing the dark vallej 
which spreadeth boundless around him let the unborn soul 
ascend to heaven ^^ash the feet of him who is stained with 
sm kt him go upwards with cleansed feet Crossing the 
gloom, gazing with wonder in many directions, let the unborn 
soul go up to heaven * 

The hvmns of the Rig\eda were composed, as we have 
Seen, bv the Arvans in their colonies along the Indus, and on 
their march eastwards towards the [umin and upper Ganges 
The growing numbus of tne settlers, and liic arrival of fre^h 
Anan tubes from behind still compelled them to advance 
From * The Land of the Sacred Singers/ m the Lastern Punjab 
{Brahmarshi deJia^ ante, p 77), Minu describes them a^ 
spieadmg through ‘ I he Middle Land * {Madh\a desha) Thu 
comprised the n\er sjstera of the Ganges as far east as (^udh 
and Allahabad, with the Himilavas as lU northern, and the 
\ indhva ranges as its southern boundarj 

The Ganges is onlv twice mentioned and without *specja’ 
emphasis in the Rig \ eda. I he con<juest of the Middle l«ind 
seems, therefore, not to have commenced till the close of the 
Kig-Vedie erx It must have been the work of many gtnera 
tions, and it will be referred to when we come to examine the 
historical significance of the two great Sanskrit epics Between 
the time when the Arvans descended from Central Asia upon 
the plains of the Indus and the age when they passed the 
Ganges, the> had conquered man> of the aboriginal races, left 
others behind on their route, and had begun to wage inter tribal 
wars among themselves, under rival Arjan heroes and rival 
Vedic pnests. During this advan< e, the simple faith of the Rig- 
\edic singers was first adorned with stately ntes, and then 
evungmshed beneath them 1 he race progrt-ssed from a loose 
confederacy of inlies into several well-knit nations, each bound 
together by the strong central force of kmgly jK)wtr, directed by 
a |>owerful imcsthood, and organized on a firm basis of caste 
Whence arose this new constitution of the Aryan tribes into 
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nations, with castes, priests, and kings? We have seen that The Aryaa 
although m their earlier colonies on the Indus each father was ^^^ized 
priest in his family, yet the Chieftain, or Lord of the Settlers, mto 
called in some man specially learned m holy oifenngs to 
conduct the greater tribal sacrifices Such men were highly 
honoured, and the famous quarrel which runs throughout the 
whole Veda sprang from the claims of two rival sages, 
Vasishtha and Viswamitra, to perform one of these ceremonies 
The art of writing was unknown, and the hymns and sacrificial 
formulae had to be handed down by word of mouth from 
father to son 

It thus came to pass that the families who knew these Ongin of 
holy words by heart became the hereditary owners of 
liturgies rcciuired at the most solemn offerings to the gods 
Members of such households were chosen again and again 
to conduct the tribal sacrifices, to chant the batlle-h)mn, to 
implore the divine aid, or to pra> awa) the di\ine wrath Even 
the earlv Rig \ eda recognises the importance of these sacrifices 
* That king,' says a verse, before whom marches the priest, he 
alone dwells well established in his own house, to him the 
people bow down The king who gives wealth to the priest, 
he will conquer, him the gods will protect' The tribesmen 
first hoped, then behe\ed, that a h}mn or prajer which had 
once acted successful!), and been followed b) victor), would 
again produce the same results The h)mns became a valu- 
able famil) propert) for those who had composed or learned 
them Tlie Rig* Veda tells how the pra)er of Vasishtha pre 
vailed ‘ m the battle of the ten kings,' and how that of Viswa 
mitra ‘presenes the tribe of the Bharats.' The potent pra)er 
was termed brahman (from the root brih^i.rih^ to increase), 
and he who offered it, brahman V oe to him who despised 
either ^ ‘ W hosoever,' savs the Rig-Veda, ‘ scofts at the pra)er 

w'hich we have made ma) hot plagues come upon him, may 
the sky bum up that hater of Brahmans ' ^ 

Certain families thus came to have not only n. hereditar) Growing 
claim to conduct the great sacrifices, but also the exclusive 
knowledge of the ancient h)mns, or at anv rate of the traditions 
which explained their symbolical meaning The) natural!) 
tried to render the ceremonies solemn and imposing B) 
degrees a vast array of ministrants grew up around each of the 
greater sacrifices There were first the officiating pnests and 

^ The following pxges are largely indebted to Profesw Weber 
History of Indian Literature (Trubuer, iSySl, — a debt ver) gratefully 
acknowledged 
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their assistants, %ho prepared the sacrificial ground, dressed 
the altar, slew the victims, and poured out the libations , 
second, the chanters of the Vcdic h}mns, third, the reciters 
of other parts of the service fourth, the superior priests, who 
watched over the whole, and corrected mistakes 

The entire ser\icc was derived from the Veda, or ‘ inspired 
knowledge,^ an old An an word which appears in the I^tin 
^ui-erc, ‘to stc or percei\e m the (ircck Jeuh of Homer, and 
otda^ ‘I know ’ in the Old Fn.xhsh, / 7*7/ ^ in the modern 
German and Eni;hsh u sscfu <<isdom, ttc I ht KigVedi 
evhib’ts the hvmns m their simplest form arranged in ten 
‘circles according to the fam’hts of their composer’^ the Kishis 
borne 01 the h\mns are ninicd after indi\iduil lnln^treis 

But 0:? the sacrifices grew mor;. elaborate, the h>mns were 
a’so arranged in four collections (sa/i/n/iis) or ser\K ebook" 
for the niinistenng pne&ts i hus the "etonil, or Sima Veda 
was made up of extracts irum the Ri^. \edic lumns u^ed at 
the Soma sacntiee borne oi its \erbe'» '^tamp themseUc", by 
their anti ]uated erammatiral form^J as older thin iluir render 
ing in the Klg“^ eda itself 1 he third or \ an r \ eel i consists 
not orh of RigA edic verse* but also of pros^. --enience*, to be 
used at the sa^rince* of tne Xew and hull Moon anti at the 
(jrreaw Horse Sacrifice, when 6C9 aninuls of various kinds were 
offered, perhajtb m substitution lor the earlier Man ^a< nfiec, 
wh*ch IS also menooned in the \aj*ir Veda 1 he Yaj r Veda 
1*5 diviacd into two editions, the lUac k and the White \ajur 
ix)th belonging to a more modern period than either the Rig 
or the bama \ edas, and composed after the Xisan^ hatl spread 
far to the ea*t of the Indus 

I he fourth, or \tharvaVeda, was compiled from the least 
ancient h\iiii)*of the Rig \ eda in the tenth book and from 
the still later soni.s of the Brahmans, after thev had established 
their jjriesti} power It supplies the conneamg link between 
the simple \r\an wor* up of the Shining Ones exhibited in 
the Rig \ eda, and the complex Brahmanical sv^^tem whuh 
followed It was onh alowed to rank as pan of the Veda 
after a long struggle 

I he four \edas thus described, narncl), the Rig\edi, the 
Sama, the \ajur, and the Atharva, formed an immense body 
of sacrificial poetry’ But as the priests grew m number and 
power, they went on elaborating ilieir ceremomc", until even 
the four \edis became insufticient guides for them They 
accordingly compiled prose treatises, called Brdhmanas, attached 
to each of the four Vedas, m order to more full) explain the 
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functions of the officiating priests Thus the Brdhmana of the 
Rig-Veda deals with the duties of the Reciter of the Hymns 
{hoiar) , the Brdhmana of the Sdma-Veda, with those of the 
Singer at the Soma sacrifice (udgdtar) , the Brdhmana of the 
Yajur>Vcda, with those of the actual performer of the Sacrifice 
{adhvatyu) , while the Brdhnnna of the Atharva-Veda is a 
medley of legends and speculations, having but httle direct 
connection with the Veda whose name it bears All the or 
Brdhmanas, indeed, besides explaining the ritual, lay down 
religious precepts and dogmas Like the four Vedas, they 
nre held to be the ver) Word of God The Vedas and the 
Brahmanis form the Revealed Scriptures {sruti) of the Hindus, 
the Vedas supphing their duinel) inspired psalms, and the 
iirahmanas their divmtlv inspired theology or body of doctnne 

Even this ample literature did not suffice The pnests The Sutras 
accordmgU composed a number of new works, called Siitras, 
which elaborated still further their system of sacnfice, and ’ 

w hich asserted still more stronglv their ow n claims as a separate 
and superior ca^le Thev alleged that these Sutras, although 
not directlv rc\t.alcd b\ (yod, were founded on the inspired 
\ edas and Brinminas and that the} had therefore a dmne 
authoritv ‘.acred traditions (smnii) ihe Sutras, hterall}, 

‘strings ot aphorisms were composed m the form of ^revealed ^ 
sentence', for the sake of brevitv, and in order that their vast 
number might be the better remembered in an age when writing 
was httle practised^ or unknown Some of them, such as their 
the Kalpa^utris deal with the ritual and sacrifices, others 
like the * Household or Gnh} a Sutr is, prescribe the ceremonies 
at birth marriage, and death a still larger class of Sutras treat 
of the docinne", dutiei>, and privileges of the pnests The 
Sutrxs thus became the foundation of the whole legislation and 
phiiosoph) of the Brahmans m later times. The) exhibit the The 
Brahmans no longer as the individual sacnficers of the ^ 

})enod, but as a powerful horeditarv caste, claiming supremacy formed 
alike over king and people 

Meanwhile', other castes had been gradual!} formed AsGr^h 
the Vrvans moved eastwards from the Indus, some of the 
warriors were more fortunate than others, or received larger c^te 
shares of the contiuered lands Such fanimes hid not to ull 
their fields with thtir own hand^ but could kave that work 
to be done by the aboriginal races whom the} subdued In 
this way there grew up a class of warriors, freed from the 
labour of husbandry, who surrounded the chief or king, and 
were always readv for battle It sccms likel) that these kinsmen 
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and companions of the king formed an important class among 
the early Aryan tnbes in India, as they certainly did among 
the mediaeval branches of the race m hurojie, and still do at 
the pett) courts of Indiju Their old Sanskrit names, Kshat- 
trtya^ Rajanya^ and Rdjbansi^ mean ‘connected \iith the 
ro}al power,’ or ‘ of the roval line , ’ tlieir usual modern name 
Rajput means *of ro\al descent’ In process of time, when 
the Arjans settled down, not as mere fighting clans, but as 
powerful nations, in the Middle Land along the Jumna and 
Ganges, this warrior class grew in numbers and m power 
Ihe black races had been reduced to serfdom, or driven back 
towards the Himilavas and the \ imihv as, on the north and on 
the south of the ccntnl tract Ihc incessant fighting, which 
had formed the common lot of the tribes on their actual 
migration eastwards from the Indus, now ceased 

A section of the people atcordingh laid a^idc their arms, 
and devoting themselves to agriculture or other fjcaceful pur 
suits, became the Vatsyas The sultrv heats of the Middle 
Land muat have abated their old northern energ), and inclmtd 
them to repose Ihose who, from famih ties or from jiersonal 
znchnation, preferred a soldiers life, had to go be} end the 
frontier to find an encni\ Distant expeditions of this soft 
coma be undertaken much less convenient!) b) the husband 
man than m the ancient time, when hi:, fields ia> on the verv 
border of the enem>S countrv, and had iuat been wrested 
from It Such expeditions required and pnjbvbly developed i 
inihtar) c^a^s, endowed with land<, and with serf-s to till the 
so 1 during the masters absence at the wars ihe old com 
]>anions and kinsmen of the king formed a nucleus round 
which gathered the more daring spirits Ihcj became in 
time a distinct mihtar) cas*^t 

The Allans on the Ganges, m the ‘Middle Land,* thus 
found themselves divided into three clashes — first, the priests, 
or ilrahmans^ second, the warriors and kings companions, 
called m ancient limes Kshattnyas, at the ]>resent day Rdjputs , 
third, the husbandmen, or agricultural settlers, who retained 
the old name of Vaisyas, from the root r/r, which in the Vedic 
l>enod had mcluded the whole ‘ ])Cople ' 1 hese three classes 

graduallv became separate castes , intermarriage between them 
was forbidden, and each kept more and more strict)} to its heredi 
tar> emplo}Tnent But thc> were all recognised as belonging to 
*Twice-bom,*or Aryan rare , they were all present at the great 
national sacrifices, and all worshipped the same Bright Gods 

Beneath them was a fourth or servile class, called Siidras, the 
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remnants of the vanquished aboriginal tribes whose lives had 
been spared These ere ‘ the slave-bands of black descent,’ the 
Disas of the Veda 1 hey were distinguished from their ‘ Twice- 
born ’ Aryan conquerors as being only ‘ Once-born/ and by 
many contemptuous epithets The> were not allowed to be 
present at the great national sacrifices, or at the feasts which 
followed them They could never rise out of their servile 
condition , and to them was assigned the severest toil in the 
fields, and all the hard and dirty work of the village community 

Of the four Indian castes, three had a tendency to increase The Btah 
As the Aryan conquests spread, more aboriginal tribes w ere 
reduced to serfdom, as Sudras The warriors, or Kshattriyas, tnyas, and 
would constantly receive additions from wealthy or enterprising Sudras 
members of the cultu^ating class When an expedition or 
migration went forth to subdue new territory, the whole 
colonists would for a time lead a military bfe, and their sons 
would probably all regard themselves as Kshattriyas In 
ancient times, entire tribes, and at the present day the mass 
of the population throughout large tracts, thus claim to be 
of the warrior or Rajput caste Moreover, the kings and 
fighting men of aboriginal races who, without being conquered 
by the Anans, entered into alliance with them, would probably 
assume for themselves the warrior or Kshattnya rank A\e see 
this proct bs going on at the present day among many of the 
aboriginal peoples Ihe Brahmans, in their turn, appear at 
first to have received into their bodv distinguished families of 
Kshattriv 1 descent In later limes, too, we find that sections 
of aboriginal races were also ^manufactured’ wholesale into 
Brahmans I nmistakcable cases of such ‘ manufactures ’ or 
ethnical svncretisms are recorded , and besides the upper- 
class agricultural Brahmans, there are throughout India many 
local castes of Brdhmans who follow the humble callings of 
fishermen blacksmiths, ploughmen, and potato grow era ^ 

The N aisya or cultivating caste did not tend, in this manner, The ^ 
to increase No one felt ambitious to win his way into 
except perhaps the enslaved Sudras to whom any change of 
condition was forbidden ihe Vai^yas themselves tended m 
early times to rise into the more honourable warrior class , 
and at a later period, to be mingled with the labounng 
multitude of Sudras, or with the castes of mixed descent In 
many Provinces they have now almost disappeared as a distinct 
caste. In ancient India, as at the present day, the three 
conspicuous castes were (1) the priests and (2) warriors of 
i See Hunter’s On^sa, vol 1 pp (*872) 
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Vmn birth, and (3) the serfs or biidras, the remnants of 
earlier races Ihe Sudras had no rights, and, once con- 
quered, ceased to struggle against their late But a long 
contest raged bett^cen the pncsl-^ andwirnors for the chief 
place m the \.r\ an commonwealth 

In order to undcrstind this c >nUst we go bxck to 
the tune when the iincsts and wtrnois were siinplv fellow 
tribesmen. linhnnn caste '>cuns to have grown out of 

the families of Rishi^ who com|)o^cd the \ edic h)mns, or 
who were chosen to conduct the ercit inbxl sKrifuts In 
after times the whole Hnhm n j)u,mlvjon of Indn pretended 
to trace ther <ksi.tni iruiu beven Ri^Iun, head‘s of the 
se\en pnesth famihc^ to whom the \ tdic h>mns were 
issi:;;ned But the conposir- of the \cdi< Ininn^ were 
sotnetJines king'' or d stiiuiu^hcd w irrioi^ rrhu ihin priests , 
indeed the Veaa iseif speik> >t theNtrro\ il R di s (AWi/rM/jf) 
When the Brahman^' jui 1 uw mi then ch m to the lughest 
rank the warnor> » r kshatirnas were sh)w to admit il , and 
when the Brahmans wein step tjriher n i declared that onl) 
members 1 1 their fanid es could be prie^ t'r gain admission 
into tne priesth caste the w iinor-s seem to ha\e thspuied 
their } retensions In ''♦er ages the Brdimant, hating the 
e\clu5i\c keeping c»f the sacred wntmers ej utd from them, as 
far as pos^ ble all tracer of their strugede with liie Kshaitntas 
The Brahmans taught that their caste 1 ad ro le A^rth fremi the 
muath of God diuneU ord lined to ine jl^esthoo^i from the 
beginnirjT of time ^eve^iheleS’^, liie Vetiic and ^insknl te\ts 
record a iorj: content perhaps representing a differenie m race 
or separate wa\es of \r>an migrations 

The qmirrel between the two st^es \ na im tra and Vas- 
jshtha, which as been mentioned runs through the whole 
\eda is tNpieal of this siniggle Viswamitii stands its a 
representatne of the ro}aI warrior rank, who chuns to perform 
a public sacriUcc The white robed Vas»shlha represctits 

the Brahmans or hereditary priesthood, and opposes tne 
warrior s claim In the end, \ isw iimtri established his title to 
conduct the sacrifice, but the Brahmins explain this b) sa)ing 
that his virtues and austerities won idmission for him into 
the pnesth family of Bhrigu He th is bee ime a Brahman, 
and could hwfuliv fill the priestly ofiice \ iswanuira served as 
a tyfural hnk, not only between the i)ntstl> and the worldly 
castes, but al*w) between the sacred and the prof me sciences 
He was the legcndar> founder of the art of war, and his equally 
legendary son busruta is quoted as the earliest authority on 
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Indian medicine These two sciences of war and medicine, 
together with music and architecture, form upa- Vedas, or sup- 
plementary sections of the divinely inspired know ledge of the 
Brdhmans 

Another famous ro>aI Rishi, \Ttaha\}a, ‘attained the con- Other 
dition of Brdhmanhood, \eneratcd b> mankind/ by a 
of the saintly Bhngu Parasu Rama, the Di\me Champion of tnjas at 
the Brdhmans, was of warrior descent b\ his mother’s side taming to 
Manu, their legislator, sprang from the warrior caste, and his 
father is cxprcssl) called ‘ the seed of all the Kshattnjas ’ But 
when the Brahmans had firml) established their supremac), 
they became reluctant to ahow the posaibilit} of e\en princes 
finding an entrance into their sacred order King Ganaka 
was more learned than all the Brahmaiib at hii> court, and 
]>erformed terrible penance-) to attain to Brahmanhood Yet 
the legends leaie it doubtful whether he gained his desire 
Lhe still more lol>, but probaol^ later, Mat^nga, wore hw 
bod) to skm and bore h) tl ou-^and \cai5 of auDteri ics and 
was held up from falUngb\ die hana o ti.c god Ind’-a himself 
Neierthclcss he cci Id not atiam lu Biat manhood Gautama 
Buddha, who in the fiih ceniun oetorc Lnn'>t o\crth''cw trie 
Brahman sujiremaci and fou ided i new rc i^^ion a 1 rince 
of warrior de&ccrt, perha^ ^ bon m too lac an age to be 
adopted into and utih/cd h\ tl c Bn"'! i m ca^te 

Among some of the \T\an tr bc& the priests aj>pa**cn h laiiea The 
to establish thcmsehcs as an t \ruisi\ c order Incecc, t^e four L-nd^^the 
castes and tspetialh the Braintan tise seen onl) to hue focus of 
obtained their lull de\elopineni aimd the pien \ 01 the Miadle 
I and ( Vad/i\a daha) watered b\ the lumna and the Gir^^es 
The earl) At) an settkinent-^ to tl e wchl oi *.he Indus loiu re 
mamed outside the v a^.e >.\ -.tem he \ \ver Atn an offshoots to the 
south and eW of tlu Middu. I me ^ iit { .^r iilh carried that 
s>stem with them BUi in tne Midule I md K^eit wun Deh 1 as 
US western capital and the great cities eu Ajodhia tOue^'') and 
Benares on us eastern liontier, the Brahn ^.rew In de^^rees 
into a compaet, learned, and suj)reineh infiuential bod\, the 
makers of Sanskrit lUenturc Their lan^uve their religion 
and their laws, became 1 1 after times the standards aimed at 
throughout all India. lhe\ niturallt deiiouiced all who did Ai\ an 
not submit to their pretensions and t!it\ -'ti^matiiiLa the other 
Aryan settlements who hail not accepted their eis e s\stem as the Brah 
lapsed tribes or outcasts js) Among the lists of such 

fallen races we read the name afterwards applied to the^ 
lomans or Greeks {}azanas) 1 he Bnhraans ot the Midd e 
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Land had not only to enforce their supremac) o\er the powerful 
warriors of their own kingdoms, thc\ had also to extend it 
among the outl}mg Art an tribes who had neter fullv accepted 
their caste system. This must hate been a slow work of ages, 
and It seems to hat e led to bitter feuds. 

There were moments of defeat, indeed when Brfhman 
leaders acknowledged the supenont) of the warrior caste 
‘ None IS greater ’ sa) s the Bnhad Vrint ak i U |Xinii>had, ‘ than 
the Kshattnta therefore the Bribman under the Kslnttnja, 
worships at the rotal sacrifice (nijawa) ^ It stems likely 
that numbers of the ^ ^’ist is or cultmtors would take part 
with the Kshattrnas, and be adinitied into ihcir caste 
lint thecontt&t wn not i bloodless ont attested b\ man> 
itgends e'^peciall) that of Parasu R ima, or R ima of tht 
Vxe’ This htro, who wa^ di\ntl) hononrtd is the sixth 
Incarnation of ^ jshnu ap|)tirtd on tht sctnt afttr ilttrnaie 
massacres h\ Brihnnrn and Kshattrnas had tiktn place 
He fought on the Brahmin ^idc, and covered Indn with the 
carcases of the wanior cisu Ihricc stvtn tmit^ ’ sa\b the 
binskxii epic ‘did he citar the earth ot the kslnitrn as/ and 
so ended m fa\our ot the Brahmans the long strui^gle 

It is \an to stiich into the exact hii,ton( il \ihit of such 
]ta:cnds lhe> sumct to indicitt an op} osnum among the 
ean) an kingdoms to the claims of tht Bnhnnns and the 
mingled measures of conciliation and font b) which tint 
opposition was overconit Tht Brahman caste, hivine estab- 
lished its jiowcr, made a wwe U'>c oi it I rom the me lent 
\ cdic times its leaders recugmsed that if llje\ were to exercise 
spiritual supremacc the\ must renounte earthl> pomp In 
arrogating pnc'^tl) function, they gave uji all claim to ihc 
ro>al office lhe> were dnincl) ajipoinied to be the gnide-^ 
of nations and the counsellor's of kings. Ini iluy could not 
be kings themscives As the dut} of the Sudra was to scr\t, 
of the \ais)a to till the ground and follow middle cl tss 
trades or crafts., so the business ol the Kshattrua was with 


^ It u ea-y to exaf^gerate ih Mgnihrincc of ihi’, j,a a,,e, an<l clanger » s 
to g/»nera!i/e from U The author ha-* to thank Prof ( owell and the late 
lir John Muir for note*, upon u*- precise application //«/ /ft/ 

(tt p 54 (1878, dcscriljcs the rajasuya as *lU eon ecralwm of the kmg ‘ 
The author takes thi& opin^rmniiy of espies mjj hi^ nnny <»iai,^4tionsto l>r 
John Mutr, hii fir**! ttarber in Sanskru I)i Mmr, after an honoutahle 
eare**r m the Bengal ( ivil Scnicc, devoted the see md lialf of his hfe to the 
sted) ancient Indian htcr-iturc , and his five volumes of Sans 

hnt Texts form one of the most valuable and ro^isl j^mnnem contribut um> 
10 Oriental learning nuiu in out lime 
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the public enemy, and that of the Brdhmans with the national 
gods. 

While the Br£hman leaders thus organized the occupations Four 
of the commonwealth, they also laid down stnct rules for their 
own caste They felt that as their functions were mysterious ufe 
and above the reach of other men, so also must be their lives 
Lach day brought its hourly routine of ceremonies, studies, 
and duties Their whole life was mapped out into four clearly- 
defined stages of discipline For their existence, in its full Firststage 
religious significance, commenced not at birth, but on being 
invested at the close of childhood with the sacred thread of the [brahma 
Twice-Born Their } outh and early manhood were to be spent 
in learning by heart from some Brahman sage the inspired 
Scriptures, tending the sacred fire, and serving their preceptor 
Having completed his long studies, the young Brahman { 2 ) The 
entered on the second stage of his life, as a householder He 
married and commenced a course of family duties When he 
had reared a famih, and gamed a practical knowledge of the 
world, he retired into the forest as a recluse, for the third period (3) The 
of his CMStence , feeding on roots or fruits, and practising his 
religious rites with increased devotion The fourth stage was 
that of the ascetic or religious mendicant, wholl\ w ithdraw n from 
earthly affairs, and stn\ing to attain a condition of mind {4) T^e 
which, heedless of the J0}S, or pains, or wants of the body, is 'Ascetic 
intent only on its final absorption into the deitj The Brahman, ^ ^ 

m this fourth stage of his life, ate nothing but what was given to 
him unasked, and abode not more than one da} in anv village, 
lest the vanities of the world shouhl find entrance into his 
heart Throughout his whole existence he practised a stnct 
temperance, drinking no wine, usina: a simple diet, curbing 
the desires, shut off from the tumults of war, and his thoughts 
fixed on study and contemplation ‘ W hat is this w orld ^ ^ 
says a Brdhman sace ‘ It is e\ en as the bough of a tree, on 
which a bird rests for a night, and m the morning files awa} * 

It may be objected that bO be\ere a life of discipline could Brahmin 
never be led b> an^ large chbS of men And no doubt there 
have been at all times worldly Brahmans , indeed, the struggle 
for existence m modern times has compelled the great majority 
of the Brdhmans to betake themselves to secular pursuits 
But the whole body of Sanskrit literature bears witness to the 
fact that this ideal life was constantly before their eyes, and 
that It served to the whole caste as a high standard m ns 
two really essential features of self-culture and self-restraint 
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Incidents in the histor} of Buddha, in the 6th century before 
Christ, show that numbers of Brahmans at that tune lived 
accordmg to this rule of life Three hundred 5 ears later, the 
Greek ambassador, Megasthenes, found the Brahmans dis- 
coursing in their groves, chiefl) on life and death Ihe 
Chinese tra\eUers, down to the roth centur) \d, attest the 
sur\i\al of the Brahmamcal pattern of the religious life Ihe 
whole monastic s)stem of India, and those ^ast religious 
revivals which have given birth to the modem sects of Hin 
duism, are based on the same withdrawal from worldly affairs 
At this day, Brahman colleges, called tols^ are carried on 
without fees on the old model, at Xadiva m Bengal, and 
elsewhere The modern visitor to these retreats can testif} 
to the stringent self-discipline, and to the devotion to learning 
for Its own sake, often protracted till past middle lift, and 
bometimes b) gre} -haired students 

The Brahmans therefore, we’-e a bod> ot men who, in an 
early stage of this world's histor}, bound themscKes b> a rule 
of life the essential preceptb of which were self-culture and bclf- 
restraint As they married within tneir own cisic, begat 
children orl} during their pnmt., and were not liable to lose 
the finest of their )outh m war, thev transniitted their he^t 
quabties m an ev er increasing measure to their desecndanis 
The Brahmans of the present da> are the rcsua of nearh 3000 
vears of hereditarv education and self-restra ut and tht} have 
evolved a ivqK of niinkind qui^e dwiinu ♦'rom tnc. surroiindine 
|X)puIation Fveii the passing trait llci m India maiks them 
out, alike from the bron/e ehcektd, large luubeii, leisure 
loving Rajput or warrior caste of \r\ an dcbCent and from the 
dark-skinned, flat nosed, thick lipped Unv < astes of non- \rv in 
ongm, with their short bodies and bullet heads i he Brahuun 
biandb apart from both tall ami ahin, with finely modelled 
bps and nose, fur complexion, high forehead, and somewhat 
cocoa nut shaoed skull — the man of selieenmd re*i jeinent 
He IS an example of a class becoming the riilinu jjower in i 
country, not by force of arms, but by the \ieH)ur of hereditary 
culture and temperance One race has swei^t across India after 
another, dynasties have ribcn and fallen, religions have spread 
themselves over the land and disapj^c^rcd But since the 
dawn of history, die Brahman has caimlj ruled, swayingthe 
minds and receiving the homage of the people, and accepted 
by foreign nations as the highest type of Indian mankind 
The jiaramount position which the Brahmans won, resulted, 
in no small measure, from the benctits which they bestowed 
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For their own Aryan countrymen, they developed a noble The work 
language and literature The Brdhmans were not only the 
pnests and philosophers 1 hey were also the lawgivers, the mans for 
statesmen, the administrators, the men of science, and the^“^'^ 
poets of their race Iheir influence on the abonginal peoples, 
the hill and forest races of India, was not less important To 
these rude remnants of the flint and bronze ages they brought 
in ancient times a knowledge of the metals and of the gods 

ithin the historical penod, the Brahmans have incorporated 
the mass of the backward races into the social and religious 
organization of Hinduism A S}stem of worship is a great 
comfort to a tropical people, hemmed in by the uncontrolled 
forces of nature, as it teaches them how to propitiate those 
m>sterious powers, and so tends to liberate their minds from 
the terrors of the unseen 

The reflective life of the Middle Land iMadk\a-desha) led Brahman 
the Brihmans to see that the old gods of the Veda were in 
reality not supreme beings, but poetic fictions For when the} 
came to think the matter out, ihc> found that the sun the 
aqueous %'\])Our, the encompassing sk\, the wind and the 
dawn could not each be separate and supreme creators but 
must have ail proceeded from one i irsL Cause 1 he> did not 
shock the religious sense of the less speculative casics bv inv 
])ubhc rejection of the Wdic dciUcS 1 hev accepted the old i enc 
* bhming Ones of the Veda as beautiiul maniiestations of the 
divine power, and continued to decoroubh conduct the sacrifices 
in their honour But among their own caste, the Brahmans 
distinctly enunciated the unit) of God lo the Veda, the 
Brahmanas, and the Sutras, the> added a vast bod} of theo- 
logical literature, composed at intervals between Soo b c and 
looo AD Ihc Lpanishads, meaning according to their great 
Brdhman expounder, * 1 he Science of God ’ and His ‘ identiU 
with the soul/ the Aranvakas, or ‘Tracts for the Forest 
Recluse and the much later Puranas, or ‘ Traditions from of 
Old,’ — contain mystic and beautiful doctrines inculcating the 
unity of God and the immortalit) of the soul, mingled with less 
noble dogmas, popular tales, and superstitions The mass of 
the people were left to believe m four castes, four Vedas, and 
man} deities But the higher thinkers among the Brahmans 
recognised that m the beginning there was but one caste, one 
Veda, and one God 

The old ‘Shining Ones^ of the Vedic singers were, indeed, Rise of the 
no longer suitable deities, either for the hfe which the Aryans 
led after they advanced into Southern Bengal, or for the country ^ 
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m ^ hich they lived The Vedic gods w ere the good ' fm nds ’ 
of the free-hearted earring tribes m ^Northern India, sctlUd 
on the b'lnks of fordable streams or of not tr|xn\erii)g rivers 
In Central and South Eastern Bengal, the Bnhinans roiiuirtd 
deities hose nature and attnbuttb vouKi satisf) jzrofoundly 
reflective minds, and at the same time uoidd be commensurate 
with the Stupendous forces of nature amid which the) dwell 1 he 
storm gods {Jlrn/fs) of the A eda might siiflicc to raise the 
dubi whirlwind" of the Punjab but the) were cvidenll) deities 
on a smader stale than tho^e whith wielded the irresistible 
cvciones ot Ben^^al I iie nvera, too had te isod to be nurel) 
bount ^ul £ji\crs> f»t wealth as in the' north 1 heir at ttimiil Ued 
H tteib came down in floods which buned tides and drowned 
proMnce^ wrenching awav tie vilitgcb on their banks, de 
enoving and rejirodt anu the 1 ind wuh an equ il bihnce 1 he 
born Dawn tlie iiciinl ^ in the 1 nendU ]>i\, and Iho 
kindh but confused old groups of \ edic deiiie^' at(ortim*,l\ 
gaie place to tlie concej.tion of one god in hib three soltinn 
manifestations is Bi'^hnu the Creiu»r, \ i^hnu the Picacrver, 
and Si\a ^he De^trover and Rc]irodu<cr 
I Each of theve hi-.h]) e borated uods had hi*^ jzroiotvpc 
among the \c<Jic cents and the) remnu to thi" hour the 
iiree per^sm^of the Hindu Triad Brahini tliL ( reator wa> 
teo abstract an idea to he a popuhr a<»d, ainl in i jnurnev 
through lnd*t the traveller (ome<* on on’v one i,reat s^at of 
h s worship at the present dav, on the nni^m ot the sacred 
bke PL-uk\K\, near kjraere I s ngle ih\ of Jlrahma is 

2 1 60 nnUions 01 man s \ earb \ nu the Prest rv cr, w is 1 niore 

ust.ful and j rtctical deitv In his ten iiit arn it uns, espetiad) 
in nis seventh and eighth, as Kama ind Krishni under miny 
nanicb and m v med forai" he took de ph^eof the ])nq:ht 
\eaic gous Siva, the third person of the Iiud, embodied, 
as Destrover and Rej>rodurer, the profound hi PunanKal con 
Ception of death as a change of s^atu and an etitrv into new iife 
He thus obtained, on the one hand*, the spec ul reverence of the 
m)!>lic and phtusophie sects amoiu the ]>rihnuns , while, on 
tne other, las terrible aspects asboci Ued him alike with the 
Kudra, or *God of Roaring lempc"ts' of the ^ uia, and with 
the blood loving deities of tlic non \rv in uibes Vishnu and 
biva, m their diverse male and fun tie shi]>es now torin, fo*^ 
practical purposes, the gods of die Hindu pc/pulation 

Hie truth IS, that the Aryans in India vyorshij>ped — first, as 
ihe> fe ir«.ci , then as the) admired and fin til), as they reuiontd 
I heir earliest Vcdic gods wxre the stui>endous phenomena of 
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the visible world , these deities became dmnc heroes in the 
epic legends, and they were spiritualized into a))stractions by 
the philosophical schools From the Vedic en downward — 
that IS to say, during a period which cannot be estimated at 
less than 3000 years — the iirahmans have slowly elaborated 
the forces and splendid manifestations of nature into a har- 
monious godhead, and constru( ted a S) stem of belief and 
worship for the Indian people They also pondered deeply on 
the mjstencs of life hence arose this fabric of the visible 
world, and whence came we ourselves — we who with conscious 
minds look out upon it It is to the^e questions that philo- 
sophy has, among all raccb, ow ed her birth , and the Brahmans 
arranged their widelv diverse answers to them in six great 
systems or darsanas^ literacy ^ mirrors of knowledge * 

The present sketch can only touch upon the vast body of The ^i\ 
siicculation which thus grew up, at least 500 vears before Christ 
J he unnersal insoluble problems of thought and being, of 
mmd and matter, and of soul as aj^art from both of the origin 
of evil, of the snrfimuiti honum of life, or necc'iSity and freewill, 
and of the relations of Creator to the creature are m the 


SIX schooK of Brihmanical philosoph} endicssh discussed 

Ihe Sankhva ^vbtem of the sage Kapiia explains the visible The 
world bv assiuniiu the c\i5»tcncc of a primoraial ma ter from 
all etcrint}, out of whith the umver-^e ha’^, bv successive stages, 
evolved itself 1 he ^ oga school or Titanjah assumes the exist- la) The 
ence of a juimordiil ‘'Oul, arterior to the primeval matter, and 
holds that from the union of the two the spirit of iiie {ffta/ an 
atma) arose 1 he tw o \ edanta huo^?> i;sc i ibe the v isible w orld ^3 4^ Tht 
to a divine act of cre ition, and a^'-iime an omnipotent god as 
the cau'^e of the cxiDtcncc the continuance and the dis^olu 
tion of the uiiiverNc Ihe Xjava or logic il school of Gautama 15 ^ Tat 
enunciates the mcdiod of irnnng at truth and livu «ipecnl 
stress on the beUMtioiis a*? the source ot knowledge It is 
usuallv classed toaethcr with the sixth school, the \ aibcshika, 16 ) The 
founded by the sige Kanada, which teaches the existence of a 
transient world composed ol elcrnai atoms \U the six schools 
had ihcsinie starting-point, mm/a nihi^ fit Iheir sage^ as 

a rule, struggled towanis the same end, nameh the liberation 
of the human soul Jroni the neco^suv of existence and from 
the chain of future biiths, bv its absorption into the Supreme 
Soul, or pnmoniial Essence of the universe ^ 


^ Any attempt to fuse into a few lines the vast conflicting ma‘»es of 
Hindu philosojjluc'il doctrines must be iinsa i>faeU->r\ Ohjection5> niaj l>e 
taken to comptessmg the subdivisions and brvnchm^ doclrmes of each 
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of The BHhmans, therefore treated philosophy as a branch of 

religion No^\ the unn ersal functions of religion are to hy 6o\\ n 
religion a rule of conduct for this life, and to su]>pl) some guide to the 
next The Brahman solutions to the problems of practical 
religion, were self dibciphne, aims, snrnfice to and contem 
plation of the deih Ikit bc'sitlos the prutical questions ot 
the spiritual life religion hns nKo ink lloctual problems, such as 
the compaMbiliu of e\il \\uh the goodness of God, and the un 
equal distribution of happiness and in this life Brihinan 

]ihllo^oph\ exhausted the posable solutions of tluse difhculties 
and of mos*- of the other great piobkms vihuh h itt since per- 
p e\cd Greek and Roman sagt, medixval schoolman and 
modern man of scicncL The \arious li\pothcses of Creation, 
\rrangemenb and D(.\eioiiment wi^vi, eirh chbonted and 
the Mcwa of ph\Mologist5 at the. present di\ ar«- a return, \Mih 
new lights, to the e\oluUon tikor} of Kipda HibSinkh\a 
IS ht-ld In \\d>er to be the ohkbi (if the six Bnhman 
'schools, and certain]\ diks from not later than £joo nc The 
works on Rchg on j>ublishcd in the nati\L lang ngts in Indii 
in 1S77 numbered 1192 b.Mdts 56 on Mental and ^fora! 

] hiIosoph\ In 18S2, the totals had ri^cn to 1545 on 
Religion and 153 on Mentil and Morrl V) ^obO] h) 


IcitTr ^ ^nuire^ of their own 

The S<icnrc of I an,'ia^e inckttl, hi-l httn tv.auc<.U in Indn 
to fundamcn^ il j^ri iciplc'i it a tinit. nht.n the t,ninimnans of 
the^\c3t ''<■ 11 treated it on the Ijisiv of accidental resemblances , 
and modern ph lolOji} datc> f-oni the studv of San<.krit by 
scholars Panini wab the archittit of Sanskrit 

etrammar , but a lon^ succc-vion of ^ramnmum. must base 
laboured before ht reared his enduring filinc ihe date 
of Ponini has been a-syned h> hi, leirned editor P.ohthnk 
to about 350 1, c "W elxr, re ibonin" from a statement made 
(long afterwards) b> the Chinese pilftrira Ihuen Isiang, sue 
raea gest, that it mat hate been later The grammar of Pilnmi 
stands bupreme among the grammars of the world, alike for us 
precision of statement, and for us thorough analysis of the 
roots of the language and of the formative jinnciples of 
words I}> employing an algebraic terminology it attains a 
sharp succinctness unrivalled in brevity, but at times enigma 
tical It arranges, m logical harmony, the whole phenomena 


school into a single sentence But space forbids a more lengthy disqm 
Mtion Tbeforegomg paragmphs end. avouriofoirly condense iheaecounm 
which H H ^ Wilson, Albrecht Weber, Profeksor Dowson, and the Rev 
K. VI Banar)l give of the Six Daitenas or bdiooU. 
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which the Sanskrit language presents, and stands forth as 
one of the most splendid achievements of human invention 
and industry So elaborate is the structure, that doubts have 
arisen whether its complex rules of formation and phonetic 
change, its pol)sylhbic deri\ati\es, its ten conjugations with 
their multiform aorists and long array of tenses, could ever 
have been the spoken language of a people This question will 
be discussed in the chapter on the modern \ ernaculars of India 

It IS certain that a duergence had taken place before the Sanskrit 
time of Panini (350 b c ), and that the spoken language, or 
Pfakntahhashd^ had already assumed simpler forms by the speech 
assimilation of consonants and the curtailment of terminals 
The Samshita-bhdshct, litcrall}, the ‘perfected speech/ which 
Panini stereotyped b} his grammar, developed the old Arjan 
tendency to accumulation^ of consonants, with an undi- 
minishetl, or perhaps an increased, arra\ of inflections In 
this highl} elabor ited Sanskrit the r>rahm ms wrote It became 
the literar) hni^uij^e of India, — isolated from the spoken 
dialects, but ])r<.'>rnbcd as the \ chicle for philosoph), science, 
and all pocir> of sciiou'' aim or tp c thgt it} As the Ar}an 
race ininL^Vd with the previous inhabitant's of the land, 
the spoken Prakrits adoj»*^td wordb of non kr}an origin and 
Severed theinsehes from ^an^knt, which for at least 2000 
}cars has been unintelligible to the common people of India 
Ihe oldsvnthetic «:poken dialects, or Prakntb underwent the 
same deca} as Latin did, into anal) tic vernaculars, and about 
the same time 1 he noble parent language, s, alike in India 
and in Italv, died but the) give birth to families ot vernaculars 
which can never die 

An intermediate stage of the process can be traced in the 
Hindu drama, in which perbonb of good birth speak in Pra 
knti/ed Sanskrit, and the low castes in a t*htu/ia^ or patois, 
between the old Prakrit and the modern diilects It is chiefi) 
under the populanzuu mfluenctb ot Bntibh rule that the Indian 
vernaculars have become liter irv languages Until the la^t 
centur}, Sanskrit, although as dc id as I. atm so fir as the niabS 
of the people were (oncerned, was the vehicle for all intel- 
lectual and artistic effort among the Hindus, their local ballads 
and the writings of religious retormers excepted In addition, 
therefore, to other sources of influence, the Brahmans were 
the interpreters of a national literature w ntten in a language 
unknown to the people 

The priceless inhcntance thus committed to their charge Sinslnt 
they handed down, to a great extent, b> word of mouth Parti) 
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from this cause, but chiefly owing to the destructive clmnte ol 
India, no Sanskrit manuscripts of remote antuimty exist A 
fairly continuous sents of inscriptions on rocks pillars, and 
copper-plates enabk us to trice bick the InUnn alphabets 
to the 3rd centuij re I>ut the more ancKnt of existing 
Sanskrit nianusrnjits ire onl) four hundred icir> old, \crv 
feiv have an a£:e exceeding ^^^e ccnUincs, ind onl> two date as 
far back as 113a and looS ap^ ihe earht«?t Indian ms 
( 1008 A p ) comes iroin the cold dn highlands of In 

Kashmir, btrch-baik w as cxtcnMvcU used a suhsiitult for pijKr 
also em]»kaed m India l>eforc 500 a p and sull sur^ivina m 
the annikis with lorsos on tli^m whuh hang roiiiul the nak 
of Hindus'^ Indeed birch hirk is to this da\ used b) some 
name merchants in the Sinili Hills for iheir itcount hooks 
The palmdeaf w is howe\er the chief wriun^^ miurni in 
ancient and inedia.\al India iwo bansknt nunusenpts on 
this substance haie been prestr\ed in the Mona''ttr\ of Hontl/i 
m Japin since the )car 609 v i) It stems probible that 
these two strips of palm-leaf were i reMousb the ]jropert\ of i 

520 A } ? Buddhist monk who miniated from India to China in 520 \ p * 
At an} rate the} cannot c^ate later than the l\r< half of the 
6th centun , and the\ are the oldest bansknt manuscripts 
\et discovered Ihe} were j huto^rajihed in the Anetdoia 
Oxonttnstiiy 1884 

Miih regard to the origin of the Indi‘‘n alphabets the e\i- 

iTit lan * 

AJphaU»u dence 2:> stdl too undigested to safeh j^erniit of <ursor\ state 
ment Oi the two chararters m which the Wka iiwnptions 
were written (250 \ p ), the northern variet) or \nano Till, is 
now admitted to l;e of ?h»jenicun, or at in} rate of non Indian, 

^ Footnote 1981 Ui W tberS Hi * hui J p 1S2 quoting the 

report of Kajen ira LJa Mi ra (i''74), and Hr Ko-,t s let u (1X75! Mr 
K Cu^t, in a note for 1 he Jmpenil Ua tlteer of Jntta tin }tai 

A IJ a> the date of the earliu-^t e Sitting Mn ki t vt'i it ( nnibiuCt but 
hi> remaini. doubtful For vtr) in ( Ksting informali regarding the age of 
Indian Mss see the official repoUs of the Search for Sanskut Manuscripts 
m Bengal, JBomba>, and Madras, par tcularl) l>f (/ BuhitiS (extra num 
l>cr of the Jountai 0j tfu f Bombay htaiuh oj i/u /ejrff 4 latu Sotuty^ 
No xxxiv A, vol x*i 1^77', and Professor B i tltrsun ^ (extra numlKTt of 
the same Journal, xli iSh^, and xUv 1684) 

* The pfi-s^nt author has punud and *-ent to the India Office I ihrar}, for 
pubbe reference, a catalogm of the 332 San^.km Buddhist Mss collected 
b) Mr B H Ho^lgs^n m Nepal 

^ Dr buhierV lour in Sennh for SunsfrU IA 5 ' , fournai Bombay 
A tuiic xvxu A, p 29, ami footnote 1877 

* A^et-doiaOxonunua, AtyxnSi.x\%,'s^\i 64 vri 1 Part HI <1884) Set 
also Pan I of the volume, and pp 3, 4 of Fan III 
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parentage The southern variety, or Indo~P^li, is believed by 
some scholars to be of Western origin, while others hold it to 
be an independent Indian alphabet An attempt has even been 
made to trace back its letters to an indigenous system of 
picture writing, or hieroglyphs, in pre-histonc India.^ Quintus 
Curtius mentions that the Indians wrote on leaves in the time 
of Alexander (326 b c ) ^ They do so to this hour Few, if 
any, Indian manuscripts on paper belong to a period antenor 
to the 1 6th century a d The earliest Indian writings are on 
copper or stone, the intdi'eial ones generally on strips of palm- 
leaves. General Cunningham possesses a short inscription, 
written with ink in the inside of a hd made of soapstone, 
dating from the time of Asoka, or 256 b c The introduc- 
tion of paper as a writing material may be studied in the 
interesting collection of Sanskrit manuscripts at the Deccan 
College, Poona 

Sanskrit literature w a:^ the more easily transmitted by w ord of Sanskrit 
mouth, from the circumstance that it was almost entirelv wTitten 
in \crse A prose st\lc, simple and compact had grown up entirely in 
during the early age follow in" that of the Vedic hsmns But 
Sanskrit iitcntiire b».gins with the later, although still ancient, 
stage of Ar\an desclopmcnt, which superseded the Vedic 
gods by the Brahinanical frud of Brahma, Vishnu, and Sua 
When Sanskrit appears ctfinitnely on the scene in the centuries 
prcCt-ding the birth of Christ, it adopted once and for all a 
rhythmic \crsirK uion alike for poetrv, philosoph\, science law, 
and religion, with the tvepiion of the Btast Fablt^ and the 
almost algebraic strings of aphorisms in the Sutras The 
Buddhist legends adnt.i«.d more closely to the spoken dialects 
of ancient India, praknta hha^ha and the\ also ha\e retained 
a prose style But in classical Sanskrit literature, prose 
becime an arrested decdopnient shLa or \er>e reigned pro<:e, a 
suj)reme and nothing can be clum-^ier than tl’ie attempts at 
prose m later Sanskrit rominces and commentaries Prose- 

* 15 ) General Cunningh'im, Cof-pfis/tt y ^ tonum It i xru t , pp 
The lUcmpi cmnot be pionounceu sueLt%siul lb BunieUs Pt ^ 

of Southettt InJta exhibiN he i.uvec'^bue ae%eIopuients of the Imhin 
alphabet for the ijrowth of tht InUnn diakcts ^ee Mr Beames Comfara 
ti.vf Orammnf of the Modan 4f^an ^ In Ut Dr Rudolph 

Wotxx'Ael'-^ Co m pa rat ix.e Grammar oj irxui in I , two t\ceUent 

papers, by air i L biaxiWreth, on the (nntliui Din<, wages, m the fdur/r 
AVy As Sot ^ \ol5 m mi , and Mr R \ Cu»t s tttzd Onenttil 
Essa}s^ pp 144-171, ljubner, iSSo For a cotnpendiou'; view of the 
Indnn alplnheN, f aulmann’s /?//<// der S 119 X5S, Vienna, iSSo 

* Alexander tn hb vm eap 9, v 15 
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OTiting was practically a lost art m India during eighteen 
hundred years 

Sanskrit dictionanes are a more modem product than Sanskrit 
grammars. The oldest Indian lexicographer whose work sur- 
\nes, Amara-Sinha, ranked among the ‘nine gems' at the 
court ot \ ikramiditN a, one of se\ eral monatchs of the same 
name — assigned to \anous periods from 56 BC to 1050 a d 
The particular ^ ikramidma under \ihoin the ‘ nine gems* are 
said to ha\e ilounshed, ippearb from cMdtnce m Hiutn 
Tbiangs travels to ha\e Ined about 500 to 550 ad A well 
known memorial \erse makes Aniara Mnha a contemporary ol 
Viraha-Mihira, the a-^tronomer, 504 \ d The other Sanskrit 
lexicons which ha\e come down belong to the iith 12th, and 
subsequent centuries a d fiiO'^c ctnlunts, indeed seem to 
mark an era of industr) in Sanskrit dlcllonar^ -making , and 
there is little inherent eMdeite in Amara - binhas woik (the 
Amara-kosha) to show thu in its present foim, it was separated 
from them b) an\ wide inter\al Ihe number ol works on 
language puldished in 1677 in the Indiin tongues, was 604, 
and in 1882 738 

The ast!onom\ of the Pnlimans has formed altematcl} the 
subject of exces<5i\e admiration and of misplaced (oniempt 
Ihe truth is that there are three periods of binsknt astronomy 
{/\oti~sastra) The hrst period belong'> to A tdir times and has 
leit a moderate store of independent oLseivaiiuns and inferences 
worked out b) the Drahmans The ^ edie j/oets had am\ed 
at a tolerabh correct calculation of the solar )ear which the> 
divided into 360 di}s, with an mtenalarv month every live 
\ears T he) were aKo a< quainted with the phases of the moon , 
the> divided her patliway through the heavens into 27 or 28 
lunar mansions, and the) had made observ uions of a few of 
the fixed stars Ihe order m which the lunw*r ni in'^ums are 
enumerated one which must have been tstabluhe<i Some 
where between 1472 and 536 u c * (U eberj J he planets were 
also an independent, although a later discover), bordering on 
the Vedic period At fir^t seven, afterwards nine m number^ 
the> bear names of Indian origin , and the generic term for 
planet, ^ra/ia, the sciiier, had lU soune m primitive Sanskrit 
astrolog) T he planets are mentioned for the first time, jKjrbaps, 
in the Taittinya \ryanaka. T he 1 aws of Manu, however, are 
silent regarding them, but their wor«‘)np is mcuhated in the 
later code of Vajnavalk) a T he zodiac il signs and the Jyotisha, 
or so-called Vtdic C akndar, — with its solstitial points referring 
to 1181 BC, or to a i>enod still more remote, — stem to have 
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been constructed, or at any rate completed, in an age long 
subsequent to the Veda. The influence of the Chinese 
observers upon Indian astronomy, especially with regard to 
the lunar mansions, is an undecided but a pregnant question 

The second period of Brahman astronomy dates from the Second 
Greek and Grcco-Bactnan invasions of India, during the three ' 
centuries before Christ The influence of Greece infused new influences, 
life into the astronomy of the Hindus The Indian astrono- 3^7 b c to 
mers of this period speak of the Yavanas, or Greeks, as their 
instructors, and one of their five systems is entitled the 
Romaka - Siddhinta ^ Iheir chief writer in the 6th centur), 
Varaha-Mihira, 504 a d , gives the Greek names of the planets 
side b} side uith their Indian appellations , and one of his works 
bears a Greek title, Hora^Sastra The Greek division of 

the hcaiens into zodiacal signs, decani, and decrees, enabled 
the Brahmans to cultivate astronom> in a scientific spirit, and 
the} elaborated a new system of their own They rectified the 
succession of the Sanskrit lunar mans ons which had ceased to 
be in accorc’ance with the actual facts, transferring the two last 
of the old order to the first two places m the new 

In certain points the Brahmans advanced bejond Greek Best ac^e of 
astronomv Their fame spread tnroughout the est, and found Brahnnn 
entrance into the Chronicon Paschale (comraenced about 330 
A u , rcMbccl, under Heracluis 610-641 a i> ) In the 8th and 9th 
centuries, the Vrabs became their dibCiples, borrow ed the lunar 
mansions in the revised order irom the Hindus, and translated 
the Sinskrit astronomual treatises Siddhantas under the name 
of Sindlunds ihe Brahman astronomer of the 6th centurv, 5 h centur} 
Viraha-Mihira, wis followed hy a famous sage, Brahma-gupta, 
in the 7th (664 A D ) and b> a succession of distinguished 
workers ending with Bhaskara, in the 12th {1150 ai>) 

ihe Muhimmidan comjuest of India then put a stop to Third 
further independent progress Alter the death of Bhaskara, ’ 
Indian astronomv graduall} decayed, and owed an> occasional ^nder 
impulse of vitahtv to Arabic science Hindu observers 
notearoseat rare intervals In the iSth centurv nUe— 

Raja Jai Singh 11 constructed a set ot observatories at his 1150-1800 
capital Jaipur, and at Delhi, Benares, ^luttra, and Ujjain 
His observations enabled him to correct the astronomical tables ^ ^ 

torie«i, 

* Tint IS, the (»recian SuUlhanti Anothj^r the Pauh^a Mddhanta, is 17^8 
•ttatul byAl biruni to haxc been compoNed by Paulus al \unani, and is 
probably to be retiardcd, says \\cler, a translation of the of 

IMulus Alcxandinms Bui see Wcbcis own footnote. No 277> P 253, 

J/iit Ind Li* (1878) 
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of De la Hire, published in 1702, before the trench accepted 
the Ne^^ toman Astronom} Ihe Rdjn left, as a monument of 
his skill, lists of stars collated b> hmisell, kno\\n as thcTij Mu- 
hammad Shahi, or 1 ibles of Muhammad Shah, iht I mjicror of 
Delhi, b\ whose command he undertook the reformation of the 
Indian Calendar His observatory at Benarts «^ur\ives to tins 
dav, and elsewhere, his huge astronomical structures testify, 
b> their rums to the ambitious character of his oliiervations 
Nevertheless, Hindu astronomv steadily declined trom Vcdic 
times It had linked omens and portents with the studv of the 
heavens Lnder the Muhammadan dynasties it degenerated 
into a tool 01 trade in the hands of almanac makers, genea- 
logists, astrologers and charlatans It is doubtful how hr 
even Raja Jai binghs observation** were conducted In native 
astronomer^. It is certain that the Catholic mission ixus 
contributed greatly to his ujjutation and that since the 
sixteenth century the astronomv of the Ilindu'*, as of the 
Chinese, is deeplv indebted to the science of the Jesuits 
In algebra and arithmetic the Brahmans attained to a high 
degree of i>rohciency mdependLnt ot M esi^rn aul lo them 
we owe the invention of the numerical svmbols on the decimal 
svstem the Indian figures 1 to 9 bein.^ abbreviated forms of 
tl/C initial letters of the numerals then^^elves,^ and the 2tro, 
or o re];resentmg the iirst letter of the San«;knt word for empty 
isimja) Ihe correspondence of the numeral figures vvith the 
initial lette»^ of tneir Indian names, cm be tlearlv traced in 
the Lundi character, a cursive ft»rm of writing *^1111 used in 
the Punjab especially among the hereditarv Hiding casit> 
ihe Arabs borrowed these figures from the Hintiiis, called 
them the ‘Indian cyphers,' and transmuted tliern to 1 urope 
Ihe Arabian mathematicians, indeed, fre(|ikntly extol the 
learning of the Indians , and the Sanskrit term for the apex 
of a planets orbit seems to have parsed into the Latin 
translations of the Arabic aslronoin;. rs 2 j he works on 
mathematics and mechanical snence, published m the native 
lantfuages m India in 1877, numbered 89 and, in 1882, 16G 
Ihe medical science of the Brahmans was also an indepen- 
dent development The national astronomy and the national 
medicine of India alike derived their first impulses from 
the exigencies of the national worship Observations of the 

* I>r BarnOl, however, questioned tliisgtritnl’y arctptc<l view, andsug 
gcsied tliat the old cave numerals of India are Oieinsdvts of (irtek r>ngin 

* Hie San-krit utr/ia ba^ iMtconie the arrjt (^tn of the Laun 

ttansUiors I Ktmaud, p 525, Weber, p 257) 
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heavenly bodies were required to fix the dates of the recurring 
festivals , anatomical knowledge took its origin m the dissection 
of the victim at the sacrifice, with a view to dedicating the 
different parts to the proper gods Ihe Hindus ranked their Its mde- 
medical science as an upa-vcda^ or a supplementary revelation, ^ 
under the title of A>ur-Veda, and ascribed it to the gods ment,4th 
But their earliest medical authorities belong to the 
jienod, or later scholastic development, of the Yijur-Veda century 
1 he specific diseases whose names occur in Pinim^s Grammar a d 
indicate that medical studies had made progress before his 
time (350 Lc) The chapter on the human body m the 
earliest bansknt dictionary, the Amarakosha {arc 550 ad), 
presupposes a s\stematic cultivation of the science The 
works of the great Indian physicians, Charaka and Susruta, 
were translated into Arabic not later than the 8th century 

Unlike the astronomical treatises of the Brahmans, theXheba^is 
Hindu medical v/orks ne\er refer to the Ya\anas, or Greeks, 
as authorities , and, \\ ith one doubtful exception, they con- European 
tain no names w hich point to a foreign origin The chief seat “ledicme 
of the science was at Benares, far to the east of Greek influence 
in India* Indeed, Indian pharmacy employed the weights 
and measures of ProMnees still farther to the south-east, 
namch, Migadha and Kalinga Arabic medicine was founded 
on the translations from the Sanskrit treatises, made by com- 
mand of the Kahphs of Bagdad 750-960 a d European 
medicine, down to the 17th century, wa^ based upon the 
\rabic, and the name of the Indian physician Charaka 
rcpeitedl) occurs m the Latin translations of AMcenna (Ibn 
bma) Rlwcs ( VI Rasi), and Serapion (Ibn Senbi) 

Indian medicine dealt with the whole area of the science Scope of 
It described the structure of the bod\, its organs, ligaments iledicme 
muscles, \cs^els, and tissues The mahrta medua of the 
Hindus embraces a \ast collection of drugs belonging to the 
mineral, ACgctable, and animal kingdoms, man\ ot which ha\e 
been* adopted by I uroptan physicians Iheir pharmacy 
contained ingenious processes of preparation with elaborate 
directions for the admmi5)tration and classmcation of medi- 
cines Much attention was devoted to hygiene, to the regimen 
of the body, and to diet 

The surgery of the ancient Indian physicians appears to Indnn 
have been bold and skilful They conducted amputations, 
arresting the bleeding by pressure a cup-shaped bandage, and 
boiling oil They practised hthotoni) , performed operations in 
the abdomen and uterus , cured hernia, fistula, piles , set broken 
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bones and dzslocations , and ’were dexterous m the extraction 
of foreign substances from the bod> A special branch of 
surgery was de\oted to rhmo])Hst}, or operations for improvmn 
Xo<ie- deformed ears and noses, and forming new ones, a useful 
oj>eration m a country where mutihtion formed part of the 
judicial s)stem, and one which European surgeons have 
borrowed It is practised with much succtss in the Residency 
Hospital at Indoie, Holkar's capital, jealous husbands in 
Native Statt,s still resort, in spite of more humnno hws, to their 
ancient rcmedi against i suspected oi imfuthful wiA. I his 
coH'-ists in throwing the worn in viokntl) down on the ground 
a id shshing od her no5»e 

Oi^er-itnr ihe ancient Indian surgeons aUo mention a cure for 
rt.ura*gia analogous to the modern cutting uf the tilth neive 
a^ove the evebrow lhe\ devoted u tat care to the nivikimg 
<t surgieal instrument^, and to the training of students !)> 
meanb of operations jierfurnud on wax 'ijvre ul out on a board, 
or on the ti^JaUeS and cells cif the veuenb^e kingdom, and 
i pon dead animaK 1 hev were e\}>ert m midwiicrv, not 
*ihnnking Jrom the mo^t crncal Ojicruic and in the diseases 
of women and children iheir practice ot pbv sic embraced 
the rhsaificauon, causes cvmptoms 'ind treatment of disease^ 
— diagnosisand progno^i*; Ihe maladies thus dealt with have 
been arranged into lo classes nameU ~iho>e affecting (i) the 
humours, (2; the general svstem, meludine^ fever^ (3 to 9; 
the several organs and parts of the bodv and fio) trivial 
complaints Considcrible advamr^s were also made in veten 
\«iermar> nar) science, and mono^raj^hs exist on the disca^jes of hoises 
and elephants. 

F>st a?e The best era of Indian medicine was conteinjiorarv with the 
m'clhr.r, of Duddhum (250 lc to 750 a u ) 'ind did nut 

35011 c i> long sur\i\t It The scitnct, was studied in ths chief centres 
750 AO of Buddhist cisiliaation, such a-> the groat tiionasiic um\i.ri>it> 
ot Nalanda, near Oa^d The ancient Jtrahinans may ha\e 
denied the rudiments of anatomy from the dissettion X the 
Bu'ldhi-.* sacnfice, but the pubhc bosj/itiK which the Buddhist pnntcs 
holpitah every eityr were probably the true sthools of 

Indian mediunv A large number of easts were collected m 
them fur continuous observation and tr« atnient , and they sup- 
plied ojiportunttics for the study of disease similar lo those 
whieh the Greek physicians obtained at thetr hospjtal camiis 
around the mineral springs Hippokrates was a priest physic lan, 
indeed the deW endant of a line of priest physicians, prvctising 
at such a spring , and Gharaka was m many ways his Indian 
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counterpart To the present day, works on Hindu medicine 
frequently commence their sections with the words, ‘ Charaka 
says ’ 1 his half-mythical authority, and Susruta, furm&h the 
types of the ancient Indian physician, and probably belong, so 
far as they were real personages, to about the commencement 
of the Christian era Both appear as Brihmans , Susruta 
being, according to tradition, the son of the sage Viswamitra 
(p 92) , and Charaka, of another ‘ Veda learned Muni.’ 

As Buddhism pissed into modern Hinduism (750-1000 Decline of 
A 0 ), and the shackles of caste were reimposed with an iron 
rigour, the Brahmans more scrupulously avoided contact with^ 
blood or morbid matter 1 hey withdrew from the medical 
profession, and left it cntirdv m the hands of the Vaid>as, a 
lower caste, sprung from a Brahman father and a mother of 
the Vais)a or cultivating class Ihese in ihe^r turn shrank 75 ® to 
more and more trom touching dead bodies, and from those ^ 
ancient operitionu on ‘ the carcase of a bullock,’ etc , by vihich 
alone surgical skill could be acquired The abolition of the 
public hosjatiK, on the dow nhll of Buddhism, must also ha\ e 
proved a greit lu^s to Indian medicine The series of 
Muhammadan conquests, commencing about 1000 a d brougnt 
in a new school of lorcign ph)&icians who denied their know- 
ledge from the Arabic tranislanons of the Sanskrit medical 
work') of the beat period ihest Musalman doctors or hakims 
monopoli/cd the patronage, of the Muhammadan princes and 
nobles 01 Indii. Ihe decline of Hindu mediune went on 
until 11 has sunk into the hands of tne villaae kahraj, whose The 
knowledge consists of jumbled fragments of the Sansknt te\ta 
and a l>> no mean'* contemptible pharmicopaia , supplemented 
by spells, fists, and quackerv While the. dissection of the 
human bod\ under Vesaliu> and Fabncius was giving birth to 
modern medicine m the 17th centurv the best of the Hindu 
jihvbicnns were working upon the recollections of a long past 
age without an> new lights 

On the establishment of medical colleges in India bv the Ensrhsh 
British Government, in the middle of the present 
the Muhammadan youth took adiantage of them m dis-m India 
proportionately large numbers. But the Brahmans and 
intellectual classes of the Hindus soon realized that those 
colleges were the doors to an honourable and a lucrative 
career Having accepted the change, they strove with their 
characteristic industry and acuteness to place themselves at 
the head of it In J879, of the i66i pupils m British medical 
schools throughout India, 950 were Hindus and 284 were 
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^luh'immadans, ^^hlh the remaining 427 included Christiana, 

in Indi^ I*arsis, and all others Of three Indian jouths studying medi- 
cine at the Uni\er‘5ity of Edinburgh during the same year, 
one belonged to the Ka)asth or Hindu \\nter caste, another to 
the Vaid}a or hereditw ph}sicnn cistu, and the third i\as a 
Brdhniin The minibi.r of medic il works published in the 
native languages of India in 1S77 amounted to 130, and in 
ibS2 to 212 bcMdcs 87 on natural science, not including 
nnthcmjitics and mechanics ^ 

Hindu art The Brahmins regarded not onI> medicine, but also the arts 

ofwai Qf musit, and architecture as itpaitdas^ or su])|>lementar> 
parts of their divinel) -inspired knowledge Viswamitra, the 
Vcdic sage of ro\al waruor birth who in the end attained to 
Brihnunhood {|> 921 wa& the icichtr of the art of war 
\inanuf fne Sanskrit epics j)ro\e that slraleg\ had 

att'^med to the portion of a recognised science before the 
biith ol Chris^ and the later Agni Parana devotes long sections 
to ns sistemaiir treatment 

Indian I he Indian art of music {zanihana 'icda\ wa«i destined to 

mu:»iv ^\crcise iwidi-r inriutnce \ icgular s\ stem of notiuon had 
been wonted out beture the a^^e of Panini (3^0 ? c ), and 
me seven notes were designated by their initial letters J ins 
noution f.as'-ed trom the Brahmans ihruuji the Persiani* to 
\rabu and was thence introduced into European inusie h\ 
t»u»do d \re/zo *at the bcemning of the 1 ith centurv - Some, 
inueed *^uoinse tnit our modern word loinea not from 

the Greek letter aanima, but from the Indian ^ama (m 
Prakrit m S«.nskrjt htcraUv ‘a musical scale* 

Hindu music, after a period of cvcessue elaboration sank 
under the M ihamnutlans into a slate of arrested development 
Of the 36 chief musKuns in the tune of \kb\r, only 5 were 
Hindus Not content with tones and semitones the Indian 

' Ffr monog hs on tl w m cresting Unneh Inlian ^ci ncc, 
tSe ar icicN I^r i Haas, Icier tb< I r | r in,^e dcr Imbschen 
Mcfh/ n, mit iiexmdtrem be^ug auf Su ruta ’ nmt Hip, )okt vies umi 
i le Inii'che Me b^u dc-» MutelaiUrs, i it Juft tut l>nt* hnt 
linu hen Ceeilutaf* for l^^76, }» 617, ml 1^77, |> 647 the Indi ebe 
Me hr n, Karaka/ of Piob-iOi R in the A f thiri Ur D^utschen 
\h id mu cni.n Gi t ' ihaf* in 1872 |» 4^1 ihi / nnn »/ Ot Ihstory 
ttf Mnuetnf amon'* /her el sin / 1 , !>} f \ Mi < M H, 2 voK , 1867 H 
n W Uvm s huie essay Works in 269 el 18041 , the < veellcnt sumniar) 
m \Nei»ers Hi^oty 0/ In /uin / 1/ nt/iir , Ii » mr, 1878, and Ur Malts' 
Jju/ Imnmu Ptodiu/s tf Inaut t< a cut a, 18851 
* \ on liohb n, Das AUe /neU n n 105 ► lb s In hen (1 rsch 

ik C »rul*er s Lwyeh^u iu \\u , 1S40 , ipioR I by Metier, lit / M I it , 
l» 272, f<K.»notc3l5 (1878) 
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musicians employ a more minute sub-division, together with a 
number of sonal modifications, which the Western ear neither 
recognises nor enjoys Ihus they divide the octave into 22 
sub tones, instead of the 12 tones and semi-tones of the Euro- 
pean scale Ihis is one of several fundamental differences, 
but it alone suffices to render Indian music barbaric to us , 
giving it the effect of a Scotch ballad m a minor key, sung 
intentionally a little out of tune 

Melodies which the Indian composer pronounces to beltspecuh 
the perfection of harmony, and which have for ages touched 
the hearts and fired the imagination of Indian audiences, are 
condemned as discord by the European critic The Hindu 
car has been trained to recognise modifications of sound which 
the European ear refuses to take pleasure in Our ears, on the 
other hand, have been taught to expect harmonic combina- 
tions for w hich Indian music substitutes different combinations 
of its ow n The Indian musician declines altogether to be 
judged l)> the few simj>le Hindu airs which the English ear 
can appreciate It is, indeed, impossible to adequately 
represent the Indian svstem b> the European notation and 
the full range of its effects can only be rendered bj Indian 
instruments — a vast collection of sound - producers, slowly 
elaborated during 2000 jear^* to suit the s]>eeial requirements 
of Hindu miKic. ihe complicated structure of its musical 
modes rests upon three separate s) stems, one of which 

consists of five, another of six and the other of seven notes 
It preserves in a hvinic state some of the earlv forms which 
jmzde the student of (irtek music, side bj side with the most 
complicated developments 

Patriotic Hindus have of late endeavoured to bring about Revival of 
a musical revival ujjon the old Mnsknt basis \\uhin the “ 
past fifteen >ears Riji bir burendra ^lohan Tigore of 
Cilcutta has published a senes of interesting works on 
Indiin music in the English tongue adopting as lar as 
possible the Luro]>ein notiiion He has organized an 
orchestra to illustrite the art and jiresented complete col- 
lections of Hindu instruments to the Conservatoire at Pans, 
and to other instituuons in Europe One of the earliest sub- 
jects which the new movement took as its theme, was the 
celebration of the Queen of l^nghnd \nd her ancestors, in a 
Sanskrit volume entitled the Victoria Guika (Calcutta, 1875) 

No Englishman has jet brought an adequate acquaintance with 
the Indian instrumentation to the studj of Hindu 

music The art still awaits investigation by some eminent 
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Western professor, and the contempt with which Kuroj^cans 
m Indn regard it, merelj proves their ignorance of tJie system 
on which Hindu music is built up 

Jmljrn Indian architecture {artlui-SiuOn^), although also ranked as 
architec- upa<eia or supplements part of ins])irccl leanmit*, domed 
Its de\elopmc.nt irom Ikiddhist rather tlnn from llrahTniinit tl 
impulses A brick altar «!ufficcd for ilie ^ ed» iOo\l 1 he 
Buddhists were the creat stone bin Id ers of Indii "Iheir 
monasteries and shrines exhibit the 1 i>tor\ of Uk art during 
tv\e^t^-t^^o centuno from the eailiest ii\e struaures md 
rock temples, to the hte^t Tam erec turns d in stucto 

and o\tr<.rowdtd with orniment. It seen s run nnprobiblt 
t at the churches of lurope owe thc'r srte[)]es to the iluddhi^'t 
( eco ropes I he C>reco b ictrun kingdom ])r<)AmndU inilucnced 

K-Kinar architecture and sculpture in Noitlernlndn the MijNilman 

conquerors brought in new l..>rinb and reqiuieinentN ol their 

own Neverthelc^^ Hinau an powerfi h is^trted ii^cli in 

the imjierial works of the ^lu^fnls, and Ins left numoruls 
which extort tne ad n<rauon and aston bhnient of our ac,c 
Muham The Hindu bu Iders derived from the Muhamnudans a 
of structure which lhe^ did not fun n.ri> J;o^-ess 
i he Hindu puace architecture ol Owaiioi the Indian Sluham- 
niadan mosrpies and nnusoleums of Aan and IKlh., with 
s.ve*'al of the older Hindu temides of Southern Indu stand 
unrivalled for grace of outhne and eiaborae wealth of orna 
nient Ihelai Mahal at Agra j iMUJea li ebers tvihmatiOii 
that Its builder:> had designed like 1 itan*' and lini^^hed like 
Jewellers Ine oj>en(arved marbie windows and streens at 
Vhmadabad furnish examples of the skiif li ornament iium 
which beautifies ever} Indian building, from the tave monav 
tenes of the Buddhist period downward ihc> also show 
with what plasticitv the Hindu archiiccis ada]>ud their Indian 
ornamentation to the structural requirements of the Muhani 
madan mosque 

Indna English decorative art m our (nv has burrowed large!} 
jecoraavt. Indian forms and pattern^ Ihe e\(jm»itc scrolls on 
the rock temples at Karh and \janta, the delicate marble 
tracery and flat wood-carving of Mesttrn India, the har- 
monious blending of forms and colours m the fabrics of 
Kashmir, have contributed to the restoration of taste m 
^ngland Indian art-work, when faithful to native designs, 
still obtains the highest honours at the international 
exhibitions of Europe. In pictorial art, the Hindus never 
’ Spectflcally, mtntdm or mrmdna vtdyd 
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made much progress, except in mmiature-painting, for which Indian 
perspective is not required But some of the book-illustrations, 
executed m India under Persian impulses, are full of spmt 
and beauty The Royal library at Windsor contains the finest 
existing examples m this b>-path of art The noble manuscnpt 
of the Shah Jahan Namah^ purchased in Oudh for 200 m the 

last century, and now m possession of Her Majesty, will itself 
amply repay a visit The specimens at the South Kensington 
Museum do not adequately represent Indian painting (1882) 

But they are almost everything that could be desired as 
regards Indian ornamental design, including Persian book 
binding and several of the minor arts 

While the Brahmans claimed religion, theolog}, and philo Brahman 
sophy as their special domain, and the chief sciences and arts 
as supplementar> sections of their di\ ineh -inspired kno\i ledge, 
they secured their social supremac) by codes of lav^ Their 
earliest Dhirma-sistras, or Ic^i) treatises, belong to the Grih^a- Cnhja 
Sutra period, a scholastic outgrowth from the Veda But their 
two great digests, upon which the fabric of Hindu jurisprudence 
has been built up arc of later d ite The first of these, the 
code of Manu, is separated from the Vcdic era b\ a series ot The cooe 
Brahmamcal dc\ tlopnicuts of which we pos-e^'^ oiii) a fiw 01 
the intermediate hnk^ It is a compilation of the cU'^^omar) 
laiv, current probabl) about the 5th centur) u t , and eahibita 
the social organization which the Brihiiiars after their 
successful struggle for the supremacN, had e:>iabhshed in the 
Middle Land ot Bengal The Brahmans indeed, cla m for 
their laws a divine origin, and ascribe them to the first Mann 
or Aryan man, 30 iniUion:> of jear^ ago But a-s a matter ot 
fact, the laws of Minu are the Ubuli of a senes of attempts 
to codifv the usages of some not ven extensive centre of 
Brdhmanism m Northern India Thev form a metrical dige>t ot 
local custom^, condensed bv degrees trom a le-^endar> miss ot ♦ 

100,000 couplets {i/oias) into 2685 The} ma\ possiblj hive 
- been reduced to a written code with i view to ^ecurlng the 
system of caste against the popular movement ot Buddhism , 
and they seem designed to secure a rigid fixitj for the 
pnviieges of the Brahmans 

The date of the code of Manu has fonned a fivourite The of 
subject for speculation from the i])])earam.e of Sir 
Jones’ translation^ downwards lhehistor> of thobe specula 
tions IS typical of the modernizing process which bcholarship 

* Calcutta, 1794 , followed by Hutmer a tnndation into Oenwin, 1797 
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has applied to the old pretensions of Indnn literature The 
present writer has refrained from anything approaching to 
dogmatic assertion m regard to the dates assigned to 
Vedic and Sanskrit v^orks, as such assertions would involve 
disquisitions quite bejond the scope of this volume 

It mi), therefore, be well to take the code of Manu as 
a single instance of the uncertamt) which attaches to the dale 
of one of the best known of Indian treatises Sir William 
Jones accepted for it a fabulous antiquity of 1250 to 500 bc 
S chlegel was confident that it could not be later than 1000 b c 
Professor Monier Williams puts it at 500 b c , and Johaentgen 
assigns 350 rc aa the lowest jiossibie date Dr Burnell, m 
his posthumous edition of the code,^ discusses the question 
With admirable learning, and his conclusions must, for the 
present be accepted as authontatn e As indicated in a recent 
paragraph, the code of Manu, or Manava Dharniasastra, is 
not in its existing metrical form an original treatise, but a 
\ersified recension of an older ])rose code In its earlier shape 
It belonged to the Sutra period, probabl) extending from the 
sixth to the second centurv uc Dr Burntirs in\ cstigations 
show that our present coik of Manu wia a iKipular work 
intt-ndcd for princcs or Rajas and their officials, rather than 
a technical treatise for the Brthmans Ihei aUo pro^e that 
the present code must ha\c bc<.n compiled between 100 and 
500 A D and ibe\ indicate the httcr date as the most prolnbk 
one M2 500 \D ‘ It thus appears concludes I)r Burnell, 
‘that the text belongs to an outgrowth ot the Jfrahinarucal 
literature, whieh was intended for the benefit of the king'*, 
when the Brahmancal ci\ihsation had begin to extend itself 
o\cr the south of India -* 

ihc second great code of the Hindus, cahed after ^ ajna 
talk) a, belongs to a period when Buddhism had established 
itself and probabl) to a terruor> wheie it was beginning to 
succumb to the Brahinanical reaction It re] presents the 
Biihmamcal side of the great contro\ers\ ^'lUhough a section 
of It deals With the or^ini/ition of Luc.(Uast inonaslenes), 
lefers to the execution of deeds on uietil plates, and iUcjgelber 
marks an advance m legal precision It refers more tspecull) 
to the customs and stale of soejet) m iU kingdom of Muluia, 
now the Iirhut and Pumija Districts, aticr the Ar)ans had 
securely settled themselves in the Gangetic i*rovinccs to the 

‘ Iht (irJznxncts tf \f inu^ hy the Lu Aiihut < i,kc buruell, Ph l> , 
C I 1 , ^>f the Vadro* Cj^.I bciwct IruUiet P{» xlv« 

* Mm, Ax\a 
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east and south-east of their old Middle Land of Bengal The Mitak 
Mitdkshar£ commentary of the law which bears the name 
Yajnavalkya is in force over almost all India except Lower 
Bengal Proper, and the Hindus, as a whole, allow to 
Yajnavalkya an authority only second to that of Manu 
Ydjnavalkya’s code was compiled apparently not later than the 
6th or 7th century \ d It is right again to mention that much 
earlier periods have been assigned both to Manu and Yajna- 
valkya than those adopted here Duncker still accepts the 
old date of 600 b c as that at which Manu's code ‘must have 
been put together and written down 

These codes deal with Hindu law m three branches, Scope of 
namel) — (i) domestic and civil rights and duties, (2) the j 
administration of justice , (3) purification and penance They 
stereotyped the unwritten usages which regulated the family 
life and social organization of the old At) an communities in 
the Middle Land of Bengal They did not pretend to supply 
a body of law for all the numerous races of India, but onl> 
for Hindu communities of the Brihniamcal t}pe It is doubt- 
ful whether the> correctl} represented the actual customarv 
law even among the Hindu communities in the Middle Land 
of the Ganges For the} were evidentlv designed to assert and 
maintain the special privileges of the Brahmans This the} 
effected b> a rigid demarcation of the empio>ments of the 
people, each caste or div ision of a caste hav mg its ow n hereditax) 
occupation assigned to it , b> stringent rules against the inter- its rigid 
mingling of the castes m marriage , b) forbidding the higher caste 
castes, under severe penalties, to eat or drink or hold social 
intercourse with the lowt.r, and b} punishing the lower castes 
with cruel penances, for defiling bv their touch the higher 
castes, or m an} w a) infringing their ]>n\ ileges 

The> exhibit the Hindu communit} in the four ancient Legal 
classes of priests, v^ amors, cultivators, and serfs (siidfas) 

But the} disclose that this old Aiyan classification failed to^ 
represent the actual facts even among the \rvan comnmnitits 
in Northern Indn ihev admit that the mass of the people 
did not belong to anv one of the four eastes, and thev 
very inadequately ascribe it to concubinage or illicit con 
nections 1 he ancient Brahmanical communities n Northern 
India, as revealed b} the codes, consisted — First, of an Aryan ihe acuial 
element divided into priests, w amors, and cultivators, all of^hxision of 
whom bore the proud title of the Twice-Born and wore the^ epeope 
sacred threid Second, the subjugated nees, ‘the once-born’ 

‘ Aftctf,nt History of Jmiia, by Profe'*sar Wax Duntker, p 195, ed fSSl 
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Sudras Third, a \ast residue termed the Varna -sankara, 
literally the * mingled colours , ’ a great but uncertain number 
of castes, exceeding 300, to whom was assigned a mixed descent 
from the four recognised classes The first British Census of 
India, m 1872, pro\ed that the same division remains the 
fundamental one of the Hindu community to this day 

As the Brihinans spread thur influence eastwards and 
southwards from the Middle Land of Bengal, they earned 
their code& with them The number of their sacred law- 
bookb (Dharma-sastras) nmounted to it least fifty six, and 
separate schools of Hindu hw sprang up Ihus ih\. Daya- 
bhaga \ersion of the Law of Inheritance pre\nls in Bengal, 
while the Mitakshara commentary on \ ijnivaikya is current 
n Madras and throughout Southern and M estern India But 
''ll modern recensions of Hindu law rest upon the two codes 
of Manu or of \ ijuaMlkia ard these codes as wc ha\e seen, 
onh recorded the usaces oi certain Bnhmanicil c^,ntres in the 
norih, and perhaps did not fur]\ record t\en them 

\s the B^-ahmans graduilb moulded the po^j ilation of India 
nto Hinduism, such codes prened too narrow a basis for dealing 
with the rights, duties, and social organi/aiiun of the people 
Later Hindu legislators accordingly inculcitcd the rocogni 
tion of the local usages or land hw of e'^ch i^ari of the countrv, 
and of each class or tribe While bindmg together, and pre 
se’'\ mg the hi'stoncal unity of, the \ryan twice burn castes by 
*^y sterna of hw founded on their anricnt co ie-> they made 
provision for the custonis and duer^^e si iges of ci\ dilation of 
the ruder peoples of India u\erwhom the\ eatabiiihed their 
ascendcnc\ B^ such pro\iaiona alike in leiuion and m law, 
the Brahmans incorporated the Indian race& into thit loO'>el> 
coherent mass known as the Hindu poj^uhtion 

It iia to this plastic element that Hindui'jin owes success, 
and It IS an element which Ln^,hsh adminMiators ha\e some 
times overlooked The race'> of nnti>h India exhibit many 
stigcs of domestic institutions from llie polyandry of the 
Is airs to the poUgamy of the Kuhn Brahmans The structure 
ofihar rural organuition varies, from the nomadic husbandry 
of the hillmen, to the long chain of tenures whuh in Jkngal 
descends from the landlord through a senes of middle men 
to the actual tiller of the soil } very stage in industrial 
progress is represented , from the hunting tribes <jf the central 
jilateau to the rigid trade-guilds of Gujardt J he Hindu Icgis 
lators recognised that each of these diverse suges of social 
development had its own usages and unwritten law Even 
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the code of Manu acknowledged custom as a source of law, Incor 
and admitted its binding force when not opposed to express law of 
Vnhaspati says, ‘ The laws {dharma) practised by the various customs 
countries, castes, and tribes, they are to be preserved , other- ^mduism 
wise the people are agitated’ Devala says, * What gods there 
are m any country, and whatsoever be the custom and 
law anywhere, they are not to be despised there , the law there 
IS such’ VardhaMihira says, ‘The custom of the country is 
first to be considered , what is the rule in each country, that 
IS to be done’ A learned Fnghsh judge in Southern India 
thus summed up the texts ‘ By custom only can the Dharma- 
sdstra [Hindu law] be the rule of others than Brahmans [only 
one thirtieth of the population of ^Madras] , and e\ en in the 
case of Brahmans it is very often superseded by custom ’ ^ 

I he English, on assuming the go\ernment of India, wisely PenIs of 
declared that they would administer justice according to the "modern 
customs of the people But our High Courts enforce the 
Brahnnnical codes with a comprehen'^n eness and precision 
unknown in ancient India Ihus in Bengal, the non-Hindu 
custom of sa^aiy by which deserted or di\orced wnes among 
the lower ca*?tLS marry again, was lately tried according to 
‘the spirit of Hindu hw / while in Madras, judges ha^e 
pointed out a serious divergence between the Hindu law as 
now administered, and the actual usages of the people Those 
usages are unwritten and uncertain The Hindu law is printed 
in many accessible forms - and Hindu barristers are ever 
pressing its principles u|)on our courts The Hindu law is 
apt to be applied to non-Hindu or semi-Hindu, customs 
I fforts at comprehensive codification in Bntish India are 
thus surrounded by si^ecial ditticulties For it would be im 
proper to give the fixitv of a code to all the unwritten halt- 
fiuid usages current among the 300 unhomogeneous castes 
of Hindus , while it might be fraught with future injustice 
to exclude any of them Each age has the gift of adjusting 

^ Dr I»urnt.ll b P 7) IntroU p \\ see aKo ffman lajj 

as atimmtsUitJ by iht Lototofjtm u tn it S T >eUon 

M A , District Judge of Cuddapah, cha}>s lu and n ^Xladras, 1S77) , 
and yx}urnal Ktyy As Sik , pp 20^-230 Aj rd iSSi' 

* lor the latest tieatment of Hindu l'iv\ from the phiIo>ophical scholarh, 
and practical pomtb of view stt tK thud edition of and Buhler ^ 

cf the Hindu 1 <rv of Muti*an 1, Patti* < ni 2 \olb 

ilombay 1SS4 Irom the writings of Mv\ne, Burnd!, and NeFon in 
Madras, and those of the Honouralm. Kavmond A\tst and Dr Btthler 
m Bomba), a new and more jubt conttpium of the character of Hindu hw 
and of Its relations to Indun eustom may be said to date 
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Its institutions to its actual wants, especially among tribes 
whose customs have not been reduced to wTitten law Many 
of those customs will, if left to tbemsehes, die out Others 
of them, which pro\e suited to the new socnl developments 
under British rule, will Ii\e A code should stereotype the 
survival of the fittest , but the process of natural selection 
must be the work of time, and not an act of conscious 
legislation 

This has been recognised from time to time b) the ablest 
of Anglo-Indian codifiers Ihe} restrict the word code to 
the s}stematic arram^cment of the rules relating to some 
well marked section of juri<»tic rights, or to some executive 
department of the administration of justice ‘ In its larger 
sense write the Indian Law Commissioners in 1879, *of a 
general assemblage of all the laws of a communit), no attempt 
has jet been made m this rountr^ to satisf\ the conception of 
a code The time for its realuation has manifcstU not arrned ’ 
The number of works on I aw , published in the natn e languages 
of India in 1877 was 165 and in 1SS2, i8r, besides 157 in 
English j total, 33S works on law published m India in 1882 

The Brahmans were not merelj the depositaries of the 
sacred books the philosophy, the science, and the laws of 
the ancient Hindu commonwealth they yycre also the creators 
and custodians of its secular 1 teraturo Dk) had a jiractical 
monopol) of Vedic learning, and their polirj was to trace 
back every branch of knowledge and of mteMcciual effort to 
the Vedx In this policy thc) were aided by the divergence 
which, as we have seen, arose at a verj early date bttwc'en the 
wntten and spoken languages of India, ^insknt literature, 
apart from religion, philosoi^h), and law, consists mainlj of two 
great epK« the drama, and a vast body ot legend irv, erotic, 
and in}*stical poetr) 

The venerable epic of the Mabibhirata ranks first Ihe 
orthodox legend asenbes u to the sage \ jasa who, according 
to Brahman chronologj, compiled the inspired hjmns into thc 
four Vedas, nearly five thousand jears ago (3101 iK ) But 
one beaut) of Sanskrit is that ever) word discloses its ancient 
origin in spite of mediaeval fi< tion'*, and V) isa means simjd) 
the ‘ arranger,’ from thc verb ‘ to fit logcthtr ’ No fewer than 
twentv-cight Vjasas, incarnations of Bfiahma and Vishnu, 
came down in ^ucce:»sive astronomical eras to arrange and 
} romulgatc thc \ edas on earth Many of the legends m 
the Mahdbharua are of Vedic antiquit), and the mam story 
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deals with a period assigned, in the absence of conclusive 
evidence, to about 1200 bc , and certainly long anterior to 
the time of Buddha, 543 b c But its compilation into its 
present form seems to have taken place many centuries later 

Pdmni (350 BC) makes no clear reference to it The in Its date, 
quisitive Greek ambassador and historian, Megasthenes, does 
not appear to have heard of it during his stay m India, 300 
B c Dion Chrysostomos supplies the earliest external evi- 
dence of the existence of the Mahabharata, arc 75 A. o The 
arrangement of its vast mass of legends must probably have 
covered a long period Indeed, the present poem bears 
traces of three separate eras of compilation , during which 
Its collection of primiti\e folktales grew from 8800 slokasw.^ 
or couplets, into a cjclopasdia of Indian mythology and 
legendary lore extending o\er eighteen books and 220,000 
lines The twenty-four books of Homer’s Iliad comprise only 
15 693 lines the twehc books of Virgil s yEntid^ only 9868 

The centml story of the Mahabharata occupies scarcely Central 
one fourth of the w hole or about 50,000 lines It narrates 
a jirc-histonc strug^^le between two families of the Lunar bharaia. 
race for a patch of countr\ near Delhi These families, 
alike descended from the ro\al Bharata consisted of two 
brotherhoods cousins to each other, and both brought up under 
the same roof 1 he fi\e Pandas as were the miracuioush born 
sons of King Pandu, who, smitten by a curse, resigned the 
sovereignty to his brother Dhnta rash^ra and retired to a 
hermit ago in the Hiiiiaha is, where he died The ruins of 
his capital, Ha:jtmapura, or the ‘Elephant City,’ are pointed 
out beside a deserted bed of the Ganges, 57 miles north-east 
of Delhi, at this da\ His brother Dhnta-ra^^htra ruled m his 
stead, and to him one hundred sons were born, who took the 
name of the Kaurav a:> from an ancestor Kuru Dhrita-rashtra 
acted as a futhful guardian to his five nephews, the Pandavas, 
and chose the tldv.st of them a> heir to the famih kingdom 
His own sons icscnted this act of supersession , and $0 arose 
the quarrel between the hundred Kaurav as and the five Pan- 
davas which forms the main storv of the Mahabharatx The 
nucleus of the legend jirobibly belongs to the period when the 
Aryan unnngrants were settling m the upper part of the triangle i^ih cen- 
of territory between the Jumna and the Ganges, and before ® 
they had made any considerable advances beyond the latter 
river It is not unreasonable to assign this period to about 
the 1 2th century b c 

The hundred Kauravas forced their father to send away their li5>outhne 
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five Pandav^a cousins into the forest The Kaura\ as then burned 
down the woodland hut in which the five Pandaias dwelt The 
five escaped, howeier, and wandered in the disguise of Brdh- 
mans to the court of Kins? Draupada, who had proclaimed a 
su^ayam^Lata or maiden Vchoicc, — a tournament at which his 
daughter would take the \ittor as her husband. Arjuna, one 
of the Pandavas, bent the might} bow which had defied the 
strength of all the rival chiefs, and so obtained the fair princess, 
Draupadi who became the common wife of the five brethren 
riieir uncle, the good Dhnta-rashtra, recalled them to his 
capital, and gne thun one half of the famil} tcrritoi} towards 
the Tumna reserving the other halt for hib own sons 

The Panoava br^^thicn hived ofi to their new settlement, 
Indra prastha. afterwards Delhi, dealing the jungle, and 
dnv ing out the N la or forest raccb I or a time jicace 
reigned but the Kaurav is ieni}>ted 'S uuiNhilura, ‘ firm in 
fij^ht, the eldest o! the Puidavas, to a gimbhng match, at 
which he lost hib kingdom h s brothers hmibdf, and last of 
all his 'Iheir father, however, forced his sons to restore 

their wiektd gainb to their cousins But \udwhthira was 
again seduced b\ the Kaurav is to stake his kin^^dom it dice, 
again lost it, and had to retire with his wife and brethren 
into c\3ie for tweive }eais Their banishment ended the five 
Pandivas returned at the head of an aniu to win Inek their 
kinjjdora Manv battles followed Other \r}an tribes between 
the Jumna and tlie Ganges together with their uods and divine 
heroeb, lOxned m the struggle, unol at last all the hundred 
Kaurav as were slam and of the friends and kindred of the 
Pandavas onl} the five brethren remained 
Their uncle, Dhriia rashtra, made over to them the whole 
kingdom, and fora longtime the Pandivas ruled gloriuubl), 
celebrating the astva fnedha^ or ‘great horse saenfioe, in token 
of their holding imperial swa} But then uncle, old and blind, 
ever taunted them with the slaughter of his hundred sons, 
until at last he crept away with lus few surviving ministers, 
his aged wife and lub sister indaw the mother of the Pandavas, 
to a hermitage, where the worn-out kind j^enshed in a forest 
fire The five brethren, smitten by remorse, gave up their 
kingtkm, and taking their wife, Draupidi, and a faithtui dog, 
ihc) de|iartcd to the Himalajas to seek the heaven of Indra 
on Mount Meru One by one the sorrowful pilgrims died ui>on 
the road, until only the eldest brother, \ udishtlura, and the 
dog reached the gate of heaven Indn invited him to enter, 
but he refused if his lost wifi, and biethren were not also 
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admitted The prayer was granted, but he still declined unless 
his faithful dog might come in with him This could not be 
allowed, and Yudishthira, after a glimpse of heaven, was thrust 
down to hell, where he found many of his old comrades in 
anguish He resolved to share their suffenngs rather than enjoy 
paradise alone But having triumphed m this crowning trial, the 
whole scene was revealed to be indy a or illusion, and the reunited 
band entered into heaven, where they rest for ever with Indra 
Even this story, which forms merely the nucleus of the Slow 
Mahabharata, is the collective grow th of far distant ages For 
example, the two last books, the 17th and i8th, which narrate stor> 

‘ the Great Journe) ’ and * the Ascent to Heaven,* are the 
product of a very different epoch of thought from the earl> 
ones, which portray the actual life of courts and camps in 
ancient India The sumam-vara or husband - choosing of 
Draupadi is a genuine relic of the tournament age of Ar)an 
chi\alr> Her position as the common wife of the five 
brethren preserves a trace of even more primitive institutions 
— institutions still represented b\ the pol} andiy of the Nairs The poly 
and Himalajan tribes, and bv domestic customs which are 
survivals of polvandrj amona the Hinduized low-castes all over 
India I hus in the Punjab among Jat families too poor to 
bear the marriage e\i>cni>cs oi all the nialet>, the wife of the 
eldest son has soaittinie^ to accept her brothers-in law as joint 
husbands The polvandrj of the Ghakkars the brave people 
of Rawal Pindi District, was one of their characteristics which 
speciall) struck the advancing Muhammadans in looS 
1 he Karakat \ dlilars of Madura, at the opposite extremitv 
of the peninsula, no longer practise polvandr) , but the) 
preserve a trace ot it m thtir condonement of cohabita 
tion with the husbands kindred, while adultery outside the 
husband's tamil> entails expulsion from caste 

Such customs became abhorrent to the Brahmans The 
Brahmans justif) Draupadi s position, however, on the ground 
that as the five Pandava brethren were divinel) begotten eniana 
lions from one deity, the) formed in reality onl) one person, 
and could be lawfully marned to the same woman No such 
afterthought was required to uphold the honour of Draupaai 
in the age when the legend took its rise Throughout the whole 
Mahabharata she figures as the t)i>L of a high-bom princess, 
and a chaste, brave, and fiithful wiie She shares in every 
sorrow and triumph of the five brethren , bears a son to each, 
and finall) enters with the true-hearted band into the glor> 
of Indra Her husbands take a terrible vengeance on insult 
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offered to her, and seem quite unaware that a later age would 
deem her position one which required explanation ^ 

Ihe struggle for the kingdom of Hastindjuira forms, how- 
[^he^re’itof c\er, onl> a fourth of the Mahabh^nta The rcmaindu con 
sists of later additions Some of these are legends of ihc early 
Ar}an settlements in the Middle Land of Lcngal tacked on to 
the central stor} , others are m}thoiogic^l episodes, thtological 
discourses, and philosophic disquisitions, intended (o teach the 
militar) caste its duties, especially its dut\ of re\crcncc to the 
Brihmans. Taken as a whole the Mahabhinti may be said 
to form the cyclopaedia of the Heroic \ge m Northern India, 
with the struggle of the P4nda\as ind Kaunias as Us original 
nucleus and the submission of the military power to priestly 
domination as its later didactic design 

Ihe second great Indian epic, the Rdnii\ana, recounts the 
ad\ance of the Ar\ans into Southern India Unlike the 
Mahabharato, its composition is assigned not to a compiler 
(x\asa) in the abstract, but to a named poet, \alriiki On 
the other hand, the personages and tpHodes of the Ramayana 
ha\e an abstract or mytholoi::ical character, which contrasts with 
the matter-of fact stones of ..he Mahabhdrata I he heroine 
of the Rama\ana, ^itd, is hterall) the ‘field furrow,' to whom 
the \edic hymns and earh \r\an ntual paid dnme honour 
bhe represents An an husbandr\, and has to be defended 
aeainst the raids of the aborigines In the hero R imi an mcar 
nation of the \nan deu\ \ I'^hnu, and born of hi^ tlninc ncc'ar 
Rama is regarded by Weber as the an iloj:ue of iJihrama, 
the ‘ Ploughbearer ' i^halabhrtt) i rom tius abstract point <»f 
\aew, the Rama\ana exhibits the progress of \r\an plough- 
husbandry among the mountains and forests of Central and 
i>outhem India, and the penis of the ajrnrultiirai settlers from 
the non ploughing nomadic cultivators ind ii inting tribes 
The abduction of Sita by an abongin il or demon prince who 
earned her off to Ceylon, her eventual recovery by Rama, 
and the advance of the Arvans mio southern India, form the 
central story of the Ramavano, It diiTers therefore from the 
central legend of the Mahahharata, as ciiinmemoratin^ a fieriod 
when the mam arena of Aryan enterprise had extended itself far 
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* The bcaulifal »tory of Savttd, the wife faithful to the «n<k i-* toM ;n 
the Mvliahharata by the sage Markanf}e>'i m answer to \ udishthira 
<|uesfton, whether any woman so true an I noble as lead e\rr I cen 

kwmn ^avitn, or the loss of her husbmd, dogged the steps of Varna, 
King of iJkraih, until she wrung from him, cue by one, many blessings for 
he family, and finally the reluctm* rt »orati« n of her huslximl to life 
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beyond their ancient settlements around Delhi , and as a pro- later than 
duct of the Brdhman tendency to substitute abstract personifica- 
tions for human actors and mundane events The nucleus of Legend 
the Mahdbhdrata is a legend of ancient life , the nucleus of the 
RdmAyana is an allegory Its most modem form, the Adhjatma 
Rimiyana, still further spiritualizes the story, and elevates Rama 
into a saviour and deliverer, a god rather than a hero ^ 

Its reputed author, Vdlmiki, is a conspicuous figure in Valmiki 
the epic, as well as its composer He takes part in the 
action of the poem, receives the hero Rama m his hermitage, 
and afterwards gives shelter to the unjustly banished Sita and 
her twin sons, nourishing the aspirations of the youths by 
tales of their father*s prowess These stones make up the 
mam part of the Rama) ana, and refer to a penod which has 
been loosely assigned to about 1000 b c But the poem 
could not have been put together in its present shape many 
centuries, if am before our era. Parts of it may be 
earlier than the Mahabhdrala, but the compilation as a whole 
apparentl) belongs to 1 later date The Rima)ana consists of 
seven books {Kandas) and 24,000 slokas^ or about 48,000 lines 

As the Mahabharata celebrates the lunar race of Delhi, so Outline of 
the Kama) ana forms the epic chronicle of the solar race 
•\jodh)a or Oudh The two poems thus presen e the legends 
of two renowned An an kingdoms at the two opposite, or 
eastern and western, borders of the Middle Land {Madhya- 
desha) I he opening books of the Ramaiana recount the The I^al 
wondrous birth and bo>hood of Rama, eldest son of Dasa 
ratha, King of Ajodhia , his marriage with Sita, as MCtor at her 
si^Kiyam xara^ or tournament, b\ bending the might) bow of 
Si\a in the public content of chiefs for the prmcebS and his 
appointment as heir ajiparcnt to his fathers kingdom A 
zanana intrigue ends m the )Oungest wife of Dasaratha 
obtaining this appointment for her ow n son, Bharata, and m 
the exile of Rama, wrh his bndc biti, for fourteen )ears to 
the forest The banished juair w'ander south to Praiag (Allah 
dbad), already a place of sanctit) , and thence across the river to 
the hermitage of Valmiki, among the Binda jungles where a 
hill is still pointed out as the scene of their ibode Meanwhile 
Kima’s father dies, and the lo)al )oungest brother, Bharata, 
although the lawful successor, refuses to enter on the inherit- 

' The allegoncal character of the Kamaiani bvs allowed scope for 
various speculations a«> to its origin ^uch specuhtions h-ixe been well 
devil with by Mr Kashmath Tnmbvlv Ttlvng in his Lssay, Ihts tfie 
Ktim^yana coptJjiom Ilcmer'^ (Bowibai, i^7j ) 
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ance, but goes m quest of Rdma to bring hun back as rightful 
heir A contest of fraternal affection takes place Bharaia 
at length returns to rule the family kingdom m the name of 
Rama, until the latter shall come to claim it at the end of the 
fourteen ]^ears of banishment apjiointtd b\ thtir late father 

So far, the R£liua>ana merely narrates the local chioniclcs of 
the court of Ajodh) a. In the third book the mam stor} begins 
Ra\ana, the demon or abonginai king of the far south, smitten 
b\ the fame of bftas beaut}, sei/cb her at the hermitage ^\hllL. 
her husband is aua} in the jungle, and flies off with her in 
a magical chariot through the air to I anka or Ccjlon Iht 
next three books (4th, 5th, and 6th) recount the expedition of 
the berea\ed Rama for her reco\cr\ He makes alliances with 
the aboriginal tnbes of Southern India, under tin- names of 
monke\s and beus and raises a great arm\ Ihe Monkey 
general Hanuman, lumps across the between India and 

Cc\lon, dlsco^c^s the princess m captunv, and leip'» back 
with the news to Rama The Monke\ troops men build a 
causewav across the narrow sea, — the \dain s Bridge of modern 
geo^raphe — b\ which Rama marches across and, after 
the monster Ra\ana, delners Sua Ihe rescued wife ])ro\es 
her unbroken chastut during hei Mat 11* the pal ice of Rat ana, 

1 \ the ancient ordeal of Are Vmn, the ^ud of that element, 
himselt conducted her out of the burning jule to her husband, 
and, the fourteen )ears of banishment Le'ng oter, lOina and 
:5Ua return m tr umph to \jodh\ x 1 here thet reigned 
glonousl) , and Rama celebrated the great horse sacrifice 
(as 7 c»a nudha) as a token of his imjjenal sw iv o\ei India. Hut 
a famine hatmg smiiun the land, douiits arose in Ramas 
heart as to hia wiles punt) while in her cipiors power at 
Cctlon He banishes the faithful Siti, who winders forth 
again to Vilmikis hermitage where she gives birth lo KainaN 
two sons After sixteen vears of exile, she is reconciled to 
her rcf>entant husband, and Rama and bila and iheir children 
arc at last reunited ^ 

i he Mahabharata and the Ramavana, hovxexcr overladen with 
fiblt, form the chronicles of the kings of the Middle I.and 
of the Ganges, their famil> feuds, and their national enter 
pnses In the later Sanskrit ejacs, the legendary element is 
more and more overpowered b) the mjthological Among 
them the Raghu vansa and the Kuman sainbhava, both 
assigned lo Kalidasa, take the first rank Ihe Raghuvansa 

' Ke«ifMErciful nicnljon diouH liere bt matk of (>rowM: tnnslatton of the 
Ihutii \i;r»i>nof ihc kdmayana by fuUi (4*0 AlUtabad, 1883 ) 
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celebrates the solar line of Raghu, King of Ajodhya , more 
particularly the ancestry and the life of his descendant Rama 
The Kumdra-sambhava recounts the birth of the War-god ^ Kumara 
It IS still more didactic and allegorical, abounding m sentiment 
and in feats of prosody But it contains passages of ex- 
(juisite beauty of st>le and elevation of thought From the 
astrological data which these two poems furnish, Jacobi infers 
that they cannot have been composed before 350 a d 

The name of Kalidasa has come down, not only as the Kalidasa 
composer of these two later epics, but as the father of the 
Sanskrit drama According to Hindu tradition, he was one 
of the ‘Nine Gems’ or distinguished men at the court of 
Vikramadit>a Ihis prince is popularly identified with the 
King of Ujjam who gave his name to the Sami at era, 
commencing in the >ear 57 b c. But, as Holtzmann 
points out, It mav be almost as dangerous to infer from this 
latter circumstance that Vikramadit>a Ined in 57 BC,as to Km^ \ k 
place Julius Caesar in the first }ear of the so-called Julnn 
Calendar namel>, 4713 bl Several VikramadiU as figure m 
Indian hi-.tor\ Indeed, the name is merel> a title, ‘A very 
Sun^n Prowess ’ which has been borne b} victorious raonarchs 
of many of the Indiin dvnasties The date of Vikramaditva 
has been \anoii*-l> a:>signed from 57 bc to 1050 ad , and 
the works of the poets and philosophers who formed the 5:>o v n ^ 
‘Nine Geras ’of his court appear from internal evidence to 
have been composed at iniervais during that long period The 
\ikramadit)a under whom Kalidisa and the ‘Nine Gems’ 
are said to have flourished, ruled over Milwa probably from 
500 to 550 A I) 

In India, as in C/reece and Rome, scenic representations A.ge of the 
Seem to have taken their ri5>e in the rude pantomime of a very 
early time, possibh as iar back as the Vedic ritual and the 
Sanskrit word for the drama, nataka^ is thrived from nata^ a 
dancer But the ban&knt dramas of the classical age which 
have come down to us, probably belong to the period between 
the ist century b e and the 8th century a.d They make 
mention of Greek slaves are acquainted with Buddhism in its 
full development, and disclose a wide divergence between 
bansknt and the dialects used by the lower classes The Maha- 

' Translated into spirited Inghsh verse b) Mr Ralph 1 H Griffith, 

M A , who aUo the author of a charmin*; collection of ‘Idylls from the 
Sanskrit/ based on the MahabhiraU, Kami) ana, Raghu vansa, and Kali 
dasa Reasons 
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bfadiata and Ratndyana appear in the Sansknt drama as part 
of the popular literature, — in fact, as occupjing very much the 
same position which they still hold No dramas are known 
to exist among the works w’hich the Hindus who emigrated 
to Jar a, about 500 ad, carried with them to their new 
homes Nor have any dramas been yet found among the 
libetan translations of the Sansknt clissics 
Sakjntala The most famous drama of Kalidasa is Sakuntah, or the 
Lost Ring’ Like the ancient epics, it divides its action 
lictwccn the court of the king and the hermitage in the forest 
Prince Dushionta, an ancestor of the noble Lunar race, weds 
bv an irregular marruge a beautiful maiden, Sakuntala, at 
her fathers hermitage m the jungle Ilcforc returning to his 
capital, he j,ives his bride a ring as a pledge of his love, 
but smitten b\ a cur^e from a hob man, she loses the ring, and 
cannot be recognised bi her husband till it is found Sakun 
tala bears a son in her loneliness, and sets out to claim recog 
n tion for herseli and child at her husband s court. Hut she 
IS as one unknown to the jinnee till, alter many sorrows and 
trials, the ring comes to light t,he is then hapjiily reunited 
with her husband and her son grow'» up to be the noble 
Bharata. the (hief founder of the Lunar dynasty whose 
achiev..mencs form the theme of the Mahabhatata Sakun 
i ’a like bna, is the tvjie of the chaste and faithful Hindu 
wile and her love and sorrow, after forming the' favourite 
romance of the Indian people for perhajis emhtecn hundred 
vears, have furnished a theme for the great 1 uropean jioti of 
our age ‘ U ouldst thou,’ say s (lot the , 

‘ \\ ould« thf u the young year s Uoisonis, ■'nd the fiui , of it, decline. 

And aP bv wl itU lUe is chainiul, tnrijilurttl, fcavltd, fed,— 
Wouidst ihuu the. tailh an i heaven Usdf 111 one s,i<. mine eumbi’ni •* 

I n'’»ie t)jce, O SaVunlola ’ and all ai o jct is snd 

bakunta'a has had the good fortune to be translated bv Sur 
erama,. yy,j]ja,n j^nes and to be sung by Gottiie Hut other 

of the Hindu dramas and domestic poems art of almost etjual 
interest and beauty As txami/les of the tlassieal jitnod, 
may be taken the Mrichchakati, or ‘ Toy Coirt,’ a drama m ten 
''a, kri , acts, on the old theme of the innocent cleared and the guilty 
punished , and the poem of Nakand Damayanti, or the ‘ Hoyul 
(/ambler and the haithfu) Wife’ Such plays and poems fre- 
quently take an episode of the MahaLharUa or Rimdyana for 
ihcir subjett , and in this way the mam intidents in the two 
great epic* have been graduilly dramati/ed or reduced to the 
still more jiopular form of household song Ihe modern 
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drama was one of the first branches of Hindu secular literature and 
which accepted the spoken dialects , and the native theatre 
forms the best, indeed the only, school in which an English- 
man can acquaint himself with the in-door hfe of the people 

In our own day there has been a great dramatic revival Recent 
m India new plays in the vernacular tongues issue rapidly 
from the press , and societies of patriotic young natives form 
themselves into dramatic companies, especially m Calcutta 
and Bombay Many of the pieces are vernacular render- 
ings of stones from the Sanskrit epics and classical dramas 
Several have a political significance, and deal with the phases 
of develo]jment upon which India has entered under the 
influence of British rule One Bengali pla}, the Nil-darpan,^ 
or the ‘ Indigo Factory,' became the subject of a celebrated trial 
m Calcutta , while others — such as Ekei kt bale Sahhyata 1 ‘ Is 
this what 3 ou call civilisation ? ' — suggests many serious thoughts 
to a candid English mind In 1877, 102 dramas were pub- 
lished in India m the native tongues , and in 18S2, 245 

Closel) allied to the drama is the prose romance In 1S23, The 
Dr H H M ilson intimated that Hindu literature contained 

no^eI 

collections of domestic narrativ e to an extent surpassing those 
of any other people Ihc vast growth of European fiction 
since that date renders this statement no longer accurate. But 
Wilsons translations from the Vrihat katha mav still be read 
with interest,” and the Sanskrit Beast stories now occupy an Beast 
even more significant place in the history of Indo-European » 
literature than they did then Many fables of animals familiar 
to the western world, from the time of ..-Esop downwards, had 
their original home m India The relation between the fox and 
the lion in the Greek version:» has no reality in nature It was 
based, how er, upon the actual relation between the lion and his 
follower the jackal, in the Sanskrit stones ^ W eber thinks that 
complete cycles of Indian fables mav have existed in the time 
of Panmi (350 bc ) It is known that the Sanskrit Pancha 
tantra, or Book of Beabt Tales, was transhted into the ancient iheir 
Persian as early as the 6th centurv x d , and from that render spread 
ing all the subsequent versions in Asia Minor and Furope have ^ard^ 
been derived The most ancient animal fables of India are at 

^ Literally, *lhe Mirror of Indij^o 

^ Ortenial Quar^t't/jy March 1824, pp 63-77 ALo 

vol m of Wil'.on^s Collected V\ orks> pp 15^-208 lAjndon, 1S64. 

^ See, however, Weber’s elaborate footnote No 221, for the other 
view, //tsf M Ai/, p 2x1 Max Midlers charmmjj essay on the 
Migration of lables {Cbt/s, vol iv pp 145-209 1S751 tracts the actual 
stages of a well known stoi> from the La^t to the \Nest 
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the present day the nursery stones of England and America 
The graceful Hindu imagination delighted also in fairy tales , 
and the Sanskrit compositions of this class are the original 
source of many of the fury tales of Persia, Arabia, and 
Christendom The i^orks of fiction published in the native 
languages in India m 1877 numbered 196 and in 1S82, 237 

In medi8e\al Indn,a large bod) of poetr\, halfreligious, half- 
amorous gre\N up around the legend of the youthful Krishna 
tthe eighth incarnation of Vibhnu) and his lo\es with the 
she]>herdes«jes, the ph\ mates of his sweet pastoral life Kdli- 
disa, according to Hindu tradition was the father of the 
crot c Knc, as well as a great dramatic and epic poet In 
hw Megha-duta or ‘ Cloud 'Mea*scnj:er/ an exile sends a message 
b\ awmd-borne cloud to h^s lo\c and the countries beneath 
Its long aerial route are made to pisj, like a jianorima before 
the readers e\e The Qua OoMnda or Dnmc Herdsman 
of la\ade\a, is a Sanskrit of Solomon’ ol the 12th 

centuiy a r> \ festival onre a )ear ccltbi ites the birthplace 
01 this mvatical love poet in tin Ihrbhum of Lower 

Bengal and manv less fanou’> compv)-.uions of the ximc 
<la<b now issue from the verraridar ])re>s throujiout India 
In 1S77, no fewer than 697 worl^ of poctr) were published 
in the native languag^^ in Inuia and in 1S82 834 

The mediaeval Brihmans dLsjilavcd a marvellous activitv in 
^ theological a^ we I as in hne poetrv Ihc Puranas, literally 
‘ The Anciert rjtin2:> form a colic< lion of rdi^ioi s and jihilu- 
sophical treati:>cs in v^rsc, of which the principal ones number 
eighteen 1 he whole Puranas arc said to contain 1,600000 
lines Ihc reall) old ones have ei lur been lust or been 
incorporated in new compilation •> and the composition of the 
existing Puranas probabi) took j lact from the 8th to the i6tli 
centur) a i> As the epics sang the wars of the \rvan heroes, 
so the Puranas recount the deeds of the Bralun m uotls 1 hev 
deal with the creation of the universe, its suicevsue disaolu- 
nons and reconstructions , the stones of the deities and their 
incarnations i the reigns of the divint Minns, and the 
rhronieles of the Solar and Lunar lines oi kings who ruled the 
/urmer m the cast and the latter m the west of the Middle 
Land (Madh>a*dcsha) 

The Purdnas belong to the period afur the mass of the 
people had split up into their two ex sting divisions, as wor- 
shjpj>trs of Vishnu or of Siva, 700 a,p J hey are 
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devoted to the glorification of one or other of these two 
rival gods, and thus embody the sectarian theology of Brdh- 
raanism While claiming to be founded on Vedic mspira- Their 
tion, they practically superseded the Veda, and have formed 
during ten centuries the sacred literature on which Hinduism 
rests ^ 

An idea of the literary activity of the Indian mind at the Indian 
present day may be formed from the fact, that 4890 works were , 

published in India in 1877, of which 4346 were m the nameJn 
languages Only 436 were translations, the remaining 4454 
being original works or new editions The number of Indian 
jiublications constantly increases In 1882, 6198 works were and 1882 
published in India, 5543 being m the natue languages 
fhe translations numbered 720, and the original works, in- 
cluding new editions, 5478 These figures onl> show* the 
publications officially registered under the Act A large 
number of unregistered pamplilets or brochures must be added , 
together with the dail^ and weeU> issue of vernacular news- 
papers, exceeding 230 in number and circulating over 150,000 
copies 

Th s chaj>ter has attempted to trace the intellectual ard v^enceof 
religious de\cIo]>ment of the earl} Ar}ans in India, and 
constitution into cables and communities. Regarding their 
territorial historv, it his siid almost nothing It has, indeed, 
indicated their primeval line of march from their Hoi> Land 
among the seven rivers of the Punjab, to their Land of the 
Sacred Singers between the upper tourtes of the Jumni and 
the Ganges , and thence to their more extensive settlements m 
the Middle Lind of Bengal {JfizJ/i \ a dtsha) stretching to bev ond 
the junction of these tw o greit nv ers It has ilso told v en 
briefly the legend of thtir advance into Southern India, in the 
epic rendering of the Rimiyana But the foregoing piges 
have refrained from attempts to hx the dites or to fill in the 

* The foregoing p'xgts have vti) bncn> rcMCwed the most importint 
hnnehts of Sanskrit htenture , thu intliitnce of thu literature upon 
Hinduism will be dealt with m a subh^quent chapter la fully appreciate 
the connection between ancient thought ind present practice m Indii, the 
student may also refer to Troftssor M i\nK r ^\ illiams Miku) n In ua ind ft c 
Indiana (Irubner, 1879) That work unites the keen observation of 1 
traveller new to the coiintr> with the prc\K>us learnln.^ acijuired during a 
lifetime devoted to Oriental studies Professor Monicr W ilhams is thus 
enabled to correlate the existing phenomena of Indian hie with the historical 
types which underlie them 
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details of these mo\ements For the territorial extension of 
the Ar}ans in India is still a battle-giound of indtu ti\c lusU^r) 

E\en for a much htcr ])enod of Indian cnilKation, the 
data continue under kcui di'^pute i his w ill be ain])l) apparent 
in the folloniDg dnnicr^ ilicsc chapters uill oi^tn >\iih the 
gieat uphcical e'>i lUiddhism airunsi Ijiihinanisin in the 6lh 
centur\ befoie Christ Ihtt mil sumnnn^e the strueeles of 
the Asiatic ict" m India dunru: a petioii of iwuitx three 
hunared tears i hc\ «ill dose with the great niihtirc re\nil 
of Hinduism unucrtlie M irathi IJrdimins in the itStli centurv 
ot our era An attemp then be mitie, trom the cMdtnre 
of the \crnicuhr 1 lentuie and hn^inges to present *i \it\\ of 
Indian thoUt^hc and culture, when the Furc»pe'in nations came 
11 lorce upon the scene 

Mcomchile, the hi^ion of India, *^0 fir is ol>scurelv known 
to us before the lucei i of the (>reeks, 327 1 c , is cssentnlK 
a llterar^ I istor\ and tne nuinornls ol jn <j\ihsatJons ire 
mainh lUerar) or reh^^ious inemor Ihe more prmtual 
I'^pects of those long a^es w^ieh Wele their lell aspects U) 
the people found no innilist hrcmi tic < oininen< ement ol 
tne po< \ ediC j)enod, the Branmins stro\e with intrciMnit 
‘*<^eeess to bring t' e \rcin life and cuiiNiuon ot Indn more 
and mo»*e into accord with their own ]>Me'-tl\ ideas 

In order to under^» ind vhe K»ng deman ition ol the Brihnnns, 
''nd the inrlaeiice whicn theC still wield it is nete^sin aKo to 
keep m mind the r positivjn is the giea. hterarv < i-u I heir 
])neslt\ su]/rcmac) has beai repeated^ \ kd, and wa^. during 
a SjjKe of nearU a tnoJMnd \eais (»\erpoweretl b\ Luddhisin 
Bat throuanout twent\ two t eiituries the hrariiiian'- ha\e been 
t^e counsel or'» <>f Hindu | nnees indtiie leaf tiers of the Hindu 
]»eoplc The\ sliP represent the ear) \r) in tiwhsation of 
India. Indeed, tne essential Litton ol Inchi is a narrative of 
the attacks upon the continuit) of their cuihsition, — that is 
to sa) of atta< k^- upon the Brahmanu al >\^tein ot the Middle 
Land, and of the modifications and compronascs to which that 
svstem has had to sumnit 


^ 'Naujeh, rm PuHhisin, ih^Ciituls in India Ut '*r%ihie Inn vk, the 
1 >e f Himlm in, 1 lOV Mubammvlin Kikr tla Muj^bal i ni jure, ami 
t e Ma-ftha Pviwtr Wt. ''till iwii llic ro / , j c <\jdinci of cnin» aiul 
1 rip ini ^ ahhnj^h ^^Uahk nn enui-i lii\< U n -lia i j) 'inud fitmi 
) ^ 'j.h n tin imjniU ol ihc |»a t Mr K I ichnjj •, JntraJHitiOfi ih^ 
ymru infum wuh \i)ptnbx, a rm t»c guhtictt fr#»m a 

«un*i e a i I ei icnltx im natiua of the lii->tofieal dau iiindentali) eonuimd 
ii hu Hum drama 
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Those attacks mark out six epochs First, the religious up- 1 Buddh 
rising of the non-Aryan and the partially Brahmamzed Aryan 
tribes on the east of the Middle Land of Bengal , initiated by 
the preaching of Buddha m the 6th century b c , culminating in 
the Buddhist kingdoms about the commencement of our era, 
and melting into modern Hinduism about the 8th century a d 
Second, warlike inroads of non-Brdhmanical AT}ans and Scythic 2 Greeks., 
races from the west , strongly exemplified b} the Greek invasions . 
in the 4th century b c , and continuing under the Greco-Bactrian ^ 
empire and its Scythic rivals to probably the 5th century a d 
1 hird, the influence of the so-called aborigines or non-Aryan 3 Non 
tribes of India and of the non-Arjan low-castes incorporated 
into the Hindu community , an influence ever at work — indeed 
b) far the most powerful agent in dissolving Brahmanism into 
Hinduism, and specially active after the decline of Buddhism 
about the 7th century a d 

Bourth, the reaction against the low beliefs, priestl} oppres- 4 Hmdu 
Sion, and bloodv rites which resulted from this compromise 
between Brahmanism and aboriginal wor-'hi]^ The reaction 
received an impetus trom the preaching of Sankar Achar)a, 
who founded his ereai bivaite sect in the centurv ad 
It obtained ita lull development under a hne of ardent 
\ l^hnulte reformers from the 12th to the i6tn centuries \d 
I he fifth solvent of the ancient Brahman, cal civilisation of 5 viuh-m 
India was found in the ^Muhammadan invasions and the rule 
ot Islam, 1000 to 1765 \D Ihe sixth, in the English 6 English 
bupremaev , and in the popular ujflieav al w hich it has produced 
in the 1 8th and 19th centuries Each of these six epochs will, 
so far as space permits, receive separate treatment m the 
follow mg chapters 
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CH \PTER V 

FLDDHISM IN INDIV (543 B C TO lOOO \n) 

The great ‘^oKent of Bnhnianism was the teailiinc; of 
Gautama Buddha I he life of this celebrated man has three 
sides, — Its i>ersonal aspects, its leeendir\ developments, and us 
’'ehgious con:>cquenceh upon mankind In his ov\n jicrsrm, 
Buddhi appears a^ a ])rince and preacher of ancient India 
In the legendary developments of his storv, Buddha ranks as 
a divine teacher amona hi*: f ilowers, as an incarnation ol 
^ ishnu among the Hindus and as a saint of the Christian 
church, with a da) assigned to him in both th^ (»reek and 
Roman calendars. \s a rei'gious foundei, 1 h left behind a 
sv'.tem of belief which his j^^ained mure distipVs than anv 
other creed in the world, and which is now more or le^^s 
accepted b) 500 niirums of people or ntarh one half the 
hu nan race \ccordm" to the Pah tc\^s Buddha was born 
622 i c, and died 543 i c ^ Modern calcuIaMors fix h s death 
about 480 B e - 

i he sto*^ of Buddha s eanhh cueer a tvpical one It is 
based on ine old Indian uleil of the noble lue wlnth we have 
Seen depleted in the Sinsknt epits I ike the Ptndivas in 
the Mahabharata, and like Kama in the Ram u ana Buddha is 
the miraculoud) born son of a king, belonemj to one «*f the two 
jreat \rv an hncb, the Solar and the I un r in Buddha s i ase, as 
in Kama to the Solar His vouth, like tl it of the t pic heroes, 
IS spent under Brahman tuors, and hk- the c| u heroes he 
<d>tains a beautiful bride after a disph) of une\pectc<! prowess 
w th the bow or, as the northern BiHldhwts relate, at an actual 
yu*a}am lafa^ b) a contest in arms for the princess \ period of 
voluntar) exile follows an interval of manied happiness, and 
Buddha retires like Rama to a Brahmnn s lierraiiae'e m iht forest 
I he sending back of the charioteer to the !>erea\e(l father’s 
capital fonm an episode in the sior) of both the }oung princes 
in the Ramiyana, so m the legend of Buddha, it is to the 

* Chilkrv IniUomtr of the Pd t / tn^uajret ^ v } udMvi, p 96 
nlkiibergs huddha^ Snn IP at clc Ubitys cxcJIcnt trindalmn, 
P 197) VtJtpod.Y 153 
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jungles on the south of the Ganges, lying between the Aryan 
settlements and the aboriginal races, that the royal exile 
repairs. After a time of seclusion, the Pindavas, Rdma, 
and Buddha alike emerge to achieve great conquests, the two The 
former by force of arms, the last by the weapons of the Spirit 
Up to this point the outline of the three stories has followed 
the same type , but henceforth it diverges The Sanskrit epics 
depict the ideal Ar> an man as prince, hermit, and hero In 
the legend of Buddha, that ideal has developed into prince, 
hermit, and saint 

Gautama, afterwards named Buddha, ‘ The Enlightened,’ Parentage 
and Siddhartha, * He who has fulfilled his end,’ was the only 
son of Suddhodana, King of Kapilavastu This prince, the Buddh-i 
chief of the Sakja clan, ruled over an outl}ing Arjan settle- 
ment on the north eastern border of the ^Middle Land, about 622 h c 
a hundred miles to the north of Benares, and within sight 
of the snow lopped Himala>as A Gautama Rajput of the 
noble Sohr line, he wished to see his son grow up on the 
warlike model of his race But the \oung prince shunned the His loneV 
sports of hib |la^lnates, and rctaed to solitary da\ -dreams m 
nooks of the jjalace garden The king tried to win his son to 
a practical career b) mairjing him to a beautiful and talented 
girl, and the jouthful Gautama unexpected!) pro\ed his 
manliness b) a \ictor\ o\er the flower of the ) oung chiefs at 
a tournament Por a while he forgot his solemn speculations 
on the unseen, m the sweet realities of earh married life 

But m his dn\es through the ciU he deepK reflected His mar 
on the t}pti» of old age, disease, and death which V9-29 

his e}e, and he was powerfull) impressed bv the calm of 
a hoi) man who seemed to ha\e raised his soul abo\e the 
changes and sorrows of this world After ten )ears, his wife 
bore to him an onl) son , and Gautama, fearing lest this new 
tie should bind him too closel) to the things of earth, retired 
about the age of thirt) to a ca\ e among the forest-clad spurs 
of the Vindh)as Ihe stor) of how he turned aw a) from the His Gre^t 
door of his wife’s lamp lit chamber, den) mg himself e\en ^ 
parting caress of his new-born babe lest he should wake the 29-30 
sleeping mother, and galloped off into the darkness, is one of 
the many tender episodes in his life. After a gloom> night nde, 
he sent back his one companion, the faithful charioteer, with 
his horse and jewels to his father Having cut off his long 
Rdjput locks, and exchanged his princely niment for the rags 
of a poor passer-by, he went on alone a homeless beggar 
This abandonment of tarthl) pomp and power, and of loved 
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wife and new-born <ion, is the Gre'it Renunciation which forms 
a ft\ounte theme of the Huddhist scn])turcs in bansknt, Pah, 
Tibetan, and Chinese It Ins fumishcd, during twtnu <i i- 
tunes, the tipe of self siciifce which all In<lnn refonners must 
follow if thei aie to win the mist of the jitojile 

Fora time Ruddha studied under two IHhinan rctiuses, near 
R-vtacriha, in Pitna District learnim; from tium tint the 
path to diMHc knowledge and tranquilhu of soul Jics through 
the subjection of the flesh He then l>uned hmnclf deeper m 
the south o'^stern juneles, which at that tine co\ertd Ga^a 
District, and durni^ si\ \ears waskd himself hy austeniics 
m compan} with fi\e diNCi])les The temple of Bcpoh (i\v \ 
inarKs the site of his long ]>cnanct But instead of earnint; 
peace of mind b\ fisting and st. If torture, ht reached a crisis 
of religious despair dunns: winch the Bud<lhist scriptures 
afirirm tint the enonu of mankind, Mm wrestkd with him 
m bodih shaoe Torn w th doubts as to whether, after all 
his penance he wa^ not destined to perdition, the hageard 
ascetic, in a final paro\^snl fell senstkss to tlu earth 

When he recovered the mental struggle had passed He 
felt that the path to siuation h\ not in s^U- torture in a 
mount! n cave hut n prc''rhiP2: a hiirher life to h^s fellow- 
run His fne discijiks, sho(ked h hs giving up pvnantt 
forsook h m and Buddha was left in solitudt to fu e the (|Ues 
tion whether he alone was luht and dl the devout minds of 
his age wer«- wrong Ihe Puddh st scr ^tures <kput him as 
sitnnq: serene under a flj-trec, while the irrci t Fnimv and his 
crew whirkd rou id hiin w th flaming wt \ ons ‘When ihe 
conflict beg'^n between the Saviour of tlu World and the 
Prince of Fv fl sav > one of their s imd l \ts ^ tlit earth shook 
the sea uprose from her Ixd, the nv rs turned ba<k to ihv 
mourtairs the lull tops tell crashing to the jiGms the sun was 
darkened and a host of heidLss sj inis rode iij on tnc Uniptst 
I rom his temptation m the wibkrness the ascetic emcrgtil 
with hisdouiits for ever laid at rest ’•ctmg his wa) <kar and 
henceforth to be known a^ Luddha, literallv ‘ 1 hi F nhghtcncd - 
'I his was Buddha’s second lurth , and ibt /i/aZ fig or 
Bo (ihdliH, literal!} the Irec of the I nlighteninent, under 
whose spreading branchts its pansrs were endure d, has luconie 

i h< M»i ternuhi iMni, yiutnal c'f tne hai a* I mt c Sx; ir'/j, vol 
vij I %12 Khvs !>a\ <K IIuJMn.m, p 36 
* Acccnhnj; to the C )lont c Uxn HmMha BwchUnhctcttr in 

^SS i t Thi^ vc^uV make K m 34, n u of age Chuder* Ju/4 

Jjutionar), 1 1 Ho Mho 
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the sacred tree of 500 millions of mankind It is the 
Ficus rdigiosa of Western science The idea of a second 
birth was familiar to the twice-born Aryan castes of ancient His story 
India, and was represented by their race-ceremony of aif 

vesting the boy at the close of childhood with the sacred types 
thread In this, as m its other features, the story of Buddha 
adheres to ancient Ar>an types, but gives to them a new 
spiritual significance Ha\ing passed through the three pre- 
scribed stages of the Aryan saintly life, — as learner, house- 
holder, and forest recluse, — he now entered on its fourth stage 
as a religious mendicant But he developed from the old 
Brahmanical model of the wandering ascetic, intent only on 
saving his own soul, the nobler type of the preacher, stria mg 
to bring deliverance to the souls of others 

Two months after his temptation in the wilderness Buddha Public 
commenced his public leaching m the Deer-Forest, on 
outskirts of the great citj of Benares Unlike the Brahmans at 36-80 
he addressed himself, not to one or two disciples of the sacred 
caste, but to the mass of the people His first conaerts were 
la) men and among the earliest were women After three 
months of mini-)tr), he had gathered around him si\t\ disciples, 
whom he sent forth to the neighbouring countries a\ith the*^e He «enrK 
words ‘ CiO now and preach the most excellent I aw ’ The ^ 
essence of his teaching was the deln trance of man from the 
sms and sorrows of hte b\ sell renunciation and mward sell 
control \\hik the sixty disciples a\ent on their missionara 
tour among the popul icc Buddha com erted certam cekorated 
hermits and fire worshippers ba an expo‘?inon of the philo 
sophical side of his doctrine ^^uh this new band he 
journe\cd on to Rajxgnha, where tin. lotal kmg and his 
subiecs joined the taith ]>ut where also Ik first experienced 
the fickkncss of the multitude I wo thirds of each xeir he 
spent as a w indering preacher Ihe rcinamirg four months of 
the rain\ season he abode at some fixed ph<.e otten near 
lUxjagnha, tciching the pcojile who flocked around his little 
dwelling in the bamboo groae His fue old disciples who He con 
had forsaken him in the tune of his sore temptation m the 
wilderness, pcnitentl) Kjoincd their master Pnnccs, mer- 
chants, artificers, Hrihnians and hermits, hiisbindmen and 
serfs, noble ladKs and repentant courtesans, were jearl) aadea 
to those who bLhe\td 

Buddha preached throughout a large part ot Behar, m the 
Oudh, and the adjacent Districts in the North estern 
Provinces In after ages monasteries marked his halting- 
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places , and the pnncipal scenes of his life, such as 
Ajodh\a, Bcddh-G.ua, SRA>Ai>ji, the modern Sahi-i M\hi i, 
Rajagriha, etc, became the great places of pilgnmai'e ior 
the Buddhist uorld His Msit to his aued father it KapiU- 
\astu, whence he had gone forth as a brilliant >oung print t, 
and to which lie rtiurntd as 1 windcrinc prtichcr, in dini*) 
^ellow robesj wiih slnvtn head and ilic beggtiu bowl m his 
hand, is a touching epiaodc which ippeils to the heart of 
uni\c*-sal nnnkind The old king htird him with reverence 
The son whom Buddha had left as a new born babe, was 
converted to the fiith and Ins beloved wife, from llic 
thre^hold of whose chamber he had ridden awn) into the 
carkntbS bLcauiL vine of the first of Buddhist nuns 

Tne Cireai Renuiuniion took place in histweni) ninth )tir 
Alter silent sdPpreptr ition, his jiuhlic nunisirv commenced 
m his tl irtv sixth ai d dm me iort> four \ears he preached to 
the people In pio’hesvuu his death, he slid to his 

' loUowers Be eirnesi be thoughttul, be noh Keep st^dfast 
watch ovi-r )Our own heirs He who holds list to the law 
and Gisciplme, and faints not he shiil cross the occin of hJc 
and nuke an end of sorrow ' He spent his hst nu^ht m 
preachug and m eomiorung 1 wetpinjr dis<ij)]e, his hast 
w irds, accord to one leeouni were, "Wf^rk out \our sab a 
tiun With dibctnce He died emnh, at the age of eight} * 
under the hadow of a fig tree, at Kusinagara the modern 
Kvsia, in </criklij»ur District 

Such Is the stor> of Gautanu Buddhas hf;, derived from 
Indian sources a Mnr} which has the vilue of gospel truth to 
31 miiuons- of devout believers But the two branches eun 
of Inuian or 'southern Luudhisiu have caih their own version, 
and the Budd^ a of the Burmese diners m mij>ortinl respects 
from the Buddha of the Ctvlonese » Still wider is the dner 


* Ai-c^jrUirg to some ace iUnN , accofvlmg to other", K about wivctity 
the chronol of Bu Mha % life I's Itgeii hrv 

* The following es imate »> given hy Mr Kh)s l^vnls of the number 
f li e Somheni BuUillnsts, selntituung for his InUian h^^ure^ the results 
a ee aiiie^l by the Cetous of — 
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gence which the Northern or Tibetan Buddhists give to the 
legend of the life and to the teaching of their Master The 
southern texts dwell upon the early career of Buddha up to 
tlie time of his Enlightenment in his 34th or 36th year The 
incidents of that jieriod have a peculiar pathos, and appeal to 
the most sacred experiences of humanity in all ages They 
form the favourite episodes of European works on Buddhism 
But such works are apt to pay perhaps too little attention to 
the fact that the first thirt}-four years of Buddha’s life were 
only a sulf prej>aranon for a social and rehg ous propaganda 
prolonged to an extreme old age 

The fort) -SIX years of intense personal labour, during which Later 
Buddha tra\ersed wide regions, converted nations, '’Withstood 
kings, eludod assassins, and sifted out false disciples, receive 
more attention in the northern legends These legends have 
latel) been compiled from the Tibetan texts into a work which 
furnishes a new and most interesting ^ lew of Buddha s life ^ 

The beat authont) on the Southern Buddhism of Burma states 
that the histor) of the Master ‘offers an almost complete blank 
as to what regards his doings and preachings during a period 
of nearh tw ent) -three ^ ears ’ - 

Iho texts of the Northern Buddhists fill up this blank Nor hem 
Southern Buddhism modelled us biographies of the Master 

to Ce)Ioritsc vcril>ci, // 450 v v The rr> piit of it was published o\ 

tauhboU in 1^75 (Copenilng.tn) and Mr Rh>a DaMd^’ tnnslation, with 
\jiUubU miroJuttnm and notes, appeiretl under the title of Buddhn* 

Both ibSo \ Trulmer LoiuN n Mr ChiUlcr> Pu hnin c/it 

Bid I la a '»toiehoust of inateiiaU from Ce\ unest source^, 

tnd has> been used for veiif\in^ stniemenia in the present c'lapter A. 
compendu \jt,w of Southern J ud ihi^m ancitnt and modem, will be 
found m spence Hardy's Miinut ihtadHdrfi^ iranshled from bingale^e 
M', I he ilurmese lnanv.h of Sou iKrn buddhism is well represented b\ 
bdioji Bi^ancleis It/e r i O // ama (third ethnon, 2 \oJ» 

IrUbner, iSbo), and b\ Mr \libasiers i • c \\ niel of Zjt t, a tnn^la 
tioft or paraphras>e of the Siamese Patfama iiamthhintyan Mr Kh)s 
lUvuls IhuidhtsM^ and hi& lit o* give an excellent re\iew of 

the faith 1 he hrtneh woiU the k rt^inal \uihoriiie> in hurope h*,ve (in 
some respeits) lieeu super:»edal h\ t)ldLuberg:> htttana, Sttft LeKn etc 

^ 7 ht. life 0/ th hindnti at i t e Eat \ Uis ory qJ no OrUtr, aenzvi 
fiom Itbiian Wotk^ ot tht Pkan tr ini Bs*an n:^ur^ translated In 
W A\oodville Ivockhill, Second becreiary to the Lnittd states Legation 
lu China (Truhner iV Co 1 undon ibi>4> Mr Beals i>t Mt ki, or 
Buddhist Ri,%.otds oj the \\t$t t a if v t/, translated from the Chinese of 
Hiuen 1 slang, throws cunout. side lights upon th*. traditions which the 
Chmese pilgrim lirought with him or heaid m India regarding the local 
incidents of Buddha & life 

- hrom the tifiy sixth to the sevent) ninth >ear of hl^ life Bishop 
JBigandcts Life or Le^oid of Caudama^ \ol i p 260, and footnote 
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upon the Indian epic t} pe Such biographies, as ahead) stated, 
reproduce the three «;tage!» m the life ot an An an hero, depicted 
b) the Mahibharata and Rinia\ana except ih it the thret 
ideal ‘'taaes ha\e dc\ eloped from tho^L ot ])nnf t, hermit, and 
warnoi, to those ot prnce hermit, and saint In the northein 
conditions ot Chun and lihct, Buddha appears no means as 
an Ar\an htio He is rather tUe repress ntatue o* i rice with 
biUh-customs md death nt^.s of Us o\mi — ot a rue duelling 
imid the epic \n in kingdoms of Ind a, but with tiucs of x 
St. mate ukntitv m the past He is a JMk\a (perhaps i 
jifince, >\ho‘-e ehn *nd settled to the south of the 
H mda\as and }>res..rved rdJCs ot a non \r\an t\pe 

lii^ an neiil elmutei which the ^'Caiheni legends give to 
ihe hie ot Bude'i from then tendentv to as’-uniuh* mm 

Wi a epie ind an It w intensified m the emi *ib Indian 

tendene\ to convert actu-'l M nto })hilosooh < i ii>stnruc>ns 
<aatama o»- Mk\ i Mum bee tme onK i link tn *a long sene', ot 
> 1st men made j>eriect \<ton in.r ti ih Lc\^ mese teUs a 
Bar 0 ha is a hum m oe»nj w o i as obtained pertec t -e 1 < ontMd 
and ihiinite knowledge HaijuaaUi ncdl nh^hterment hnnsLK, 
^ >en^s the rest oi I is hie ii j^rt^adiin^ ihe truta to othci^ 
Vt h,s dv 1 1 he is rt ib^o^he(l auo the Ih\ m I -^sem e, and 1 1'- 
u OP do irishes lorace t in nenod ii ' td'es < ut, and i rew 
}t iddha apj^ie trs to pre u h me \s i ic lost tn ih J in utam* icnt 
Buudn boodisthc mi^re^uk oJ miiPc anost j sKnlict < itnng 
mam prtv ojs h\t'» Innuajcrabk Liddas hi\t btcii bom 
n tnisworlu 240! whom aie scMuUeH nimed i»u i in w »s 
« nH the ^a^e>t and his eo< trine '> desuoed to ^ t l j the 

Mettexa Bv^ddhi or Buddhi of kinancss who is m n to <ome ^ 
1 he Bud<iha ot the northern ica« mk a rcfoinier ot i viotc 
forcretc t\pe Ihe I ibetan tw\ " ..ut ,roiPincn(e to lie 
I o U < ul aspens ot his Refor n u n Iiuhkni M\ imkcd, thev 
ajnj)*ifv se\erai the toia hiiv cjjwoOes M 1 1 ' ir to '^otuiiern 
Buddmsin I he * jrcat i ear w > if} uuj < ILd the \ nmg piim e 
lonh from hi> pihre into the hrm s *<> e»tk i I tjnr life . 
i ic dirt and stones throv\n a» tht wanderer In the viliut .^irK 
tne pirabks of the Minaotret, the i)ev« ul 'shir, iiid tnan\ 
olicrs, the ruh >oung mm wno hu ad tor the futh and 
w Is f/cf/ exceeding sorrv , and Hiuh^hisown retut nu nt from 
Bcnaresio a\oid the gifts and hop»nirs wbuh wer^ Ik mg thrust 
jpon him, recciVc fresh illusiratum from the 1 tlx t ui text*' * 

Mr r hi X rs* ki , l/r 
JX in-itr iS fo*' the f>ir\Tri 1, ire diincU mini) fif>m 

Mr l\<x:Ktairb wurk (lbS4>, a’tca eiu I 
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But It IS from the political and historical aspects that the Political 
1 ibctan life of Buddha possesses its special value We learn 
that Buddhism was m its origin only one of many conflicting 
sects, indeed, that alike to its ro)al patrons and opponents it 
appeared at first m the light of a new order rather than m the 
light of a new faith ^ Ihe carl} struggles of Buddhism were 
neither with the old Aryan gods, nor with the Brahmans as a 
caste but with n\al orders of philosophers or ascetics, and 
With schismatics among its own followers The gods of the 
Veda, Brahma, Indra, and the Shining Ones, appear mfnendly 
relations with Buddha, and attend upon him in more than one 
crisis of his htc I he Brahmans were no longer a caste alto 
gether devoted to a spiritual life The Tibetan texts disclose 
them as following parti) rth^ious, partly secular avocations, 
and as among ‘ the great noblc*^ ’ of an Indian kingdom The 
Brahman attitude to the new faith was b\ no means one of con 
federate hostility The mam bodv of Brahmans continued non- 
Buddhistic, and taught their doctrines at roval courts But man\ 
conspicuous converts were drawn from among them, and tho, 

Iihctan texts almost unitormh speak of Brahmans with re'jpect 
Ihe opponents of tht, liljcvan Buddha wt.re rival s^Cvs Uu 
whom he found in !)0''sc''>ion 01 the ficid and the fake 
brethren who arose among his own discipits Ine older ' 
hostile sects wore confuted, sometimes bv fair discussion, but 
more often b\ superior nnuical ft its Indeed transformations 
and miraculous a]'pearanees seem fur a time to have furnished 
the most potent arguments of the n^w faith Buteventualh 
Buddha forbade resort to such tesumonies, and inaj^ic becarre 
to the onliodox Buddhist an vnhoK irt In his later vear- 
Buddha more than once insists that hi& doctrine is e^^seitialK 
one to be under^tandetl t>f tin. pco[>Ie that he was keeping back 
no secret for an initiated lew and that he was the preacher 
of a strictly popular reluion without an\ esoteric side 

It wis from among h»s own disciples that his bitterest 
enemies came Ihc bakvance of Kapihvastu had adopted 
his teaching a^ a nation without much pretence ot indnidud 
conversion Buddha^ modest l^cginninirs first with the me 
followers, then with the sixt\, then with llu thousand now \Miolevdt 
took a national development In the fervour of the new 
movement, the Sakyas procliimed thitone man outot everv 
family must enter the Buddhist mendicant order and it was 
from this ordinance, to which Buddha w is (.ompLlltd to give a 
reluctant assent, that the troubles of his later life arose 
^ Kockhill, flj> at Also Rhys U’lviiU th ur^ Lt p 150 
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of The discontent among the forced disciples found a leader 
m Buddha’s o>\n cousin, Devadatta, who aspired by superior 
asceticism to the headship For the schism which he created, 
Deiadatta won the support of the Hcir*apparcnt of Magadha 
A struggle, pirth religious partly iiolitical, ensued Devadatta 
was for a time triumphant He abetted the murder of the 
Magadha king, the father ot his all} , forced the aged Buddha 
into retirement and plundered and oppressed the people 
The minculoiis deliverances ot ‘the Blessed One’ from the 
catapult and fiom the wild elephant let loose against him in a 
narrow street, mark, however, the turning-point m the fortunes 
ofttie schism Devadatta was coniiued b) maj:ual arts and 
hi5 roval patron was converted to the true fuih ihe traitor 
uistiple having thus failed to usurp the spiritual leadership of 
me bakva*' attempted to stduce the wite whom Buddha had 
ktt in solitude ihe apostue hoj ed with her aid to stand 
forth as the king or temjioral leader ot the bak}a race His 
eomcmptuoJb rejection bv theloval ^akva princess, his acts of 
IIi« faU uespainng crueltv and his nil into heM with a 1 e in his mouth, 
imoheil cio^c the career of the tirst threat sJnsmitu 

tudc’ha ihroughout the Iibeun texts, lUiddh i UuureS as a tjpical 
pnnee^'^ Sak}'» first as a voung Kshat nva or prmec ot the ro}al line, 
a then as a samtH personage who turns bick an arm> sent 
against his muon bv the force of his pietv alone Such 
sjantual weapons, however, ))ro\td a itcble defence m carl) 
India Lventualh, the bakja cipital was attacked b) over- 
whelming numbers tor a time the enemv were repulsed 
without the Buddhists incurring the sin of taking hfc But 
their hrm adherence to their Masters conmiandinent, ‘ Ihou 
shalt not kill/ m the end decided the fate of the Sak)a citv 
Some escaped into cx Ic and founckd settle nicnts m distant 
parts as far as the other side of the Punjab frontier The fall 
of the cit) ended in the slaughter of 77,000 bakjas, and in 
the dis|>ersion of the remnants of the r ice 1 he btor> of the 
five hundred Sak>a )ouths d^nJ five huntlrcd Sakja maidens 
Di^a trs carried into captivit) is a pathetic one Ihe five 

of hi hundred }ouths were massacred in told blood, and the faithful 
bakva maidens, having refused to enter the Inrem of their 
conqueror, were exposed to the |jOpula(e with their hands and 
feet ehopj/cd off How Buddha eaine to them in their miser), 
dressed their wounds, and comforte<l them with the hope of a 
belter hfe, * so that the) died in the faith/ is affectmgly told 
The foreg<>ing narrative touches onl) on one or two aspects 
of the Iilxtan lexta It suffices to show the eharactenstie 
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divergences between the northern and the southern legend Othei 
In the northern, there is a gradually developed contrast 
tween two mam figures, the traitor Devadatta and his brother Tibetan 
Ananda, the Beloved Disciple The last year of Buddha^s 
ministry is dwelt on by both But its full significance and its 
most tender episodes are treated with special unction in the 
northern version of the Book of the Great Decease The Fo-wei- 
kian king,^ or ‘ Dying Instruction of Buddha,’ translated into 
Chinese between 397 and 415 a d from a still earlier Sanskrit 
text, gives to the last scene a peculiar beauty ‘ It w as now in the Chinese 
middle of the night,’ it says, ^perfectly quiet and still for the sake Buddha s 
of his disciples, he delivered a summary of the law ’ After la) ing dMng di^ 
down the rules of a good life, he revealed the inner doctrines of 
his faith From these a few sentences may be taken ‘The heart 
IS lord of the senses govern, therefore, \ our heart , watch well 
the heart’ ‘Think of the fire that shall consume the world, 
and carl) seek deliverance from it ’ ‘ Lament not m) going 

aw a), nor feel regret For if I remained in the world then 
what would become of the church^ It must perish without 
fulfilling Its end From hencefoith all m) disciples, practising 
their \anous duties, shall pro\e that my true Bod\, the Bod) The 
of the Law {Dhannaka\a)^ is everlasting and imperishable 
Ihe world is fast bound in fetters, I now gue it deliverance, 
as a physician who brings heavenh medicine Keep \our 
mind on my teaching , all other things change, this changes 
not No more shall I speak to )ou I desire to depart I 
desire the eternal rest {Kmattd) This is my last exhortation 

1 he secret of Buddha’^ success was that he brou^^ht 'spiritual 
deliverance to the jieople He preached that salvation was 
equUl) open to all men, and that it must be earned not by 
]wopitiatmg imagmar) denies but b) our own conduct His 
doctrines thus cut aw a) the religious basis of caste, impaired the 
efficiency of the sacrificial ritual, and as^^ailed the supreniacv of 
the Brahmans as the mediators between God and man Buddha 
taught that sin, sorrow , and deliv erance, the state 01 a man in thi'i 
life, in all prev lous and in all future lives, are the inev itable results 
of his ow n acts iJCarma) He thus applied the inexorable law of of 
cause and effect to the soul hat a man sows, he must reap 
\s no evil remains without punishment, and no good deed 
without reward, it follows that neither priest nor God can prevent 

’ Tran^ihted m Appendix to the Citalc^ue of the Manuscripts presented 
by the Japantse Ooveinment to the Secretary of Mate for India, and now 
in the India Office —Concluding letter of Mr Beal to Dr Rost, dated 
1st September Jb74i 5 
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each act bearing its own consequences jMiser> or happiness in 
this life IS the unavoidable result of our conduct in a past lift , 
and our actions here wiH determine our hijipiness or misoi) 
in the life to come lien an\ creature dies he is horn again 
in some higher or iouer state of oM^tuict, inordinj; to his 
men or demt,nl l-li> nitnr, or ck merit, that hw character, 
conM:>ts of *lit. ''Uin total ot his in nil prt\KJU> li\ts 

this great hu of Ikiddha cxijlaintd the uk juali 
t Lb and a]»]nrtnt injustice of mans cstitc in this world as 
♦^he consujiKncL of acts m the wni l ( hrisitinitv 

CO tho'^c incquilitiLS b\ ren luk in the tuturc A 

a^^lLnl m whtch our whole welibcm^ jiist, present and to 
ro» iL, deptnus on our'^ehes, the jrctu liu ka\c.b little room for 
u miertereiuc, or c\Ln cxiNteme, ot a j»crsonal God ^ Hut 
the adicism ot Ikuldl a was a )»huo>ophiC'il tenet, which so 
iir from weaken n^ he sanctu) is oi i Jn and wrong g i\e them 
n w strength *rum the doc r^ic ot A rma^ or the Metein 
p^\c,hosib of Charuter 

T t I < io tree ourbehts from ine t irii lom of tie ''ire and from the 

ol se’fismiess w I'v to in to the siitc of the perfect 
o ^eJplt, ^}raha* n thi> liU inu lu tlie eierJisting rest alter 
ft. cka"n Air ina b)mc iiidohisiv e\!»lun Airmna as absolute 
111 I ilaao 1, when the suui is hUmn (»ut like the tlinieof a 
Lop Otners h^»id tliat it is inerdv the extinction of the 
siri' sorrew- and belnsnne''s c>t indiviflaal life 1 ne lad is 
mat tre Ov»Ctriuc underwent protesstsof thrrge and develop* 
mert Ike ail the(/o^iril dognn^ *lkt the eirlust idea 
\inini, s'^vs one of tnc gre ucsl iV horuits on ('hmese 
Bud hism, ‘sceais to ^>a\c me lukd in ii no more than the 
enjuvment of a ^vite of rest cem^ve lent on the extmdion 
(A all causes of sorrow * 'I he gre it pr'^clic tl aun ot Huddh is 
tt iching was to subdue ihe lasts oi the lUsh and the i ravings 
of sell and has been taken to mean the tvtim 

lion of the sinful grasping conouion ot heart which, In the 
inevitable law ot Aar//s/, would nvohe the peiuli) of renewed 
indivhiual cxi*^tenrt \s the IhidclhM strove to reach a 
blate of quietism or ho \ meOiUti >n in il i> worid, luniel), the 

‘Iluijlm'n/ av Mr 1 '•*, f uUmt ^ ^ u tnnt \ n/tur^ ^ p I5>, 
jcc are^ itacll crit of at») m «le «)f in s t xHUtict c »inpauliU wub 
♦he 1 *va of j/crfetti >n, ami vn f ir i* ignonat nf i< hI ‘ 

1 i.£l, Lttifntt »f Jiudihit *^irt/'un Jf v //a j» 1 57, cd 

JS71 Hiiitini t Inpifah} Gt<r*oj)f Km sti 6 Max 

M s wnh the wnrl from th'' eiymd yu Jil an I Sinsktii m hts 

r /r fri^m a Otrfftsit O // s >1 ) pj 279. 290, tsl |J>C#7 Hut set:, 
ptca s ChiMer^' PUt Dutuma « Nihnnim, pp 265 274 
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state of the perfect disciple or Aiahat , so he looked forward 
to an eternal calm in a world to come, Ntrvdtia 

Buddha taught that this end could only be attained by the Moral 
practice of virtue He laid down eight precepts of moralit>, 
with two more for the religious orders, making ten command- 
inentb {dasa stla) m all He arranged the besetting faults of 
mankind into ten sins, and set forth the special duties appli- Ten ^ 
cable to each condition of life , to parents and children, to ments 
pupils and teachers, to husbands and wives, to masters and 
servants, to laymen and the religious orders In place of the 
Brahman rites and sacrifices, Buddha prescribed a code of 
\)ractical morality as the means of salvation The four 
cs&ential features of that code were — reverence to spiritual 
teachers and parents, control over self, kindness to other men, 
and reverence for the life of all sentient creatures 

He urged on his disciples that they must not onlv follow Mi^‘;ioTiar> 
the true path themselves, but that the> should preach it to all 
mankind Buddhism has from the first been a missionarv 
religion One of the earl^v^st acts of Buddha’s public ministry 
M as to send forth the Sixty , ana he carefully formulated the 
four chief mean'i of con\er'> on These were companionship 
with the good, hbteninc: to the Law, reflection upon the truths 
heard and the practice of virtue He also instituted a rc 
1 gious Order, one ot wnose special duties it was to go forth 
and preach to the nations While, therefore, the Brahmans 
kept their ritual for the twice born Ar)an castes, Buddhism 
addressed itself not onl) to those castes ard to the lower 
mass of the people, but to all tne non-An an races through 
out India, and eventual!) to almost the whole Asiatic world 
iwo featuieb of the B iddhist Order were its fortmghtl) 
meetings* and public confession, or ‘ Disburdennient ’ of sins 

On the death of Buddha, fne hundred of his disciples met The first 
in a vast cave near Raugriha to e:ather together his savings 54^3 
lliH was the Tirst Council Ihtv chanted the lessons of 
their master in three great divisions — the words of Buddha to 
his disciples A his code of discipline - and hib svstem ot 
doctrine ® 1 hese became the Three Collections ^ of Buddha*s 
teaching, and the word for a Buddhist Council^ means 
literallv ‘a singing together’ A centur) afterward^ a Second Second 
Council, of seven hundred, was held at \ aisah, to settle disputes ^ouned 
between the more and the less strict followers of Buddhism 443 bc v ^) 
It condemned a system of ten ‘Indulgences^ which had grown 

^ ^ J tmva ® 4lf/tuiharmct 

■* ruaLii, lit ‘ baskets , * afterwardi* the fi\e A ^Li}as ® m Taa 
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up , but It led to the separation of the Buddhists into two 
hostile parties, who afterwards split into eighteen sects. 

Buddhist During the next two hundred years Buddhism spread over 
Council, Northern India, perhaps receiving a new impulse from the Greek 
244 B c (?) kingdoms in the Punjab About 257 b c, Asoka, the King of 
Magadha or Behar, became a zealous convert to the faith ^ Asoka 
was grandson of the Chandra Gupta whom we shall meet as an 
ad\enturer in Alexander’s camp, and afterwards as an ally of 
Seleukos Asoka is said to have supported 64,000 Buddhist 
priests , he founded many religious houses, and his kingdom is 
called the Land of the Monasteries (Vihara or Behar) to this day 
The work Asoka did for Buddhism w hat Constantine afterwards effected 
< f Aboka. Christianity , he organized it on the basis of a State reli- 
gion This he accomplished by five means — by a Council 
to settle the faith, bv edicts promulgating its principles, bv a 
State Department to watch over its puntv, by missionaries to 
spread its doctnnes, and by an authoritative revasion or canon 
(nHiB of the Buddhist scriptures In 244 bc, Asoka convened 
Cornell Patna the Third Buddhist Council, of one thousand elders 
Evil men, taking on them the yellow robe of the Order, had 
given forth their own opinions as the teaching of Buddha 
Such heresies were now corrected , and the Buddhism of 
Southern Asia practically dates from \soka’s Council 

* Much learning has been expended upon the age of A‘»uki, and vinous 
date® base been assigned to him But, indeed, all Buddhist dates arc open 
questions, accoraing to the system of chronologj adopted The middle of 
the 3rd centur) B c may be taken ob the era of Asoki. The following 
table from General Cunningham Corpus lusinpiionum Inau yrum^ p vii 
(1877), exhibits the results of the latest rtscarche-s on this subjtU — 


u c 264 
260 

256 

255 

251 

249 

24B 

246 

244 

243 

242 

234 

231 

2^ 

226 


225 

Z24 

223 

2J5 
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I 


I 


I 


Asoka, Struggle with brother 4 ycar-i 
C omCb to the throne 
Consersion to Buddhism 
Treaty with Antiochub. 

Mahindo ordained 

Earliest date of rock edicts 

Second date of rock edicts 

Arsakes rebels in I arihia 

Dirxlotus rebels in Bactna 

Third Buddhist Council under Mogaliputia 

Mahmdo goes to C cy Ion 

Barabar cave inscriptions 

Pillar edicts issued 

Queen Asandhimitla dies 

Second Queen married 

Her attempt to destnjy the BikUu tree 

Asoka becomes an ascetic 

Issues Kupnath and basscram edicts* 

Dies. 

Dasaratha *5 cave inscriptions NagirjUDi 
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In a number of edicts, before and after the synod, he pubhshed (2) His 
throughout India the cardinal pnnciples of the faith Such edicts 
are still found graven deep upon pillars, caves, and rocks, from 
the Yusafzai valley beyond Peshdwar on the north-western 
frontier, through the heart of Hindustan and the Central Pro- 
vinces, to Kdthidwar m the west, and Orissa in the east coast 
of India Tradition states that Asoka set up 84,000 memonal 
columns or topes The Chmese pilgrims came upon them m 
the inner Himdlayas Forty-two inscriptions still surviving 
show how widely these royal sermons were spread over India 
Itself^ 

In the year of the Council, Asoka founded a State Depart- (3) His 
ment to watch over the purity, and to direct the spread, of the 
faith A Minister of Justice and Religion (Dharma Mahdmitra) Public 
directed its operations , and, as one of its first duties was to 
proselytize, this Minister was charged with the welfare of the 
aborigines among whom his missionaries ijvere sent Asoka 
did not think it enough to convert the inferior races, without 
looking after their material interests Wells uere to be dug, 
and trees planted, along the roads , a system of medical aid was 

* Major General Cunningham, Director General of the Arch'eological 
Survey of India, enumerates 14 rock inscriptions, 17 ca\e inscnptions, 
and 11 inscribed pillars The rock m'^criptions are at — (i) Shahba^arhi 
in the \usafzai countr), 40 miles ea^^t north east of Peshawar , (2) Khalsi 
on the west bank of the Jumna , (3) Girnar in Kathiawar, 40 miles north 
of Somnath , (4 to 7) Dhauh m Cuttack, midwa) between Cuttack 
and Puri, and Jaugada in Ganjam District, 18 miles north north west of 
Birhampur, — two inscriptions at each, virtually identical , (8) Sasaeram, at 
the north east end of the Kaimur range, 70 miles south east of Benares 
{9) Rupnath, a famou> place of pilgrimage, 35 miles north of Jabalpur , 

(10 and 11) Bairat, 41 miles north of Jaipur, (12) the Khandgin Hill, 
near Dhauh in Cuttack , (13) Deotek, 50 miles south east of Nagpur, (14} 
Mansera, north west of Raw a! Pindi, ins»cnbed in the Bactrian character 
The cave mscnption<i, 17 in number, are found at — (1, 2, 3) Barabar, and 
(4t $1 NAgarjuni Hills, both places 15 miles north of Gaya (7 to 15) 
Khandgin Hill m Cuttack, and (16 and 17) Ramgarh m Sirguja The 
eleven inscribed pillar^ are — (l) the Delhi Siwalik, at Delhi , (2> the Delhi 
Meerut, at Delhi , (3) the Allahabad, (4) the Launja-Araraj, at Launya, 

77 miles north of Patna , (5) the Launya Navandgarh, at another 
Launya, 15 miles north north west of Bettia , (6 and 7} two additional 
edicts on the Delhi Siwahk, not found on any other pillar , (S and 9) two 
short additional edicts on the Allahabad pillar, peculiar to itself, (10) a 
short mutilated record on a fragment of a pillar at Sanchi, near Bhilsa, (ii) 
at Rimpura m the Tarai, north east of the second Launya, near Bettia. 

The last named pillar and the rock inscription at Mansera (No 14) are 
recent dwcovenes since the first edition of this work wras published The 
Mansera rock inscription is interesting as being the second m the Bactnan 
character, and for its recording twelve Edicts complete 

YOU VI ' K 
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estabhshed throughout hts kingdom and the conquered Pro* 
Vinces, as far as Ceylon, for man and beast^ Officers were 
0N« dQteissUclvfe asvd^ublvc TUOTalltY^^ SXld 
to promote instruction among the i^omen as well as the youth, 
aon^' Asoka recognised proselytism by peaceful means as a State 
efforts. duty The Rock Inscriptions record how he sent forth mis^ 
sionanes ^ to the utmost limits of the barbarian countries/ to 

* mtermmgle among all unbelievers/ for the spread of rebgion 
The) shall mi\ equally with soldiers, Brahmans, and beggars, 
with the dreaded and the despised, both within the kingdom 

* and in foreign countries, teaching better things ’ ^ Conversion 
^is to be effected bv persuasion, not b> the sword Buddhism 

was at once the most intensel) missionar) religion m the world, 
and the most tolerant This character of a prosel)tJzing faith, 
which wins its victories b\ peaceful means, so strongly impressed 
upon it by Asoka, has remained a prominent feature of 
Buddhism to the present day Asoka, however, not only 
took measures to spread the religion, he also endeavoured to 
orthodox) He collected the body of doctrine 
canon of authoritative version, in the Magadhi language or 

Buddhist dialect of his central kingdom m Behar , a version which for 
scnpeunes thousand )ears has formed the canon (ft/akas) of the 
Southern Buddhists In this wa), the Magadhi dialect became 
the Pah or sacred language of the Ce)lonese 
^ct^of Mr Robert Cust thus summarizes Asoka’s I ourteen Edicts — 

1 Prohibition of the slaughter of animals for food or sacrifice 

2 Provision of a s)'^lem of medical aid for men and animals, and of 

plantations and wells on the roadside 

3 Older for a quiiKjueiinial humiliation and re publication of the creal 

moral precepts of the Buddhist faith 

4. Comparison of the former state of things, and the happy cxistm* 
state under the king ** 

5 Appointment of missionanes to go into sarious countries which are 

enumerated, to cemvert the people and foreigner; 

6 Appointment of mfewmen. (or inspectors) and*goardians of roomlity 

7 Expression of a desire that there may be umfornnty of reiieion ami 

equality of rank 

8 Contrast of the carnal pleasures of presious rulers with the ptona 

enjoyments of the pieseot king 

9 Inculcation of the true happiness to be found m virtue, thnnmh 
wweb alone the ble&sings of heaven can lie propitiated 

* Kock Inscriptions, Edict ii , General Cunningham's C^pus 

p tio ^ 

* Rock Itocnptjons, Edwt vi etc., Cur/w Jnscrxftumum, p, lao. These 

lupec^ of Morab are supposed to corretpond to the Sixth Caste of 

MegUftthenes, the of Aman. 

* Rock Insenpnom, Edict v etc , Cei/m Inunffumum, p lao. 
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to Contrast of the vam and transitory glory of this world with the 
reward for which the lung strives and looks beyond 
It Inculcation of the doctnne that the imparting of dAarma or teaching 

of virtue to ofhers'is {he grea\fe^ 

12 Address to all unbelievers 

13 (Imperfect) , the meaning conjectural 
14. Summing up of the u hole 


The fourth and last ©f the great Buddhist Councils was held Fourth 
under King Kanishka, according to one tradition four centuries 
after Buddha’s death The date of Kanishka is still uncertain , (40 a n ') 
but, from the evidence of coins and mscnptions, his reign has 
been fixed m the xst century after Christ, or, say, 40 a.d^ 
Kanishka, the most famous of the Saka conquerors, ruled over 
North-Western India, and the adjoining countries His 
authority had its nucleus m Kashmir, but it extended to both 
sides of the Himalayas, from Yarkand and Khokand to Agra 
and Sind 

Kanishka’s Council of five hundred drew up three com- 
mentanes on the Buddhist faith These commentanes sup- 
plied in part matenals for the Tibetan or Northern Canon, ‘Greater 
completed at subsequent penods The Northern Canon, or, ^ * 

as the Chinese proudly call it, the * Greater Vehicle of the 
Law,’ includes many later corruptions or developments of the 
Buddhism which was originally embodied by Asoka m the 
‘ lesser Vehicle,’ or Canon of the Southern Buddhists (244 b c ) * L^:sser ^ 
The Buddhist Canon of China, a branch of the ‘Greater Vehicle/ ^ 
was gradually arranged between 67 and 1285 a d It includes 
1440 distinct works, comprising 5586 books The ultimate 
divergence between the Canons is great They differ not 
only, as we have seen, m regard to the legend of Buddha’s 
life, but also as to his teaching With respect to doctnne, one 
example will suffice According to the Northern or ‘ Greater 
Vehicle/ Buddhist monks who transgress wilfully after ordina- 
tion may yet recover themselves , while to such castaways the 
Southern or ‘ Lesser Vehicle’ allowed no room for repentance ^ 

The original of the Northern Canon was written m the Xorthem 
Sansknt language, perhaps because the Kashmir and northern 
priests, who formed Kamshka’s Council, belonged to isolated Canons 
Himalayan settlements which had been little influenced by the 


' The latest efforts to fix the date of Kanishka are little more than 
records of conflicting authorities See Dr James Fergusson s paper in the 
Jimrnal i>f the Royal AsiQiu Society^ Vrticie ix., \pnl 1S80, and Mr E 
Thomas’ comprehensive disquisition on the Sah and Gupta coins, pp 18-79 
of the Report of the Archaoiogteal Survey of fPestem India for 1874-75, 
410, London, 1S76 BeaJ, C *ena^ p 253 
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gronth of the Indian vernacular dialects In one of these 
dialects, the Migadhf of Behar, the Southern Canon had been 
compiled b} Asoka and expanded b} commentators Indeed, 
the Buddhist compilations appear to ha^e given the first literary 
impulse to the Prakrits or spoken Aryan dialects in India , as 
represented by the Pah or Migadhi of the Cevlonese Buddhist 
scriptures, and the Mahirashtn of the ancient sacred books of 
the Jains The northern priests, vvho compiled Kanishka's 
Canon, preferred the ^perfected^ Sanskrit which had become 
b} that tune the accepted hteran vehicle of the learned 
throughout India, to the Prakrit or ‘natural ’ dialects of the 
Gangetic ^allcv Kanishka and his Kashmir Council (40 
A I) hct-ime to the Northern or Pibeto Chinese Buddhists, 
what Asoka and his Patna Council (244 n c ) had been to the 
Buddhl^ts of Cevlon and the South 

BudUbisia Buddhism wa^ thuN organized as a State religion b) the 

nauonal Councils of Asoka and Kanishka It started from Brah-* 

religion , manical doctrines , but from those doctrines, not as taught in 
hermitages to clusters of Brahman disciples, hut as vitalized bv 
a preacher rare power m the caj ital cities of India Buddha 
did not abolwh caste On the contrarv, reverence to Brih 
mans and to the spiritual guide ranked among the tour greit 
sets ol duties, with obedience to parents, control over self and 
acts of kindne«Js to all men and anunais He introduced 
however a new classification of mankind, on the spiritual basiu 
of beiievtrs and unbelievers 

j-rclvKJs Ihe former look rank in the BuddhM coinmunitv, — 

order*' » _ , , , > 

at first according to the r ige and merit ^ m later times, as 

lait) ^ and < - (t e the reliuious orders) Buddhism c amtd 

trani>inigialion to us utmost spiritual use, and prorbimcd our 
ow n action^ 10 be the sole ruling mfiuenr^ on our jiast, present, 
and future states It was thus led into iIk denial of any 
external beinii or god who could mierfere with the inmiutabie 
law of ea^se and effect as applied to the s<m! But, on the 
uJier hand, it linked together mankind a-, puts of one 
universal whoL, luid denounced the isohUtl stll seeking ut 
the human heail as ‘the heresy of individuality " its mission 
was to make men more moral, kinder 10 others, and happier 
themselves , not to propitiate miaginary deities It accord 
ingly founded its teaching on man's duty to las ncighlwur, 
instead ui on his obligations to God, and constructed its 

* l pai6ka 

s Snmana, Ihikihu imonk or rthgiou* mciKhtanO, 

* haf4}adif*ht 
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ritual on the basis of relic-worship or the commemoration of and 
good men, instead of on sacrifice Its sacred buildmgs were 
not temples to the gods, but monasteries {vtkdras) for the 
religious orders, with their bells and rosaries , or memorial 
shrines, 1 reared over a tooth or bone of the founder of the faith 

The missionary impulse given by Asoka quickly bore fruit Spread of 
In the year after his great Council at Patna (244 B c ), his son buddhism 
xVfahmdo ^ carried Asoka^s version of the Buddhist scriptures 
m the Mdgadhi language to Ceylon He took with him a in the 
band of fellow-missionaries , and soon afterwards, his sister. South, 
the princess Sanghamitta, who had entered the Order, follow ed etc , 244 
with a company of nuns It was not, however, till six hundred e c to 
years later (410-432 ad) that the Ceylonese Canon 
written out m Pah, the sacred Magadhi language of the 
Southern Buddhists About the same time, missionanes from 
Ceylon finally established the faith in Burma (450 ad ) Ihe 
Burmese themselves assert that two Buddhi&t preachers landed 
in Pegu as early as 207 b c Indeed, some Burmese date the 
arrival of Buddhist missionaries just after the Patna Council, 

244 B c , and point out the ruined city of Tha tun, between the 
bitaung (Tsit-taung) and Salwin estuaries, as the scene of their 
pious labours Siam was converted to Buddhism in 638 ad 
J ava received its mj'.sionaries direct from India between the jtb 
and the 7th centuries, and spread the faith to Bali and Sumatra ^ 

\Miile Southern Buddhi&m was thus wafted across the In the 
ocean, another stream of missionaries had found their wa} 
by Central \sia into China. Their first amval in the Chinese sjidcemury 
empire is said to date from the 2nd centur} b c, although it ® c to 
was not till 65 AD that Buddhism there became the estab-^^*' 
lishcd religion The Greco-Bactrian kingdoms in the Punjab, 
and beyond it, afforded a lav ourable soil for the faith The 
Sc> thian d} nasties who succeeded the Greco-Bactnans accepted 
Buddhism, and the earliest remains which recent discoverv has 

^ Stiifas, f0/es, literal^ ‘heaps or lumuh/ or Jkatti gefas^ 

* relic preservLis , chattyas - bvii^krit^ Mahendra 

^ All these tlates» are uncerfam They are fouiuicJ on the Smgalese 
chrunolog), but the orthodox in th^. rL'*pecii\e countries place their national 
conversion at remoter periods Otcasionall} howe\cr, the dates can be 
tcsteil from external source^ Thus we know from the Chinese tra\eller 
I a-llian, that up to about 414 ad Ja%a was still unconverted Fa- 
Hian says, * Heretics ami Drahmaiiii were numerous there, and the law of 
Buddha is in now isc entenaiiud * Fht Burmese chroniclers go back to a 
time when the duration of human hfe was nmet> roilhons of years , and 
when a single dynasty ruled for a p^rjod represented by a unit followed 
by 140 cyphers See The Imperial GazeUccr oj India^ Article San DOW w 
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unearthed m Mgh 4 n\&ian are Buddhist Kanishka^s CounciU 
soon after the commencement of the Christian era, gave the great 
impetus to the faith be)ond the Himila>as Tibet ^outh Central 
Asia, and China, h) along the regular missionar) routes of 
Northern Buddhism , the Kirghiz are said to Ini c i arntd the re 
ligion as far west as the Caspian « on the cast, Buddhism was in- 
troduced into the Corea in 375 a n ,and thence into Taj>an in 552 
Bud< 3 hi>i Buddhist doctrines arc bclieitd to have deepl) affected 
on Chri> religious thought in Alexandria and Palestine The question 
tnm % IS \et undecided as to hou far the Buddhist ideal of the hol> 
life, TMth Us monks, nuns, relic worship, bells, and rosaries, 
influenced Christian monachism and to what extent Buddhist 
philosophj aided the development of the Gnostic heresies, 
}>articu]arK those of Bi^hdes and Manes, which rent the early 
church It IS certain that the analogies are striking, and have 
been pointed out alike bv Jcauit missionaries in ksu and b> 
oriental scholars in Europe ^ The form of abjuriiion for those 
who renounced the Cinoslic doclnni.s of Manes ex[)rc5slv 
mentions BoSSa and the "S.KvStavo^ (Buddha and the Sexthnn 
or Sakva) — scemingl), says Weber, % separation of Buddha 
the Sakya into two \t thib moment, the Chinese m San 
Francisco assist their dcvotiona b) pictures of the Buddhist 
t^OudehS of Merev, imported on thin paper from Canton, which 
the Irish Romar Catholics identify as the Mary with 

the Infant in her arnia, an aureole round her htad, an adonng 
figure at her lett, and the Spirit hovering m the form of a bird • 
But It is right to point out that the earl) Ncstorun Chris- 
tians in China may have been the source of some of these 
resemblances 'Ihe liturgy of the Goddess of Mcrc>, Kwan- 
ynn, in which the analogies to the Eastern Chnstnn office arc 
most strongly marked, have been traced with cti taint) onl) as 
far back as 1412 a o m the Chinese Cmon ^ IVofessor Max 

^ lor the latter aspect of the quevi.on see Wehcr, foun img ui* I as»cn, 
Renan, and lieal, I/t t }nd /»/ , p 309, note 363, « I iS-^h 

* See also p 153 Vulemiral wr Chris laa aiui Chme^, have 

with equal injustice accused Huddinsm and Chris lanity of consciously 
fdagianxing each other^s ntes Thus Kuang Ilsien, the dMinguishcd 
mender tlie Astronomital Board, who brought about the Chinese perse 
cuuim of the Chnsiiaiks from 1665 to 1671, vkruc>of them * I hey pilfer 
this talk about heaven and hcU from the refu^t < i Buddhism, and then turn 
r*»uTi I and revile Buddhism - ///r (dtnv u tJke Daciums ijr 

/ ien (hu he Cbnstiaaity ), p 46 (Shanghai, 1870) Sec also the remarks 
of Jao-cliow— * i he man most distressed m heart ui the same coUccuon 

* tor an exceUent account from the CliineiK, texts of the worship awl 
htu^ of Kwan >m, *tbe Saviour/ or m her female form as the Goddess of 
Mercy, see Beal v Cafem 0/ fiutihtsi Strtpures, 383-397 (Trtlbner, 1871) 
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Muller endeavoured to show that Buddha himself is the original 
of Samt JosapViat, who has a day assvgtvfedtohvccihy 
Greek and Roman churches ^ 

Professor Muller’s Essay * has led to an examination of the Buddha as 
whole evidence bearing on this subject ^ The results may be 
thus summarized The Roman Martyrolog) at the end of the 
saints for the 27th November, states ‘Apud Indos Persis 
finitimos sanctorum Barlaam et Josaphat (commemoratio), 
quorum actus mirandos Joannes Damascenus conscripsit’ 

Among tJu Indians who border on Persia^ Saints Barlaam and 
Josaphat^ whose wonderful works have been written of by St John 
of Damascus Ihe story of these two saints is that of a young Legend of 
Indian prince, Josaphat, who is converted by a hermit, Barlaam 
Josaphat undergoes the same awakening as Buddha from the Josaphat 
pleasures of this world His ro>al father had taken similar 
precautions to prevent the jouth from becoming acquainted 
with the sorrows of life But Josaphat, like Buddha, is struck 
b> successive spectacles of disease, old age, and death, and 
abandons his princely state for that of a Christian dev otee 
He converts to the faith his father, his subjects and even 
the magician emplojed to seduce him For this magician 
Iheudas, the Buddhist schi-^matic l)e\aditta is supposed to 
have supplied the orgmal, while the name of Josaphat is 
itself identified b} philologers with that of Boddhisattwa, the 
complete appellation of Buddha,-^ 

This curious transfer of the religious teacher of Asia to the Earl> 
Christian Martjrologj has an equally curious histor> Samt 
John of Damascus wrote m the 8th century in Greek, and 
an Arabic translation of hib work, belonging to the nth 
centurj, stili survives The stor> of Josaphat was popular in 
the Greek Church, and was embodied b) Simeon the Meta 
phrast m the lives of the saints, arc 1150 \d The Greek 
form of the name is ’Iwatra^'' By the 12th centurj, the 

^ Chips frotn a German ll'jrA^hapt vol is [ 177 - 1 ^ 9 * eJ 1S7S 

* ConUmporary July 1^70 

® For a h>t of the authorities, and an investigation of them from the 
Roman Catholic side, by Emmanuel Covquin, see Raiu dts QuLStions 
Uistoriques^ hi pp 579-600, Fans, October iSbo 

^ The earlier form of Josaphat was Ioa:»apU m Greek and \ouasaf or 
\ ouda^f in Arabic, an evident derivation from the bansknt Boddhi 
sittwa, through the Persian form Boudasp (Weber^ The name of the 
magician Theudas is m like manner an accurate philological reproduction 
of Devadatta or Thevdat 

* See the valuable note in Colonel Yule’s ^ftno Po\\ vol u pp 302-309 
(and ed 1S75) j 
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“Lvie o£ and Josap^ial \\ad aAieady leacYvcd VfcsltTT\ 

Europe m a Latin form During the first half of the X3th 
century, Vincent de Beauvais inserted it in his Speculum 
Histonale , and in the latter half of that centur> it found a 
place in the Golden Legend of Jacques de Voragine Mean- 
while, It had also been popularized b\ the troubadour, Ciuy de 
Cambrai From this double source, the Golden I egend of the 
Church and the Lrench poem of the people, the story of 
Barlaam and Josaphat spread throughout Europe (lerman, 
Pro\en^aI, Italian, Polish, Spanish, English, and Norse versions 
carried it from the southern extremity of the Continent to 
Sweden and Iceland 

In 1583, the legend was entered in the Roman Mart\rolog> 
for the 27th da> of November, as wc ha\e already seen, upon 
ihe alleged testimon) of St John of Damascus \ church m 
Palermo still (1874) bears the dedication, D: 7 Cf Josaphat 
Ihe Roman Marnrolog> of Gregory mh , revised under the 
auspices of Urban vrii has a universal acceptance throughout 
Catholic Christendom , although from the statements of Pope 
Benedict xiv , and others, it vvouid appear that it is to be 
used for edification, rather than as a work resting on infallible 
authorit} - However this mav be, the text of inc two legtnds 
and the names of their jirominent actors, ] hce bevond doubt 
the identity of the Eastern and the \\ cstern ston 
ATa,>ane«« It IS dithcult to enter a lapanese Buddhist tcmiile without 
ivTlmalo struck bv analogies to the Chnsinn ntun .1 on the one 

hand, and to Hinduism on the other ihe chintmesof the 
bowing as the> pass the altar, their xevtments 
uanity fOiancs, bells, incense, and the responses of the worshippers, 
remind one of the Christian ritual ‘ Iht temple at Rokugo ' 
writes a recent traveller to a remote town m Japan, ‘was vtr) 
beautiful, and, except that it'* ornaments were suj>crior in 
solidity and good taste, differed little from a Romish < hurch 
The low altar, on which were lilies and lighted candles, was 
draped m blue and silver, and on the high alla% driped in 
<nmson and cloth of gold, there was nothing but a closed 
shrine, an incense burner, and a vase of lotuses' In a 
Buddhist temple at Ningpo, the Chinese goddess of mere), 

* V uV, cp ett p 30S 

* This aspect of iftt fiuestion is Utscusvc i at cmiMtleraUc 1 y 

I mmanud CoitqmD, pp 5S3 594. lie gives the two legends iff Uuilclha 
•iD<l of Harlaam J(^aphat jn parallel columns, pp 590-594 of the hezfue tff 
Qnesiwm Histart^tus^ vol Ivi , already cited 

* Ml'S liud % Unheaten J racks tn Japan^ vol i p 295 {ed l88o> 
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wlaose TC§eTn\>\anc(i lo 

has already been mentioned (p 130), is seen standing on 
serpent, bruising his head with her heel 

1 he Hindus, while denouncing Buddha as a heretic, have Buddha as 
been constrained to admit him to a place in their mythology 
They regard him as the ninth, and hitherto last, incarnation of 
Vishnu, — the Lying Spirit let loose to deceive men until the 
tenth or final descent of Vishnu, on the white horse, with a 
flaming sword like a comet in his hand, for the destruction of 
the wicked and the renovation of the world 

A\hile on the one hand a vast growth of legends has arisen Buddhas 
around Buddha, tending to bring out every episode of his life 
into strong relief, efforts have been made on the other hand to 
explain away his personal identit} No date can be assigned 
with certaint} for his existence on this earth The Northern 
Buddhists have fourteen different accounts, ranging from 2422 Hsdate 
to 546 BC ^ Ihe Southern Buddhists agree in starting from 
the ist of June 543 e c as the dav of Buddha’s death This 
latter date, 543 b c , is usual^> accepted b> European writers , 
but Indian chronologv as worked back from inscriptions and 
corns, Ogives the date arc 480 Some scholars, indeed, have 
argued thu Buddhism is merely a religious development of 
the Brdhmamcal Sankhva philosoph) of Kapila p 99), 

that Buddha s birth is pi iced at a purely allegoncal s t-e Kapila- 
vastu, ‘the abode of Ki{> la' that his mother is called Mdva- 
devi, in reference to the Mava doctrine of Kapila’s svstem, 
and that hi> own two names are 'ivmbolical ones Siddartha, 

‘he who his fulfilled his end,' and Buddha, *thc enlightened ’ 

Buddhism and Brahmanism are unquestionabh united Links wi h 
h> intermediate hnk^ Certain of the sacred tc\ts of the 
Brahmans, particular! v the ^ nhad Aranvaka and the Athina 
I panishad of the 'iogi system teach doctrines which 
are essentiall) Buddhistic According to ilson and others 
Buddha had possibly no personal e\iatence , ® Buddhism 

* Cboini dc Ivorc*-^ m the n thonty of Tibt an vi^' , Tiu*an Gtam 
mar^ p 199 A debt long o\criluc has at Ungtb be^n j 1 1 to one of the 
most single minded of orient d sc jolar& b) the pubh a ion of Dr Thtodore 
DukaV Life hhu W^^rks pf Ah \ nicf Cs^fft 2 u A (Trubntr 1^85 ) 

“ (j-cncral Cunmogham works bvck th<. date ot l>odilha s death to 47S 
K C , ami ta-kts this as his starting point m the Cfirpts Insai/ or urn 
Jruiuantm^ p vn The subitci is adunrabh discuss.i-d b> Mr Rh>s 
Davids in the Internationa^ humis^nata OrunMltJr (Ccvlon fasL.iciilusk 
PP Be arrives at 41a c as the most probable aatt. Dr 

Uhknherg fixes u at about 480 i> c 

® IVoftssor JI II M ilson went so far as to &a>, It seems not mpossible 
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Buddhism ^as merely the Sdnkhya philosophy iiidened into a national 
and the religious life of the Buddhistic orders v*as 
:>)stcm? the old Brihmanical tjpe po[>ulanzed ^ I'hc theory is at any 
rate so far true, that Buddhism was not a sudden invention of 
an) single mind, but a development on a broader basis of a 
philosopht and religion iihith preceded it Such si>ecula« 
tions, howeier, lea>e out of sight the two groat traditional 
features of Buddhism — name!}, the preachers appeal to the 
people, and the und)ing influence of his beautpul life Senart’s 
still more sceptical ihcor) of Buddha as a Solar Mvth, has 
conipletei) broken down under the critical txaminanon of 
Oldenbcr^. 

Ludd! ;>ra BuddhiMa nc\er ousted Brahmanism from an) large part of 
luV'ur-i S) items coexisted popidir reiigion^ from 

nnniwi" the death of Buddha during thirteen hundred )cars (543 ac 
to about Soo \ n ), and modern Hinduism is the joint product 
of both The legends of Buddha, tspecialh those of the 
Northern Canon, ^ bear witness to the actue inlhiencc of Brah 
manism curing t^e whole period of Buddha’s life \fter his 
death certain kings and certain eras were intense!) Buddhistic, 
but the continuous existence of Brahmanism w abundantly 
pro\ed from the time of \lexander(327 re )dowiiwards The 
historians who chronicled \le\andcri march, and the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenci who succeeded them {300 l c ) in 
their literar) labours bear witness to the predommance of 
Brahmanism m the period immediatch preceding \s{>ka In 
icri]>tions, local legends, hansknt literature, and the drama, 
disclose the sur\i\al of Brihman influence during the next 
six centunca (24.4 r c to 400 a o ) Brom 400 \ u we have 
the evidence of the Chinese pilgrims, who toiled through 
Central \iia into India to visit the birthplace of their futh 
‘ Never did more devoted pUgnms,' writes the greatest living 

that Sak>a Mu«i san unreal being, aiul ihat all that is rc'ucl of him u 
as much a fiction as i> that of hi*> prcct^img nugii iun> aiui il^, iiuraclc-^ 
that ai^endoi ht'i birth, his life, and hiv departure ' I he arj^uments are 
dealt with bv Weiicf, Ifist Jud Jjl, pp 284 290, cd 1S7S 

* l>r OldcnbergS Buddha^ Setn I den, contvms valuiUe I'MiUncc on 

tl IS subject (Hoc) s iransl pp 46, 4S to 59, etc ) rIno I he SSnkhyti 

Aphornms pf Aapda, Sanskrit and Enghs^h, wuh ilUeslritiM Uxu frt m the 
Commentarus b) f>r flallantync, former!) I rmeijnlofthc Henan. •» College, 
3r4 ed H rubner, 1885 } 

* See tl«? Itfe of the Buddha and the Fatly UuU ty of I u Order, derived 
from the T lietan texts, by Mr \\ ifKlviUe ivorkhiU of the I S Legation 
in China , also Olilenl>efg*s Buddha 

^ Hit Siyu It, or Buddhist Bcvords of the llestern liWld, ttan^>1aUf<l 
from the Chinese, by bamuci Heal (Tnilmer, 2 voh 1SS41, completed 
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student of their lives, ^ ' leave their native country to encounter Buddhism 
the penis of travel in foreign and distant lands , never did 
disciples more ardently desire to gaze on the sacred vestiges 400 a d’ to 
of their religion , never did men endure greater sufferings by ^^5 a d 
desert, mountain, and sea, than these simple-minded, earnest 
Buddhist pnests ' Fa-Hian entered India from Afghanistan, Fa Hian, 
and journeyed down the whole Gangetic valley to the Bay of 399 a d 
Bengal in 399-413 ad He found Brahman pnests equally 
honoured with Buddhist monks, and temples to the Indian 
gods side by side with the religious houses of the Buddhist 
faith 

Hiuen Tsiang, a still greater pilgrim, ako travelled to India Hmen 

from China by the Central Asia route, and has left a fuller 

^ 629 A-D 

record of the state of the two religions in the 7th centun 
His wanderings extended from 629 to 645 a. d Everywhere 
throughout India he found the two systems eagerly com- 
peting for the suffrages of the people B> this time, indeed, 
Brahmanism was beginning to reasbert itself at the expense of 
the Buddhist religion The monuments of the great Buddhist 
monarchs, Asoka and Kanishka, confronted him from the 
moment he neared the Punj ib frontier hut so also did the 
temples of Siva and his ‘dread ^ queen Bhima Ihroughout 
No^th-^^ ester n India he found Buddhist convents and monks 
surrounded b> ‘swarms of heretics,' i e Brahmanical sects 

The political power wa* also div ivied, though Butldhist 
sovereigns still predominated A Buddhist monarch ruled 
over ten kingdoms ui Afghanistdn At Peshawar, the great 
monaster) built by Kanishka was deserted, but the populace 
remained faithful In Kashmir, the king and people were 
devout Buddhists, under the teaching of 500 monasteries and 

ind perfected the work h> Julien and Rcmiisat Mr Beal ^ new 

volumes throw a flood of light on the ^ocnl, religious, and political condi 
tiou of Indi'i from the 5th to yth ^-entunes a i* The older authorities are 
Poe Koue Ki ou Jes AiM 774 fnc> SoimihttiUii Jittsla 

I artartt,^ r Aj^nantsian etiJnJ<a /<j pn dtt w OiJhaHian^ 

tr'iii 4 atcd by A Rt.musat, reviewed b> Klaproth and l^ndre»e, 1S36 
Mr Btal^ Tnr Js of ih*. Buthi ut I a II tan iran;>lated with Aoie^ 

and Prolegomena, 1869 julien^ \ cyix:^€i < 4 j PiUnm BoudihtsUs^X 1 , 

Hisiottt tie la VtL dt Ihouen Thsang et tU sts dans rimUj tran'» 

liteil from the Chinese, 1S53, t n ami 111 , JhnnnrM^ sur Us Cofitrees 
OcetdetUahs^ far Hwuen ///ja/fg, translated from the Chinese, 1S57-59 
C J Nturaanns Pil^ajaltrUn BuddktstisJ tr Prushr zon China noth 
Jndiai, aus di/n Chttusiscl ea ufiersBAt 1883, of which only one volume 
ih pubUbhe<l , General Cunnmghani^s Anamf Ctv^phy of Indta, and 
hts Befotls of the Archav/a^trtti of India (various dates) 

* M yu kt^ Mr Beal s Introduction, pp ix , x 
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5000 monks In the country identified Tvith Jaipur, on the 
other hand, the inhabitants were devoted to heresy and war 
Buddhist influence in Northern India seems, during the yih 
centur} ad, to ha\e centred m the fertile phin between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and in Bchar At Kaniuj (K in)akubja), 
on the Ganges, Hiuen Isiang found d jwvtrful Buddhist 
monarch, i)ikidit}a, whose influence reached from the Punjab 
to North-Eastern Bengal, and troin the Himdh\as to the 
Narbada ruer Here flourished 100 Buddhist convents and 
10,000 monks But the king;, eldest brother had been lately 
slam b\ a sovereign of Eastern India, a hater of Buddhism , 
and 200 temples to the Brahman gods reared their heads 
under the protection of the devout Siladil\a himself 

^iladitja appears as an ^soka of the 7th century A.n, 
and he practii>cd with primitive vuour the two great Buddhist 
virtues of spreading the faith and chantv 1 he former he 
attempted b> means of a general Council in 634 ad 1 went) 
one tnbutarv sovereigns attended toi!<.llur with the most 
learned Buddhisit monks and Brahmans of their kingdoms 
But the ooject of the convocation vuas no lonjrtr the undis- 
puted assertion of the BuddhiNt rdigion It dealt with tne 
two f)hases of the religious liie of India at ^hal time Pirst a 
discu-Mon between the Buddhists and Brahman philosophers 
of vhe bankhva and \aiseshika schools second a dispute 
between the Buddhi'^t sects wno folUiwtd lespective^) the 
Northern and the Southern Canons, known as ^tlie (ireater 
and tne Lesser Vehicle of the Law * 1 iic rites of the popu- 

lace were of as composite a ch*aracUr as the doctrine's of their 
teachers On the fir&t da) of the Council, a stitue of Buddha 
wai» installed with great pomp, on the ‘‘tcond, an innge of 
the Sun god , on the third, an idol of hiv^ 

Siladit)a held a solemn dl^tnbution of his rosal treasures 
every five jears Hiucn isiang dcsenbc'* how on the plain 
near Allahabad, where the Ganges anti the Jumna unite 
their waters, the kings of the Lminre, and a muUilude of 
people, were feasted for seventy-five di)s bihditva brought 
forth the stores of his palace, and gave them aw a) to Brahmans 
and Buddhists, to monks and heretics, without distinction \t 
the end of the festival, he stripped oflf his jewels and ro)al 
raiment, handed them to the b) standers, and, like Buddha of old, 
put on the rags of a beggar B) this cercinon), the monan h 
coinmemomted the Great Renum laiion of the founder of the 
Buddhist (aith At the same tune, he disc harged the highest 
dut) inculcated alike by the Buddhist and Bdhmanical religions, 
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namely almsgiving The vast monastery of Nalanda^ formed Monastery 
a seat of learning which recalls the universities of Mediaeval 
Europe Ten thousand monks and novices of the eighteen 
Buddhist schools here studied theology, philosophy, laiii, 
science, especially medicine, and practised their devotions 
Ihey lived m lettered ease, supported from the ro>al funds 
But even this stronghold of Buddhism furnishes a proof that 
Buddhism was only one of two hostile creeds in India 
During the brief period with regard to which the Chinese 
records afford information, n was three times destroyed by the 
enemies of the faith - 

Hiuen Tsiang travelled from the Punjab to the mouth of the Mingling 

Ganges, and made journeys into Southern India But every- 

» ■« ^ ism 3.11(1 

where he found the two religions mingled Buddh-Gaya, which Brahman- 

holds so high a sanctity in the legends of Buddha, had already ^^9- 
become a great Brahman centre On the east of Bengal, 

Assam had not been converted to Buddhism In the south- 
west, Orissa was a stronghold of the Buddhist faith But m 
the seaport of lamluk, at the mouth of the Hugh, the temples 
to the Brahman gods were five times more numerous than 
the monastent^s of the faithful On the Madras coast, 
Buddhism flourished , and indeed, throughout ^outhern India, 
the faith si^eins to hate been m the ascendant, although 
struggling agam-t Brahman hcn.tiC'j and their gods 

Dunng the 8 th and 9 th cemune:> ^d, Brahmanism be-\ic^or>of 
came the ruling religion 1 here are legends of persecutions, 
instigated by Bnhman rcfonxiLrs, such as Kumanla Bhatta^’/^ 
and Sankara Acharya But the downfall of Buddhism seems 
to have resulted from natural dtcij, and from ntw movements 
of religious thought, rither than from anv general suppression 
by the sword Its extinction is contemporaneous with the rise 
of Hmdui'^m, and belongs to a subs^^quent chapter 

In the 11 th centurv it was cl icfly outhipg States, like 
Kashmir and Oriaa i, tint remained laithful ^\"hen the Muham- 
madans conic ]»crmancntl> upon the scene, Buddhism as a 
popular faith has almost disappeared ironi the interior Provinces 
of India Magadha, the cradle of the religion, still continued 
Buddhist under the Pal Raj is down to the Musilman conquest 
of Bakhti) ir Khilji m 1199 a d 

* Identified w ith the modern B irai»aon near G i) a Th«. l»i c u Monastery 
can be traced by a mass of brick nuns, 1600 fett lon^, by 400 feet deep 
Cicmtal Cunningham’s Ancmii Cnot^apkv of InMa^ pp 468-470, ed 1871 

* H<al s CaUna y BnMhtst frem ih^ LhttHsc^ p ^71, ed 1871 

^ materials siij-iplud to the authoi b) C^eiKiiI Cunningham, to 
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Buddhism During nenrl) a thousand years, Buddhism has been a 
re?ip^ banished religion from its nati\ e home But it has won greater 
looo A D triumphs in its exile than it could ha\e c\er achieved m the 
land of Its birth It has created a literature and a religion for 
nearly half the human rice, and has aflTeclcd the beliefs of 
the other half Fi\ e hundred millions of men, or forty per 
cent of the inhabitants of the >\orld still acknowledge, with 
more or less hdeht} , the hoh teaching of Buddha. Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Eastern Turkistan, Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
China, Japan the Eastern Archipelago, Sum, Burma, Ct>lon, 
and Indu, at one lime marked the ma^rmficent circumference 
I <5 foreign of US conqucsts Its shnnes and monasteries stretched in a 
vonque- s. continuous line from whit are now the confines of the Russian 
Empire to the e juatonal isl inds of the Pacific During 
twentj-four centuries, Buddhism Ins encounttred and outlned 
a senes of |x>werful n\als At this da\ it forms, with 
Christianit} and one of the three great rchginns of the 

world, and the mo'^t numerou'>]\ followed of the three 

ButPhl^t In India us influence has suiaived i*s sc]»arate existence 
Buddhist jieriud not onl) left a distinct sect, tlie Jams but 
It supplied the s]nntual basis on which Bi ihmanism finally 
develojied from the creed of a caste into the religion of the 
jx^ople A later chapter will show how im])ortant and how 
l^trrminent ha\e been Buddhistic influences on Hinduism 
I he Buddhists in British India in i8Si numbered nearl) 3^ 
imrions, of whom 3] miliion-s wete in British Burma, and 
166892 on the Indian continent alnui-xt entircU m Xorth- 
Kastern Bengal and Assam lugetlier with the J un sect, the 
Buddhist subjects of the Crown in British India amount to close 
on four millions (18S1) ^ The revival o^ Buddhism is alwavs 
a possibility in India. This 5 ear (18*851 m excellent Buddhist 
journal has been started m Bengali at Cnutagong 

Tnejtn The Jams number about haif i tnilUon in British India 
Like the Buddhists, they deny the authunt) of the \ eda, ex< ept 

Archa.ol gical Kej/oits anJ kiurl aisjstcuj t il i-» voluint u deeply 
in»iebtcd. 

^ Tlic Bud<lhi*«ts proper uere rclurnt** n iSSi ft>r Bntish India at 
3,418,476, of whom 3,251 584 w<re m Br»* ‘ Burma, 155,809 in tho 
I leuten&nt Ooveniorship of Peni^dl , an*! 656^ jn Assam The Jams 
^in^lKX were returned at 448 S97 m British Indu by the Census of l8hi 
bet except in a few •‘jsols, rbitrt) among ilu spurs of the Himala>as and m 
am and S wth Lasiern Bengal, the Iii<iiau badUhist:* may Ik: generally 
icvkonei ^ Joins 
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in so far as it agrees with their own doctrines They disregard 
sacrifice , practise a stnct morality , believe that their past and 
future states depend upon their own actions rather than on any 
external deity , and scrupulously reverence the vital principle 
m man and beast They differ from the Buddhists chiefly m 
their ritual and objects of worship The veneration of good 
men departed is common to both, but the Jams have expanded 
and methodized such adoration on lines of their own 
The Buddhists admit that many Buddhas have appeared 
in successive lives upon earth, and attained Nirvana or 
beatific extinction, but they confine their reverence to a 
comparatively small number 1 he Jams divide time into Jam doc 
successive eras, and assign tw»enty-four Jinas, or just men made 
perfect, to each ^ They name twenty-four in the past age, 
twenty-four in the present, and twenty-four m the era to come , 
and place colossal statues of white or black marble to this 
great company of saints m their temples Ihey adore abo%e 
all the two latest, or twent} third and tw ent} -fourth Jinas of 
the present era — namelj, Parsiandth- and Maha\ira 

The Jains choose wooded mountains and the most lo\elj jam 
retreats of nature for their places of pilgrimage, and cover them 
with exquisitel) -caned shrines in white marble or stucco 
Pdrasndth Hill in Bengal, the temple cit} of Palit'^na m 
Kithiawdr, and Mount Abu, which rises with its gems of 
architecture like a jewelled island from the Rajputana plains, 
form well known scenes of their worship The Jams are a 
wealthy coramumt}, usuall> engaged m binkmg or wholesale 
commerce, devoid indeed ot the oid missionar} spirit ot 
Buddhism, but closely knit together among themselves 
Iheir chant) la boundless^ and the\ form the chief sup- 
porters of the beast hospitals, which the old Buddhistic 
tenderness for animals has left m man) of the cities of India 

Jainism is, m its external aspect-^. Buddhism equipped w ith Relation 
a mytholog) — a mvthology, however, not of gods but of saints 
But in its essentials, Jainism fonns a survival of beliefs 
anterior to \soka and Kanishka \ccording to the old view, 
the Jains are a remnant of the Indian Buddhists who saved 
themselves from extinction bv compromises with Hinduism, 
and so managed to erect themseh es into a recognised caste 

1 Under such titles as Tagata prahhu, Mord of the world , Ksbinakamia, 

•freed from ceremonial acth/ Sarvajna, ‘all knowing/ Adhi^wara, 
‘supreme lord ,* Tirthankara, ‘he who ha» crossed over the world , and 
Jma, ‘ he who has conquered the human passjons> * 

* IVipularl) rendered Parasnath 
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Jims According to the later and truer Movt, they represent in an 

earlier unbroken succession the Nigantha sect of the Asoka tdicU 

BudUhists^ Jams themsehes claim as their founder, Mahi\fra, the 
teacher or contemporary of Buddha and the Niganthas 
appear as a sect independent of, indeed opposed to, the 
Buddhists in the Rock Inscriptions of \sok'i and in the 
Southern Canon {pUahas) 

^lahaiira who bore also the sjuntml nime ot \ardhainana, 
*The Increaser,’ IS the 24th Jina or ‘Conqueror of the Pas- 
sions adored in the present age of Jam chronolog> Like 
Buddha, he was of prxrcel> birth, and lived and laboured m the 
same countr> and at the same lime as Buddlia \ccording 
to the sojthern Buddhistic dates, Buddln ‘ 'Vttained rest ^ 543 
EC, and Mahavirain 526 nc Accordmi^ to the Jam texts, 
Mahavira was the predttc^w and leather of Buddha 

Anti(]«i \ A. theor) has accordir^^K been advanced that the Buddhism 

Jaiilr Asoka (244 rc ) was m rtaluv a later jirodurt than the 

>»iganthaor Taindoctnm.s ^ 1 he ]ains arc divided into theSwet 
ambaras, ‘ The \\ lute Robed,’ and the I hganiharas 'I he \akcd ' 
The Tibetan te\*^s make it clear that sects closch analogous to 
the Tain*? existed m iht time of BiuMha and that thev were 
antecedent and nval orders to that whi< h Budciha established - 
1- ven the Southern Budohist Canon preserves rtrollcc lions of a 
sfug^le between a naked sevt hkc the fain 1 hj^aiulmas, and 
the dccenil) robed Buddhia^s "I his Ihgambari or Nigantl a 
2>ect (Xirgrantha, ‘ trosc who have ( ist a^ide e\t.r\ teb was 
ver) distinctl) recognised b> \soka'' edicts aro both the 
Swetambara and Digambara ouVra of the nicKlern jams find 
mention m the earl} copper pi ite inscnptiot s of M\bori,rzn 
5th or 6th centurv \ o i he Jam', in our own d u h. el strongl) 
on this subject, and the head of the communi v it Ahmadaixad 
has placed man} arguments before the wnUr of the present 
work to prove that their faidi was anterior to fluddhisin 

Until quite recentl), however, I uroj^can s< ho] did not 
admit the pretensions of the jams to pre Buddhistu antiquity 

^ T1 IV suhjtf’Ct was in Mr Thonns Jumum Of th^ 

I any Fatih tf in Mr Kh}s z in /he A^aUmy of 

I3ih September 1879 , in las Jhbhtrt / tctuti p 27 , mif! in the Numn 
mata Onentaita (Ceylon p,^ 55 60 

Mr Woodvdle KockhdPi / */?’ from the 1 1 ah ilg>ur and 
B'.ton Hgytir m varus hits 1884* 

* ‘sie for example the cunous >»tory r»f ’he dct/Jiu Huddhwt bnde from 
the Burmese i»acrcti limAs, in Btdiop Ihguidtt > / f/t Oandama^ pp 
257-259, rcil I cd f8S2 
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H H Wilson questioned their importance at any period 
earlier than twelve centuries ago ^ Weber regarded ‘ the 
Jains as merely one of the oldest sects of Buddhism/ and 
I assen believed that they had branched off from the 
Buddhists 2 M Barth, after a careful discussion of the 
evidence, still thought that we must regard the Jains ‘as a 
sect which took its rise in Buddhism ' ® On the other hand, 
Oldenberg, who brings the latest light from the Till texts to 
bear on the question, accepts the identity of the Jam sect with 
the Niganthas ‘ into whose midst the younger brotherhood of 
Buddha entered ’ ^ 

The learned Jacobi has now investigated this question from Jacobis 

the Jam texts themselves ** Oldenberg had proved, out of the 
^ ^ ° 1 r tion of the 

Buddhist scriptures, that Buddhism was a true product of question 

Brahman doctrine and discipline Jacobi shows that both 

‘Buddhism and Jainism must be regarded as religions 

developed out of Brahmanism not by a sudden reformation, 

but prepared by a religious movement going on for a long 

time"® And he brings forward evidence for believing that 

Jamism was the earlier outgrowth, that it was probably 

founded by Pdrs\anath, now re\ered as the 23rd Jma, 

and merel} reformed b\ Maha\ira, the contemporan of 

Buddha^ The outfit of the Jain monk, his alms - bowl, Jaimsm 

rope, and water vessel, was practical!} the equipment of 

previous Brahman ascetic® In doctrine, the Jams accepted 

the Brahman pantheistic philosoph} of the Atnian^ or 

Universal Soul Ihev believed that not onl} animals and 

plants, but the element-^ themselves, earth, fire, water, and 

wind, were endowed with souls Buddha made a further 

divergence He combated the Brahman doctrine of the 

Universal Soul , and the Jain dogma, of the elements and 

^ Essays r lid L d Hit ^ on the Kt. / ifth Hindtis^\>} H H ^\iKon 
Pr KeinhoUl i\Oht b ulition, p 329, \ol 1 uS62\ 

* W d^er s Imtuthe Sta wi 210, and Lai»«‘vn & /f/ //a/t ai* 

hu/idL, IV 763 */ SLf/ 

I>arths E /i^ious of Ind ed 1SS2, p 15 1 aUo Bauha Knte ^ 

I IJi^toire dts lu 90 

* Buddha^ Jus I ijt, Jiu wt, hu Oi ur h\ Prof Hermann OKU a 

btrg Iloej’s translation tiSba), p 67 bee ai;,o his pp 66 and ^fool 
note) 77, and 175 

* Jama butroi.. Part I , the Vchinnga Sutr'i, an 1 th(. Kdpa ^utra h\ 

Hermann Jicobi, forming vol \\n of Max MilKrs t/ 

I asi Clarendon Press., 1S84 

® Jacobi, op at Introduction, xwn "Op a* \\\n 

* 1 or slight diffe renews, sec Jicobi, xwin 
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minerals being endowed ^Mth souls, finds no place in Buddhist 
philosoph} ' 

Jacobi behe\es that the Jam texts ^^Lre composed or 
collected at the end of the 4th centur) a i. ^ that the origin of 
the extant Jam literature cannot be placed earlier than about 
300 B c , and that their sacred books were reduced to writing 
in the 5th Centur) He thinks that the two existing 

divisions of the Jains the bwelanibaras ind the Digambaras, 
separated from each other about two or tlirec hundred )ears 
alter the death of the Founder but * that the development of 
the Jam church has not been at anv lane violtntl) interrupted ’ 
Ihit, in fact we can follow this development from its true 
heginrin^ through us various stages, and that liinism is as 
\nuK.h independent from other ‘;ects, cspcciall) troin Buddhism, 
as can be e\j>ected from am ^^ect 

la ££< sujverficn^ a^-pects moucni Jainism mav he doscrif>cd 

a iciijjion alUed in doctrine tu mciciu Indnn Buddhism, 
bvU humanized bx samt-worshi]) and mrrowLu Hum a nation U 
rch^ion to the exclusive rc»,uircmcntN of a 

Inc nob.cst '^urvivai^ ot buddhwm m Indu uc to be found 
lowc'er not imnn^ am jn^culnr budv bii^ in the religion of 
the jJLopJe in that j ruii iple ot the brotherhood of man, with 
lae le asserMon of w in n e *c]i rew lev vai of Hinduism starts , 
in t le as)lum which the ^reat \ 'iwnn''v ^ui afiou s to women 
who have fal en vielims tova^^u ru e^ to the widow and the 
oitiast in that Leiuleness ami chin \ to ah men, which take 
the place of a poor law in intoi vnd a I iji sigmluance 
to vbe haJ saancal ep ihct ot the inih* 11 vid 1 

* * r wy. I tK ji T' j 
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CHAPTER VI 

IHE GREEKS IX INDI\ (327 TO 161 B o) 

Rfligiox and Philosophy have been the great contributions 
of India to the uorld We now come to deal with India, not 
as a centre of influence upon other nations, but as acted on 
b} them 

Ihk External Hisiory of India commences with the External 
Greek invasion in 327 p c Some indirect trade between India 
and the Mediterranean seems to have existed from \er} ancient of India 
times Homer was acquainted with tin,^ and other articles 
of Indian merchandise, by their Sanskrit names, and a list 
has been made ol Indian products mentioned in the Bible - 
The ship captains ot Solomon and Hiram not onl} brough* 

Indian apes, peacocks, and sandal wood to Palestine , the> also 
brought their San:>krit names ^ 1 his w as about 1000 b c The 

\ss>nan monuments show that the rhinoceros and elephant w ere 
among the tribute offered to Shalmaneser n (S59“823 bc 
But tht first Greek historian who speaks clearl} ol India is Earh 
Hekataios of Miletos i c ) , the knowledge of Hero- 

dotes (450 V c ) ended at the Indus and Ktesias, the ph>sician 549-401 
(401 c c ), brought back trom his residence m Persia onl> a ^ ^ 
few facts about the products ot India its d\es and fabrics, 
monketb and parrots Indu to the east of the Indus was first 
made known to Europe b> the historians and men ot science 
who accompanied Alexander the Great m 327 bc Their 
narratnes, although now lost, furnished materials to Strabo, 

Plin>, and Arrian Soon afterwards, Megisthenes, as 

h c 

* tiieck Ka^sitcro^i Sinskiit, licnct thv kawteiulo, the Tm 

c)r 'juilly Ishn(h Eltphas, nor) ihrough the Vnbnn t V/’/Mfmui Arabic 
t/, the, and Sanskrit ? V/fr, donieMK cleph in \ aUo cited 

^ Sir t» IhrdwoodN J/amfoooK f /re h^itun In tin Sniion of iht. Parn, 

fxfuhlttm of ibyh, pp 22-35 economic intercourse with ancient 

India, see Del Mars history of l/t»«o Counirtts^ chaps i\ 

and V (ibSs) 

^ riobrtw, Kophmi, tukijmi, ahniigim = San^knf wM/, 'a^^iskam 

* Profes&or Max Duncker^ An unt IfiAo y oj Ini 13 iSSi) 
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ambassador resident at a court m the centre of Bengal 
(306-298 B c ), had opportunities for the closest observation. 
The knowledge of the Greeks concerning India practically 
dates from his researches, 300 r c ^ 

Alexander the Great entered India earl> in 327 b c , crossed 
the Indus above \ttock, and advanced, without a struggle, 
over the intervening territory of the Taxilcs^ to the Jehlam 
(Jheluni) (Hv daspes) He found the Punjab divided into petty 
kingdoms jealous of each other, and Tnan> of them inclined to 
join an invader rather than to oppose liun One of these local 
monarchs, Porus, disputed the passage of the Jehlam with a 
force which, substituting chariots for inms, about equalled 
the armv of Ranjit Smgh, the ruler of the Punjab in the present 
centur) ^ Plutarch gives a vivid description of the battle from 
Alexanders own letters Having drawn up his troops at a 
bend of the Jehlam, about 14 miles west of the modern field 
of Chilianwala,^ the Greek general cro^'Sed under cover of a 
tempos uous night The chariotb hurried out b} Porus ‘^luck 
in the mudd) margin of the river In the engagement which 
followed the elephants of the Indian j»nnc<. refused to iacc the 

^ T^e fragment' of In ika nf hentst cnlkclcd b) Dr 

^^bwanl'cck, wi h the first part of ihe In il a of Airan the ]Vriplu-» 
Maris Er)ihrv:i, with \r nn acc^i of ilic \ »f ibt 

of anU s cln, cts iclalin*; > Iivin I een 

t bted m fnr voIumeN wuh pro]cp,'>mtna Ia air I M M C iindU, M A 
^Trujrer 1S77 if^79, 1SS2 anl iS^5> ain.) ra 1) ''pj nrtd n the 
// ^tan jrln/t/i ar t » wl jrk ih \o 3 uine the al Ca i/'ctr 

iff Jnaia ire mu<h m Ichted Otncr'il Cenn nchim s W (jtKt^rapnv 
f Jnda wi T lb 111 , nn \ Hn A<^V cf iK Af / Smxc^^ 

\ ncen ^ C mmer t am r/ //e Aj nt \2 \ols lbo7) 

'ra the <‘Crjei, ma, s m an unfirtinat.!\ ^^aJl sciW, m C^tiunil 
I leu’erart vm Sj »enei fit apt * n i /a\ ((» ilnl ha\e 

also ]>cen frte'y a\ijUd of 

^The iakkas a Inranan nn the ndit i of J’^wai 

DlsiKKr They ,fa>e their name to the town of likshesila or 
Taxila, which atcvaii^er fr eml *1 nch am jjopuious cit^ iht Iirfjcei 
between ine Indu-^ ami livdasj^cs, nkntific<l wuh the ruin'* of l>i at 
SiiAHvN Taki or A arur, n the i‘rd between kahore and Pimh 
Iihatijan, was the ca ltd'll of the Punjah in 633 \ n When nvinc^ -ne 
T r n*ed m cariiais, the object is "o itfcr the reader Ut the fulhr infoimi 
tKn spven in the Imperial inrdhrr tf In na 
^ Namely, *30,000 effiuem mfantr) , 4000 W^c , 300 chinols* 200 
ckphantb fProft^s/ir Cowell j Ihi Cireek> probably txaggciaic<i the 
number^ of the enemy Mexindcrs arm> i»uinl>tre I 'alKnit 50,000 
including 5000 Indian auxibant^ under Nfoplns of Taxth —Gcncial C un 
r ngham, An< Gea^ tf India ^ p 172 Sex h ^ lucid aeeount e»f the battle, 
with an excellent map, pp I59^I77> ed 1^71 
* Arxl about ^>0 milts »>owth we'^l of Jehlam n wn 
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Greeks, and, wheeling round, trampled his own army under 
foot His son fell early in the onset, Poms himself fled 
wounded, but on tendering his submission, he was confirmed 
in his kingdom, and became the conqueror’s trusted friend 
Alexander built two memorial cities on the scene of his victor}^, 

— Bucephala on the w^est bank, near the modern Jalalpur, 
named after his beloved charger, Bucephalus, slam in tne battle , 
and Nikaia, the present Mono, on the east side of the river 

Alexander advanced south east through the kingdom of the Alexander 
) ounger Porus to Amritsar, and after a sharp bend backward 
to the west, to fight the Kathaei at Sangaia, he reached the 327-326 
Beas (Hyphasis) Here, at a spot not far from the modern ^ c 
battle field of Sobrion, he halted his victorious standards ^ 

He had resolved to march to the Ganges , but his troops were 
worn out by the heats of the Punjab summer, and their spints 
broken by the hurricanes of the south-west monsoon The 
native tribes had already risen in his rear, and the Conqueror 
of the A\orld was forced to turn back, before he had crossed 
even the frontier Province of India The Sutlej, the eastern 
Districts of the Punjab, and the mighty Jumna, still lay between 
him and the Ganges A single defeat might have been fatal to 
his army, if the battle on the jehiam had gone against him, 
not a Greek would probabl> have reached the Afghan side 
of the passes Yielding at length to the clamour of his men 
he led them back to the Jehiam He there embarked 8000 
of his troops m boats prev louslv prepared, and floated them 
down the river, the remainder inarched in two divisions along 
the banks 

The counti*}' was hostile, and the Greeks held only the Alexander 
land on which the> encamped \t Multan, then as now the 
capital of the Southern Punjab \le\ander had to fight a pitched 
battle with the Malli, and was severe!) wounded m taking the 
city His enraged troops jmt e\er> soul within it to the sword 
Farther down, near the confluence of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, he made a long halt, built a town, — Alexandria, the 
modern Uchh, — and received the submission of the neighbour- 
ing States* A Greek garribon and Satrap, whom he here left 
behind, laid the foundation of a more lasting influence Havnng 
constructed a new fleet, suitable for the greater rivers on which 
he was now to embark, he proceeded southwards through 
Sind, and followed the course of the Indus until he reached 

' The change in the course of the Sutlej has altered its old position 
rehlive to the Beas at tins point The best small map of Alexander * route 
Is JSo V m General Cunningham s Am cA oj Indwy p 104, ed 1S71 
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the ocean* In the apex of the delta he founded or refounded 

a city — Patala — ^\hich survives to this day as Haidardbid, the 

native capital of Sind ^ At the mouth of the Indus, Alexander 

beheld for the fn^t time the majestic phenomenon of the 

Leaies tides One part of his» arm> he sh/j>|)cd off under the rom 

India, mand of Nearkhos to coast along the l^isiau (lUH , the other 

c he himself led thiough Southern ind Persia lo 

Susa, ^^herc, after terrible losses from want ol water and famine 

on the march he armed in 325 bc - 

Results of During his two sear^ canipugn in the Punnb and ''ind 

Alexander captuied no proMnee but ht made allnntc^ 

327-325 founded citic^ and planted Greek Ht had trins 

ferred much ttrfitor} from the whom he had half 

subdued, to the chit.fs and confederation^ who were dewoted 

to his cause E^ers pLtt\ court h id it's Greek fution and the 

detachraenva which he left bunud at \anous positions from 

the Afghan frontiei to the Be'''' and from near the base ot 

the Himaia\ah to the bind dtUa were \isible pledges of h*s 

i^turn At laxua (Dfri Sh\h\n) and Xikaia (Most ) m tht 

Northern Punjab at V^exandiia (Lchh) in the bouthern 

Punjao at Patala (H vid\k\p\d) m Smd , and at other points 

along his route he Cbtablished mihtar) settlements of (ireeks 

or ti eir allieb \ bod) of ins troops rem lined m Bactria In 

Sc t ^ , the jartition of the Empire after Alexander s deith in 323 n c , 

323- 2 Baetrn and India etentuallt fell to belcukos Nikator, the 
\ < 

founder ot tiie s\nan munardn 

r'lwnl d Meanwhile, a new uower had arisen in India Vinong the 
32^ A , Indian adventurers wno thronjed \iexanders tamp in the 
Punjab, each with hi^ plot for wmnin^ a kin,.doni or t rushing 
a rival, Chandra Gupta, an exile from the C/an '^eUc vallc) 
seems to have f»la)ed a somewhat ignoniinuips part He tried 
to tempt the wearied Greeks on tne banks ul the Beub wnh 

’ for mtvre^nni; '•i^c invc*- in ''iiC c h (lemr 1 < un 

ninghain s f In i a, pp 279 2X-, It It tir Nirankrt 

h V u ») a liMiit, 1 u^ak u, i » i-'J t, ci It u s Torn trh 

jc i wi h T i‘ rcir i> w^nre tic uts'ein iru of tit 
In •> N-e also M*< r n« e -» Lomh it itti \ i itatton i>f O t 

Jh /yt! it an f 36 ( i rubne**, 1 ^79 * ki nii,> »f Xltviitki*. 

can » a m sm«l is given at } 24^ of Cuno n^ltat|I s hn i^ro ' of In na 
TJit down the Indus inii the iar>tn cot i, with Tht 

gra,dical feaiuits and incidents of Nc^rKInis Viya 4, aa pntn m tfu 
V n I pirl of the Indiki of Ani*in, th‘,> ei x 1 1 to ih* 1 ml I he nvti 

4j,.cs ami details ire of talucto th< stm Mit 1 / tin. nKKkrn dtki of the 
In I - \V< rmole s < umnunt nn i Na toi ij tft I fjth an Vtfl, \ I 
153 224 ^IV 9 ) 
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schemes of conquest in the nch south-eastern Provinces , but 
having personally o^fended Alexander, he had to fly the camp 
(326 B c) In the confused years which followed, he managed, 
with the aid of plundering hordes, to found a kmgdom on 
the rums of the Nanda dynasty in Magadha, or Behar (316 316 b c , 
B c ) ^ He seized their capital, Patahputra, the modern Patna , 
established himself firmly m the Gangetic valley, and com- 
pelled the Punjab principalities, Greek and native alike, 
to acknowledge his suzerainty 2 While, therefore, Seleukos 
Nikator was winning his i\ay to the Synan monarchy during 
the eleven }ears which followed Alexander’s death, Chandra 
(jupta was building up an empire m Northern India. Seleukos 
reigned zn Sjna from 312 to 280 b c , Chandra Gupta in the 312 b i 
Cxangetic valley from 316 to 292 b c In 312 b c , the power 
of both had been consolidated, and the tw o new so\ ereignties 
were soon brought face to face 

About that }ear, Seleukos haMng recovered Babylon, pro- Seleukos 
cceded to re-establish his authontj in Bactna and the Punjab 
In the Punjab, he found Greek influence deca}ed 
ander had kft i mixed force of Greeks and Indians at Taxila 
But no sooner had he departed from India, than the Indians 
rose and slew" the fireek goiernor The Macedonians next 
massacred the Indians V new governor sent by Alexander, 
murdered the fntndl} Fiiniab prince, Porus and was himseli 
driven out of India b\ the ad\anceof Chandra Gupta from the 
C»angctic \alk\ Sekukos, aKer a war with Chandra Gupta, 
determined to allj himself with the new power in India rather 
than to oppose it In return for 500 elephants, he ceded the 
(yreek settlements m the Puniib and the Kabul valle> , ga\e 
his daughter to Chandri (lUpti in marriage and <;tationed an 
ambassador Mega^thcncs, at the Gangetic court (306-298 B c ) 

Chandra Ciupt i became familnr to the Cjrceks a^ Sandrokot^Oi>, ^ ^ 

Kintt ol llie Prasu and Ctangindae hi^ capital, Patahputra," 
or Patna was rendered into Pilimbothrv On the other hand, 
the Greeks and kings of Grecun d\ nasties appear in the rock 
inscriptions under Indian forms ^ 

^ ( (typus Iffy n*^UKfium \ 7 T icobiV ft nx ^ t ras^ xlni 

* >v>r the d)iUNi> of tUvn !ra tiupu, \un i m x On n*^ia ^,Ce\lon 
f'lvticulu’j), pj) 41-50 

* Iht Patna, or Piutn't mcanj* j»iinplv ‘the cit\ For it*? 

ulcnnUeaiJon >\iih Patahputra bj nwin:^ of Mr Ra>u) 3 h'iW 5 » final liis 
(ovciic^, i.t.e (lencral Cunninghams O 0; p 452e/^<?j 

■* (fiteks a$ \onas (Vavanask fiom the or lomans In the 

InscrJi^tiions of Asoka, fi\c C»rcek ptiiuta apptir Anliochus {of ^\ria), 

Ptolemy ti^hihiklphob of Lj5,\pl), Anttgonos (Conatos of Slvcedon) , 
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Megasthenes has left a lifelike picture of the Indian people 
ihenes^ ^ Notwithstanding some striking errors, the observations which 
300 uc he jotted down at Patni, three hundred jears before Christ, 
give as accurate an account of the social organization in the 
Gangetic \alle} as an> which existed when the Bengal Asiatic 
Societ} commenced its labours at the end of the last century 
{i 784> Up to the time of Megasthenes, the Greek idea ot 
India was a \ery \ague one Their historians spoke of two 
classes of Indian^, — certain mountainous tribes who dwelt in 
Northern Afghanistan under the Caucasus or Hindu Kush, 
and a maritime race h\ing on the coast of Baluchistan Of 
the India of modern geograph} hing be\ond the Indus, they 
praLticalh knew nothing It was this India to the east of the 
Inaua which Mega^thenes opened up to the western world 
Ihs '•tven He describes the ciassific alien of the people, diMding them, 
bowe\er, into se\en castes instead of four,^ — namch, philo 
|eo, le sophers, husbandmen, shepherds, artisans soldiers, inspectors, 
and the counsellors of the kina Ihc philosophers were the 
Brahmans and the prescribed stages of their life are indieated 
Megasthenes draws a di'^tinction between the Brahmans 
(Bpaxfiaits} and the Sarmanai {^appavai) from which some 
scholars infer that tlie Buddhist bramanas or monks were a 
recognised order 30c i c, or fift\ \ears before the Council ot 
Asoka But the Sarmanai might also include Brahmans in the 
first and third stages of their life as students and forest 
recluses- The inspectors, or sixth class of Megasthenes ha\e 
been identified with the Buddhist sup^-r\isors of morals, after 
wards referred to in the sixth edict of Asoka. Arrian's name 
for them, irt^KowoL, is the C^reek word which has become our 
modem Bishop or at erseer of souls. 

*l-rToi-’of It must be borne in mind that Indian sontt\ as seen by 
Megasthenes, was not the artificial structure tlescrihed m 
Manu, with its rigid lines and four sharfil) demarcated castes 
Jt was the actual society of the court, the camp, and the 
capital, at a time when Buddhist ideals were conflicting with 
Brahmanical t}pcs Some of the so called errors of Megas 

{of K>rentri, Altxamlcr (n <4 1 piru-» — WcUr, ///s^ Ittd i tt , 
IV 252 But v-t al^o \V il-rfjn, /m/ hn Ax St^i , \<ji xu (1850), 
w\ Corpus /nscrif Jtuitr pj» 125,120 

* htnaii India as descrihed hv an I As nan, Ivtn^ Jra^mtnh 

t>f tne Indtka, by J W M‘( rimUe, M A , p 40 cu 1S77 

* i^rahmochanns and \ anaprasthas \St}>er very properly 

<jle< ’mev to idem fy the with iht liudlhul hr'vmauas 

J/i t Iffi Jit , p 28 c^l 187S 

* The (Deuderuv, StraUo)r (Arnun) 
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thenes ha\e been imputed to him from a want of due apprecia- 
tion of this fact Others have been proved by modern inquiry 
to be no errors at all The knowledge of India derived by 
the Greeks chiefly, although by no means exclusively, from 
Megasthenes includes details which were scarcely known to 
Europeans m the last century The Ar>an and Aboriginal 
elements of the population, or the White and Dark Indians , 
the two great harvests of the year in spring and autumn , the 
salt-mines , the land making silt brought down by the nvers 
from the Himala)as , the great changes m the river courses , 
and even a fairly accurate measurement of the Indian 
]>eninsu!a — ^\ere among the points known to the Greek writers 

From those sources, the present writer has denved pregnant The ota 
hints m regard to the physical configuration of India. The I”^han 
account which Megasthenes gives of the size of the Indus and 
Its lakes, i)Oints to the same conclusion as that reached bv 
the most recent observations, m regard to the Indian rivers 
being originall) lines of drainage through great watery regions 
In their upper courses the> gradual! v scooped out their beds, 
and thus produced a low dev el channel into which the fens 
and marshes eventii'ilh drained In their lower courses the) 
conducted their great operations of land making from the silt 
which their currents had brought down from above In regard 
to the riv er^ as in sev eral other matters, the * exaggerations ’ 
of ^fegasthenes turn out to be nearer the truth than wa^ 
suspected until the btatistical Surve) of 1S71 

ihc Brahmans deejil) impressed Mexander b) their learning KVanos 
and austerities One of them, Kalanos bv name, was tempted, 
notwithstanding the reproaches of his brethren, to enter the 
Service of the compieror But falling sick in Persia Kalanos 
determined to die hkc a Brahman, although he had not consist 
ently lived as one Alexander on hearing of the philosophers 
resolve to put an end to his hfe, vainl) tried to dissuade him 
then loaded him with jewels, and directed that he should be 
attended with all honours to the last scene Distributing the 
costly gifts of his master as he advanced, wearing a garland of 323 b r 
flowers, and singing his native Indian hvnins, the Brahman 
mounted a funeral pj re and screneh perished m the flames. 

Ihe Greek ambassador observed v\uh admiration the ab- Indian 
iicnce of slaver) in India, the cha^tit) of the women, and the 
courage of the men In valour the> excelled all other Asiatics , ^ 
they required no locks to their doorj» above all, no Indian was 
ever known to tcU a he Sober and industrious, good farmers, 
and skilful artisans, the> scarce!) ever had recourse to a law- 
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suit, and lived peaceably under their native chiefs. The kingly 
go\ernment is portrayed almost as described in Manu, with its 
hereditary castes of councillors and soldiers IMegasthenes 
mentions that India was divided into 118 kingdoms, some 
of which, such as that of the Prasn under Chandra Gupta, 
exercised suzerain po w trs The \ illage s} stem is w ell described, 
each little rural unit seeming to the Greek an independent 
republic Megasthenes remarked the exemption of the hus- 
bandmen (Vaisvas) from war and public services , and enume- 
rates the dves fibres fabrics, and products (animal, vegetable, 
and mineral) of India Husbandrv depended on the penodical 
rams and forecasts of the weather, with a view to *make 
adequate proMsion against a coming deficiency/ formed a 
''peual dutv of the Brahmans * Ihe philosopher who errs m 
his predictions observes silence for the rest of his life 

Before the 5 ear 300 b c , two powerful monarchies had thu-^ 
begun to act upon the Brahmanism of Northern India, from 
the east and from the west On the cast, in the Gangttic 
vallev, Chandra Gupta (316-292 DC ) firml> consolidated the 
d}nastv which during the next ccnturv produced Asoka 
(264-223 7 c ), estabhsned Buddhism throuj^hout India, and 
*^pread its doctrines from Afghanistan to China, and from 
Central \sia to Cev Ion On the west, the heriiaize of ‘seleukos 
{312-280 BC ) diffused Greek influences, and sent forth Greco 
Bacirian evi^eoitions to the I'unjab Antiochos I heos (grand- 
son of Scleukos Nikator) and Asoka (arandson of Chandra 
Gupta), who ruled these probabi) conterminous monarchies, 
made a trcat> with each other, 256 pc In the next centur), 
Lukratides, King of Bactna, conquered as far as Alexander's 
roval cit) of Patala, the modern Haidiralnd in the Sind 
Delta, and sent expeditions into Cutch and Gujarat, 181-161 
B c Menander advanced farthest into North Uestern India, 
and his coins are found from Kobul, near which he pro- 
babl) had his capital, as far as Mjtiri on the Jumna. Jbe 
Buddhist successors of Chandra (jiipia j>rofoundl\ modified 
the religion of Northern India from the east, the empire of 
beieukos, with its Jiactnan and later offshoots, deeply influenced 
the science and art of Hindu^tdn from the west 

\\e have already seen how much Brahman a^ftronomy owed 
to the Greeks, and how the builders' art m India received its 
first impulse from the architectural exigencies of Buddhism 
Ihe same double influence, of the (Jreeks on the west and of 
the Buddhists on the east of the Brahmanical Middle I^nd of 



GRECO INDIAN SCULPTURE 1 7 1 

Bengal, can be traced in many details What the Buddhists 
were to the architecture of Northern India, that the Greeks were 
to Its sculpture Greek faces and profiles constantly occur m 
ancient Buddhist statuary They enrich almost all the larger 
museums in India, and examples may be seen at South Kensing- 
ton The purest specimens have been found in the Punjab, 
where the Greeks settled in greatest force In the Lahore col- 
lection there v^as, among other beautiful pieces, an exquisite little 
figure of an old blind man feeling hts t\ay\\ith a staff Its 
subdued pathos, its fidelity to nature, and its living movement 
dramatically held for the moment in sculptured suspense, 
are Greek, and nothing but Greek It is human misfortune, 
that has culminated in wandering poverty, age, and blindness 
— the very curse which Sophocles makes the spurned leiresias 
throw back upon the doomed king — 

* Blinl, ba\m" seen , 

Poor, ha\mg rolkU in ^^eaUh , be wi h a sta i 
1 eelmg his i> to a strange land shall go 

\s we proceed eastward from the Punjab, the Greek npe Greek and 
begins to fade Purity of outline gi\es place to lusciousness 
of form In the female figures, the artists trust more and^cai^puie 
more to swelling breasts and towering chignons, and load the 
neck with constanth 'iccumuhtmg jewels Nevertheless, the 
Grecian tjpe of countenince long survived in Indian art It 
IS perfectly unlike the coarse, conventional ideal of bs^auty 
m modern Hindu sculptures, and maj perhaps be traced as 
late as the delicate profiles on the so-called Sun Temple at 
Kanarvk, built in the 12th cciUiir) \ u on the Orissa shore 

Not only did the Greek impuLe become tamter and fainter Greek 
m Indian sculpture w itii tin, lapse ot tunc, but that impulse 
was Itself graduall) derived from less jiure and less vigorou-s 
sources Ihe Greek ideal of beautv mav pos'^iblv have been 
brought direct to India by the officers and artists of \le\andLr 
the Great But it was from Grreco Bactria, not trom Greece 
Itself, that the practical masters of Greek scul[)ture came to the 
Punjab Indeed it seems probable that the most prolific stream 
of such artistic mspiration> reached India from the Roman 
] injure, and in Imjienal times, rather than through even the 
indirct t (irccnn channels represented In the Bacunn kingdom 

It must suffice here to indicate the ethnical and dvnastic foreign 
influences thus brought to bear upon India, without attempt 
mg to assign dates to the individual monarchs The 
chronology of the twelve centuries intervening between the 
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172 THE GREEKS IN IXDIA 

Graeco • Bactrian period and the Muhammadan conquest 
still depends on a mass of conflicting evidence derived from 
inscriptions, legendar) literature, unwritten traditions, and 
coins. ^ Four s} stems of computation exist, based upon the 
Vikramadit>a, Saka, Seleucidan, and Parthian eras 

In the midst of the confusion, ue see dim masses 
nioMng souih>\ards from Central Asia into India The 
Gra?co-Bactrian kings are traced b} coins as far as Muttra on 
the Tuinna Their armies occupied for a time the Punjab, as 
fxr south as Ctujaiat and Sind Sanskrit texts are said to 
indicate their advance through the JMiddle Land of the 
Pnhmin'^ {Madhya daha) to Saketa (or Ajuohxa) the 
capital of Oudh, and to Patna m Bt.hir- Megasthenes ^Nas 
onh the first of a series of Greek ambassadors to Bengal ‘ 
\ Grecian princess btcame queen of Chandra (lUpta at 
Patna (tw 306 pc) Grarco lUarnn ^irl^ or \a\am'», \\trL 
welcome glft'^ and figure m tin. Sanskrit drama a& the per 
‘'Ond attendants of Indian kings lhe\ were probabU fair 
coirplexioiicd shxes from the northern rc^ii>n'» It is right 
to add, howcaer, that the word \a\an lias a much wider 
application than mercU to the CirCLks or c\en to tlic Baclnans 
inc credentials of the Indian tnibi-sv to \ugusiub in 
22-20 BC were written on skins a ciu iimstancc which ]>er 
naps indicates the extent to which (neek usage had overcome 
Brahmanical pr^.judiccs Durmg the tentur> preceding the 
Christian era, bc3thian or lartar hordes hvgan to supplant 
the Graeco-Iiactnan influence in the Punjai> 

The term \a\ana, or \ona, former!) apiiud to an) non 
Brahmanical race, anti csjjeciall) to the (jrteks, was now ex 
tended to the Sako? or Sc>thiins It prohibl) imludes inan> 
various tribes of invaders from the wesi Patient effort will be 
required before the successive t hinges in the meaning of 
Vavana, both before and after the Greek period, are workcil 

i Report of the AtchiToh^ial Sunt} of /Gr/ n Imitafr 1874 75 p 
49{XIr I 7 homas’ monograph ) 

“ Golditucker assigned the "Havana siege of Mketa (XpUimA), nun 
uoned m the Mahabbashya, to Mcnamlcr , while the 'iCLountsof the ttargf 
Nar 1 lU m the \ ui^a Parana sfieak of a \ avan i tJipi'h ion a» far as Patna 
hat, as Wtber points out (//ri/ JuJ /// , p 251, foAnoU 27(1), the <|Uc»- 
fi n ansto as to wheiber these ^ avatias vmtc t»iico h''Cinans or Ind > 
Sev Uiun> Set, li w i \ tT AtpOi t of Anf *0 l^u il Sut ty of i t tiUt // /utfta 
/?/ 1^74 75 p 49 and footnote 

* \\L!n.r , /$td / ff , \t 251 (ed thjbj, enumerate f »ur 
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out The word travelled far, and has survived with a strange 
vitality m out of the way nooks of India The Orissa 
chroniclers called the sea-invaders from the Bay of Bengal, 
Yavanas, and m later times the term was applied to the 
Musalmdns^ At the present day, a vernacular form of the 
word IS said to have supplied the local name for the Arab 
settlers on the Coromandel coast ^ 

^ Hunters Onssa^ vol i pp 25, 85, and 209 to 232 (ed 1872) 

^ Bishop Caldwell gi\es ‘V'i\anas O onas) as the equivalent of the 
Sonigas or Muhammatlans of the western coast Comparative Grammar 
oj tht Diazuitan latt^ua^e , 2nd edition, p 2 (Trubner, 1875) 
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^u\TinC INROVn-^ INTO 1NDI\(126? I C lo 544 vd) 

Migia»K»«i 1 F£ fortgoin., clnpur^ ha\c dealt with two streams of popuh 
j*wm Ceil ^ gj iriine from Central Vmt poured through the north 

Western passes of the Ilmnhjas and s])read themsehes out 
upon the plains, of Renical I hns^ two crcai senes of nugntion^ 
'"re lepreacnte^ h\ the carl) \ edi^ tribes,, and b\ the Cintcu 
PiKtrian arnn.s Ihe first of them ga\c the riret\pe to 
\n I Jncian cnihsation the second unpies^ed an miluence on 
Indian science ami ait more important and more j)ennani.iu 
tiian tne more numeiical strength of the inaader', would seem 
to justify But the ])ermai ent Settlement of the earl) A edic 
ir Vs ard the shorter vehement Hupa< t of the Graeco Bactnan 
invaders, alike repre-ient movements of the \r}an section of the 
human race \nother ere'^t fimilv of mankind, the I uranian, 
U had aUo Its home in Central \sia ihe earliest migntions of the 
Turanians heh/na to a period ahsoluteh pre histone nor has 
indueiive h'siorv )Ct ajyljed its scruUnv lo 1 uranian antKjuiiv 
with an>thing 1 ke the vmecss whn i it his achieved in regard 
to the bec.mn n^s oi l e \r\an peoples 
hir 'Vet there Is evulem e to show thn w u of I unman origin 
overtopped the Himm) or pien ec' through their openings 
Ij^na India from \er) rtmote times J he inum^rints doubtless 

lepresentcd manv diflerent Inbe^ hut m the dim twilight of 
Indian histor) the) are mingled together in confused masses 
known as the Sc)thians J here are indit itions that a branch of 
theSc>thian hordes, who overran Vsu about 625 1 i ,iuide Us 
wav to Patalaon the Indus, the si»e selected b> Alexinder m 
325 I u as his place of anus in that delt i, and long the capital 
of -^md t nder tlie name of liaidarihad Gne portion ot these 
i*ata*a *5rv in lans seems to have moved westwards Uy the Persian 
tFilf to ^ssvna , another section is supposed to have found its 
V aj north east into llie Gan^eiic vaUev, ind lo have branched 
on miu the 'sak) is of Kap*la\astu, among whom Buddha 



THE SCYTHIAN KANISHKA, 40 a.b (?) ^75 


was born ^ During the two hundred years before the Christian 
era, the Scythic movements come a little more clearly into 
sight, and m the first century after Christ those movements 
culminate in a great Indian sovereignty About 126 BC,TueChi 
the lartar tribe of Su are said to have conquered the 
d> nasty in Bactria, and the Grseco-Bactnan settlements m the 
Punjab were overthroi\n by the lue Chi 2 

Iwo centuries later, we touch solid ground in the dynasty Kamshk-i 
whose chief representative, Kanishka, held the Fourth Bud 4 oad p) 
dhist Council, me 40 ad, and became the roial founder of 
Northern Buddhism But long anterior to the alleged Tue- 
Chi settlements in the Punjab, tribes of Scythic origin had 
found their wav into India, and had left traces of non \r}an 
origin upon Indian civilisation Ihe sovereignt) of Kanishka 
in the first century ad was, not an isolated effort, but the 
ripened fruit of a senes of ethnical movements 

Certain scholars believe that even before the time of Buddha, I re B i i 
there are relics of Scjthic origin in the religion of India It 


dhistic 

Scythic 


has been suggested that tne Asijjamedhay or Great Horse influence^ 
Sicnfice, in some of its developments at anv rate was based 
upon Scjthic ideas was m effect,’ writes ^Ir Ldward 

Ihumas, a maiuil challeiiCe which consisted in letting the 
victim who was to crown tn^, imperial triumph at the vear’-^; 
end, go free to w inder d* will over the iice of the eaith , its 
sponsor being bound to lollow its hoois, and to conquer o’' IheH>*-e 
conciliate ’ the chiefs thiough whose territoiieb it passed Such 
a piototipe seems to him to shadow lorth tne life of the 
Central Asian cominunuies of the horseman class, ‘amon^, 
whom a captured steed hia ^>0 fiequenth to be traced Iroiii 

< imp to camp, and surrendered or fought for at Uat The 

< unous connection l>etween tie Horse Mcrihce ind the Man 
^aenhee of the pre Buddliistu i elusion of India has oiten been 
noticed 1 hat connection h is been e\i)laincd trom the Indian 
j^oint of \iew, b) the substitution theon ot ahorse for a hum in 
victim But among the eirlv she]>herd tribes of Tibet the 
two sacrifices coexisted as m'^tparable [urts of The Great 


* Cii*cna cf the ^ ' t C In S Teal, pp 

120-130 See aUo lltruln us j 10 1 to loC C Mmn tU K* ros Jonnia" 
A V BiiU 1^13 ami li 11 VVi'^oii 4 tzutiAni //< 7 , j 212, quoteu 
hy Wthti, Ind i it j> ^^5, L i 1S7'' 

* I)e Ciiotjni.s, siuppoittd b) i’lolt mu C-owcll on ihc t\Klence of cojn> 
Appemhv U) 1 iplmistone s indti p 260, cd lM)0 

htf'O t Of S/zz-M / lit uni It lui pp 57, 3S (1876) 

But ste in opposmon to Mr Ihonns* \uw, M Stnart m the French 
Jonni 4 i%a mti ^ 1675 P 
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Oath Each year the Tibetans took The Little Oath to their 
chiefs, and sacrificed sheep, dogs, and monkeys But every 
third year they solemnized The Great Oath N\ith offerings of 
men and horses, oxen and asses ^ 

Buddha, *1 \\hate\er significance may attach to this rue, it is certain 

Sc>thian(^ Bith the advent of Buddhism, Sc)thic infiucnces made 
themselves felt m Indn Indeed, it has been attempted to 
establish a Scvthic origin for Buddha himself One of his 
earliest appearances in the literature of the ( hristwn Church 
IS as Buddha the bc>thian It is argued that b) no mere 
accident did the Fathers trace the Manichxan doctrine to 
Scvthianus, whose disciple lerebmthus, took the name of 
Buddha - already stated, the form of abjuration of the 
Manichcean heicsv mentions Bo^a and (Buddhi 

and the Scvthian or Sak)a), seemmqh savs \\ ebtr. a separation 
of Buddha Sakva-muni into two J he Indian Buddhists of ihc 
Southern school would dwell h^ht \ on, or pass over altogether, 
a non-*Vr}an origin for the founder of their fauh We have 
seen how the legend of Buddha m their hands iSNimihted 
Itself to the old epic t\pe of the \r\an hero But a Sc)thic 
origin would be congenial to the Xorthcni school of Buddhism 
to tne school which was consol dated h) the Scvthic monarch 
Kariihka, and which supplied a religion during more than ten 
centuries to Scvthic tribes of Central \sia 

We find, therefore, without surfmse, thal the saertd books 
<f ^aK\a Qf libet constant]) s]>cak of Buddha as the Sak)a In them, 
Buddha is the hctr apparent to the throne of the sakvas. Ins 
doctrine is accepted bv the Sakva race, and a too strict 
aaherence to its tenets of merev ends m the destruction of the 
'^ak)a capital, followed bv the slaughter of the bak)a people^ 
If we could he sure that bakva rcali) signified bcvthian, this 
evidence would be conrlusue Hut the exaf't meaning of bakya, 
although gentrall) taken to be the Indian njircsentativc of 
i>C)ihian, as the Persian Saka£ was the c<iui\alent of ScjthxN 
has yet to be determined At one time it seemed as if the 

* Early Histon. of Tioe , m Mr W ooc \ jUe Kockh W I tje oj t u BndJha^ 

thclibttan Clas^ic-v, p 204 (Tiuhner, 1^84) 

* *1 betievc the k|,en<l of Sakja wis ptrvtrtcf’ ml > the history of 
Sv) tianus Beal*s CaUna of hu huaahtJ Uttfs pim Uc Chiut «, 

\ 120 n rulmtr, 18711 

\SiAvxt, Ihstory 0/ Mtan p 300, footnote 363 (Trubner, 

187b Lut probably ft-icbed the Early Church through the 

''e>ih»ans, vj that Buddha might lx tailed skulhnnos, as the Scythian 
ftlgiojs foum^r, Without impbmg that he w i*> a Inirn Sc}thian tide 
/ enaj ix * / 4 «///<, p 14a 
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Tibetin records might settle the point These hopes have, 
however, been disappointed, as the earliest Tibetan records 
prove to be a reflex of foreign influences rather than a deposi- 
tory of indigenous traditions 

Tibet, Khoten, and other countries to the north of the Artificial 
Himalayas, on adopting Buddhism, more or less unconsciously x^|,e^tan^ 
re-cast their national traditions into Buddhist moulds ^ These traditions 
countries formed the meeting place of two distinct streams of 
civilisation, — the material civilisation of China, and the religious 
civilisation of India. Some of the early 1 ibetan legends seem 
to be clumsy copies of the stories of the first Chinese sovereigns 
recorded in the Bamboo Books - The Tibetan classics further 
obscure the historical facts, by a tendenev to trace the ro) al lines 
of Central Asia to the family or earl} converts of Buddha, as 
<ertim mediaeval families of Europe claimed descent from 
the \\ ise Men of the Fa^t , and noble i^entes of Rome found 
iheir ancestors among the heroes of the Trojan war Thus 
the first libetin monarch derived his line from Prasenadjit, 

King of Kosala the life-long friend of Buddha, and the 
djnast} of Khoten rlamied, '^s its founder, a son of King 
Dharmisoka 

The truth is, that while I iba obt'' led much of its material 
eivihsation from Ch na Us lUedieinc, its mathematics 
weuhts and niewirL^, il-^ eh'-ono^ogv, its clothing, its mul- trad ions 
l);.rnes tea and ardent sjunts it received its religion and kt^-ers 
from India, togcdier with it'' ph losOphv, and Us ideal of the 
spiritual hft I he mission of the seven Tibetan noblcN to India 
to find an alphabet tor the v et unwr it^n ianc:v.age of Tibet is an 
historical event of the 7th cenu rv v n I iic Indi in monastery 
of Xalanda w is produced widi iiJel n in the great Hsam)as, 
ui icligious house at I hasa I he beMveen Chinese 

and Indnn intlucnces disclosed it^clt ahke in the public J sputa- 
tions of the lihcian seet>. and m the inner intnguca ot the 
palace One of the create st of the 1 ibetan monirchs married 
two wives, — an Indian ]mncL:>s who brought Buddhist images 
from Nepal, and 1 C print who broujat silk-b^ocadeb 

and whisk) from China \\e must iiKretorc receive with 
caution the evidence as to the original «iignification of the 
word bakja, derived from the rnords of a nation which 
was so largelv indv-bted for Us ideis and lt'^ traditions to later 
foreign sources 

’ Farl) ni',torKs of Tibet and khoten, m \fr RockhilU LiU c^I f/te 
Timitiha^ p 232, etc 

* Mm p 203 * / M rP -J3“2I5 
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That eMdence should, howe\er, be stated The Tibetan 
tradjtion^^ sacred books preser\e an account of the bak)a creation , of the 
ns to the non-sexual procession of the ancient Sakja kings, and of the 
bak)as settlement of the Sak}as at Kapila, the birthplace of Buddha 
Iheir chief seat was the kingdom of Kosala, near the southern 
base of the Himalayas libttan traditions phre the early 
Indian homes of the bak\as on the banks ol tlie Bhfgirathi, as 
distinctly as the t cdic h\iiins pi ice the bonus of the primitive 
Ar\ans on the mbutaries of the Indus T iu) claim, indeed, 
for Buddha a Kshattnyan descent from liu noble Ishkvaku or 
bolar line But it is clear that the race customs of the Indo- 
Sakyas dmered m some respects irom those of the Inclo-Aryans 
r-Li. \t birll , the bak\a mfint uas made to bow at the feet of a 
cu-toTTs image lak-ha bak\a lari ana w)u< h, on ilu presentation 

of Budoln h>ch bowed down to the dnine ihild ^ In regard 
to marriij^c tne old 'sak\a Inv js Mid to ha\c alKmtd a man 
only one wile - I he dead were di^^po^td efU bun tU illhough 
cremation w i', not unknown In iht tipts oi fuiurd mounds 
of Buddhism i*. apjaienth seen a rej ‘reduction of the ro\al 
Scythian tomb'' ol which Herouoti s sjieak^ Perhaps more 
rcmarkaole i* the rc^^.mbhnce of the great coikcea^e of 
Budulnb companion to the Scythian holocaus-ts of the 
follow strv juu and horses of a dead inoinn h ** On the 


ic 

[ ur h 
n Ird t., 
P 634 
\ o 


death of Buddha at cording to tlu 1 ibclan texts a co decease 
of iS 000 of I - disciples took jhee On tne i ca».h of the 
faithful Maut^ y ax ana the co-deccasC of dwciples amounted 
to 70000, wiiilc on that of Sariputra the co decease of 
Jiuddhist ascj^i ( s wa*% as high as So, 000 J he composite 
i<lea of a code-cease of followers to^eiiier with a funeral 
mound oxer the, relics of an illustrujiis personage, wai* m 
accordance with ob^e juits of the brxtlu m isjie 

Whatexcr max be the \alue of auth anal<»gus, tne influeme 
of the bcxthian dx nasties m Northern India i^ a historual 
fa^t 1 he Norlnern or 1 ibtian form of Buddhism, rejjrescnted 
by the Scythian monarch kanishka and the iouiih Council^ 
m 40 A,f), soon made us wax down to the phins of Hindu- 
stdn, and during the next si\ ccntunt.s competed with the 
earlier Buddhism of Asoka I lie f liinese i>Ugnm m 629-645 


* 3 Ir J ife 0f the Budtthn^y 17 ^ Id \i 15 

^ iUr<K]/tus i\ 71, 127 

* I he -^uuijhtci of the king s comulniR, c\ p ht rcr, anl fallow tis is 
al^o mennotiecl 10 Hcrodotu , u 71 ami 72 

* Mr K^»ckl ill >» / tjr c/ tie Buidltn^ p 141 U oim it 3, j-nd p 14S 
‘ Kttrtif miUt Otunfa ta {( ejloii fa*-c ^ j 54 



SCYTBIC{?) JATS AND RAJPUTS 


A u found both the Northern or Scjthic and the Southern 
forms of Buddhism in full vigour in India. He spent fourteen 
months at China-pati, the town where Kanishka had kept his 
Chinese hostages in the Punjab , and he records the debates 
between the Northern and Southern sects of Buddhists m 
various places 1 he town of China-pati, ten miles west of the 
Beas ri\er,^ bore witness to later ages of the political connection 
of Northern India with the Trans-Himalayan races of Central 
and Eastern Asia The Scythic influence in India was a Scythic 
d>nastic as well as a religious one The evidence of coins 
and the names of Indian tribes or reigning families, such as 
the Sakas, Huns, and Nagas, point to Scythian settlements 
as fir south as the Central ProMnees - 

Some scholars bdievc that the Scithians poured down upon scythian 
India m such masses as to supplant the preMOus population elemenum 
I he Jats or Jat-> ^ who now number 4 } millions and form one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of the Punjab, are identified with the 
Getae , and their great sub di>ision the Dhe with the Dahae, 
whom Strabo places on the shores of the Caspian This 
\iew has receued the support of eminent in\ estigators, from 
Professor H H ihon to General Cunningham, the late 
Director (icnorai of the Vtli'ieological Simc) of India** The 
existing di\ ision bawe^n the Tats and the Dhe has, indeed been < i) T 1 e 
traced back to the contigu!t> of the Massa-getae or Great 
Cictae/ and the IHhac, who dwelt side b} side m Central Asia, 
and who ma\ ha\e advanced together dunng the Scvthian 
movements towards India on the decline of the Gr-eco-Baetnan 
Empire \\ ithoiit pressing such identifications too closel} in 
the service of particular theories, the weight of authorit) is in 
favour of a Scvthnn origin for the Jats the most numerous and 
valuable section of the agricultural population of the Punjab 
\ similar descent has been assigned to certain of the Rajput 


^ Cicncril eunnin^h'im //; Oe ^ i / p 20D 

* Muir < / /i t cinp v \ol i C Grant % </S 

(///// Ctfilral K\ , etc (Nagpur, 1^70' Kepor^s of the if ^ < 

/opcai Smvtx of /ftim aui of Ui^sfern Jt iia , Piofe^sor H II 

(and l>r J? Hall), / / ////// ftn ina, 11 134 

® The word oecius. a'. J Us and Jvts but the identit) of the two forms 
ha<i been eslnhlishtd b) rcfitcnce to the 4 in i 4 k an Some are now 
Hindus, others Miihamnudin> 

^ See among other placc<5, part IN of his Inhicoh^ua! Rtporfs^ 19 

* Mas^a means ‘ great in Pehkvi 

® It should be mentioned, however, that Dr Trumpp believed them to 
l>e of Ar) an origin d Vor* , xv p 690) See 

Mr J Peaimes’ admirable edition of Sir Henry Elhott & Glossary of th^ Raics 
of th^ Ncrtfi To in cs, \oI \ pp 130-137, ed 1869 
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tribes* Colonel Tod, still the standard historian of Rdiisthin, 
strongly insisted on this point 

The relationship between the Jals and the Rajputs, 
although obscure, is acknowledged ind although the jus 
i^onnubt! no longer exists between them, an inscription seems 
to show that thw> intennaincd in the 5th century ad‘ 
P^ofe'^bO^ Cowell indeed, icgards the arguments for the bcjtbic 
descent of the Ri^puis as nuondusivc' But authorities of 
weight hwc deduced, ahke from lot rl ln^ t slig Uam and 
fioin J^anskru hteratuu i ^c\thlc ongin f ir the T Us and for 
^cit*m ot the Raiput tnbes 1 he (luc^tion has lately been 
cj^cus'^ed, with the kilncs^ of locil knowledge, h\ Mr Dcnzil 
P'bttsop the chict Ccnsis oincer lor tho IVnfib in ihSr 
Hi-> conclusions are — lir^^t tnit the tcinis Rnput and Jii 
ladicite a dUKrence in (Kcuinion ind not m oru n Second, 
iiU e\ui \t the\ rejUtSLnt owM » i wn^s of ini^r ition, sepa- 
laicvi In an inters al of lh„^ bU< to on^ aiui liic same 

^.thme ock Ihnd tnit w^h oti T Us ind R uputs were 
or were not 01 ginall) distin< td tb^ two now lorm i <ommou 
stov-k the oiUinct on between T an<l Rojul bting social 
1 uber than ethnic ^^c ''hall sL^^tnU e'^rlkr niki Uions ot 
( entral Wan boid^s '-applied certain of me N iga, cr 
•-oc a ^td aoo^^aind, races of Inan 

] 'scMl K s^itlciiiLnts were iv i cIil* ucd wilh<»ut i struggk 
\s Citndn (xti^ ta hid lucanced nnm ihe(i>n^eii< \tltv,4nd 
robed bar k tl u tid^ of CjI 0,1 Ba» '-mx < mpi.st 312-3061 c 
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so the native princes who stemmed the torrent of Sc>thian 
in\asion are the Indian heroes of the first century before and 
after Christ Vikramidit}a, King of Ujjain, appears to have 
won his paramount place m Indian story by driving out the 
invaders An era, the Sainvaf^ beginning m 57 bc, 
founded in honour of his achievements Its date ^ seems 57 

at variance with his legendary victories over the Scythian 
Kanishka m the ist centur} after Christ ^ But the very title 
of Its founder suffices to commemorate his struggle against 
the noithern hordes, as Vikramddit}a Sak^ri, or VikramadiUa, 
the Enemy of the Sc}thians 

Ihe name of Vikraniddit)a, ‘A Acr} Sun in Prowess/ was 
borne, as we have seen, h> se\eral Indian monarchs In 
later ages their separate identity was merged in the anaent 
renown of the Slater of the Scythians, who thus combined the 
fune of many Yikramadit}aa Ihere was a tendencA to 
assign to his period the most eminent Indian works in science 
andpoetrA, — works which we know must belong to a date long 
after the first century of our era His reign forms the Augustan 
era of Sanskrit literature , and tradition fondly ascribed the 
highest products of the Indian intellect during many later cen 
tunes to toe ])oet'> and philo'^.ophers or Nine Gems, of thi*^ 

\ ikrannditAa s Court \s C handra Gujaa, who freed India from 
the (iieeks, IS cekbraHd m the drama Mudrd rakshasa , so 
VikramaditAa, the Aancpnshtr of the ScAthians, forms the central 
rOAal personage of the Hindu stage 

Vikr iin iditA a\ aohieA einciU'' howcA er, furnished no final de r m 
liA crane V, but mcith torman epwode in the long struggle lAetween 
the Indian dAnistics and new races from the north A^nother v > ' 
])opular era, the SUj, hterall) the Sc\thian takes its com 
mcncenient in 78 a D " and supfio^ed to commemorate the 
defeat of the St ) thnns In a king of southern India Salnahani ^ 

I Hiring th( sei lii centuries w Inch followed three powerful mon 
archies, the Senas, Guptis and\ ilabhis established themsehes 

^ StZj/xn^ the ‘\ear’ Uic uneertiintv which surrounds c^en 
long ncctpled linct-r po*>t m Iiulnn ch’"otioK\\ le seen fiom lU T 
1 eigusfi»on piper *On Ibi SiVa nnd Mini'll an l Gupta eias 
Ain j^is Soi , I^cw ScHcn, m>| mi ' c^.pccnih p 172 

I he Hu^hka, J««-hka, and Kanishki fi in % ol the Tuf 

or Chromcks of Kashmir arc piovcd bv nwc notions to belong to the 4th 
ccntuiy of the ‘scUucidan en, ot the i^c ceminv v n 

* Moiuh), 14th M uch 78 A n Tub m s»i>k 

* (.lenual < unnaighim , sec ako Mr 1 dw Ihom'is* letter dated i6tk 

bcptcmlnr JiS74 fr» J/jf Uaumt which tins dalewithm the period 

of tlu Karii'.hki finub (2 i c to 87 \ n ^ 
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Seiaa( 5 >ah) m Northern and Western India. The Senas and Singhaj,, <#r 
to Sufiishtra, are traced by coins and inscriptions from 6o 

235 \ D or 70 B.C to after 235 a d ^ After the Senas conic the Ctuptas 
of KA^AtJ,^ln the NorthA^estem Proiinces, the Middle Land 
Oupta of ancient Brahmanism 'Ihe (juptas introduced an era of 
31^70 commencing m 319 a.d , and ruled in person or 

b} \icero}s o\er Northern India during 150 >cars, as far to 
the southwest as Kathiawar The Ciupta duiast) was over- 
thrown b} foreign in\adors, apparentl) a new influx of Huns 
or Tartars from the north west (450-470 a,o ), 

\akbhi The Valabhis succeeded the Guptas, and ruled over Cuteh, 
4^^732 lk^mba>,'Jand Malwa from 480 to after 722 \ u * 

Ah “ The Chinese pilgrim, Hiucn Isiang, gives a full aetouni of 
the court and people of \ ilabhi (6^0-640 e v ) Buddhism was 
me State religion, but heretics, / 1 Hnhmans, abounded , and 
the Buddhibts themselves were divided between the northern 
school of the Scvthian d) nasties and the southern or Indian 
school of ^\^oka I he \ alibhis seem to have been overthrown 
hy the earU Vrab invaders of Sind in the 8th centurv 


Long 
’fUL aie 

Vvihic 


The relations of these three Indnn d\ nasties, the benas, 
Guptas, and \alabhis, to the successive hordes of i>c)thians, 
who pouTtd down on Northern India, arc olisiure Ihere 


57^r°tc al>“ndant evidence of a long-continued struggle, hut the 
344 A t> efforts to atiix dates to its chief episodes have not jet pro 
duced results which cm be accepted as t.iiil Iwo \ ikrann- 
ditja bikaris, or vanquishers of the bcvthians, are required 
for the purposes of chronologj and the grcit battle of Koiur 
near Multan, in which the Scvthian hosts perished has been 
shifted backwards and forwards troin 7b to 544 a i> 

Tne truth seems to be that, during the first six tenturies ol 
the Christian era the teirtunes of the s< v l.ian or I irt ir rates 


rose and fell from time to time m Northern India I hey more 
than once sustained great dcieats mu ihtj more than onte 
overthrewr the native dv nasties Ihtr presenee is pujaibrlj 
* B) Mr Newton Vt Mr f 1 hernia- i.n tht t < m-. 1 f tht S»h Kii^s, 
Ke* /Gf* p 44(ik76, , .iidljt I fa„uss(,n, 

J &y As Atfk , 18S0 


^ Nuw a town of omj 16,646 inliabiunK m } wklt b .1 hisinct Imr 
wi h ruiOs vxtcmbng over a semtcia'c lif 4 miJts m fJrnu u 1 
^Lat*dcvha, induamg the crlkcioraitSi of '-ikvi, Ukoa^ n, Kaika 
zu * parts of Baroiia ltrr4i<>r> 


< I he gttH.ab47 om u ^fiail ly M, | U<„iu}s. /// tx/nt 


At was the jKiputarl) rcceudl tom ncmornittl hy iht 
‘between 524 and 544 A 1 / it* suggts td by l>x I Lfgusson jp 284 

4 y^strffa/ Si>< ^\<A XU ; m i88o 
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attested dunng the century before Christ by Vikramaditya 
(S7 B c ?) , during the ist century after Chnst, it is represented 
by the Kanishka family (2 b c to 87 a d ) , it was noted by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, about 535 a d 
A recent vmter on the subject^ believes that it was the 
white Huns who overthrew the Guptas betiieen 465 and 470 
A D He places the great battles of Korur and Maushari, 
which ‘freed India from the Sakas and Hiinas/ between 524 
and 544 A D But these dates still he in the domain of in- 
ductive, indeed almost of conjectural, history Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, who traded in the Red Sea about 535 ad, speaks of 
the Huns as a powerful nation in Northern India in his dajs ^ 

While Greek and Scythic influences had thus been at work in The pre- 
Northern India during nine centuries (327 b c to 544 ad), 
another (so called indigenous) element was profoundl) affecting anc»ent 
the future of the Indian people A previous chapter has traced 
the fortunes, and sketched the present condition, of the pre- 
Aiyan ‘aborigines ^ The Brahmanical Aryans never accompIifi>hed 
a complete subj ugation of these earlier races 1 he tribes and 
castes of non ^rvan origin numbered in 1872 about iS millions 
in British territory , while the castes who claim a pure Arjan 
descent arc under 16 millions^ The pre \r)ans have influ- 
enced the popular dnlccc'^ of evtrv Province, and in "southern 
India they still give their speech to 28 millions of people 
Ihe Vedic i>cttlements along the five rivers of the Punjab 
y^CTQ merclv colonics or confederacies of \r\an tribes, who had 
pushed m among a non Arvan population AVhen an Arv an Their 
family advanced to a new terntorv it had often, as m the case 
of the Pdndaia brethren, to clear the forest and drive out the 
aboriginal people Ihia double process constantly repeated 
Itself, and as late as 1657, when the Hindu Raja founded the 
present citv of Bariillv, hi:> hrst work was to cut down the 
jungle and c \pel the old Katheny as 1 he ancient Brahnnnical 
kingdoms of the Middle Gand (Jlal/ija m the North- 

Western Provinces and Oudh, were surrounded bv non-\rvan 
tribes All the legendary adv ances bey ond the northern centre 
of Aryan eivihsation, narrated in the epic poets, w^re made into 
^ Hr J 1 ergusson, ^yttnia/ , pp 2Sa--2l>4, etc ^iSbo) 

* Tif/o^ra/Aia C /t/is / hb xi p ^36 ati/ hcr^ni»^on, 

® This latter nunibenncUuled both Hr ihman" \ 10 , -,74 444^ 'viid Kshattrija*! 
an*l KajpiUs {5,240 495^ Put, as w e h \\ c ju^t st t n, some of the Rajpwt tribes 
are behexed to be of scy ihie <»rigm, whik others have betn incorporatcil from 
confessedly non Aryan tribes (tw# p Qi) Muh non Vrvan Kijputs 
more than ov\uuimbei my &urv)\aK of ihe Voisws of pi k Vtyan dv.scent 
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the teintor}" of nonAr)an nets A\hcn we begin to catch 
historical glimpsc'i of India, wt iind the tountnes c\tn aiound 
the noith<,rn \r}'in cliWc mkd In non 'ihc 

Nandas, whom Clnndia CiUpn succeeded in Bchar, apjx^ai as 
a Sudra oi non Vnir d^nas^^ and nccoidiiu to one account, 
Chandra Gupta and hi'- grandson Asoki came of the same stock ^ 
The Buddhist icn^ion did much to in(on>oi itc the pre \i\ \i\ 
tribes into tne Indian ]>oht) Dunn^ the lonjj struggle of the 
Indo Anans aaamst Greco Bactinn and Sr\thi in inroads (627 
I c to 5J.4 \ i> ) the Indian aljon^in il r ic«,s must ha\c hid in 
incrcas i,g import met w heihcr a'* enemies 01 allies \l the end 
of thit strUj3,^lc, we aisctuti them i ding in some of the finest 
tracts of \crthe n Iid ’ In ilmost e\cr\ District thioughout 
0 h iP ^ t e NorJi \\ cs ern 1 iomi (cn ruined towns and foils 
'rc iscnbed to iborui I laces who uled t duteici t periods, 
iccordin^ to t e oc il legeiic s )c ween the s»h and iith 
cenanit'' A ii U ^ en the Md unindin i >1 ^lest ^upphes 1 
h»*mcr 1 istoi e i ol » Itei icoo \ n non \x\in tnoe^ wcie 
«tu m } onsc'^moi et se^e’‘ilef these iK tiicts nu hid onl> 
been 1 ttt\ ^ s ed frciii oti er^ 
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or Scythian era took its commencement (78 a d ), is held by The 
some authoruicb to have been of 1 akshak descent ^ In the Tak&haVs , 
7th century a t> , J aki,^ perhaps derived from the same race, ^ 

\\as the capital of the Punjab The Scythic Takshaks, indeed, ^ 
are supposed to have been the source of the great Serpent Race, i8Sr a d 
the Takshakas or Nagas, \iho figure so prominenth m Sanskrit 
literature and art, and \\hosc name ib still burnt b> the Naga 
tribes of our own da\ 1 he 1 akkas remaining to the ]>resent 
lime arc found onl) in the Districts of Delhi and Kama! 

Iht} number 14305, of whom about three - fourths ha\e 
adopted the faith of I dam 

Inc words N iga and lakdiaka in Sanskrit both mean The 
a ‘snikt’ or taikd monster As the iakshakas ha\c been 
<juest ona])i\ connected with the Scjthian fakkas, so the Xagas 
hue ])etn domed b) conjecture in the absence of eMdence 
Irom the lirtar patriarch Xagas, the secoi d son of Llkhan 
I>oth the terms, Nag is and Iakshakas, stem to ha\e been 
iooscl} '’ppiiul b) the '^anskru wrPtrs to a \antt\ of non \nan 
ptopitb in India, who^^t religion was of an rnti Ar^an tjpe 
Wc kirn, for cxamjdT., how the tue Pmdaia brctlr^n of 
the Mut'iih'rui b’ ntvi t the kiiu I liv^haKa from 

hts primal il da\ i n rest Hit I ikshaks and Nacas 

Wert tilt tree art! stq trt wcr^i whose ru^_s and 

ubjetts ot adoration ha\t 1 upr^.s^t.d ^itii'^thes deepk on the 
•^rcLiteCti iv. ana sc til^ ti ul Iiui lit) included n a 
tuniustd 1 j nutr, st,\t-ril inerent rices of Scithh oruMi 

Iht <i:Ki luih uit\ 01 I rv.e '^nd '^onjcnt or^hip 1 1 Ind’a In ^ 
has dtbi u Itch scict ltd die ttrm Ml an tor tne ann kr\an 
eknicnts wnuh cn^t'-td mi huth in*o the Ini*rn rtigions 
both in iiiitni ind 1 imukrn tii Ka » I he Li rtvorda 
gno a lid u count ul the Xui gti)^ra!U \ 01 ancien India 
Ihe N kingdioins were both nunurous and powtrt \ and 

iiaddi i^ni dtiiitv* nuni t>i its io\ xi tomtits non ihLiii Iht 
M o I A , v». I e *^5 ^ *''7 ’ 

“ Inki or Vs r‘ r 45 nnks wt" oil n it (itntril C t ’ iint.lnm > 
ij Jti i i p 191 '»ivlM’’p\i «t Ihi^Tik hts lKv\t%tr 

tousi t > lie souh i ol iht 1 ik 1 x i*i Vux ndti s txpt i ion 

■* lod h\ V, \ I i p 5^ ltd a \tn dt ihOi 1 ni 1 oiitx 

• l>i I J tin,!!'’ on s /;c« at t // 4 > IP 7* 7 - vfi'dn 

Mustinn 4 , iSt'S) } tr the icsuUs ot mou iLtciu Joc^il ic-'tai<.h 
Mr Kivcit t irniLs m the Ji t*r i or tm /j Vi , /> / Ihe 

hnikt S\ml dm India, Vikkiu Vulp unn^-^ on Ko^ks Vonc Can 
mgs at M tiHpuri tc tht Ilonoui ih t Ki simh \ ishniuks Nii nan 
Mandlik s * Woiship m Wcstttn Indn, and othci cs^axsi in the 
i} 0 /nay rU xUo, A*/tv j j' ''/c'" i WcMtni 

In tia 
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Chinese chroniclers, indenl, classify the Nagi princes of India 
into two great divisions, as Buddhists and non - Buddhists 
The serpent-worship, which formed so t}pical a characteristic 
of the Indo Sc\ thic races, led the Chinese to confound those 
tribes with the objects of their adorations , and the fierce Indo- 
ScjthicXagas would almost seem to be the originals of the 
Dragon races of Chinese Buddhism and Chinese art The 
comproniiSLS to which Buddhism submitted, with a view to 
winning the support of the !Naga peoples, will be referred 
to m the following chapter, on the Rise of Hinduism 

\s the Greek mvadLr:> found Rawal Pindi District m 
possession of a Scythic race of lakkas in 327 b c, so the 
Musalman conqueror found it inhabited by a fierce non Ar} an 
race of Ghakkars thirteen huntired jears later 1 he Ghakkars 
lor a time impended the safety of Mahmud of Ghirni in 1008 
Fanshta describes them as savages, addicted to pohandr) and 
infanticide. The tide of Muhammadan conquest rolled on, 
but the Ghakkar:* remained in possession of their sub Hima 
la) an tract ^ In 1205 thev ravaged the l^unjab to the gates of 
Lahore, in 1206 thev stabbed the Muhammadan Sultan m 
his tent, and in spite of <oii\usion to Warn b) the sword, it 
was not till 1525 that thev made their submission to the 
hnq eror Babar in return lor a grant of terntor) During tht 
next ruo Centuries thev rendered great 'services to the >fughal 
uvnast) auamst the \fghan usurpers and roae to higlunflucnce 
in the Punjab Driven from the plains b\ the Sikhs in 1765 
vn, the Ghakkar chiefs niarntxiiied their independence m 
the Murree (Mam) Hills till 1S30, when ihev were 1 rushed 
after a bloudv struggle Ii ih49, Rawal Pmdi j>isse<l, with 
the rest of ine Sikh territories under British rule hut the 
(ghakkars revoked four vears afterwards, and threatened 
Murree, the summer capital of the Punjab, as laid) as 1S57 
The Ghakkars are now found m tne i^unjib Di-^truts of Kiw tl 
Pindi, Jehlani, and HaAira. 1 heir total number w is relumed 
at 25,789 m i8bi I he\ are descn >ed by their British ottieers 
is *a iinc spirited race, gentlemen in anrestrv and bearing, and 
clinging under all reverses to the tndiUons noble blood ’** 

I he population of Rawal Pindi Distn* t his been selected to 
Illustrate the Jong continued presence and viiibt) of the pre- 
\r)an tiuuent in Inrha Other parts of the country must be 

* I <ir a euinnary of later hi t t) s ^ art J ort K wv \l 1 iMa 
Dl t K ni , Z/tf /tiifcnai 0/ /u it i 

^ J} e Imp^uxl Oil t*iuf 6j huta^ r t*t UWWI VjSM lUsiRU r 
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more briefly dealt with Proceeding inwards into the North- 
AVestern Provinces, we everywhere find traces of an early 
Buddhist civilisation m contact with, or overturned by, rude 
non Aryan tribes. In Bareilly District, for example, the wild 
\hfrs from the north, the Bhils from the south, and the Bhars 
from the east, seem to have expelled highly-developed Aryan 
(ommunitics at some penod before 1000 a-d Still farther to 
the east, all remains of pre historic masonry in Oudh and the 
North-Western Provinces are assigned to the ancient Buddhists 
or to a non-Arvan race of Bhars 

ihc Bhars appear to have possessed the north Gangetic The Bhar*. 
phins m the centuries coeval with the fall of Buddhism Oudh 
Fhcir kingdoms extended over most of Oudh Loft) mounds 
covered with ancient groves mark the sites of their forgotten 
cities, and they are the mysterious ^ fort-buiiders ’ to whom 
the peasantry ascribe any rum of unusual size In the 
central valley of the Ganges, their power is said to have 
been crushed by the bharki dvnastv of Jaunpur in the end injaun- 
of the r4th century In the Districts north of the Gan- 
gctic plain, the Bhars figure still more prominently in local 
traditions, and an attempt has been made to trace their con- 
tinuous historv In Gorvkhiir Disirict, the aboriginal in Gorakh 
Ibarus and Bhars seem to have overwhelmed the evrly 
outposN of \r\an civilisation several centuries be^’ore Christ 
i heir apiicarim c on the scene is connected with the rise of 
Huddhsm i hey became v tssils of the Buddhist kingdom 
t)t Behar on the south-east and on the fall of that power, 
ai)out 550 \r>, they reclamed their independence The 
Chintic piknm in the 7th ctiiturv comments in thi^ rej^ion 
on the hrge number of monastcnci) and tower*; — the htter 
j^robably a luonunKnt of the struggle with the aboriginal 
Bhars, who were hero finally crushed between the 7^h and the 
icth centuries w In ihSi, the total Bhir jiopulanon 01 
Dudh and the North-Western Provinces numbered 349 113 

As we advince still farther ea^twirds into Bengal, we find 
that the non \r\an race^ have wuhm hi^torieal time supplied a 
hrge part of the Hindu |X)milation In the north, the Koch TheKodi 
cstibhshcd their dominion upon the riun-> ot the 
kingdom ot ksunrup, which the Afghan King of Bengal had Bengal 
overthrown m 1489 I he Koth gave their name to the 
N itivc btUc of Kteu Bi u \k , and their descendants together In Kmh 
with those of other non \ry in tribes, form the mass of 
IKople in the neighbouring British Districts, suGi as Rvnopcr In Rajjg- 
In iSbi, they numbered million in Northern Bengal andP^^ 
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Behar One j)art of them got nd of their low origin by becotn- 
mg and thus obtained the social cqualily which 

Islam grants to all nnnkind Ihe rc^t hT\e meigcd more oi 
less impeifccth into the Hindu population and about three- 
quarters ot a million of them claim, in Mrtiie of their position 
as an old dominant to belong to ilic Kslnttrn i castt 
rhea ci}\ tnemseUeb R oban^s, a ttrm cx'^cth coricsponding 
to the Kqpms of Western India J he Hnului/td Rqis of 
Kuca Benar obtnncd loi their ancestor‘s a divine ongm from 
Jicir Bi4>M n j:u»e iKvists in order to tKicc their iboriginal 
descent and imong ihc nobilit\ all mention of the Koih tnbu 
was avoiLcU Iht pcNent Mahama imiritd the dmghltr 
01 ccUbritcd thtisiK q ostlc Ktshab Chandn Hn, the 
reader of i^ae B^-ahmo He i'- in honoian nnur m the 

a*'x^a, Pnc" a oronn « j in Cikuui and 

''iii i a 
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\s we rise from the (jangctic plains into the highlands of 
the Central Provinces, we reach the abiding home of the non- 
.Vryan tribes One such rice after another — Gauhs, Ndgas, 

Gonds, Ahirs, Bhds — ruled from the Satpura plateau ^ Some 
of their chiefs and leading families now claim to be Kshattri>as^ 
and a section of one of the lowest races, the Chauhans, 
borrowed their mine from the noble ‘ Chauhan’ Rajputs 

In the Lower Provinces of Bengal, we find the delta in Lower 
peopled b} masses of pre \rvan origin One section of them 
has merged into lou*cia*>^ Hindus, another secuon has sought 
a more equal scciil organization by accepting tne creed of 
Munammad But such changes of laith do not alter their 
ethnical t\pe , and the Mjsalman of the delta differs as widel> 
in race from the Vlglun, ai> the low-caste Hindu of the delta 
differ-j from the Piralmnn I hroughout Southern India, the in 
non Vrvan tleiiKnU form almost the entire [opulation, and 
Invc bipplud tic ^rt-ii l)i j\ idun fam h of language which 
in. q»uk«-n In aS mill o s of | lOpk Iwo of our ol and 
mo:>t faithf il a Iil'* m thi. M uii l>i Piesidcncv the tnlu'^tenea 
d)nastv ot lr\Mn<t;rL and i 'e ancient princes of P lAotta, 
ne surviv \\ ot thi. i ino when n«»n \r\an r^lcd over 

Southern Inda 


I Ik "Mvthir ai 'L nl Uk am lont Xua and *>0 called 
ibongmil lrl>Ls, hue hovveve** not merJ) Ith behind 
Kinmnt'j nf rut^ m indivuhiil Din ikin Thov t wk. atiectedi 
Jk <hin(Kr cf the viholc p* ulil un, and profourdo 
mtlueiKed the IkIkN ind domeN k inNti*'Uion& 01 

Indu In ihe wt h ^hl\ ckvcloped commanaus 

of iIk \\m '.tovL, wor^hioping bruhi and irKidi) god^, 
honour 1^ woman, ind WManin^ to Ikt in ini «o'*iari po^i^ o^ 
m the fimilv hk Ilii 4 '‘id ind w k were t e Daft o” 
joait ruk^^ v)t the li Jo \i\in IhuinlI old liad* tms ot the 
freedom ot woman in ona the intieiit ttkr^ siinue m 

the s<KHiyam ata 01 Mudeiis Own Ghoue ot a IIiiNband, in 
the ejne j oems 

1 he curtim ut Wdie and Po^i Veda iitei iture tilk upon 
the scene beJuro the 5th tenluTS 1 i. hen the cuuam nseS 
un the douiestu ind rehaioiiN life of niedi 1.111 Inin, in the 


'ith f' 

an i Naei 
m aencc’- 
on 

Un luwm 


On the 
religion 
and 

dome^^tK 
life of 


> Ste C FM R \l r» o\ IM Js 7 W// » 1 d /< r r ft ni 1 hc Gauh:> modern 

arc Jocall) l>elieNCtl to hue l»ten eaihei tori InuMer^ tlnn the Gonds ^bee 
for example, article Svonfr', and some of the Gond chufs trice their 
descent ihrtnigU 54 gentratums ti> 1 wiH reconled ancestor isbigned to 91 
\ n (sec //f< /w/kz a/ Ca i, tc t of /// ^ ir^ irtiv.le MK vst h ik) 
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Puranas about the loth centur) a i) , a \a^t change has taken 
place The people are no longer sharply divided into civilised 
Allans and rude non-Arjans, but into castes of a great mixed 
population Their religion is no longer a worship of bright 
and friendly gods, but a composite product of Ar>an si)iritu'\l 
conceptions and non-Arjin superstitions The position of 
woman Ins also altered for the worse Husband and wife are 
no longer ‘joint rulers ’ of the household 1 he M uden s Ow u 
Choice has fallen into disuse, or survived onlj as a Court 
jiagenn the custom of child-marnage has grown up The 
widow has been condeinntd to a life of privation, or Ins 
been taught the merit of eUinguNhmg her c\isiencc on her 
husband s funeral pile 

The following chapter will exhibit this amorpluais growth, 
f'opu)»rb known as Hinduism Orthodox Hindus an. 
The unionuna^elv m the habit of cinnnng iIk authonlv of the 
thf mediaeval institution^ tor the tvil as wcl) as for 
the jood -ks a matter of fact ib^,se institutions arc the ji>mt 
jifoduct of nom-knan darkne-^ and of Xrv-^n iubl Ihc 
Scv«.hc, and Na::!, and so<ailcd aboriginal rices with their 
mditicrtucc to human suffering their poU andru bousvhold'- and 
their v^ur^hip of fear and blood have !eU their mark deep in 
th. Hin ’u law-codes m the terron/ine of the Hindu religion 
and n the degradation of womar 1 s<holirship hl^ 

shown that the worst feature of Hindu >n. widow burninu hatl 
no authont} in the ^ eda ^Micn Jt i> well unuer'-tocwi 

that tne darker features of HinauiNin as i whok rest not 
ui>on the \cdic scriptures, but are the result of i human 
compromise with non Ar>an barbaiism, the task of the Indian 
reformer will be half accomplished It is with a true j#opuhr 
instinct that tne great religious movements of India in our da> 
reject the authoritv of medho-va! Hinduism and apptd ba<k 
to the \ eda. 
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CH \PTER \ III 

R OI- HI^DLISM (750 lO 1520 A 1 ) ) 

From these diverse races pre-\r)an, Aryan, and Sqthic, 
the population of India has been made up Ihe task of 
organ iziniT tb^ni fell to the Brahmans That ancient caste, 
which had never quitted the scene even during the height 
of the Buddhibnc supremnc}, stepped forward to the front 
of the stage upon the deca) of the Buddhi:,t faith The 
Chinese pilgrim, about 640 \ o had found Brahmanism 
and BuddhiMii CO exisling througl out India The conflict of 
creeds brouglit forth 1 great line of Brahman apostles from 
the h>th to the 1 6th centui) \d with occasional succe^sor^ 
down to our own dav The di^mtegriiion of Buddhism 
we have seen, occupied min) hundred ) ears, perhaps from 
300 to 1000 \ 1^ ^ 

1 he Hindus tike the Sth centurv is the turning point in the 
struggle About 750 \ D , arose 1 holv Brahman of Bengal, 
Kumanla Bhitti In mine, j>revt.hing the old Vedie aoctnne 
of a personal Creator and God ik tore thi:> rcihctic theologv 
the impersonal abstractions o( iht Buddhists ^succumbed and 
according to a later legend the relormcr wielded the sword ot 
the flesh not less trenchintl) than ilie weapons of iht^ spirit 
A Sanskrit writer, Madhivi Veh ifv i Oi the 14th centurv vi> 
rthles how Sudhanwan a ]»unct in Southern India com 
nundtd lub servants to pul to deuh the old men and the 
ihiUlrvii of the Buddhists irom the bndec of Rama [the ridge 
of re*efb whuh connects Indu with Cevlonj to the Snowv 
Mountain let him who Slavs not, be slain - 

' i rom the Ivnguage of iht SavMhvimi Tundinkv trindited in*o 
Chinese before the end of the jtd centur) V n, II H "WiKon infeis 
that even nt that i ul) date ‘the e vrtoi eif the bmKlhist^ had ntl been one 
of unmteriupicd success, a]thou^^h the upposztion had not l^etn ^ueb as 
to atrest their proj^ress * (/ij ri f wd u p 360 e<i iho2 Ihee'u&tenee 
of Ituddhism in India is abundant?) attested to 1000 \ u 

® qjuoled b> H II Wilson ;// *st;t aV> Bi'isena /mri ^ 
AUitthtof skuiMt^ vo) i\ p 7oh, C oltbrooke b , p 190 
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True value It IS needless to say that no sovereign existed at that time 
m India whose power to persecute extended from the Himd 
la} as to Cape Comorin So far as the legend has any truth, 
It refers to one of many local religious reprisals which took 
place at the Indian courts during the struggle between the 
Buddhists and the Brahmans Such reprisals recurred in later 
da\s on a smaller scale between the n\al Hindu sects The 
legend of Kumdnla is significant, however, is placing on a re- 
ligious basis the senes of man\ -sided evolutions which resulted 
in Hinduism The«*e evolutions were the result of ethnical 
jjrocesbes more subtle than the scheming of ain caste of men 
The Brahman*; gave a direction to Hinduism, but it was the 
natural development of the Indian races which produced it 
TwofoM Hinduism is a social organization and a religious con 
federac\ As a social organization, u rests upon caste, wnh 
i-m, Its roots deep down in the ethnical clement^ of the Indian 
people As a religious confedeiarv, it n^presunts the coali 
tion of the old Vedic faith of the Brahman^, with Buddhism 
on the one hand, and with the rudtr rites of the pre \r)an 
and IndoScvthic races on the other 

c barite The ethnical bas^is of caste is disclosed m the fou’-foid div is.on 
of Hindu* q{ the people into the ‘twice-born’ Ar>an castes, including 
the Brdhmans, Kshattn)a^ (Rajputs) and \aisvas, and the 
The nee ‘once bom ’ non- liyan Sudns T he C ensus proven that thib 
ou^uj of ciassincation remains the fundamental one to the iirestnt day 
The three ‘twice born castts '>till wear the sacred thread, and 
cloui} a joint, although an unequal, jnhent-’nre in the holy 
books of the ^ eda The ‘ onte-born ’ castes arc still denied 
the sacred thread, and their mitiilion into the old religious 
literature of the Indo \r\ans has onh been effected b> the 
secular teaching of our Anglo-Indian schools But while caste 
has thus Its foundations deep in the distinctions of race, its 
superstructure is regulated bj another '‘jstein of diviaton, based 
cn the occupations of the ]>coplc 1 he carlv classification of 
the people mav be expressed either tthnicallj as 'twicediom' 
Aryans, and *once-bom’ non \rj3ns or swiall), as priests. 
Modified wamors, husbandmen, and serfs On these two principles of 
by'occu classification, according to race and to cniplojnient, sul! 
aMd**"o- further modified by geographical {josmon, has been built up 
cah«> ' the ethnical and social organimion of Indian caste 
Cor»« From the resulting cross-divisions arises an eveesstae coin- 
pWxity plexity, which renders any brief exposition of caste suiierficiaU 
”***’’ * As a rule, it may be said that the Aryan or ‘twice-bcmi' 
castes adhere most closely to the ethnical pnnciple of 
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division^ the ‘once-born* or distinctly non- Aryan to the 
same principle, but profoundly modified by the concurrent 
principle of employment , while the mixed progeny of the two 
are classified solely according to their occupation But even Even the 
among the Brdhmans, whose pride of race and continuity of 
tradition should render them the firmest ethnical unit among ethnical 
the Indian castes, classification by employment and by geo- 
graphical situation plays a very important part, and the Brah- 
mans, so far from being a compact unit, are made up of several 
hundred castes, who cannot intermarry, nor eat food cooked 
by each other They follow every employment, from the 
calm pandtts of Behar in their stainless white robes, and the 
haughty pnests of Benares, to the potato growing Brdhmans 
of Orissa, ‘ half naked peasants, struggling along under their 
baskets of yams, with a filthy little Brihmanical thread over 
their shoulder ’ ^ 

In many parts of India, Brahmans mp} be found earning The Brah 
their livelihood as porters, shepherds, cultivators, potters, and 
fishermen, side by side with others who would rather star\ e 
and see their wives and little ones die of hunger, than 
demean themselves to manual labour, or allow food prepared 
by a man of inferior caste to pass their lips Classification b} 
locality introduces another set of distinctions among the 
Brdhmans In Lower Bengal jails, a con\ict Brahman from 
Behar or the Norih-A\ estem Provinces used to be highly 
valued, as the only person who could prepare food for all classes 
of Brdhman prisoners In 1S64, the author saw a Brihman 
felon try to starve himself to death, and submit to a flogging 
rather than eat his food, on account of scruples as to whether 
the birthplace of the North-^\ estern Brahman who had cooked 
It, was equal m sanctit} to his ov\n native distnct Ihe 
Brihmans are popularly divided into ten great septs, according 
to their locality, five on the north, and five on the south of the 
Vindhya range ^ But the minor distinctions are innumer- 
able Thus, the first of the five northern Brahman septs the 

^ See Hunter s OrwJrt, vol 1 pp 238 <ed 1872) where 25 pages 
are devoted to the diversities of the Brahmans in occupation and lace 
Also HttidH Tribes and CasUs^ by the Kev W A Shernng, Introd. xxi 
vo! 11 (4to, Calcutta, 1S79} 

* Thus tabulated according to a Sanskrit mnemonic Sloka — 

I The five Gauras north of the Viudhja range — 

(1) The Sdrasikntasy so called from the country watered by 

the nver Saraswati. 

(2) The Kdn^aktth/as^ so called from the Kanynkubja or 

Kanauj country 
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Siraswatas in the Punjab, consist of 469 classes ' Shcmng 
enumerated 1886 separate Brdhmanical tribes* Dr* Wilson, 
of Bombai, carried his learned ^ork on Caste to the length of 
two \oIumes, aggregating 678 pages, before his death, but he 
had not completed his anahsis of e^en a single caste — the 
Brihmans 

The lower It will be readih understood therefore, how numerous are 
mor^cSm sub-dn isions and how complex is the constitution, of the 
picx lower castes The Rijputs now number 590 separatel}- 
named tribes in diffeient parts of India ^ But a process of 
s\nthe*;is as well as of inahhib has been going on among the 
Indian peoples In man\ outlying Provinces, we see non* 
An an chiefs and warlike tribes turn into Aryan Rajputs 
bclore oar eyes^ ^\cll known legends have been handed 
down of hrge bodies of aliens being incorporated from 
time to tune e\en into the Brahman caste ^ But besides 
these * manufactured Brihmans'and the ethnical s\ncreusms 
which the\ represent, there has been a steadv process of 
amalgamation among the Hindus b\ mixed mamige,^ The 
Shemng, ‘disjlay a great intermingling 
cav*^^^ of races. E\er3 caste exhibits thib confusion They form 
a li\mg and practical tesiimon\ to the fact that m former 
times the upper and lower classes of natnc ’^ontty by which I 

( 3 ) The Oanrax pioper, so called fron (, ur, r Pie countn 

of the Lower tiinj’ed 

(4) The C t of ii*e Proimcc of I *kila <*r Oilra lOribsa) 

(5) The Mat of the Pio\mce of Mahha tT rhut 
II Hie fi\e Dra\ lias south of the \ indl y a range— 

(1) Ihe MM asittta of the country of the Nlirathl hnguagt 
{ 2 ) lUc Aft /nras or of the cuunw> of the Klu,.w 

language 

(3) The Dt ttti/as |:roi#ci, of the cou* ry t.f v Iiri^ulmn »>r 
Tamp language 

{4) Tf e A'iirttafaf^ of ll*t Karn lULi, >r n. ^ ^nntry of the 
Canarese language 

(S) The Gtityaras, of Gurjaraditra, or di* chantry of ilic 
Gujniati language 

^ Compiled hj Pan Ik Radha Knshni, quotul by Dr J U d tjji, Mta$t 
( part lu pp 126-133. 

- IlmJu 7 rths and xxu xUi tol u t4to, < alcuUa, 1S79) 

* Sherrmg, //tndn frtKs and Ca$U\^ vol a pp Jv -lx% 

* 'xre dhciring, IJindu 7 >i/Vi and ta A/, vo) a p Jxva 

Hunter's Onssa, vol c p 247 pn OuUhj, p 24b un Bhagalpurb 
|x 254 (m Malabar), etc 

* >>ee two inieroHUi^ aiucU* from opposite potnit of view, on tlie 
^mtlictu. avfXKt* of m.e, ly the Kev Mi Shu-nns, »f Ifenaivs, and l.> 
Ju|;ea<lM Clianiiw &hu.t, m tlie Calcutta Xat-tt, Oct liiiio 
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mean the Hindu and non-Hindu population of India, fomed 
alliances with one another on a prodigious scale, and that the 
offspring of these alliances were in many instances gathered 
together into separate castes and denominated Siidras 

The Hmdu custom now forbids marriage between (i) per- The slow 
sons of the same gotra or kindred, and (2) persons of different 
castes but this precise double rule has been arrived at only Hindu 
after many intermediate experiments in endogamous and exo- 
gamous tribal life The transitions are typified by the polyandry 
of Draupadi in the Mahdbhdrata, and by many caste customs 
relating to marriage, inheritance, and the family tie, which 
survive to this day Such survivals constitute an important 
branch of law, in fact, the domestic * common law ' of India, - 
and furnish one of the chief difficulties m the way of Anglo- 
Indian codification Thus, to take a single point, the rule^j Survi\ aK 
regarding marriage exhibit every phase from the compulsory 
polyandry of the old Nairs, the permissive polyandry of the 
Punjab Jats, and the condonement of adultery with a husband’s 
brother or kinsman among the Karakat Velldlar^ of Madura , 
to the law of Le\ irate among the Ahirs and Nunivas, the legal 
re-marnage of w idow s among the low-caste Hindus, and the 
stringent provisions against such re-marnages among the higher 
castes. At this da\, the Nairs exhibit several of the stages in 
the advance from polyandne to monogamous mstitutionb 
The conflict between polyandry and the more civilised mamage 
system of the Hindus is going on before our eyes in Malabar 
Among the Koils, although polyandry is forgotten, the right ot 
disposing of a girl in mamage still belongs, m certain cases 
to the maternal uncle, — a relic of the pohandne system of 
succession through females This tribe also preserves the form 
of marriage by ‘capture ’ 

Ihe Brihmanas indicate that the blood of the Hindus \ucient 
was, even in the early po^t-Vedic period, greatly intermingled ^ 

Ihe ancient marriage code recognised as lawful, unions of 
men of higher caste with females from an> of the lower ones 
and their offspring'* had a quite different social status from 

* Calatita c\lu p 225 

* Among man^ treatise^ on this snUjtct, Anhui bteek ^ la k and Cu\((sm 

of Hindu Costco HS68) deals with e:>tern India , ^ J n o/ Hindu 

Law (1877), and Ilurntirs etc , may lie quoted for the 

Madras PresuUncy , Beamei»* admirable edition of Sir Henry Elliot ^ 

Tribes of ihe North IFesitT/i provinces^ and bhcning^ Hindu Tnb s 
(besides more strictly legal trcatife»es}, for Bengal 

* The TatShri^a Btdhmatta of the Krishna \ajttr Acda (quoted b> Dr 
J Wilbon, Casie^ i pp 127-132) enumerates 159 castes. ^ duuloiha 
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the progeny^ of illicit concubinage The laws of Manu 
disclose how widely such connections had influenced the 
structure of Indian society 2000 >ears ago, and the Census 
proves that the mixed castes still form the great body of the 
Hindu population In dealing with Indian caste, we must 
therefore allow, not only for the ethnical and gcographicaJ 
elements into which it n resohable, but il»o for the S}ntbeUc 
processes b> which it has been built up 
The'oc The same remark applies to the other principle of classifi- 
cation on which caste rests, nainch, according to the cmplo)- 
ca^te nieiits of the peoj^le On the one hand, there has been a 
teadenc\ to erect every separate emplovmcnt rn each separate 
changes Prov ince into a distinct caste On the other hand, there has 
jn ^ practice (which European observers are apt to over- 

cai»{es look) of the lower castes changing their occupation, and m 
some cases deliberate!) raising themselves in the social scale 
Thus the Vaisva caste, hteralK the iis or general body of 
the \r\an settlers, were m ancient times the tillers of the 
bUil The) have abandoned this laborious occujwt ion to the 
Sudra and mixed castes, and are now the merchants anji 
bankers of India. ‘Fair m complexion/ wntCb the most 
accurate of receri students of ca'^te- ‘with rather delicate 
featurc-N and a certain refinement depicted on their coun- 
tenances sharp of C)C, intelligent of face, and polite of 
The Vau.* bearing, the Vaisvas ‘must have radically changed since the 
da)S when their forefathers delved sowed, and rcatitd ’ Indeed, 
so great is the change that a healed controversv is going on m 
Hindu socict) as to whether the Bengali or merchant 

bankers are rcall) of VaiS)a descent or of a higher origin 
Such a rise in the social scale is usual*) the unconscious 
work of time, but there are also legends of distinct acts of self- 
assertion by individual castes In bouthern Indhi, the gold- 
fjohl smiths strenuously resisted tlic rule of the Brdhmans and for 
ages claimed to be the true spintuil euidts, st)hng themselves 
acharyas^ ‘religious teachers/ and wcannj; the sacred thread 
iheir pretensions are supjiosed to have given rise to the 
great division of castes in Madras into the ‘ Right hand/ or 
the cultivating and trading castes who supported the Brdhmans, 

^ JPraiihma For an arrangement of 134 InUtan castes, according to 
thcif ongin, ‘proccKsum’ from (i) regular full marriage by members 
• of the same caste, (2) antihmaf (3) proUthme^^ <4! Vrdtya <5) 

adultery, t6i incesit (7) degeneration , Wilson, Indian 11 pp 3«>-70 
* The Rev M A Shernng (deceased, alas, since the above was wnttcii, 
after a bfe of nobSe devotion ami self 'aenhet to the Indian people), 
Calcutta Hevtet October j8So, p 22a 
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and the ‘Left-hand/ chiefly craftsmen who sided with the artisan 
opposition to Brdhman supremacy ^ 

In Bengal, a similar opposition came from the literary class The 
The Dattas, a sept of the Kdyasth or writer - caste, re^ 
nounced the position assigned to them m the classification 
of Hindu society They claimed to rank next to the Brdhmans, 
and thus above all the other castes They failed, but a 
native author ^ states that one of their body, within the 
memory of men still living, maintained his title, and wore 
the sacred thread of the pure ‘twice-born^ The Statistical 
Survey of India has disclosed many self-assertions of this 
sort, although of a more gradual character and on a smaller 
scale Thus, in Eastern Bengal, where land is plentiful, the 
Shahas, a section of the Suns or degraded spirit-sellers, have. The 
in our own time, ad\anced themselves fiist into a respectable 
cultivating caste, and then into prosperous traders Some of * 
the Tells or oil-pressers m Dacca District, and certain of the Telii,, 
Jdmbulfs or /<^«-groi/vers in Rangpur, have in like manner 
risen abo\e their hereditary callings, and become bankers and 
gram merchants Iliesc examples do not include the general 
opening of professions, effected by English education — the 
great solvent of caste 

I here is therefore a phsticit) as well as a ngidit) in caste, VIsl^uci} 

Its plasticity has enabled caste to adapt itself to wideh 

j - , , ^ ngidity in 

separated stages of social progress, and to incorporate ca>te 

the various ethnical elements which make up the Indian 

people Its ngidit) has given strength and permanence to 

the corporate body thus formed Hinduism is mtemall} 
loosely coherent, but it has great powers of resistance to 
external pressure Each caste is to some extent a trade- Caste, as 
guild, a mutual assurance societ}, and a religious sect As a 
trade-union, it insists on the proper training of the v outh of gxnldb 
Its craft, regulates the wages of us members, deals with trade- 
delinquents, and promotes good fellowship bv social gather- 
ings The famous fabrics of mediasvai India, and the chief 
local industries in our own da>, were developed under the 
supervision of caste or trade guilds of this sort Such guilds 
may still be found in man> puts of India, but not always 
with the same complete development 

* This subject is involved in much ohscunt> The above sentences 
embody the explanation given in Nelson's J itw tAt Hnidu Lar<^^ as 
adnwmttmi h the Ht^h Court of Madras^ p 140 (Madras, 1S77I 

* Jogendra Chandra Ohose, CtiUutta cxlu p 279 (October 1880) 

* Ihe ShdtsUcal Accounts or Ga^eitccfso( the Bomba) Dutnets devoiA 
a special section to such tiade guilds m every District 
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In Ahmababab District^ each trade forms a separate 
guild All heads of artisan households are ranged under their 
proper guild The objects of the guild are to regulate com- 
petition among the members, and to uphold the interest of 
the body in disputes ^Jnth other craftsmen 1 o moderate com- 
petition, the guild appoints certain s ns trade holidays, when 
any member who works is punished b) a fine A special 
case occurred in 1S73 among the Ahmaddbad bricklayers 
Men of this class sometimes added 3d to their daily wages 
by working extra time m the earlv morning But several 
famihes were thereb} throTin out of emplojment Accord- 
ing!} the guild met, and decided that is there was not employ- 
ment for all, no man should be allowed to work extra time 
The decisions of the guild are enforced bv fines. If the 
offender refuses to pav and the members of the guild all 
belong to one caste, the offender n put out of caste If the 
guild contains men of different caxtcs the guild uses its 
influence with other guilds to pre\cnt the recusant member 
from getting work The guild also acts m its cor]>orate 
capacity against other crafts lor example in 1872, the 
\hmadabad cloth - dealers resohed among themselves to 
reduce the rates paid to the ^iizers or fn^as The sizers’ 
guild refused to ] repare cloth at the lower rates, and 
remained six weeks on strike \t length a compromise was 
amved at, and both guilds signed a '.taiiified agreement 
Besides us punitue fines the guild draws an income from 
fees levied on persons beginning to practise ns craft This 
custom prevails at \hmndabad in the cloth and other industries 
But no fee ts paid b\ potters car})cnttr«;, and inferior artisans 
An exception is made, too, m the case of a son succeeding to 
his father, when nothing need be ]iaid In other cases, the 
amount vanes, in proportion to the importance of the trade, 
from ^5 to ^50 ihe revenue fri>m these fees and from 
]>unitive fines is expended in feasts to the members of the guild, 
in the support of poor craftsmen or their orphans, and m 
chanty A favourite device for raising monc} in Surat 1$ for 
the members of a trade to agree to keep a certain date as a 
hohda>, and to shut up all their sbojis except one The nght 
to keep o|>en this one shop is let b\ auction, and the amount 
bid IS credited to the guild-fund 
\\ ithin the guild, the interest's of the common trade often 
supersede the race element of the theoretically common caste 
Thus, m Surat, each class of craftsmen, although includmg men 
* Sec llic arueJe, 7^/ Jm/nral Oaztttur vf Itttita 
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of different castes and races, combine to form a guild, with 
a council, a head-man, and a common purse for chanty and 
entertainments In Ahmadibdd, Broach, and many industnal m trade 
centres, the trade organization into guilds co exists with, or > 
dominates, the race-structure of caste A twofold organization 
also appears in the village communit> Caste regulates the m the vil- 
theoretical position of every family within it, but the low- 
castes often claim the headship in the village government 

In Barisat Sub -district m Bengal, of 5818 enumerated Low caste 
"Village Heads, only 15 were Brahmans or Rajputs, 4 were 
Kdyasths, while 3524 belonged to the Sudra or inferior castes, 
down to the detested cow-skmners and corpse-bearers, the 
residue being Muhammadans, with 1 3 native Christians In 
Southern India, the Village Head is sometimes of so low a 
caste that he cannot sit under the same roof w ith his colleagues 
in the tillage goternment He therefore hands up his staff, 
which IS set in the place of honour, while he himself squats 
on the ground outside The trade-guild m the cities, and the Caste and 
village communit) throughout the country, act, together with , 
caste, as mutual assurance societies, and under normal con- 
ditions allow none of their members to start e Caste, and the No ‘poor 
trading or agricultural guilds concurrent with it, take the 
of a poor-law in India. 

It IS obiious that such an organization must ha\e some Caste 
weapons for defending itself against lazN or unworth} members 
The res])on:>jbilit} which the caste discharges with regard to 
feeding its poor, would otherwise be liable to abuses As a 
matter of fact, the caste or guild exerc.ses a surveillance over 
each of its members, from the close of childhood until death 
If a man behaves well, he will rise to an honoured place m 
his caste, and the desire for such local distinctions e\ercises 
an important influence in the life of a Hindu But the 

caste has its punishments as well as us rewards Those Caste pun- 

pumshments consist of fine and excommunication The fine 
usually takes the form of a coinpulsor\ feast to the male 
members of the caste This is the ordinarv means of purifica- 
tion, or of making amends for breaches of the caste code 

Excommunication inflicts three penalties First an interdict Exenmmu- 
agamst eating with the fellow member^ of the caste Second, 
an interdict against maniage within the caste This practically 
amounts to debarring the delinquent and his family from 
respectable marriages of any sort Third, cutting off the 
delinquent from the general cominunitv, by forbidding him 
the use of the village barber and washerman, and of the 
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pnestly adviser Except in very serious cases, excommunica- 
tion IS withdrawn upon the submission of the offender, and 
his pa>ment of a fine Anglo-Indian law does not enforce 
caste-decrees. But caste punishments exercise an efficacious 
restraint upon unworthy members of the community, precisely 
as caste rewards suppi} a powerful motive of action to good 
ones A member who cannot be controlled b> this mixed 
discipline of punishment and reward is eventually expelled, 
and, as a rule, an ‘ out-caste * is reall> a bad man Imprison- 
ment in jail carries with it that }>enalt) , but mav be condoned 
after release b> heav^ expiations 

Such IS a brief sune} of the nature and operation of caste 
But the cross-du isions on which the institution rests, its con- 
flicting principles of classification according to race, emplo) 
meat, and Jocalitv , the influence of Islam m Northern India , 
of the * nght-handed * and Mcft handed’ branches in the 
South, ^ and the modifications cverv where effected b> social 
or sectarian movements, render a short account of caste full 
ot dithculties 

Hinduism is, however, not onl} a social organization resting 
u|x>n caste it is also a religious federation based upon wor- 
ship As the various race elements of the Indian people 
have been welded into caste, so the simple old beliefs of the 
Veda, the mild doctrines of Buddha, and the fierce rites of 
the non \ryan tribes have been thrown into the melting pot, 
and poured out thence as a mixture ot allo} and dross to be 
worked up mto the Hindu gods. In the religious as m the 
social structure, the Brahmans supplied the directing Drain- 
power But both processes resulted fron laws of human 
evoluuon, dee|>er than the workings of any individual will, 
and in both, the product has been, not an artificial manufac- 
ture, but a natural development Hinduism mcrel) forms one 
link in the golden chain of Indian religion^ Wc have seen 
that the career of Buddha was but a combination of the ascetic 
and the heroic Ar}an life as recorded m the Indian epica 
Indeed, the discipline of the Buddhists organized so faithfully 
the presenbed stages of a Brdhman’s existence, that it is 
difficult to decide whether the Sarmanat of Mt^asthenes were 
Buddhist clergy or Brihman recluses. If accurate scholarship 
cannot accept Buddhism as simply the bankh>a philosoph) 
tamed into a national religion, n admits that Buddhism is a 
natural development from Brdhmanism An early set of 
* htt Crole > %iainthai Acofuni of Chinxfrput IM/ntt, pp 33, 34 (1S79) 
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intermediate links is found m the darsanas^ or philosophical 
systems, beueen the Vedic period and the establishment ot 
Buddhism as a national religion under Asoka (1400^ to 250 
B c ) A later set is preserved in the compromises effected 
during the final struggle between Buddhism and Brdhmamsm, 
ending in the re-assertion of the latter in its new form as the 
religion of the Hindus (700 to 1000 ad) 

Buddhism not only breathed into the new birth its noble Buddhist 
spirit of chanty, but bequeathed to Hinduism many of its 
institutions unimpaired, together with its scheme of religious duism 
life, and the material fabric of its worship At this day, the 
maMjan or bankers' guild, in Surat, devotes part of the fees 
that It levies on bills of exchange to animal hospitals , true Beast 
survivals of Asoka's second edict, which pro\ided a s} stem 
of medical aid for beasts, 250 )ears before Cnnst The 
cenobuic life, and the division of the people into laity 
and clergis have passed almost unchanged from Buddhism 
into the present Hindu sects, such as the Vaishnavs or 
Vishnuites 

i he Hindu monasteries in our own daj vie with the Buddhist Monas- 
convents in the reign of biladitva , and Pun is, in many respects, 
a modern unlettered Xalanda Ihe religious houses of the 
Orissa delta, with their revenue of ^^50,000 a vear,^ are but 
Hindu developments of the Buddhist cells and rock monas- 
teries, whose remains still hone} comb the adjacent hills. 

If we examine the religious life of the \ ishnuite commu 
nmes, we find their rule^ are Buddhistic, with Brdhmanical 
reasons attached Ihus the monl code of the Kabir-panthi^ xhereh 
consists of five rules - Pirst, life, whether of man or beast, hie 
must not be violated because it is the gift of God Second, 
humanit) is the cardinal virtue, and the shedding of blood, 
whether of man or beast, a heinous crime Third, truth is the 
great principle of conduct, l>ecause all the ills of life and 
Ignorance of God are due to original falsehood (ma^a) 

Fourth, retirement from the world ib desirable, because the 
desires of the world are hostile to tranquillity of soul, and to 
the undisturbed meditation on God tifih, obedience to the 
spiritual guide is incumbent on all 1 his last rule is common 
to every sect of the Hindus But the Kabir-panthfs direct 
the pupil to examine well his teachers hie and doctrine before 

* Re|w>rt b> the Committee of nvinc ctiUlemen appointed to inquire 
into the wa/Ar, dated 25th Mnrch 1S69 (xir 15 

< H H ANilsottN AV/jyj7i»w //fM/wz, vol i p. 94 1863I 
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he resigns himself to his control If we did not know that 
Buddhism was itself an outgrowth from pnmitne Brihmanism, 
we might hold this code to be simple Buddhism, with the 
addition of a personal God But knowing, as we do, that 
Brahmanism and Buddhism were themsehes closely con- 
nected, and that they combined to form Hinduism, it is 
impossible to discriminate how far Hinduism was made up by 
direct transmission from Buddhism or from Brdhmanisni 

The influence of Buddhusm on the Chnstianit} of the western 
world has been referred to at p 152 ^\hate\er uncertamties 
nia\ still obscure that question, the effect of Buddhism upon 
the present faiths of Eastern Asia admits of no doubt Ihc 
best elements in the teaching of Buddha ha\e survived m 
modern Hinduism, and Buddhism carried with it essentia! 
doctrines of Brahmanism to China and Japan, together with 
certain ch-iractenstics of Indian religious are The snake 
ornamentation wnich figure:* so unnersalh in the religion 
of India, IS said to have been earned b> BuddhiNm alike to 
the east and tne west llius, the canopv or bildi<hino over 
^ Buddha's head delights in t\vi:>tcd pilhrs and wa\) jiat- 
tems These wave-like ornaments are conventionalized into 
cloud curves in most of the Chinese and Japnnese canopies , 
but some of them still exhibit the origin \l figures thus 
bvmbolixed as undulannst serpents or \agas A Nerptnt 
baidachmo of this sort mav be seen in a monasterv at Ningpu ' 
It takes the place of the cobra headed c inup) , which in India 
shelters the head of Siva or of\ishnu as he &kpt upon the 
waters at the creation of the world Ihc twisted columns 
which support the balciachmo at St Peter > m Runic and the 
fluted ornamentation so comnion over pDiesiant pulpits, are 
said to have a serpentine origin, and an tacum Miurce The 
association of Buddha with two otner fiir rcs m the Japantse 
temples, perhaps repretents a rccollc* tion of the Brahman 
mad The Brdhmamca) idea of irinitv, in us Buddhist 
development as Buddha, Iiharma fthe I-awj, and Singha (the 
( ongregation), deeply |>enetraies the faith I he sacred Tooth 
of Buddha at Ceylon is a rcjiroduciion of the phalhc /wga of 
India 

Buddhism readily coalesced wath the ]ire existing religions 
of pnmttive races. Thus, among iht hill tnbes of Eastern 
Bengal, we see the Khyaungthas or ‘Children of the River/ 

* The aathoirtty for ih« statement i« an unpublished draw mg hy Miss 
Cummmg 
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passing into Buddhists without giving up their aboriginal rites In India , 
They still offer nee and fruits and flowers to the spints of hill 
and stream , i and the Buddhist priests, although condemning 
the custom as unorthodox, do not very violently oppose it In in Japan 
Japan, a Buddhist samt visited the hilhslope of Hotoke Iwa in 
767 A D , declared the local Shinto deity to be only a mani- 
festation of Buddha , and so con\erted the old idolatrous high- 
place into a Buddhist shrine Buddhism has thus ser\ed as Shnnes 
a link between the ancient faiths of India and the modem 
worship of the eastern world It has given sanctity to the centres faiths 
of common pilgrimage, to which the great faiths of Asia resort 
1 bus, the Siva-worshippers ascend the top of Adam's Peak in Adam s 
Cejlon, to adore the footprint of their phaihe god, the Stia- ^ 
pada ^ the Buddhists repair to the spot to revere the same 
symbol as the footmark of Buddha , and the Muhammadans 
venerate it as a relic of Adam, the Semitic father of 
mankind 

Manv common shrines of a similar character exist in India ^aUti 
The famous place of pilgrimage at Sakhi Sarwar crowns the^^^"^*^ 
high bank of a hill stream at the foot of the Sulaim^n range, 
in the midst of desert secner), well adapted to peiutents who 
would mortifv the flesh To this remote spot, the Muham- 
madans come m honour of a Musalman saint, the Sikhs to 
venerate a memorial of their theistic founder, Nanak and the 
Hindus to perform their own ablutions and rites. The mourt 
near Madras, associated m Catholic legend with the martvrdom 
of St Ihomas, was originally a common hill-shrme for Muham- 
madans, Christnns, and Hindus buch hill shnnes for joint 
worship are usuall> either rock fortresses, like Kahnjarinthe 
North-Western Provinces and Chunar overhanging the Ganges, 
or river islands, like the beautiful islet on the Indus just below 
the new railway bridge at Sakkar The object of common 
adoration is frequentlj a footmark in stone T his the Hindus 
venerate as the footprint of^lshnu or Siva {Jtslnvpad or 
Swapal) y while the Musalmdns revere it as the footprint 
of Muhammad {Kadam-rasul) Tlie mingled architecture of 
some of these pilgnm-sites attests the vinous races and creeds 
that combined to give them sanctit) Buddhism, which m 
some respects was at first a revolt against Brdhman supremaej , 
has done much to maintain the continuitj between the ancient 
and the modern religions of India. 

Hinduism, however, derived its elements not merelj from 
* see Hunter's Sttantic^i Account pJ vol vi p 40, etc. 
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Non the two ancient Aryan faiths, the Brihmanical and the Bud- 
^em^tsm popular aspects, it drew much of its strength, 

llmdmsra and many of its ntes, from the Nigd and other non-Aryan 
peoples of India, Buddhists and Brdhmans alike endea- 
voured, during their long struggle, to enlist the masses on 
their side The Naga kingdoms were divided, as we have 
seen, bv the Chinese geographers into those which had 
accepted Buddhism and those which had not A chief feature 
^a^,antes m ICdga - w orship was the reverence for dragons or tailed 
monsters, Ihis reverence found its wa} into mediaeval 
Buddhism, and became an important clement in Buddhist 
Serpent mv-thoiogv The historian of Iree and Serpent worship goes 
bO for as to sa} that ‘ Buddhism wt.s» hitle more than i revival 
of the coarbcr superstitions of the aboriginal r ices, punfied and 
refined bv the application of Arvin momht) 

The great monaster} of Nalanda owed its foundation to the 
supposed influence ot a tailed monster, or \a^t, in a neigh- 
bouring tank Manv Hindu temples still support colonies of 
sacred crocodiles, and the scholar who has approached the 
subject from the Chinese point ot view, tomes to the con- 
clusion that no superstition wa^ more deepiv embedded in 
the [ancient! Hindu mind than reverence for Nagis or dragons 
Buddhism from the first had to contend much against the 
under current of Nde^i reverence ir the |)opulaT mind, as 
ag«.inst the supenihous opjiosUion of the philosophic Brih 
man in the upj>tr current At last as it would seem, driven 
to an evtremitv b) the gathering cluiul ot j>eTsecution, the 
Buddhists sought escape b} closing with the popular creed, 
and endeavourine: to enlist the peo[>le against the priests, 
but w ith no further success than su< h a respite as might be 
included within some one hundred ve irs 
Phalhc I his conception of the procesa is coloured by modem 
uTlI^u there can be no doubt that Hinduism mcorfiorated 

man) aboriginal riles It had to provide for the non*Af}’an 
as well as for the An an dements of the population, and it 
combined the Brahmanism and Buddhism of the Aiyans w'lth 
the fetish-worship and religion of terror winch swajed the non- 
Aiyan races Some of us suiiersiitions seem to have been 
brought by Turanian or Scythian migrations from Central 
Asix Serpent-worship is closely allied to, if indeed it does 

* letgtimm's afu/ Sir/w#/ IVorshtp^ pp 62, wuh footnote, uq 
<4i*» tS6S) TIuh view mttfci l^e taken subject Uj Umitatioav 

* CaUna cf Bu*idhisi Sinptura /f<fw ihc CAinrUf jp 415, 41(1 Vy 
Aamuet Beal iTrm/iicr, tSyi) 
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not take its origin in, that reverence for the symbols of human 

reproduction which formed one of the most widely -spread 

religions of pre-histonc man Phallic or generative emblems 

are on earth what the sun is in the heavens 1 he sun, as the 

type of celestial creative energy, was a primitive object of Aryan 

adoration Later Brahmanism, and its successor Hinduism, 

seem to have adopted not only the serpent, but the linga and TheHmdu 

yont^ or the terrestrial organs of male and female creative 

energy, from the non- Aryan races 1 he early Aryan ritual of 

the Vedas was addressed to the elements, particularly to 

Fire 

The worship of the phallic emblem or Itnga finds only a 
doubtful sanction, it anj at all, m those ancient senptures , ^ 
but the Purdnas dii>close it m full vigour (looo a.d ) , and 
the Muhammadans found it in ever) part of India It is not 
only the chief religion to the south of the Vindhyas, but it is 
universall) recognised by the Hindus Such s}n3bohsm fitted 
well into the character of the third person of their triad — Si\a, 
the Reproducer, as well as the All-Destro\er To the Brah 
mans it supplied a }>o}>uhr basis for their abstruse doctrincb 
regarding the male and female energy in nature Phallic The 
worship harmoni/ed also with their tendency to suppl) each god 
with a correlative goddc'.s, and furnished an easil) -understood 
s)mbohsm for the SiJifa sects, or worshippers of the divine 
creative power, ^ so numerous among the Hindus For the 
semi -aboriginal tribes and half- Hinduued low-castes, this 
conception of Sna as the A3I-Destro)er and Reproducer 
oiganircd on a philosophical basis their old religion of pro- 
pitiation by blood ^ 

The fetish and tree worship of the non Aryan races also Fetish 
entered largely into Hinduism The first Fnghshman ^ 
tried to study the natives as they actually are, and not as the 
Brahmans described them, was struck by the universal preva- 
lence of a worship quite distinct from that of the Hindu deities 
A Bengal village has usually its local god, which it ^ 

U V. I p 220 JSt?2) 

relation of iheae ntes of the aemi llmduizul low castes to the 
rthgitm of the non Aryan races is treated at considerable length, fro*w 
iwrsona! observation, m Hunter s AlWc.a-', PP 
194, 5tb edition 

* l>i Francis Budwnan, who afterwards took the nnme of llmuUon 
llii »ur¥py of rfw Noiih U>tcin Dmnets of IWngal, 1807 13, forms a noble 
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hideous votaries of Siva, * smeared with ashes from the funeral 
and their necks hung round ^ith human skulls/ survive 
to this day ^ Colonel Keatinge mentions that he has seen 
old sacrificial troughs near Jaintiapur, now used only for goats, 
%\hich exactly fitted the size of a man The new troughs 
are reduced to the dimensions of the animals at present 
offered , and the greater length of the ancient ones is explained 
by a legend of human sacrifices The Statistical Survey of 
India has brought to light man> traditions of such offerings 
Ihe hill tribes beti\een Sjlhet and Assam hunt a monkey at 
sowing time, and crucif> it on the margin of the \ iliage lands, 
apparently as a substitute for the Spring man-sacrifice ^ A 
human life was sometimes devoted to the preser\ation of an 
artificial lake, or of a river embankment , a watchman of 
aboriginal descent being sacrificed ^ or a virgin princess walled 
up in the breach ^ 

Another Sivaite festiial was the Charak Puja, or Hook-Swang 
ing FestivT.1, during which men were saspended from a pole by a 
hook thru^st through the muscies of the back, and then swung 
in the air, in honour of Kah In 1063, the orders of Govern 
ment for abolishing this festiAal were carried out in a border 
District, Birbhiim King between the Hindu jilains and tne 
non-AT)an highlandb Ihe Jow-castes, m realit> semi-abori 
gines, and onU half-llmduized, asbembied round the polcb 
ind foretold famine from the loss of their old propitiator) 
rites As the) thought the Spring ceremonies absolutel) 
essential before commencing ti Uige, the British officer suggested 
the) might swing a man hs a rope round his waibt instead of 
with a hook through his back 1 his compronase was accepted 
b) some, but the better informed cultuators gloomil) assured 
the officer that the ceremonicb would }ia\e no good effect on 
the crops without the spilling of blood * 

Ihe thirteen chief sects of &i%a - worshippers faithful!) 
represent the composite character ot their god Sankara 
left behind him a succession of leicherb man) of whom rose 
to the rank of religious founders Ihe Smarfa Brahmans 
still maintain their life of calm monastic piet) 1 he Dandi:^^ 

‘II IT \ol i p 264- 

- A <5 among the Kandh^, anh^ chap m 
See Sakkav PATNA TAr Jmferta^ ftxr of India 

^ See Anamtasacakam, The ira dUtr oj india 

It Is right to ^ay that \tr) lUtle blood wab lost, and the woundb caused 
wtre slight , indeed, slightct than iho'JC ''Otnetuneb left behind b> tht. 
sUcwcfb which Were fixed through the cheek or tongue of the swange* 
iJuring the performance 
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or ascetics dt\itle their time between bcjii:3ng and mediliUon 
Some of them ndore, without ntcb Siva ns the third person 
of the \T}an triad Others practise an apparently non Aryan 
ceremony of initnlion by drawing blood from the inner ])nrt 
of thenoMces knee ns in offering to the god m his more 
tombie form BhiiriM The Fa/rt/fs follow tin non-Ar\an 
custom of buTMig their deid or conimit the bodv to some 
sicred streini ^ The include e^tr^ cHss of devotee* 

Ironi the speet hlcss m\stic who, hi long suppressions of the 
brcith, lose-, the consi unisncss <jt cMstcnt c m m unearthl} 
union witfi M\r to the impostor who sits upon mr, and the 
lUggkr who travels with n jcrlonnmg goit I ho thirteen 
Siva sects distend through v tnous gradations of sell 
mortification ind nbsrriction, to the /ip^r r S whose nlmcgntion 
extends to citing carrion or e\en ! iiiiin corpses, and gashirg 
"heir own bodies wito knsves 

Within me ]a--t few veais a \irh< n roniinnmly took 

u > their abodt in a deserted bu iding on tlie lop of a mount 
near Lpain fo ins| irc terror and respect, thev dcsccndeil to 
the burring c^uj/ snitched the ^hatred bodies from the tune’'il 
}3de and rctrested with them to their h 11 The horror- 
stricken nirarrers rompKincd to the Iota* otfit cr of the 
Maharaja MndhM but <hd not drre to deknd their dcn<i 
r^jinst the s< ^.alid ministers sm In ilu end the Mih t 
raia s officer by ensuring a si /pi of food foi t)#c 

devotees^ pu a s*op to ihcxr deprt datums 

7 he lowest tc sv.< ts tullow non \n in rithirthin \i\in 
tvpes, alike as regards thtir use of iriiinil food nd ihcir i>h odv 
worshijj 1 ht^t. non X-'t 'u tvpis nt lowtvt^r, <!]nnunhzc<l 
mto a mvstu ‘-vtn >ohsm bv tin ^iviiie or wtjr’shipjH.r-v 

of die creative energv m nature I hi * right han<l ^ 

idf>rers* f<4 ovv the \rvan ntui! with tiic idfiitum of 
offering of blood f heir 7an/^as or rclj^uju*? works tak' 
the form of i diiiogiu between ^ivi and his lovely \r\ 1 1 
bndc,^ in whKh the eod teichcs her the true forms of privti 
•nd eeremonjal But the left hind ’ wor hj]i* js in orjini/cd 
five fold ritual, of meant ition lu«t, glutt<»nv, dninkenness, and 
\ iood The non Aryan origin uf these % iict riles is> altcsied 

* < ** d t >arfU •t ATi j the iivcr, <h j> ai 

^ J^aishuta^i ot bhjkla’v ^ 

^ I u <if I yna <*r Pn.rv'itf 

♦ X a«i s « T \ amacharr. wh"'>‘^e woi><h»p compr < the hvr fold M*tk^t x 

V. ak^h away all n, nam< Jjr— mat h ihc <jI 
f kr ti*\] mad a \ m trt/futf t {ht:x\xd\ ii Ur 

vf , f* uit «?!»>*> leaf iif'^Uvu’a s n» > 
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by the use of meats and drinks forbidden to all respectable 
Hindus , perhaps also by the community of women, possibly an 
unconscious survival of the non-A^ryan forms of polyandry and 
primitive marriage by capture ^ The Kanchubyas, one of the ^ 
lowest of the Sivaite sects, not only enforce a community of ^ 
women, but take measures to prevent the exercise of indi- 
\ idual selection, and thus leave the matter entirely to divine 
chance Even their orgies, however, are spiritualized into a 
mystic symboli&m , and the Dread Goddess surely punishes 
the votary who enters on them merely to gratif> his lusts 

Siva-worship thus became a link between the highest and 
the lowest castes of Hindus Vishnu, the second person 
of the Aryan triad, supplied a religion for the intermediate 
classes Si\a, as a philosophical conception of the Brdhmans, 
afforded small scope for legend, and the atrocities told of 
him and his wife in their terrible forms, as adapted to the 
non-Arjan masses, were little capable of refined literary 
treatment But Vishnu, the Preserver, furnished a congenial 
theme for sacred romance His icligion appealed, not to 
the fears, but to the hopes of mankind Sua-worship com- 
bined the Brahmanical doctrine of a personal God with non- 
\r>an blood} ntes, \ i^hnu- worship, in its final form as a 
popular religion, represents the coalition of the same Erah- 
mamcai doctrine of a ])ersonal God, with the Buddhist 
principle of the spiritual cciuaht} of man 

\ishnu had alwajs been a human god, from the time 
when he makes his ajjpearance in the Veda as a solar m\th, 
the ‘ UncoiKiuerablc rrescrvtr ’ striding across the uni\erNe in 
three steps - His later incarnations made hmi the familiar 
friend of man Of these ‘ descents ' ^ on earth, ten or twent}- 
two m number, \is*hnU“V;ors>hip, with the unerring instinct of 

^ Cf also the of the /a un tA i-^st at rnii Hunu* » 

Ortssa^ V0I i p IJT 

* Probably at fir^t cotinecUd with the /cuiih and '•etting of the 

sun m his daily courst 

^ 4 i^afaras Tht ten chief ones arc <!) the Fi^h incarnation, (2) the 
Torh (3> the Boar, (4) the Man Lion i5> the Dwaif (6) Parasu rama 
or Kama with the Axe, (7) Kama or Kama chaudia, <S} Krishna <9) 
Buddha, and (10^ Kalkl, the White Horse, >ct to come The first four 
arc Tn>lhological beasts, peihaps representing the progress of animal life 
through the eras of hshes, repule^, and mammaK, developing into hiK- 
formed man From mother aspect, the fish repie^-enta. the^ «r, or ovarian 
fertility , the Tortoise, the , the Boar, the terrestrial fertilizer , and 

the Man Lion, i!ie ulestitl Ihebc four appeared in the ^at}a Luga, an 
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a popular religion, chose the tuo most beautiful and most 
human for adoration As R4ina and Knshna, \ isbnu attracted 
to himself mnutnerable lo\mg legends Rama, bis seventh 
incarnation, was the hero of the Sanskrit epic, the RAmd)ana 
In his eighth mcarnation, as Krishna, ^ ishnu becomes the 
Ingh-souled pnnee of tlic other e[>ic, the Mahdbharata , he 
afterwards into the central figure of Indian pastoial 

poetry was spintuihzed into the supreme god of the Vishnuitc 
Puianos, and nou flourishes as the most popular dcU> of the 
Hindus 

1 he worship of \ ishnu, m one phtss or another, is the 
religion of the bulk ol the nitcldle < lapses with us roots deep 
down m beautiful forms of non - \3}an naluie^worship, and 
u> top sendinir forth branches amonij the most rvfintd 
Brahmans and iiieiarv It is a rehgion in all things 

giactful Its gods are heroes oi bright friendl) bemgs, who 
walk and convcise wuh men Its legends buathe an almost 
Hellenic beaatv Ihe pastoral simplKities and ev[uisite 
ruual of \ isnnu belong to a later age tl an Si\ a -worship, 
with Its pandering to the supersuttons of the masses, 

A\hatever mas be the phuov>j,hie li ]»rioru} ol the two creeds 
ki^nnuism made us popular tonque-ists at a Hter period than 
:>iv iue mes 

In the ixtb renturv the \ tshnuite dottnnes were gathered 
into a religious treatise He / dates from 
aliout 1045 A I ^ and probibU repic'^ents, as uuiecd its name 
implies, *am ent traditions whuh had < 0 existed with Sivaism 
and Buddhism for ctnturies It dtr>\ed Us doctrines from 
the Vedas not, howe\er, in a due<t tl innel, but filtered 
through the two trreat epu fjoeinN^ tne Rami>ana and tht 
Mafjabharata, Ihe Vi\/inu Pioana foinis o^e of the tighleen 
Puranas or Sanskrit ihtolocual worls, m whuh the Brannun 
moulders of Vishnuism and N\aI‘^r^ tinb<niiedtheir rn \l systems 
Ihese works esfieciah) extol the setemd uid ihstd members 
ot the Hindu triad, now i initning the pre enuncme foi Vishnu 

j>erol anterior to uoild lUe fifth or tlwwrf 

ir caniatimi lep^csei s tar{> msn m ih* I ret i \ or second astronomical 
^M-rKMi, alsn fong anterior to the present mundane t ne *1 hr next three 
intuamations reprf^nt the Heroic Age , the nmtn or Bachiha, the Uel^fiouK 
ll*c tenth for the trd of aU iKtnes, to the Hindu 

wnenAfdiin shall appear on a white hotftc., a drawn swor 1 
I hke a comet, m hns hand, for the Uc^trurtton of the wieked and 

I »c retiovatioEi of the i»«rWI Hie I* tr^ina goi-* twenty two 

rntUons of \ ndinu 

* Preface to the If H | ean tcl 1864I 
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as the sole deity, and now for Siva, but in their higher flights 
rising to a recognition that both are but forms for representing 
the one eternal God. Iheir interminable dialogues are said 
to run to 1,600,000 lines ^ But they exhibit only the 
Brahmanical aspect of what were destined to become the two 
national faiths of India, and they are devoid of any genuine 
sympathy for the people 

i he Vtshnii Parana starts with an intolerance equal to 
that of the ancient code of Manu It still declares the J 
jmests to have sprung from the mouth, and the low-castes j 
from the feet, of God ^ Its stately theogony disdains to touch 
the legends of the people It declares, indeed, that there is 
One God , but He is the God of the Brahmans, to whom He 
gives the earth as an mherttance, and in His e>es the ruder 
Indian races are a^ naught Ihis is the general tenor of its 
doctrines, although more enlightened, perhaps because later, 
jiassages occur In the Vis/mu Parana^ Buddha is still an 
arch-hcrctic, who teaches the masses to despise the Veda, but 
whose disciples are e\entuall> crushed b> the bright Ar^an 
gods It IS true that in the concluding book, when treating 
of the last Iron Age, to which this world has row come, some 
noblur idea of (»ods dealing with man gleain^j forth In that 
time of unucrsal dii?ijoluuon and dirkness, the sage consoles 
us With tht assurance that duvotion to \ ishnu will sufhee for 
salvation to all persons and to all castc^ ^ 

Vishnuism had to ]>reach a diflercnt doctrine before it could 
become, as it has for ages been a religion of the people ^ 
Ihe first of the line of \ishnuitc refoimers was Ramanuja, a 
Brdhman of Southern India. In tiie middle of the 12th cen- 1 
tur), he led a muT-ciuent against the Sivaites, proclaiming the ^ 
unu> of God, under the title of Vishnu, the Cause and the 
creator of all tilings Prosecuted by the Chola king, who 
tried to enforce buaite conformity throughout his dominions, 
Ramanuja fled to the Jain sovereign of Mvsore Ihis prince 
he converted to the \ ishnuite faith bv expelling an evi^ spirit 
from his> daughter Seven hundred monabteries, of which 
four still remain, arc said to have marked the spread of his 
dijctnne before his death Ramanuja accepted converts from 
cverj class, but it was reserved for his successors to formall> 
enunciate the brotherhood of man 

At the end of the 1:3th ccntur> a v , according to some 

* Pniface to the f isAhh Purdfta^ p xxiv II TI Xtibonied 1864I 
I tsAtfu Ji/rdna^ hh i cap \i p $9 II 11 Wilson (ed 1804) 

* t PuraNiz^ Ixh vi cap 11 H H Wil 5 »on, p cxx\m 1 
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authonties, or at the end of the 14th, according to others, the 
great reformation, which made Vishnu-worship a national 
religion of India, took place, l^lmanand stands fifth in the 
j npostohc succession from RAmdnuja, and spread his doctnne 
through Northern Indn. He had his head-quarters in a 
monastery at Benares, but wandered from place to place 
preaching the One God under the name of Vishnu, and 
choosing t^\eKe disciples, not from the priests or nobles, but 
among the despised castes. One of them was a leather 
dresser, another a barber, and the most distinguished of all 
was the reputed son of a wea\er The list shows that e\cr> 
caste found free entrance into the new creed 

The life of a disciple was no life of ease He was called 
upon to forsake the world in a strictly literal sensiC, and 
to go about preaching or teaching, and Ining on alms His 
old age found an as\lum m some nionasterv of the brother- 
hood. Ramanuja had addressed himself chicflv to the pure 
Aryan castes, and wrote in the language of the Brahmans 
Ramanand appealed to the people, and the litenture of 
sect is in the diakcls familiar to the masses 1 he Hindi 
\ernacuiar owes its development into a written language, 
parti V to the folk songs of the peasantry and the war-ballads of 
the Raiput court bards, but chiefly to tht I t<.rary requirements 
of the new pojiular faith \ishnui^m has deeply impressed 
Uself on the modern dialects of Northern India ^ 

Kabir, one of the twehe disciples of Rarainand, earned his 
^ doctrines throughout Bengal his master had laboured to 

gather together all castes of the Hindus into one common 
lauh so Kabir, seeing that the Hindus were no longer the 
whole inhabitants of India, tned, about th« beginning of ihe 
15th century, to build up a religion thu should embrace 
Hindu and Muhammadan ahkt I!c rejected caste, denounced 
image worship, and condemned the h> p<irnsy and arrogant c 
of the Brahmans According to K\bir, the chief end of man 
IS to obtain purity of life, and a fKrfect faith in C^od J he 
wTitmgs of his sect acknowledge that the god of the Hindu is 
also the god of the Musalman His universal name is Ihe 

^ The three be<t known sets of ‘•uch rchgiotis rnatites are — (1) ibc 
voluminous works siscnhed to Kaliir (tr/n 1400 A i> > and his followers, 
\ received Che head quarters of hts sect, the Knbn Chaurd at Benarts , 
*2s ihe CrtjMth^ or scriptures of van<ius lihagats or \ishntme religious 
founders, especwlly of Uvdu in Kajpuiona, and of the bikh Ouriw, 
hc^nrung with Vanak 0469), and <3> the HAaifttwa/a^ or Koll of tUc 
Bhak^at or apostles, the OoHe 1 Legend of V ishnutsm aheaily referred to. 
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Inner, whether He be invoked as the Ah of the Muhammadans, < 
or as the Rima of the Hindus *To Ah and to Udma we owe ^ 
our life,’ say the scriptures of his sect,^ ‘ and should show like 3 
tenderness to all who live What avails it to wash your mouth, 1 
to count your beads, to bathe in holy streams, to bow in temples, 
if, whilst you mutter your prayers or journey on pilgrimage, 
deceitfulness is in your heart? The Hindu fasts every 
eleventh day , the Musalman on the Ramazdn Who formed 
the remaining months and days, that you should venerate but 
one? If the Creator dwell in tabernacles, whose dwelling is 
the universe^ Ihe city of the Hindu god is to the east 
} Benares}, the city of the Musalmdn god is to the west j 
[Mecca], but explore your own heart, for there 15 the god, 
both of the Musalmdns and of the Hindus Behold but One 
m all things He to whom the world belongs, He is the 
father of the worshippers alike of Ali and of Rdma. He is 
my guide, He is my pnest’^ Kabfr was preeminently the 
Vishnuite apostle to Bengal , but his followers are also 
numerous in the Central ProMnces, Gujarat, and the Deccan 

Kabir’s teaching marks another great stride m the Vish- 
nuite reformation His master, Ranidnand, had asserted an 
abstract equality of castes, because he identified the deity with 
the worshipper He had regarded the devotee as but a mani- 
festation of the divinity, and no lowness of birth could degrade 
the godhead As Vishnu had taken the form of several of the 
inferior animals, such as the Boar and the Pish incarnations, 
so might he be born as a man of any caste Kabir accepted 
this doctrine, but he warmed it by an intense humanity All 
the chances and changes of life, the varied lot of man, his 
differences m religion, his desires, hopes, fears, loves, are but 
the work of Mdydy or illusion To recognise the one Divine 
Spirit under these manifold illusions, is to obtain emancipation 
and the Rest of the Soul That Rest is to be reached, not bv *' 
burnt-offerings or sacrifices, but, according to Kabir, by iaiih 
{bhakii)^ by meditation on the Supreme, by keeping His holy 
names, Harl, Ram, Govind, for ever on the lips and m the 
heart 

The labours of Kabir may be placed between 1380 and < 
1420 A,D In i486, Chaitanya was born who spread the 
Vishnuite doctrines under the worship of Tagannath, through 
out the deltas of Bengal and Onssa Signs and wonders 

' The Vijak of Bhago<las, one of Kabir^s discjple'^ The nval claims of 
the Hindus and Mu^alnnAns to Kahu s body have already been menuoned 

» Sabda, Ivj Abridged from H H lUon s Works, 1 8x ted 1864) 
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attended Chaitan} a through life, and during four centuries he 
has been i^orshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu Extricat- 
ing ourselves from the halo of legend which surrounds and 
obscures the apostle, we know little of his private life except 
that he was the son of a Brahman settled at Nadiyi near 
Calcutta , that in his youth he married the daughter of a 
celebrated saint ^ that at the age of tw enty-four he forsook the 
world, and, renouncing the state of a householder, repaired to 
Onssa, w^here he devoted the rest of his da>s to the propagation 
of the faith He disappeared miraculously m 1527 ad 

W ith regard to Chaitan} a^s doctnne we ha\e ample evidence 
No race or caste was beyond the pale of salvation The 
Musalmans and Hindus shared his labours, and profited by his 
preaching He held that all men are alike capable of faith, 
and that all castes b} faith become equally pure Implicit 
belief and incessant devotion were his watchwords Con- 
templation rather than ritual was his pathway to salvation 
Obedience to the religious guide is the great characteristic 
of his sect , but he warned his disciples to respect their 
teachers as second father*?, and not as gods The great end 
of his system, as of all Indian forms of worship, is the 
liberation of the soul He held that such liberation does 
not mean the mere annihilation of separite existence It 
consists in nothing more than an entire freedom from the 
stains and the fraiiues of the body The liberated soul dwells 
for ever, either in a blessed region of perfect beauty and sin- 
lessness, or It soars into the heaven of ^^ishnu himself, high 
abo\e the myths and mirages of this world, where God 
appears no more m his mortal incarnations, or m any other 
form, but is known in his supreme essence ^ 

The followers of Chaitan>a belong to every caste, but they 
acknowledge the rule of the descendants of the original 
disciples {gosdtns) These gosdtns now number 23,062 in 
Bengal alone Ihe sect is open alike to the married and the 
unmarried It has its celibates and wandering mendicants, 
but Its religious teachers are generally married men They 
live with their wives and children in clusters of houses around 
a temple to Krishna , and in this way the adoration of 

' liesides the notices of Chaitanya in II 11 Wilson's works, the reader 
IS referred to a very careful essay by Babu Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, 
entitled CAattanya*s FtAtes (Calcutta, i8S^) Mr Ghosh bases hjs works 
upon the original wmings of Chaitanya and his followers The present 
author is indebted to him for a correcuon of one year in the date of 
Chanan)a% birth, calculated from the Chaifanya Charztdmrtta 
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Chaitanya has become a sort of family worship throughout 
Orissa. The landed gentry worship him with a daily ritual 
in household chapels dedicated to his name After his 
death, a sect arose among his followers, who asserted the 
spiritual independence of women ^ In their monastic en- 
closures, male and female cenobites live in celibacy^ the 
women shavmg their heads, with the exception of a single 
lock of hair The two sexes chant the praises of Vishnu and 
Chaitanya together, in hymn and solemn dance One im- 
portant doctnne of the Vishnuite sects is their recognition of ^ 
the value of women as instructors of the outside female com- 
mumty For long, their female devotees were the only teachers 
admitted into the zandnas of good families in Bengal Fifty 
years ago, they had effected a change for the better in the 
state of female education, and the value of such instruction was 
assigned as the cause of the sect having spread in Calcutta ^ 
Since that time, Vishnuite female ascetics of various sorts 
ha\e entered the same field In some instances the bad 
crept in along with the good, and an effort made in 1863 to 
utilize them in the mechanism of Public Instruction failed ^ 

The analogy of woman’s position in the Vishnuite sects 
to that assigned to her by ancient Buddhism is striking But 
the analogy becomes more complete when the comparison is 
made with the extra-mural life of the modern Buddhist nun 
on the Punjab frontier Thus, in T^hul (Lahaul) some of the 
nuns have not, as in Tibet, cloisters of their own They are 
attached to monasteries, in which they reside only a few monthi> 
of the year , and which they may permanently quit, either in 
order to marry or for other sufficient reasons In 1868, there 
were seventy-one such Buddhist nuns in Lahul, able to read and 
write, and very closely resembling m their life and discipline 
the better orders of Vishnuite female devotees m Bengal 
One of them was sufficiently skilled in astronomy to calculate 
eclipses * 

The death of Chaitanya marked the beginning of a spiritual 
decline m Vishnu-worshzp About 1520, Vallabha-Swdmi ' 
preached in Northern India that the liberation of the soul , 
did not depend upon the mortification of the body , and that 

^ The Spashtha Dayakas 

® Wilson’s Rehgion of Hindus^ vol 1 p 171 (ed 1S62) 

* The official details of this interesting and once promising experiment 
at Dacca will be found in Appendix A to the Report of the Director of 
jPubiic Instructjon, Bengal, for 1863^4, pp 83-90, for iS64’-6$, pp 
155-158, and in each subsequent Annual Report to 1S69 

* Sherrmg’s Hindti T^tbes^ vol ii p 9 (4to, Calcutta) 
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God was to be sought, not in nakedness and hunger and 
solitude, but amid the enjoyments of this life An opulent 
sect had, from an early period, attached itself to the worship 
of Krishna and his bride Rddha , a mystic significance being, 
of course, assigned to their pastoral loves Still more popular 
among women is the modern adoration of Krishna as the 
Bala Gopala, or the Infant Cowherd, — a faith perhaps uncon- 
sciously stimulated by the Catholic worship of the Divine 
Child The sect, however, deny any connection of their Infant 
crod with the babe Jesus, and maintain that their worship is a 
legitimate and natural development of Vishnuite conceptions 
Another influence of Christianity on Hinduism may possibly be 
traced in the grow mg importance assigned by the Krishna sects 
to bkakti^ or faith, as an ail-sufficient instrument of salvation 

Vallabhi-Swanii was the apostle of Vishnuism as a religion 
of pleasure ^^hen he had finished his lifers work, he de- 
scended into the Ganges, a brilliant flame arose from the 
spot , and, in the presence of a hobt of w itnesses, his glorified 
form ascended to heaven The special object of his homage 
was Vishnu m his pastoral incarnation, in which he took the 
form of the divine jrouth Krishna and led an arcadian life in 
the forest Shady bowers, lovely women, exquisite viands, 
and e\er} thing that appeals to the sensuousness of a 
tropical race, are mingled m his worship His dailj ntual 
c^onsists of eight services, m which Krishna’s image, as a 
bcautitu! boj, is dehcatelj bathed, anointed with essence*^, 
splendidl} attired, and sumptuously fed The followers of the 
first ^"lshnulte reformers dwelt together in secluded monasteries, 
or went about scantily clothed, living upon alms But the 
Vallabhi Swami sect performs its demotions arrayed in costly 
apparel, anointed with oil, and perlumed wath camphor or 
sandal It seeks its converts, not among weavers, or leather- 
dressers, or barbers, but among wealthy bankers and mer- 
chants, who look upon life as a thing to be enjoyed, and 
upon pilgrimage as a holiday excursion, or an opportunity 
for trade 

In a religion of this sort, abuses arc inevitable. It was a 
revolt against a system which taught that the soul could 
approach its Maker only by the mortification of the body It 
declared that God was present in the cities and marts of men, 
not less than in the cave of the ascetic Faith and love were 
Its instruments of salvation, and voluptuous contemplation Us 
a]>|>roved spiritual state It delighted to clothe the deity m a 
beautiful human form, and mystical amorous poems make a 
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large part of its canonical literature One of its most valued 
theological treatises is entitled The Ocean of Love, Prem 
Sdgar , and although its nobler professors always recognised 
Its spintual character, to baser minds it has become simply a 
religion of pleasure The loves of Radhd and Krishna, that 
woodland pastoral redolent of a wild flower aroma as ethereal 
as the legend of Psyche and Cupid, are sometimes materialized 
into a sanction for licentious rites 

A few of the Vishnuite sects have been particularized in order 
to show the wide area of religious thought which they cover, 
and the composite conceptions of which their beliefs are 
made up But any attempt at a complete catalogue of them 
is beyond the scope of this work. H H Wilson divided 
them into twenty pnncipal sects, and the branches or lesser 
brotherhoods number not less than a hundred Their series 
of religious founders continued until the present century, when 
they began to merge into the more purely theistic movements 
of our day Indeed, the higher Vishnuite teachers have alwa>s T 
been theistic The Statistical Survey of India has disclosed \ 
many such reformations, trom the Kartabhaj^s^ of the Districts 
around Calcutta, to the Satn^mis ^ of the Central Provinces 
Some of these sects are poor local brotherhoods, with a 
single religious house , others have developed mto wide- 
spread and wealthy bodies , while one theistic church has 
grown into a great nation, the Sikhs, the last military power 1 
which we had to subdue in India ® Nanak Shah, the spiritual I 
founder of the Sikhs, was nearly contemporary with Kabir, and ^ 
taught doctrines in the Punjab but little differing from those of 
the Bengal apostle ^ The Vishnuite sects now include almost 
the whole population of Lower Bengal, excepting the verj 
highest and the very lowest castes In many of their com 
munities, caste is not acknowledged Such sects form brother i 
hoods which recognise only spiritual distinctions or degrees , ^ 
and a new social organization is thus provided for the 
unfortunate, the widow, or the out caste In lately Hinduized 
Provinces like Assam, Vishnu-worship has become practically 
the religion of the people 

The Car Festival of Jagannath is perhaps the most typical J 

' See tbxntex s Staiisizcal Account 0 / Bmga/f vol 1 pp 73~7S (Twenty 
touR Parganas) , vol 11 pp 53-55 (N Ann a) 

® See Imperial Gazetteer of India^ article Ceniral Provinces 

^ See The Imperial Gazetteer of India ^ articles Amritsar and Punjab 
For the theological aspects of the Sikhs, =ee Wibon’s Religion of the 
Pmdus, vol 1 pp 267-275 (ed 1862) 

H H W ilson’s Religion of the Hindus^ vol i p 269 
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ceremony of the Vishnmte faith Jagannath, literally ‘ The 
Lord of the Wodd,’ represents, with unmistakeable clearness, 
that coalition of Brdhman and Buddhist doctrines which forms 
the basis of Vishnu - worship In his temple are three rude 
images, unconsciously representing the Brahmanical triad 
His Car Festival is probably a once conscious reproduction 
of the Tooth Festival of the Buddhists, although its original 
significance has dropped out of sight Ihe Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-Hian gives an account of the yearly procession of Buddha’s 
Sacred Tooth from its chapel to a shnne some way off,^ and 
of Its return after a stay there This was m the 5th century 
A.D , but the account applies so exactly to the Car Festival at 
the present dav, that Jergusson pronounces the latter to be 
* merely a cop> ’ - 

A similar festival is still celebrated with great rejoicing in 
Japan As m the Indian proce'^sion of Jaganndth, the Japanese 
use three cars,^ and Buddha sits in his temple, together with 
two other figure=i, like the Jagannath triad of Orissa.^ It is 
needless to add, that while Jagannath is historically of Buddhist 
or composite origin, he is to his true behev ers the one supreme 
‘ Lord of the \\ oriel' 

The calumnies m which some English writers have indulged 
^ with regard to Jagannath, are exposed m Hunter's work on 
Orissa That work corefull} exammeil the whole evidence on 
the subject, from 1580, when Abul Fazl wrote, through a long 
senes of travellers, down to the police repori& of 1870-^ It 
came to the conclusion which H H Wilson had arrived at 
from quite different sources,*^ that ‘•elf-immolation was entirely 
opposed to the worsh p of Jagannath, and that the deaths at 
the Car Festival were almost alwajs accidental In a closely- 
packed, eager throng of a hundred thousan 1 men and women 
at Pun, numbers of them unaccustomed to cxf>osure or hard 
labour, and all of them tugging and straining to the utmost at 
the car, under a blazing sun, deaths must occasionally occur 
There were also isolated instances of pilgrims throwing 
themselves under the wheels m a frenzy of religious excite- 
ment At one time, several unhappy people were killed or 
injured every year, but they were almost invariably cases 
^ From the chapei at Anuradhapura to Meheatelt 
^ JItslory of Architecture^ vo\ 11 p 59 ® *^67) 

* See, among many mterebting notices by recent travellers. Miss Biril’s 
UnheatiH Tracks tn fapan^ vol j pp Hi, 115, etc (ed i8So> 

^ Hunter’s Oru^sa^ vol i , particularly pp 306-308 , aKo pp 132 136 
*><amely, the description^ uf the Car I tsliv'il or A*ath fdtra in the 
w ork of Krislma l>as 
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of accidental trampling At an early penod, indeed, the priest*; 
at Purf, probably by permitting a midnight sacrifice once a year 
within their precincts to the wife ^ of Siva, had fallen under 
suspicion of bloody rites ® But such rites arose from the 
ambition of the priests to make Puri the sacred city of all wor- 
ships and all sects The yearly midnight offerings to the Dread 
Goddess within Jagannith's sacred precincts represent the 
efforts made from time to time towards a coalition of the Sivaite 
and Vishnuite worship, like the chakra or sacred disc of Vishnu 
which surmounts the pre-historic temple to Kdli at Tamluk ^ 

Such compromises had nothing to do with the worship of the His 
true Jagannath A drop of blood even accidentally spilt in 
his presence pollutes the ofificiatmg priests, the people, and the 
consecrated food 1 he fe^ suicides that occurred at the Car 
Festival were for the most part those of diseased and miser- 
able objects, who took this means to put themselves out of 
pain ^ The official returns now place the facts beyond doubt 
Nothing could be more opposed to Vishnu-worship than self-im- 
molation Any death within the temple of Jagannath renders 
the place unclean The ritual suddenly stops, and the polluted 
offerings are hurried away from the sight of the offended god. 

According to Chaitanya, the Orissa apostle of Jagannath, Evidence 
the destruction of the least of God’s creatures is a sin 
against the Creator Self-slaughter he would have regarded 
with abhorrence The copious literature of his sect fre- 
quently describes the Car Festival, but makes no mention of 
self-sacrifice, and contains not a single passage which could 
be twisted into a sanction for it ^ Abul Fazl, the minister 
of Akbar, who conducted the survey of India for the Mughal 
Emperor, is silent about self - immolation to Jagannath, 
although, from the context, it is almost certain that had he 
heard of the practice he would have mentioned it In 1870, 
the present author compiled an index to all accounts bv 
travellers and others of self-immolation at the Car Festival, agains,t 
from the r4th century downwards® It proved that 

* Bimali, the * Stainless One * 

® See statement from the Ila/t ikhm (1485-1527 a d ) m Hunter’s 
Ortssaj vol 1 p 306 

® See The Tmpertal Gazetteer^ article Tamluk 

* See authorities quoted m Hunter’s Ortssa, vol 1 p I 34 > Stirlings 
account, Astatic Researches, vol xv p 324 , Calcutta Review, vol x p 
235 , Report 0/ Statistical Commissioner to the Government of Bengal, 1 868, 
part 11 p 8 , Pun Police Reports , Lieut Laurie’s Onssa, 1850 

•H H Religion of the Hindus, ycA 1 p 155 1862) 

« Hunter’s Orissa, vol 1 pp 305-308 
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suicides did at rare intervals occur, although they were opposed 
to the spirit of the worship 

An Indian procession means a vast multitude of excitable 
beings ready for any extravagance Among Indian proces- 
sions, that of Jagannath to his country-house stands first, 
and the frenzied affrays of the Muharram might as fairly 
be assigned to the deliberate policy of the British Gkivern- 
ment, as the occasional suicides at the Car Festival may be 
charged against the god The travellers who tell the most 
sensational stones are the ones whose narratives prove that 
they went entirely by hearsay, or who could not them- 
selves have seen the Car Festival at Pun' The number of 
deaths, whether \oluntary or accidental, as registered by the 
dispassionate candour of English officials, has alwa}s been 
insignificant, indeed far fewer than those incident to the party 
processions of the ^Jusalmms, an<i under improicd police 
arrangements, the} ha\e practicallv ceastd So far from en- 
couraging religious suicides, the gentle doctrines of Jagannath 
tended to check the once common custom of widow burning 
Pien before the Go\ eminent ])ut a stop to sail in 1829, our 
officials observed its comparatne mfrequetic} at Pun AAidow- 
burning was discoumenanced b> the Vishnmte reformers, and 
IS stigmanzed b} a celebrated di'^cijilc as ‘ the fruitless union 
of beauty w ith a corpse ^ 

7 he worship of Sua and \j‘3hiiu ojientes as a religious 
bond among the Hindus in the same wa} as caste supplies 
the basis of then social organization 1 hcoreticallv, the 
Hindu religion starts from the \ eda, and acknowledges us 
dnine authority But, pnriicilh, we have ‘^ten that Hindu- 
I'jin takes us origin from man) sources \ ishnu worship and 
^naite rites represent the two most popular combinations of 
these various elements Ihe highh-cultuated Brahman is a 
pure thcist, the less cultivated worshijis the divmit) under 
i>oine chosen form, rshiadtiaia Ihe coinentional Brahman, 
cspeciall} in the south, takes as hi^ ^ chosen deit), Siva m his 
deej> philosophical significance, with the phallic htiga as his 
emblem J he middle classes and the mercantile community 
adore some mcaination of \ ishnu Jhc low castes propitiate 
Siva the Destroyer, or rather one of his female manifestations, 
such as the dread Kah 

But ever) Hindu of education allows that ins special object 
of homage is merely his nhtadevatu^ or own ehostn form 
under which to adore the Deity, Pakam isvvara He admits 
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that there is ample scope for adoring God under other Its toler 
manifestations, or in other shapes Unless a new sect takes 
the initiative, by rejecting caste or questioning the autho- 
rity of the Veda, the Hindu is slow to dispute the orthodoxy 
of the movement Even the founder of the Brahma Samaj, 
or modem theistic church of Bengal, lived and died a Hindu ^ 

The Indian vernacular press cordially acknovv ledges the merits 
of distinguished Christian teachers, like Dr Duff of Calcutta, 
or Dr Wilson of Bombay At first, indeed, our missionaries, 
m their outburst of proselytizing zeal, spoke disrespectfully 
of Hinduism, and stirred up some natural resentment But 
as they more fully realized the problems involved m con 
version, they moderated their tone, and now live on friendly 
terms with the Brahmans and religious natives 

An orthodox Hindu paper, which had been filling its Hindu 
columns with a vigorous polemic entitled ‘ Christianity 
Destroyed,' no sooner heard of the death of the late Mr tianit> 
Shernng, than it published a eulogium on that devoted mis- 
sionary It dwelt on ‘his learning, affability, soliditj, piet), 
benevolence, and business capaaty^ The editor, while a 
stout defender of his hereditary faith, regretted that ‘ so little 
of Mr Sherring's teaching had fallen to his lot ' - The Hindus 
are among the most tolerant religionists in the world 

Of the three members of the Hindu 1 riad, the first person, Modern 
Brahma, has now but a few scattered handfuls of followers , 
the second person, Vishnu, supplies a worship for the middle Tnad 
classes , around the third person, Siv a, in his twofold aspects, 
has grown up that mixture of philosophical symbolism with 
propitiatory rites professed by the highest and by the lowest 
castes But the educated Hindu willingly recognises that, 
beyond and above his chosen Deity of the Triad, or his 
favourite incarnation, or his village fetish, or his household 
sdlagrdm^ dwells the Par^m eswara, the One First Cause, The One 
whom the eye has not seen, and whom the mmd cannot 
conceive, but who may be worshipped in any one of the forms eswara 
in which he manifests his power to men 

1 The best short account of this deeply nterestmg movement, and of 
Its first leader Rammohan Roy, will be found under the title of Indian 
Theistic Reformers j by Professor Monier W ilhams, in the journal of the 
Royal j 4 static Society, Jan 1881, vol xiii See also his Modern India 
(Triibner, 1879) , and Miss Collet’s Biahmo Year Book (Williams & 

Noi^ate, annually) 

^ The Kavi hackan Sudha, quoted in the Chionide of the London Mis* 
sionary Society for November 1880, p 792 
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The foregoing chapters indicate how, out of the early Aryan 
and non-Aiyan races of India, as modified by Greek and 
Scvthic invasions, the Hindu population and the Hindu 
religion were built up We shall next consider three senes of 
influences which, within historic times, have been brought to 
bear, by nations from the West, upon the composite people 
thus formed The first set of these influences is represented by 
the early Christian Church of India, a Church which had its 
origin m a period long anterior to the mediaeval Hinduism 
of the 9th century, and which is numerously represented by 
the S3Tian Christians of Malabar in our ow n da\ The second 
foreign influence brought to bear upon India from the AA est 
consisted of the Muhammadan invasions, which eventually 
created the Mughal Empire. The third influence is repre- 
sented by the European settlements, which culminated in the 
British Rule 
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CHAPTER IX 

CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA {ctrca lOO TO l88l A D ). 

Christianity now forms the faith of over tv^o millions of Christian 

the Indian population Coeval with Buddhism during 

last nine centuries of its Indian history, the teaching ofBuddhi'.m 

Christ has, after the lapse of another nine hundred years, 

more than twelve times more followers than the teaching of 

Buddha upon the Indian continent Adding Burma, where 

the doctrines of Gautama still remain the creed of the people, 

there are over tw o millions of Christians to under three and a 

half millions of Buddhists, or to four millions of Buddhists 

and Jams Christianity, while a very old religion in India, 

IS also one of the most active at the present daj The 
f ensus of i88i disclosed that the Christians in British and 
leudTtorv India had increased by more than one fifth since 
1872, and this increase, while partl> the result of more 
perfect enumeration, represents to a large extent a real growth 
The origin of Christianity m India is obscure Earlv Ongm 
tradition, accepted popularly by Catholics, and more doubtfully 
by Protestants, connects U with St Thomas the Apostle, India, 
who IS said to have preached m Southern India, on the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, to have founded several The 
churches, and finally, to have been martyred at the traditfoiii 

REount, near Madras, in 68 a d The Catholic tradition 
narrates further, that a persecution arose not long after, in 
which all the priests perished, that many years later, the 
Patriarch of Babylon, while still in communion with Rome, 
heard of the desohte state of the Indian Church, and sent 
forth bishops who revived its faith, thit about 4S6 ad, 
Nestorianism spread from Babvion into Rlalabar 

To orthodoxy this tradition has a twofold value It assigns Value 
an apostolic ongm to the Christianity of India, and it explains 
isvay the fact that Indian Christianity, when it emerges into 
history, formed a branch of the unorthodox Nestonan Church 
Modern criticism has questioned the eiidence for the evangel- 
istic labours of the Doubting Apostle in Southern India. It 
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has brought to light the careers of two later missionaries, both 
bearing the name of Thomas, to ^\holn, at wiclelj separated 
dates, the honour of con\erting bouthern India is assigned 
Gibbon dismisses the question of their respective claims in a 
convenient triplet — Ihe Indian missionary bt Ihomas an 
■\postle, a Manichiean, or an Armenian merchant ^ ^ 

This method of treatment scarcely satisfies the present 
centurv and the Statistical Sune) of India has throun fresh 
light on the fe\nan Christians of the bouthern Peninsula \t 
this da) they number 304 410,- or more than double the number 
(jfKati\e Protestants in India in 1 86 1 Indeed, until within the 
past ten jears, the remnants of tlu ancient S)nan Church had 
^tiil a larger natne following in India than all the Protestant 
sects put together ^ It would be unsuitable to dismiss so 
ancient and so numerous a body without some attemjit to 
trace their hibton That history forme the longest continuous 
narrative of an) religious sect in India except the Jams 

Ihe S)nan Church of Malabar had its origin in the 
period when Buddhism was still tnum]>hint , it witnessed the 
birth of the Hinduism which superseded the doctrine and 
national polity of Buddha it saw the arrival of the Muham- 
madans who ousted the Hindu dynasties , it sulieied cruell) 
fiom the Roman inquisitors of the Poriuguese, but n has 
suni\ed its persecutors, and has foimed a subject of mtcrtst 
to Anglican inquirers during the past eight) years * 

i he three legends of bl i homas, the missionary of Southern 
India, may be summarized as follows According to the 
Chaldaean Bre\iary and certain 1 athers of the C athohe Church 


‘ Dedine and Tall oj ike Koman km/tje fijuaito uhtu n, !7bh\ \t 1 iv 
P S 99 » footnote 122 

* Census of hid a, 1S81, vol lu pp 20, 21 The (. en^U'* ofuters rtUmi 
the whole as ‘S)nan-, without cu-cnminaiing btlwctn J niul 
Sjtian Catholic- \ staiunent kindl) Mipphttl lo the auihor bv tlic \ k'u 
\ j)osiolic ofAerapoi return** the S)nan Catholic** within hi^ jmivbcuun 

over 200,000, and the Jacohitcs at about 100,000 The hlitr ate 
cficfl) under the junsdiction of the Uotiun \ icars apostolic of \ciipoh 
'TifX Qinltin, but ate still clisiin^.ui'thcd a» ‘Catholics ol iJic S)rMii rut ’ 

^ rtoUstant Missions m Ind/a, nn( S nti'^tical 

I dilc , j88i, diawn up lUnUr the auilu nt\ of the lakuiu Missionary 
C< nfcreijcc lhi& raluable compilation rttutns 138 \ uue PioU slant 

Christians m 1861, and 224,2^,8 m 1871, in Inoia, exclusive of Purun 

* I rom the time of Clauams Buclnnan and Bishop lltliti downwards 
^ d iOtUr KtSfOrdus^ \oi \u , ‘Account of M I home f hrisuans on iJm 

of Malabar,* by Mi ^\redc, Buchuiuii Lkn (mn Ju^auha ui 

dm, 4ih ed (ibn), pp 10'>, 145. Htl tr’s* >0} 0, Lidiop 

Middleton^ Uji of Le Las, chapters i\ -xii (1S31J, Iloutjh^ J/is/ 0/ 
Ltri lixinit} in India, 5 voJ'^ (1839-60) 
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St 1 hotnas the Apostle converted many countries of Asia, and 52 to 68 
found a martyr^s death in India. The meagre tradition of the ^ ° 
early Church was expanded by the Catholic writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries The abstract by Vincenzo 
Maria makes the Apostle commence his work in Mesopotamia, First 
and includes Bactria, Central Asia, China, ‘ the States of the 
Great Mogul,* Siam, Germany, Brazil, and Ethiopia, in the the 
circle of his missionary labours The apostolic traveller then 
sailed east again to India, converting the island of Socotra on ^ 
the way, and after preaching m Malabar, ended his labours 
on the Coromandel coast ^ Ihe final development of the 
tradition fills m the details of his death It would appear that 
on the 21st December 68 ad, at Mailapur, a suburb of 
Madras, the Brahmans stirred up a tumult against the Apostle, 
who, after being stoned by the crowd, was finally thrust through 
with a spear upon the spot now known as St Thomas* Mount 

The second legend assigns the conversion of India to Second 
Ihomas the Manichaean, or disciple of Manes, towards 
end of the third century \nother legend ascribes the honour the Mam 
to an Armenian merchant, 1 homas Cana, in the eighth century clneaiHayy 
The story relates that Mar Ihomas, the Armenian, settled ^ 
Malabar for purposes of trade, married tw o Indian ladies, and Third 
grew into power with the native princes He found that such 
Christians as existed before his time had been drnen by the 
persecution from the coast into the hill countr> Mar Fliomas meman 
secured for them the prnilege of worshipping according to ^ 
their faith, led them back to the fertile coast of Malabar, and 
became their archbishop On his death, his memory recened 
the gradual and spontaneous honours of canonization bv the 
Christian communities for whom he had laboured and his 
name became identified w ith that of the Apostle 

Whatever may be the chims of the Armenian 1 homas as the The three 
re-builder of the Church in Southern India, he was certain!} 
not Its founder Apart fiom the evidence of Patristic litera- 
ture, there is abundant local proof that Chnstianit} fiounshed 
in Southern India long before the eighth centur) In the sixth the third , 
century, while Buddhism was still at the height of its power, 

Kalydn, on the Bombay coast, was the seat of a Christian bishop 
from Persia 2 

^ T/te Bool oj Scr Mateo Polo the J at iian Colonel \ules second 
edition, vol 11 p 343, note 4 (1875) 

^ Gazetteer of the Bombay Pnstdency^ vol \m part 1 , Thana District, 
pp 66, 200, etc It IS not necessary to dispute whether the seat of this 
ijishopnc was the modem Ka]}aa or Quilon ^Coilain), as the coast from 
Bombay south\^ ards to Gudon bore mdehnuely the name of Caliana. 
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the ‘second The claims of Thomas the Manichaean have the European 
legend , support of the Church historians, La Croze, ^ Tillemont, and 
others The local testimony of a cross dug up near Madras 
m 1547, bearing an inscription in the Pehlvi tongue, has 
also been urged in his favour The inscription is probably of 
the se\ enth or eighth century a d , and, although somewhat 
Mriouslv deciphered, bears witness to the sufferings of 
Christ - 

ind the For the claims of St Thomas the Apostle, a longer and more 
ancient series of authorities are cited The apocryphal history 
of St 1 homas, by Abdias, dating perhaps from the end of the 
firat century, narrates that a certain Indian king, Gondaphorus, 
sent a merchant called iVbban to Jesus, to seek a skilful 
architect to build him a palace The storv continues that the 
Lord sold Thomas to him as a sla\ e expert m that art The 
Apostle comerted King Gondaphorus, and then journe\ ed on 
to another country of India, under King IMcodeus, where he 

1 HiKfoire du Ch) isttamsnie des 2 \oK i2mo (The Hague, 1758) 

* Professor Hang leads it thus ‘ V\hoe\ci believes in ihe Mc'>Mah, and 
in God a^K>^e, and also m the Holy Ghost, is in the gnee of Him who 
bore the pain of the cross ’ Dr Burnell deciphers it nioie (Urtidently — 

‘ In puni-shmeni p] by tlie cross [vas] the suffering of thw [one] [He] who 
the true Christ and God above, and Guide for t\er pint. ’ ’y ules Va/ct 
lolo^ 2nd et , p 345, vol n , also p 3^9 where the cross is figured 
^ Thi-j legend forms the theme of the in /i io SaniU Ihomat 

Apv^ioh ad Vcsf-citfWy m the Mozarabic BrcMar}, edited by C'lrditnl 
Lorenzana in 177^ Its twent\ one %cises are gl^e^ as an appendix 111 Dr 
Kennel s Madias monograph Thiee stanzas will here suffice — 

* Nuncius vemt de Indis 

Quaerere aitificem 
Architectum constnicre 
Kcgmm palatium 
In foro deambulabat 
Cunctorum \enalium 

Ilalieo ser\um fich lem, 

Locutud Cit Donunus, 
bt exquuis talem, apt urn 
I sse hunc artifictm 
Abbancs vkIliI'*, ct gaudens, 

Suscepit Apo^tolum * 

The hymn assign-* the death of the A]jostlc to the pne*-t of a sun temple 
which had been overthrown by St Thonia* — 

* Tunc sactrdoN ulfdoruni 

Fiiribun<iu$ astmt, 

Oladio transveiberavil 
Sanctum Chri'.ti marljiem 
Glonoso passion is 
Laurtatuni sangiiina* 
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was slain by lances ^ The existence of a King Gondaphorus 
has been established by coins, which would place him m the 
last century b c , or within the first half of the first century of 
our era 2 But, apart from difficulties of chronology, it is 
clear that the Gondaphorus of the coins was an Indo-Scythic 
monarch, reigning in regions which had no connection with 
Malabar His coins are still found in numbers in Afghanistan 
and the Punjab, especially from Peshawar to Ludhiana He 
was essentially a Punjab potentate 
The mention of St Thomas the Apostle in connection with Wide 
India by the Fathers, and in the Offices of the Church, does ™ 
not bring him nearer to Malabar, or to the supposed site of his ’ 
martyrdom at Madras For the term ‘India,’ at the period 
to which these authorities belong, referred to the countries 
bejond Persia, including Afghanistan and the basins of the 
Upper Oxus, Indus, and Ganges, rather than to the southern 
half of the peninsula In the early accounts of the labours of in the 
St Thomas, the vague term India is almost always associated 
with Persia, Media, or Bactna* Nor does the appellation of 
St Ihomasas the Apostle of India in the Commemorations 
of the Church, help to identify him with the St Thomas who 
preached on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts For not 
only does the indeterminate character of the word still adhere 
to their use of ‘ India,’ but the area assigned to the Apostle s 
labours is so wide as to deprive them of value for the purpose 
of local identification Thus, the Chaldsean BreMarj of the 
^Malabar Church itself states that ‘bj St Ihomas were the 

^ Colonel \ule5 7 /^;/^ second edition, \ol n p 243 Dr Kennet, 
in an inuressting monograph entitled St Ihomas^ the Aposth of India ^ 
p 19 (Madias, 1^82), says — *The history of AbJias was published for 
the fiibt Unit by Wolfgang Laziu^i, under the title of Af^dics Bal^hniiF, 
Epistopi it Apo^iolomm Disapuhy dt Ili^torta ccitamims Apostolnii lioii 
deam Julio Ajneano Iniu pntt Lasiln., 1532 

lor the various dates, ste Colonel \uJes Ma?tO second edition, 

\ol 11 p 343 Colond \ules Cothai ikaK with the Chinese ami Central 
AMan aspects of the lci,cnd of St Thomas {2 vols 1866) 

* Thus the Pasthal C/ttonzch of Bishop Dorotheua (born v i> 254) sajs 
*7 lie Apostle Thomas, after having pleached the gospel to the Parthians, 

Medes, IVisians, Gcrmanians [an agiicultural people of Peisia mentioned 
by Ilerjdotus, 1 125], Bactrians, and Magi, suffered martvrdom at Cala- 
mina, a town of India ' Ilippohtu'*, Bishop of Portus {.etna 220 a. D \ 
assigns to bt Ihomas, Parlhu, Media, Ptisn, Hercann, the Bactn, the 
Marcii, ami, while ascribing the conversion of India to St Bartholomew, 
mentions Calamina, a city of India, as the place of St 1 horn as’ martyr- 
dom Ihe Metropolitan Johannes, who attended the Council of ISicoa m 
325, snbscnlied as Bishop of * India Mavima and Persia.’ Dr Kennet s 
monograph {\faclras, 1882) ♦ Hough, 1 pp 30 to 116 
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Chinese and the Ethiopians converted to the Truth,’ while one 
'ind of Its anthems proclaims ‘The Hindus, the Chinese, the 
Persians, and all the people of the Isles of the Sea, they who 
dwell m S}na and Armenia, in Javan and Roumania, call 
Thomas to remembrance, and adore lliy Name, O Ihou our 
Redeemer * ’ 

I’ast Candid inquiry must therefore decline to accept the con- 

nection of St Thomas with the ‘India' of the early Church 
Chnstians US proof of the Apostle’s identity with Ihomas, the missionary 
190 jQ \talabar Nevertheless, there is evidence to indicate that 
( hnstianit} had reached Malabar before the end of the second 
ctntur} A D, and nearly a hundred }ears previous to the sup- 
posed labours ot Ihonias the Manichican {cina 277 ad) In 
ihe the 2nd centUTv a Roman merchant fleet of one hundred sail 
^eeTfroni regular!} from M}os Hormus on the Red Sea, to 

}g)pt Arabia, Ce}lon, and Malabar It found an ancient lewish 
colon), the remnants of which still remain to thi'j day as the 
Beni-Israels,^ upon the Bombay coast A\hether these Tews 
emigrated to India at the time of the Dispersion, or at a later 
period, their settlements jTObably date from before the second 
century of our era 

M}OS Hormus, which traded with 
Tewish settlement in India, must in all likelihood have 
inancier brought With It Tewish merchants and others acquainted with 
Mi’ll ar religion of Chn&t which, starting from Palestine, had 

|>enetrated throUjjhout the Roman world Part of the fleet, 
moreover, touched at Aden and the Persian <»ulf, themselves 
earl) seats of Chnstianit) Indeed, after the direct se i-course 
to Malabar by the trade winds was known, the main navigation 
to India for some time hugged the \siatic coast Christian 
merchants from that coast, both of Jewish and other race, 
would in the natural course of trade have reached Malabar 
viithin the second centur) ad® The Buddhist poluy then 
supreme in Southern India was favourable to the re<e]>tion of 
a faith whose moral characteristics were humanity and self- 
sacrifice Earlier Jewish settlers had alread) fanuharused the 
native mind with the existence of an ancient and imposing 

^ J-or their present numbers and condition, <tee the homhay by 

Mr J M Campbell, 1 L D , of the Bombay Civil Set vice, \ol xi pp 85 
and 421 , mjI xai p 273 

-The Roman trade with the southern coast of India prob4aldy fhtes 
froui, or before, the Apostolic j.enod Of 522 &iKcr Uenant found near 
i oimbaiore xn 1^42, no fewer than 135 were coins of Augustus, and 378 of 
ld>erms Another find near Calicut aljout 1850 contained of 

Augu luh with several bundled coins none later than the bmpergr Ncn> 
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religion m Palestine When that religion was presented in its 
new and more attractive form of Christianity, no miraculous 
intervention was probably required to commend it to the 
tolerant Buddhist princes of Southern India 

About 190 AD, rumours, apparently brought back by 
Red Sea fleet, of a Christian community on the Malabar coast, 
fired the zeal of Pantaenus of Alexandria Pantaenus, in his a.d 
earlier years a Stoic philosopher, was then head of the cele- Pantrenus 
brated school which formed one of the glones of his city He 
started for India , and although it has been questioned whether 
he reached India Proper, the evidence seems in favour of his 
having done so He ‘found his own arrival anticipated by 
some who were acquainted with the Gospel of Matthew, to 
whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had preached, and 
had left them the same Gospel in the Hebrew, which also was 
preserved until this time ’ ^ His mission may be placed at 
the end of the 2nd century Early in the 3rd century, St Hippoly 
Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus (arr 220 ad ), also assigns the 220 a d 
c onversion of India to the Apostle Bartholomew lo Thomas 
he ascribes Persia and the countries of Central Asia, although 
he mentions Calamina, a cit> of India, as the place where 
1 homas suffered death 

Indeed, the evidence of the earl) Christian writers, so far 
as It goes, tends to connect bt 1 homas with the India of the 
ancient wwld, — that is to sa\, with Persia and Afghanistan,— 
and St Bartholomew with the Christian settlements on the 
Malabar coast Cosmos Indicopleustts writes of a 
Church in Ce)Ion, and on the Calhan or Malabar pj^eu^te^., 

{arc 547 AD ) But he makes no mention of its foundation t7;r 547 
by St 1 homas, which, as an Alexandrian monk, he would have ^ ^ 
been almost sure to do had he heard any local tradition of 
the circumstance He states that the ^Malabar Bishop was 
consecrated m Persia, from which we ma> infer that the 
Christians of Southern India had ahead) been brought within 
the Nestorian fold ihcre is but slight evidence for fixing 
ujwn the Malabar coast as the seat of the orthodox Bishop 
1 rumcntius, sent forth b) Athan isms to India and the East, 

35 S A r> j . 

Ihc truth IS, that the Christians, of Southern India belonged 
from their first clear emergence into iustor) to the S)rian^gj^ 
rue If, tas stems probable Chnstianit) was first brought to 
Malabar by the merchant fleet from the Persian Gulf, or the 

^ Dr Kennet, Ins^biiis, m his monognph on St I homas, tlu 

Apostle of imUa, j) 9 
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Asiatic coast of the Arabian Sea, the Malabar Christians would 
follow the A^siatic forms of faith When, therefore, in the sth 
century, Nestorianism, driven forth from Europe and Africa, 
conquered the allegiance of Asia, the Church of Southern 
India \iould naturally accept the Nestorian doctrine 

It should be remembered that during the thousand years when 
Christianity flourished m Asia, from the sth to the isth centur}, 

It was the Christianity of Nestorius The Jacobite sect dwelt 
in the midst of the Nestonans, and for nearly a thousand 
}ears, the Christianity of these t}pes, together with Buddhism, 
formed the two intelligent religions of Central Asia. How far 
Buddhism and Christianity mutually influenced each other’s 
doctrine and ritual still remains a complex problem But 
Chnstnnit} in western Central Asia appears to hav e offered a 
longer resiijtance than Buddhism to the advancing avalanche 
of Islam , and m the countries to the west of libet it survived 
Its Buddhist rival 'Under the reign of the Caliphs/ sajs 
(jribbon, ‘the Nestorian Church was diffused from China to 
Jerusalem and C}prus, and their numbers, with those of the 
JacoDites, were computed to surpass the Greek and Latin 
communions ’ ^ 

Ihe marvellous history of the Christian lartar potentate 
Prester John, king, warrior, and priest, is a mediaeval legend 
based on the ascendancy of Christianitj m some of the 
Central \sian States ^ Ihe travellers m lartarv and China, 
from the 12th to the 15 th centurv, bear wjtness to the 
extensive survival, and once flourishing condition, of the 
Nestorian Church, and justifv Pierre Bergeron’s deseriptiOn 
of It as 'epandue par toute r\sie’^ Ihe term Cathoheos 
which the Nestonans applied to their Patriach, and tie 
Jacobites to their Metropolitan, survives in the languages of 
Central India Ihe mediaeval travellers preserve it m various 
forms, ^ and the British Embassy to Yarkand, m 1873, still 

^ Duhne and Fall of tlu Roman Empi p 598, vol i\ kfuartn cd 
1788) (yibbon quotes his authonUc-» for thN statement m a f<KjtnoU 
ihe whole subject of earl> ChjNtianitj- in f entral \sia and China Ins 
been di'»cussed with exhaustive leanuiiij in C<ilonLl \uk s Lathayy and tlu 
ii'ay 7 hither Hakluyt Society, 2 vols i8b6 

^ ‘ Voyage de Rubruquis cn Tartarie,’ chap xiv , in the qinito volume 
of Voyages en Ane^ published at the Hague in 1735 Cuillatimc <1c Kubru 
quN wa> an aml>assador of Louis ix , sent to larlarj and C luna m 125; 
A l) Colonel \«le also gives the storj of Prcslti John in Man 0 Polo 
\ol i pp 229-'233<'ed 1875) 

^ ‘Iraitt des lartarcs/ par Pierre Beigeron, chap m in the Hague 
quarto of Voyages en Asn^ above quoted {1735) 

* /athalil ,Jaloiic,/a(Jii , or»ginall> Galnultl 
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came upon a story of ‘a poor and aged Jathk^ or Chnstian 
priest ^ ^ 

Whether the Christians on the coast of Malabar were a direct * Thomas 
offshoot of the Nestorian Church of Asia, or the result of an 
earlier seedling dropped by St Thomas or St Bartholomew 
on their apostolic travels, it is certain that from their first 
appearance in local history, the Malabar Christians obeyed 
bishops from Persia of the Nestorian rite ^ By the 7th cen- 
tury, the Persian Church had adopted the name of Thomas 
Christians, and this title would m time be extended to all its 
branches, including that of Malabar The early legend of the and of 
Manichaean Thomas in the 3rd century, and the later labours 
of the Armenian Thomas, the rebuilder of the Malabar Church, 
m the 8th, had endeared that name to the Christians of 
Southern India. In their isolation and ignorance, they con- 
founded the three names, and concentrated their legends of 
the three Thomases in the person of the Apostle ® Before the 
14th century, they had completed the process by believing that 
St Thomas was Christ 

1 he fitness of things soon required that the life and death Legtnd 
of the \postle should be localized by the Southern Indian 
Church Patristic literature clearly declares that St Thomas localized , 
had suffered marhrdom at Calamina, probabi} in some country 
cast of Persia, or in Northern India itself The tradition of 
the Church is equally distinct, that in 394 a d the remains of 
the Apostle ere transferred to Edessa in Mesopotamia'* The 
attempt to localize the death of St Thomas on the south- n spite of 
^^estern coast of India started, therefore, under disadvantages 
\ suitable site ^^as, howe\er, found at the Mount near Madras, 
one of the many bill shrines of ancient India which ha\e 
formed a joint resort of religious persons of dn erse faiths, — 
Buddhist, Muhamni'idan, and Hindu p 203) 

Marco Polo, the first European traveller who has left an^o^hcen 
account of the place, gives the legend m its undeveloped form 

legend 

* Br Bellew's ‘History of K-ishgar,’ m the OJkiai RtpoH of Sir 

Don^Jas Forsyths p 137 tQuario, Foreign Oifice Pi ess. Cal 

cutta, 1875 ) 

* Mr Campbell s Ga Ihana BislULt, chap in (Bombay, 

1S82) 

* The Jacobites, or followers of Jacobus Baiadaeu'', prefer m the same 
way to deduce their name and pedigree from the Apostle James Gibbon, 

IV 603, footnote (ed 17S8) 

^ For the aulhonlies, see I)r Kennet s Madras monograph, St Thomas, 
the ApostU of India (i88a) , and Colonel \ ule s critical note, J/afio Poio, 
vol n p 342 ( 3 nd edtUoU, 1875) 
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in the 13th century The Apostle had, it seems, been acci- 
dentally killed outside his hermitage by a fo^^ler, who, ^ not 
seeing the samt, let fly an arrow at one of the peacocks And 
this arrow struck the holy man in the right side, so that he 
died of the wound, sneetly addressing himself to his Creator 
Miracles were wrought at the place, and conflicting creeds 
claimed the hermit as their own ‘ Both Christians and 
Saracens however, greatly frequent the pilgrimage,’ says Marco 
Polo truthfully, although evidently a little puzzled 2 * For the 

Saracens also do hold the Saint in great reverence, and say 
that he was one of their own Saracens, and a great prophet ’ 
Xot onh the Muhammadans and Christians, but also the 
Hmdub seem to have felt the religious attractions of the spot 
About thirty vears a^ter Marco Polo, the Church itstlf was, 
according to Odonc, filled with idols'^ Two centuries later 
Toseph of Cranganore, the Malabar Christian, still testifies to 
the joint worship of the Christian and the heathen at St 
Ihomas’ Mount Ine Syrian bishops sent to India in 1504 
heard ^that the Church had de^u/? to be occu})ied b) somt 
Christian people But Barbosa, a few years later, found it half 
in ruin';, and in charge ot a ^Muhammadan who kept a 
lamp bumin,^ ’ ^ 

Bngnter davs, however, now dawned for the Madras legend 
Portuguese zeal, m its first fervours of Indian evangeli/ation, 
felt keenly the want of a sustaining local hagioloi^v Saint 
Catherine had, 11 deed, visibly deliVL-rcd Croa into their hands 
and a parish church, afterwards the cathedril, was dedicated 
to her m 1512 Ten years later the viceroy Duarte Mene/cs 
became ambitious of enriching his capital with the bones of an 
apostle A mission fiom Goa despatched to the Coromandel 
coast m 1522, proved itself ignorant of, or siqKnor to, the 
weP-cstabhshed legend of the translation of the Saints remains 
to Ldessa in 394 ad, and found his sacred relics at the 
anaent hill shnne near Madras, side by sale with those of a 
king whom he had con\erted to the f nth I hey were lirought 
with pomp to Goa, the Portuguese capital of India, and there 
they he in the Church of St 1 homas to this day ' 

Ihe finding of the Pehhi cross, mentioned on a previous 
page, at St 1 homas’ Mount m 1547, gave a fresh colouring to 

^ Colonel \ uk » A/arra Poh {2r<\ edition, « P 34D 

• Ja,m^ n pp 337-33^ ^ “ P 344* *• Pnd 

* Jhd Colonel Cathay (2 voU ib66) sUouM also Ik. rtferrvtl l<» 

Irt siaatnis of the legend of St Thomas, anti his alleged labouts in Aiia 
ami InJio, 
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the legend So far as its inscription goes, it points to a Persian, 
and probably to a Mamchsean origin But at the period when 
It was dug up, no one in Madras could decipher its Pehlvi 
characters A Brihman impostor, knowing that there was a 
local demand for martyrs, accordingly came forward with a 
fictitious interpretation The simple story of Thomas’ acci- 
dental death from a stray arrow , had before this grown into a 
cruel martyrdom by stoning and a hnce thrust, with each spot 
in the tragedy fixed at the Greater and Lesser Mount near 
Madras The Brdhman pretended to supply a confirmation 
of the legend from the inscription on the cross — a confirma- 
tion which continued to be accepted until Dr Burnell and 
Professor Haug published their decipherments m our own 
day ‘In the i6th and 17th century,’ says Colonel Yule, 

‘ Roman Catholic ecclesiastical story-tellers seem to have 
striven in rivalry who should most recklessly expand the travels 
of the Apostle ' 

The l>ing interpretation of the Brahman, and the visible king 
relics m the church at Goa, seem to have influenced the 
popular imagination more powerfully than the clear tradition of 
the early Church regarding the translation of the Apostle s relics 
to Edessa Our own King Alfred has been pressed into the 
service of St Ibomas of Madras ‘ This year,’ 883 ad, says 
the Anglo Saxon Chronicle, ‘Sighelm and Athelstane carried 
to Rome the alms which the king had vowed to send thither, 
and also to India to St 1 homa^ and to St Bartholomew ’ ^ 
(jiibbon suspects ‘ that the Englisjh aiiibassadotb collected 
their cargo and legend in Egyjit’- There ’s certainly no 
evidence to show that they ever visited the Coromandel coast, but to 
and much to indicate that the ‘India’ of Alfred was the 
of the eaily Church, and far north west of the Madras exploits 
of the Apostle The legend of St 1 hom is Mount has in our 
own century been illustrated by the eloquence and learning 
of bishops and divines of the Anglo Indian Church ‘ Bui,’ 
concludes Colonel \ule, ‘I see that the authorities now 
ruling the Catholics at Madras are strong in disparagement 
of the special sanctity of the localities, and of the whole story 
connccung St Thomas with Mail ipur,’ the alleged scene of his 
martyrdom ^ 

^ Ifvugh, 1 p *04(18^9), Dr Kcnnct b Madras monograph, 5 / Thomas^ 
the Apostle of India^ pp 6, 7 (1882) 

- Decline and 2 *all of the Aiwian Empiu^ >ol i\ p 599 » footnote 123 
(ed 1788), Hough, vol \ pp 105-107 

^ Colonel \ule’b /V/ts u p j 44 M 1S75' 
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As a matter of history, the life of the Nestonan Church m 
India has been a troubled one A letter from the Patriarch 
Jesajabus to Simeon, Metropolitan of Persia, shows that before 
600 A D , the Christians along the Indian coast A\ere destitute 
of a regular mimstr} ^ In the 8th centur}, the Armenian 
friar Thomas found the Malabar Christians driven back into 
the recesses of the mountains In the 14th century, Iriar 
Jordanus declarea them to be Christians onlv m name, 
without baptism They even confounded St Thomas with 
Christ 2 A mixed worship, Christian, Muhammadan, and 
Hindu, went on at the old high place or joint lull shnne near 
^Madras In some centuries, the Church in Southern India 
developed, like the Sikhs in the Punjab, into a military sove- 
reign tv In others, it dwindled away, its remnants Imgenng 
in the mountains and woods or adopting heathen rites The 
family names of a forest tribe in Kinara now Hindus, bear 
witness to a time when thc^ were Christians , and there were 
probablv many similar rc\ersions to paganism 

The downfall of the Nestoiuan Church m India was due, 
however, neither to such reversions to paganism nor to any 
persecutions of native princes, but to the pressure of the 
Portuguese Inquisition, and the pruselv tizing energv of Rome 
Before the arrival of Vabco da Gama in 1498, the St Thomas 
Christians had established their position as a powerful military 
caste in Malabar 1 he Portuguese found them firmly organized 
under their spiritual leaders, bishops, archde icons, and priests, 
who acted as their representatives in dealing with the Indian 
princes For long they had Christian kings and at a later period 
chiefs, of their own ^ In virtue of an ancient charter ascribed 
to Cherumal Perumal, Suzerain of Southern India m the ninth 
century a d , the Malabar Christians enjov cd all the rights of 
nobility ^ The> even claimed precedence of the Nairs, who 
formed the heathen anstorraev The St Iboma', Christians 
^ Assemant Bibliotheca, rjuoteil by Ui*.hop (unwell, Compaiairc 
Grammar of the Dravidian / attirua^e^, p 27, footnote (eU 1875) 
Je'vajabus died 660 A D 

* Jordanus, quoted in Mr J M Campbell^ Bom Gazetteer^ vol \ni 
part » p 2CO (ed 1S82} 

^ The Marathi Sidis bor an intercstmij account of them, see Mr J M 
Campbeirs Bombay Ga-aitcer^ Kanara Distiict, vol xv part 1 p 397 
(cd 1883) 

^ Hi totre du Chi tsUant^mr dc^ hi It par M \ La Crore, vol 1 p 73, 
n p 133> etc (2 vols i2mo, the Hague, 1758) 

^ idem, 1 p 67 For det 1*^, v-e 7 he Syrian Chinch of Malalar, by 
I ravabket Ph)!i]K>s, p 23, and footnote (Oxford, 1S69) Local legend 
V Mid) places Chcfumal Perumal and his grant as fai back as 345 ad 
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and the Nairs were, in fact, the most important military castes 
on the south-west coast ^ They supplied the bodyguard of the Powerful 
local kings , and the Christian caste was the first to learn the 
use of gunpowder and fire-arms They thus became the ^ 
matchlockmen of the Indian troops of Southern India, usually 
placed in the van, or around the person of the prince 
The Portuguese, by a happy chance, landed on the very Portu 
Province of India in which Christianity was most firmly estab- 
lished, and in which Christians had for long formed a recog- their con 
nised and respected caste The proselytizing energy of the new- version to 
comers could not, however, rest satisfied with their good fortune 
That energy was vigorously directed both against the natives 
and the ancient Christian communities Indeed, the Nestorian 
heresy of the St Thomas Christians seemed to the fervour of the 
friars to be a direct call from heaven for interference by the 
orthodox Church The Portuguese established the Inquisition, 
as we shall presently see, at Goa m 1560 After various Portu- 
guese attempts, strongly resisted by the St Thomas Christians, 
the latter were incorporated into the Catholic Church, by the 
labours of Alexis de Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, in 1599 
The Synod held by him at Uda>ampura (or Diamper), near 
Cochin, m that year denounced Nestorius and his heresies, and 
put an end to the existence of the Indian Nestorian Church 

No document could be more exhaustively complete than nod of 
the Acts and Decrees of the S>nod of Diamper, in its pro- 
visions for bringing the Mahbar Christians within the Roman 
fold ^ The sacred books of the St Thomas congregations, their 
missals, their consecrated oil and church ornaments, were 
publicly burned , and thtir religious nationality as a separate 
caste was abolished But when the firm hand of Archbishop 
Menezes wa^ withdrawn, his parchment conversions began to 
lose their force Notwithstanding the watchfulness of the 
Goa Inquisition over the new comertb, the Decrees of the 
Synod of Diamper fell into neglect,^ and the IMalabar Christians 
chafed under a line of Jesuit prelates from 1601 to 1653 
In 1653 they renounced their allegiance to thtir Jesuit 

* For the miUt'iry aspects of the Chnstjan caste of ot Thomas, see 
3 a Croze [op cit ), 11 pp 128, 129, 130, 140, 155, etc The History of 
t/ie Chunk of Malahai avd ^ynod of Diampct, by the learned Michael 
Geddes, Chancellor of the Cathedral Church of bariim (London, 1694), an 
earlier and independent work, bcais out ihis view 

*Thc Acts and Decrees of the by nod of Diamper [t e Udayampura) 
occupy 346 pages of the Chancellor of Sarums His*o) v of tht. Chunk of 
Malabar, pp 07-443 (ed 1694) 

^ La Croze, u p 1 93 
VOL VI 
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Re\ersions bishop A Carmelite mission was despatclied from Rome m 
165610 restore order The vigorous measures of its head, 
1653 1663 Joseph of St Mary, brought back a section of the old Christian 
communities, and Joseph, haMng rejiGrted his success at 
Rome, returned to India as their bishop m 1661 He found 
the Protestant Dutch pressing the Portuguese hard on the 
Malabar coast, 1661-1663 But the old military caste of 
Malabar Christians rendered no assistance to their Catholic 
superiors, and remained tranquil spectators of the struggle, 
till the capture of Cochin by the Dutch brought about the 
ram of the Portuguese i>o\Ner in 1663 
Malibar The Malabar Christians, thus deli\ered from the temporal 
poner of the Portuguese, re-as&erted their spiritual independ- 
the Dutch, ence The Portuguese had compelled the natuc punces to 
1003 , per«5ecute the old Chnslnn commurities , and bj confiscations, 
imp’-isonments, and \arious forms of pressuie, to drue the 
Indian Nestonans into reconciliation ^^lth Rome ^ Such a 
per5)ecution of a long recognised caste, Cbpeciall) of a \alucd 
militar) caste, vns as foreign to the tolerant spirit of Hinduism 
as It was repugnant to the polic\ of the Indian princes, and it 
has left a deep impression on the traditions of the south wcstein 
CO ist The natn e Jacobite historian of the Church of Malabar 
rises to the righteous wrath of an old Scottish covenanter m 
recounting the bribing of the poorer chiefs b} the Portuguese 
and the killings, persecutions, and separations of the married 
cl erg} from thtir w u es Die new Du tel i masters of the southern 
coast, after a short antagoni';m to tlie Carmelite prolate and 
the natuc bishop whom he left behind laji^ed into indifference 
The} allowed the Roman missionaries free s( ope, but put an 
end to the exercise of the tcmjjoral power in su]>}>ort of the 
Catholic bishop - 

Ihe chief spiritual wea} on of conversion, a weapon 
dexterously used b} the Portuiiuese \ iccro} s had been the 
interruption of the sui>pl> of Xestonan bishops from Persia 
refuvea 1 his thc> effected b} wauhing the ports along the west 
® coast of India, and ]jre\entin^ the entrance of an} Ncstorian 

IU65 ^ jirdate The S}rian ( hurch in Indi t had therefore to struggle 
on unkr its archdeacon, with grave doubts disturbing the 
mind of its clergy and laitv a's to whether tnc archidiaconal 
consecration was suflicient for the ouhnUKUi of Us priests 
Ihc overthrow of the Portuguese on the seaboard ])ut an end 
to this long episcopal blockade In 1665, the Patriarch of 

’ I/if rozc, u pp 169 176, 1S3, iS9, 192 19S, 203, etc 
I a Cf o/c, t ol 1 pt> 204, 205 
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Antioch sent a bishop, Mar Gregory, to the orphaned S}rian 

Church of India But the new bishop belonged to the 

Jacobite instead of the Nestorian branch of the Asiatic Church 

Indian Nestonanism may therefore be said to have received 

Its death blow from the Synod of Diamper in 1599 

Since the arrival of Mar Gregory in 1665, the old Syrian Malabar 

Church of India has remained divided into two sects The Christians 

since 

Fazheta MUakdr, or Old Church, owed its foundation to Arch- 1665 , 
bishop Menezes and the S}nod of Diamper m 1599, and its 
reconciliation, after revolt, to the Carmelite bishop, Joseph of 
Stv Mary, in 1656 It retains in its services the Synan language (i) S>naii 
and m part the Synan ritual But it acknowledges the 
supremacy of the Pope, and his vicars apostolic Its members 
are now known as Catholics of the Syrian Rite, to distinguish 
them from the converts made direct from heathenism to the 
Latin Church by the Roman missionaries The other section 
of the Syrian Christians of Malabar is called the Putten kuttaMr^ 
or New Church It adheres to the Jacobite tenets introduced hues 
by Its first Jacobite bishop, Mar Gregory, in 1665 100,000 > 

The present Jacobites of Malabar condemn equally the Tenets oi 
errors of Anus, Nestonus, and the bishops of Rome ^ They 
hold that the Bread and me in the Eucharist become the jacobius 
Real Body and Blood of Christ, and give communion in both 
kinds mixed together They pray for the dead, practise con- 
fession, make the sign of the cross, and observe fasts But 
they reject the use of images , honour the Mother of Jesu^ 
and the Saints only as holy persons and friends of God , allow 
the consecration of a married la) man or deacon to the office 
of priest, and deny the existence of purgatory In their 
Creed thev follow the Council of Nicsea (325 ad) They 
believe m the Trinitj , assert the One Nature and the One 
Person of Christ, and declare the procession of the Hoi} Ghost 
to be from the Father, instead of from the Father and the Son - 
The Syrian Catholics and Sjrian Jacobites of Malabar main- >,es*u 
tarn their differences with a high degree of religious vitality at 
the present day Iheir congregations keep themselves distinct MiUab'ii 
from the Catholics of the Latin Rite converted direct from 
heathenism, and from the Protestant sects No Nestorian 
Church IS now known to exist m Malabar® The S}riaii 
^ The Syrian Chrisftam of Malahai, being a Catechism of their doctrine 
and ritual, by Edavahkel Phihpos, Chorepiscopus and Catbanar t 
pnest) of the Great Church of Cottajam in Travancore, pp 3, 4, 8 
(IHrker, 1869) 

® The above summary is condensed from the Catechism of Edav alike 
Phihpos PP Q-ISj ^ 7 i 19 ^ IiLm^ p 29 
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Christians were returned m 1871 at about one-third of a 
million , but the Census officers omitted to distinguish between 
Catholic Syrian and Jacobites The Catholic Archbishop 
and Vicar -Apostolic of Verapoh, to \vhose kind assistance 
this chapter is indebted in man} wa3S, estimates the Syrian 
Catholics at 200,000, and the Jacobites at 100,000 The totals 
for all Southern India cannot, however, be ascertained until 
the next Census of 1891 

Poitu Homan friars had visited India since the 13th century The 

first regularly equipped Catholic mission, composed of Fran- 

1500 A D, ciscan brethren, armed from Portugal m 1500 Their attacks 

on the nati\e religions seemed part of the Portuguese policy of 

aggre^ision on the hiatue States The pious Portuguese monks 

were popularly identified with the brutal Portuguese soldiery, 

w hose cruelties ha^ e left so deep a stain on early European 

ukntified enterpnse m India The military attempts of the Portuguese, 

\uthPoini and their ill-treatment of the native princes and the native 

population, provoked unmerited liatred against the disinterested, 

^lon^ if sometimes ill judged, zeal of the Portuguese missionaries 

re Native reprisals, which certain writers have dignified by the 

nrisalsor name of persecutions, occasionally took place m return for 
persccu ^ * 

t onb * Portuguese atrocities But the punishments suffered by the 

friars were usually inflicted for disobedience to the 11 Uivc civil 

power, or for public attacks on native objects of veneration, 

<iuch attacks as are provided for b) the clauses in the Anglo- 

Indian Penal Code, which deal with v\ old's or signs calculated 

to wound the religious feelings of others Attacks of ihib kind 

lead to tumults among an excitable poj)uhtion, and to serious 

breaches of the j^eace, often attended vutii blood'^hed The 

native princes, alarmed at the combined Portuguese assault on 

their territory and their religion, could not be evj/ccted to 

decide m such cases w ith the cold neutrality of an Anglo-Indian 

magistrate lather Pedro de Covilhain w is killed m 1500 

For some time, indeed, nns'jionary work was almost con- 

* ^ fined to the Portuguese settlements, although king Emmanuel 

(1498-1521) and his son John lu (1521-57) had much at 

heart the conversion of the Indians i he first bishop m India 

was Duarte Nunez, a Dominican (1514-J7;, and John de 

Albuquerque, a Franciscan, was the first bishop of Goa (1539- 

\a\ierami ^3) With St Francis Xavier, who arrived m 1542, began the 

1542^^^^'* labours of the Society of Jesus in the East, and the progress of 

Christianity became moie rapid 

bL Iraneis' name is associated with the Malabar coast, 

and with the maritime tracts of Madura and Southern Madras 
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He completed the conversion of the Paravars in Tinnevelli St Francis 
District^ His relics repose in a silver shnne at 
Punnaikdyal, m Tinnevelli, was the scene, m 1549, of the 
death of Father Antonio Cnminale, the protomartyr of the 
Society of Jesus , and in the following year, several other 
lives were lost m preaching the gospel Goa became an 
Archbishopric in 1577 In 1596 to 1599, the Archbishop of 
Goa, Alexis de Menezes, an Augustinian, succeeded in recon- Alexis de 
ciling the Indian Nestorians to Rome, and at the Synod 
Diamper (Udayampura, near Cochin) in 1599, the affairs of the 
Indian Christians were settled The use of the Syrian rite was Syrian nte 
retained after it had been purged of its Nestonanism 
later history of the Syrian Christians in Malabar has already tamed, 
been traced ^599 

The Jesuit mission to the Madras coast dates from 1606, The 
and IS associated with the names of Robert de Nobili (its 
founder, who died 1656), John de Bntto (killed in Madura 
1693), Beschi the great scholar (who died about 1746), and 
other illustrious Jesuits, chiefly Portuguese® They laboured 
in l\Iadura, 1 richinopoli, Tanjore, Tinnevelli, Salem, etc The 
mission of the Karnatic, also a Jesuit mission, ^^as French in 
Its origin, and due m some measure to Louis xi\ in 1700 
Its centre \sas at Pondicherri 

The early Jesuit missions are particularly interesting Their Good 
priests and monks became perfect Indians in all secular 
matters, dress, food, etc , and had equal success among all Jesuits 
castes, high and lovi In the south of the peninsula the> 
brought, as we have seen, the old Christian settlements of the 
Syrian nte into temporary communion with Rome, and con- 
verted large sections of the native population throughout 
extensive districts The Society of Jesus had also numerous 
although less important missions in the north of India 
Dunng the 17th and i8th centuries, religious troubles and 
difficulties arose m Western India through the action of 
the missionaries m regard to caste observances Schisms 
troubled the Church The Portuguese king claimed, as against 
the Pope, to appoint the Archbishop of Goa , and the Dutch 
adventurers for a time persecuted the Catholics along the 
coast 

But in the i6th century it seemed as if Christianity was 
destined to be established by Jesuit preachers throughout 

' See article Tin NEVEi LI Dibraicv, The lojpmal GazetUi^t of India 

* See article Goa, The Imperial Gazett e* of In it 7 

* See articles M \i>ura and 1 z^ nev bli r, 
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a large part of India The literary activity of missionaries 
belonging to the Order >\as also very great Their early efforts 
in the cause of education, and in printing books m the 
various languages, are remarkable De Nobili and Beschi 
have been named Fathers Arnauld and Calmette should not 
be forgotten 

But apart from works of scholarship, the early Indian 
Jesuits have left literary memorials of much interest and value 
rheir letters, addressed to the General of the Order m Europe, 
afford a vivid glimpse into the state of India during the i6th 
and i7tli centuries One volume,^ which deals with the period 
ending in 1570, furnishes by way of preface a topograjihical 
guide to the Jesuit stations in the East Separate sections are 
devoted to Goa, Cochin, Bassem, ihana, and other places m 
^\estern India including the island of Socotra, in which the 
Jesuit brethren still found remnants of the Christians of St 
Thomas 

The letters, as a whole, disclose at once the vitality and the 
weakness of the Portuguese position in the hast Ihe lusi- 
tanian conquest of India had a deeper fascination, and 
appeared at the timt to have a higher moral significance for 
Chrstendom than afterwards attached to our more hesitating 
and matter -of fact operations Their progress formed a 
brdhant triumph of military ardour and religious aeal 1 hey 
resohed not only to conquer India, but also to convert her 
Onl) by blow degrees were they compelled in secret to realise 
that they had entered on a task, the magnitude of w hich they 
nad not gauged, and the execution of which proved to be 
altogether be)ond their strength All that chivalry and 
enthusiastic j/iety could effect, they areomph^hed But they 
failed to fulfil either their own hopes, or the expectations which 
they had raised m the minds of their coimtr)men at home 
Their viceroys had to show to Europe results whu h they were 
not able to produce, and so they wtre fain to accept the 
shadow for the substance, and in tneir official despatches to 
represent appearances as realities In their military narratives, 
every petty Rdja or village chief who sent them a few pumi>- 
kins or mangoes, becomes a tributary Rex, c onquered by iheir 
arms or constrained to submission by the terror of their name 
In their ecclesiastical epistles, the whole country is a land 

* Reruma WuiaUjc u in Oiunte Ccs/tvi/m VJnnhny C>lonu, Anno 
1574, It purpfjits to have been iran»Iatc<l into I at hi horn the Spanish 
1 he author has to thank Mr Ernes* Sato#, of H B M \ lapviKvc Lejja- 
tion, for a loan of tins cunous volume 
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flowing with milk and honey, and teeming with a population 
eager for sacramental rites 

The swift downfall of the Portuguese power, based upon Parochial 
conquest and conversion, will be exhibited in a later chapter ^ 
But the Portuguese are the only European nation who have portu 
created, or left behind them, a Chnstian State polity in India 
To this day, their East India settlements are territorially 
arranged m parishes, and the traveller finds himself surrounded 
by churches and other ecclesiastical features of a Christian 
country, among the rice-fields and jungles of Goa and Damdn 
1 Ins parochial organization of Portuguese India was the direct 
result of the political system imposed on the viceroys from 
Europe But, indirectly, it represents the method adopted by 
the Society of Jesus in its efforts at conversion The Jesuits 
worked to a large extent by means of industrial settlements 
Many of their stations consisted of regular agricultural com- 
munities, with lands and a local jurisdiction of their own 
Indeed, both in the town and country, conversion went hand 
in hand with attempts at improved husbandry, or with a train- 
ing m some mechanical art 

1 his combination of Christianity w ith organized labour may Thana, a 
best be understood from a description of two mdi\idual settle 
ments ^ Thina, a military agricultural station, and Cochin, 15^50 ad 
a collegiate city and naval port Thdna, says a Jesuit letter- 
writer in the middle of the i6th century, is a fortified town 
where the Brethren ha\e a number of con\erts Once on a 
time a wrinkled and deformed old man came to them from 
distant parts, greatl> desiring to be made a Christian He was 
accordingly placed before a picture of the Blessed Virgin, and, 
having sought to kiss the Child, was forthwith baptized He 
died in peace and joy next morning Many boys and girls 
were likewise bought from the barbarians for a few pence 
a piece T hese swelled the family of Christ, and were trained 
up in doctrine and handicrafts During the day they plied 
ihcir trades as shoemakers, tailors, wcaicrs, and iron-workers , Chnstmn 
on their return at evening to the College, they sang the craftsmen, 
catechism and litanies in alternate choirs Others of them 
were employed m agriculture, and went forth to collect fruits 
or to work with the Christian cultivators in the fields 

Ihere was also a Christian village, the Hamlet of the 

‘ The following details were chiefly condenstd from the Rtrum a 
Sot H tote JesH tn OrunU Gvsiarum I oiumut^ alread) referred to This 
book IS no longer m the authoi’s possession, and as no copy is» procmable 
m Indn, the pages cannot be cited nor the exact words verified 
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Trinity, 3000 paces off, upon temple lands bought up and 
consecrated by the Order The Society had, moreover, certain 
farms, yieldmg 300 pieces of gold 1 year This money sup- 
ported the Midoi^s and orphans, the sick, and catechumens 
while engaged in their studies The poorer converts were 
encouraged in agriculture by a system of advances Every- 
thing seemed to prosper in the hands of the Jesuit Brethren, 
and their ver} goats had kids by couplets and triplets every year 
The husbandmen ‘ are all excellent cultivators and good men,^ 
well skilled in the M}stenes, and constant m the practice 
of their filth, assembling dail) together ad stgnuyfi a^jgeluce 
salutatwms * E\en m the woods, bo)S and men are heard 
chanting the Ten Commandments in a loud \Oice from the 
tops of the palm-trees ’ 

The management of the mission stations seems to have been 
admirable Four or five Brothers of the Order regulated alike 
the secular and the spiritual affairs of each community One 
of them was a surgeon, who cured ulcers, sores, and dangerous 
maladies ihe Christian village of the Irinity had, moreover, 
certain gardens which the inhabitants held m common, well 
irrigated and rich in runes^ figs, and medicinal fruits Ihc 
catechism was piiblicl} rehearsed once on ordinary days, twice 
on hoiidavs Ihe} held frequent musical services , the jouths 
chanting the psalms, robed m white Ihe lhana choristers, 
indeed, enjO}ed such a reputation tliat the> were invited to 
sing at the larger gatherings at Bassein, and were much em- 
pIo}ed at funerals, at which the) chanted the ‘ Miscncordia’ 
to the admiration alike of Chn^tians and heathens Besides 
their civil and secular duties in the town of ihana, and at the 
Christian village and farmb, the Brethren of the Order visited a 
circle of outposts within a distance of thirt) thousand paces, 
* to the great gam of their countr)meti, whom the} strengthen 
m their faith, and of the natives {barbati)^ whom they re 
claim from their errors and superstitions to the religion of 
Christ * 

Ihe station of Thdna discloses the regulated industry, 
spiritual and secular, which characterized the Jesuit settlements 
m India* Cochin may be taken to illustrate the educational 
labours of the Order and its general scheme of operations 
The College of the Societ}, writes brother Hieronymus m 
1570,^ has two grammar schools, attended b> 2G0 pupils, who 
have made excellent progress both m their studies and in the 
l>ractice of the Christian sacraments Ihey are all skilled m 

^ Letter to the Genual of the Order, dated Cochin, 1 cbruaiy 1570 
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the tenets of the faith, many of them have learned the 
catechism, arranged in questions and answers, and are now 
teaching it to the heathen The ntes of confession and com- 
munion are in constant use, and resorted to on saints’ days by 
300 or 400 persons An equal concourse takes place when 
Indulgences are promulgated , and on a late occasion, when 
the jubilee granted by the Pope in 1568 was celebrated, ' such 
was the importunity of those seeking confession, that our priests 
could not find a breathing space for rest from morning to 
night’ At the College Church alone a thousand persons 
received the Eucharist, chiefly new communicants A whole- 
sale restitution of fraudulent gams took place, with a general 
reconciliation of enemies, and a great quickening of the faith 
in all * So vast was the concourse at this single church, with- 
out mentioning the other churches in the city, that we had 
from time to time to push out the throngs from the edihce into 
the courtyard, not without tears and lamentation on their part ’ 

The College of the Order likewise ministered to the Portu- jesujt 
guese fleet stationed off Cochin, and the writer relates, w ith College at 
perhaps pardonable exaggeration, the strict discipline which 
the Brethren maintained among both officers and men Dunng 
the winter lhe> had also collected a fund, and with it redeemed 
five Portuguese who, the year before, had fallen into capti\it) 
among ‘ the Moors ’ 1 hese men, on coming to offer up public 
thanksgiving m church, edified the worthy fathers by relating 
how the Christians still remaining m captivity continued firm 
in the Catholic fiith, although sorely tormented tncommodis ct 
tniciatibus lhe> told how one >outh, in particular, *who had 
attended our school, on being tied to a tree and threatened by 
the Moors with bows and arrows, had bravel) answered that 
he would give up his life rather than his faith ’ Uix>n which 
the Moors seem to have laid aside their lethal weapons, and 
let the lad off with a few kicks and cuffs. Another boy had at 
first apostatized , but his fellow -captives, foremost among them 
a nobleman of high station, threw themselves at his feet, and 
begged him to stand firm The boy burst into tears, and 
declaied that he had been led astray b> terror, but that he 
would now rather die than abandon his religion He proved 
himself as good as his word, rushed m front of his persecutors, 
and openly proclaimed himself to be still a Christian * The 
Moors,’ as usual, seem to have taken the affair with much good 
nature , and, after another little comedy of t)ing him to a tree 
and threatening to shoot him and cut his throat, let their }oung 
apostate go 
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*I come now / continues Father Hieron\mu^, 4 o the harvest 
of this year ^ He goes on to describe the work of itinerating, 
from which we gather that the King of Cochin was friendly 
rather than otherwise to the members ot the Order and their 
comerts, protecting them by letters patent, and e\en giving rise 
to hopes of his own conversion No fewer than 520 natives 
were baptized in one day , and the Father adduces, as a proof 
of their sincent}, the fact that they did not expect any material 
advantage from their conversion ‘For neither do they look 
for a present of new clothes at their baptism, nor for anything 
else from us, excepting spiritual food fhev think themselves 
greath honoured bv the name of Christians, and labour to 
bring others to the truth ^ \mong the converts the Nairs 
hgure a good deal, and an acohte of this nee, notwithstand- 
ing that he was harassed b\ the ^oldir ( hnstians brought m 
other Xairs, by twos and threes, for bipUsm I he worthy 
lather uses ‘Nair^ as the name of ‘a certain military class* 
and so touches on the actual position held hv this tribe 
three hundred vears ago 

Conversion was not, however, alwavs without troubles 
The stor^ ot a young Moor, whose mother was a cruel woman, 
and buried him in the ground up to his mouth for turning a 
Christian, i:> told with honest pride Hi's unkind parent likewise 
placed a huge stone round his head designing that he should 
die a slow and painful death But the boy nianascLd to peep 
through a cleft m the stone, and spied some traveller^ parsing 
that way, whereupon, although he had formerly known nothing 
of I atm, he managed to shout out the two word**, ^exopto 
Chnstim * On hearing thi'-, the travellers dug up thv, lad and 
took hnn before the Covernor, who, m an obliging manner, 
gave over the boy to the College to be baptized, an<l -ent the 
mother to prison Ihe neophytes stem to hue been spirited 
lads , and the hather narrates how about two tliou^and of them 
took part in the military games held when the fleet was hing 
off Cochin, and distinguished themselves >0 greath with various 
sons of darts and weapons, that * they came next to the Portu- 
guese soldiers ' 

1 he College took advantage of the illness of the king during 
the course of the year to try to convert him , hut his majesty, 
although civil and friendly, dc< lined their well meaning efforts 
Ihcy were more successful with two * petty Rdjas' m 

the neighbourhood, who, ‘being desirous of the l^ortuguesc 
fnendship,* professed an interest m sjiintual matters on behalf 
of themselves and people J hrec hundred, apparently of their 
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subjects, promised to get themselves baptized as soon as a 
church should be built ‘ But,' concludes the candid chronicler, 

*as this particular people have a grievou'ily bad reputation as 
liars, It IS much to be prayed for that they will keep their 
word ' From another instance of a rojal conversion, it appears 
that the introduction of Christianity, with ^ letters of privilege ' 
to converts, was a favourite method among the weaker Rajas 
for securing a Portuguese alliance 

The story of the Catholic missions thus graphically told by The 
the Rerum Gestarum Volumen of the i6th century, is ^on- 
tinned for the 17th and i8th by the letters from the Jesuit 17th and 
Fathers m Malabar I hese letters have been edited by Le 

' tunes 

Pere Bertrand m four \ olumes, which throw an important light, 
not only upon the progress of Christianity in India, but also 
upon the social and political state of the native kingdoms in 
which that progress was made^ The kejnote to the policy 
of the bociet> of Jesus, in its work of Indian evangelization, is 
given m the following words — ‘The Christian religion cannot 
be regarded as naturalized in a countrv, until it is in a position 
to propagate its ow n priesthood ' ^ 

Ihis was the secret of the wide and permanent succe^^s 
of the Catholic missions, it was also the source of their 
chief troubles I'or in founding Chnstnnit} on an indigenous Que-stion 
basis, the lathers had to accept the necessit} of recogms- 
ing indigenous customs and native prejudices in regard to 
caste Ihe disputes which arose divided the Jesuit mission- 
aries for many >ears, anti had to be referred, not onl} to the 
Cieneral of the Order, but to the Pope himself The Qxu^tion 
dcs Riits Malabarts occupies manv pages in Pfere Bertrands 
volumes 2 In the end, a special class of name priests was 
assigned to the low castes, while an upper class ministered to 
the Indians of higher dtgree I he distinction was rigidl) main- 
tained m the churches IVre Bertrand gives the plan of a 

‘ V moms IhsiOmjtu^ ^ tr ^is Misuons iks tV fns n >oI snJ 

c<l , Paris, 1S62) La AJissiut an MaJttre d s tus tntd 

(3 \olb. Pans, 1848, i8:,o, 1854) The first edition of the M movu 
Hishnujuts {V\xi\ 1847) formed apj irently an iniioduciioa to the three 
volume* of Letters which con tiiulc Peit hertrand a M^sk^hoh Maauu 
The aulnor tikes this opportuiuij of acknow Itdging his obhgaUoiib to the 
authorities of bt \a\icr s College Calcutta, foi the loan of 1 ere Beitrand s 
works, and for much kind assistance in his inqmiKS 
* Condensed from Pere Beitrind, vol i p t 

^ her example, Mtmoirts Ih^tont]His^\o\ 1 pp 353 Indeed, this 
vuhimc is hrgcl> dcvoUil to the polemics of the ^.ptstion VLo la Mission 
iUt \ol n pp 140 \ol is pp 4^4^0496, and in mrny 

other places of Pcrc Bertrand s work 
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Malabar church as laid before the sovereign Pontiif in 1725, 
which shows a s}stematic demarcation between the high and 
low castes even during divine service Whate\er may have 
been lost of the primitive Christian equality by this s>stem, it 
had the merit of being adpated to native habits of thought, 
and It was perhaps unavoidable in an Indian church which 
endeav cured to base itself upon an indigenous priesthood ^ 
The adoption of naiiv t torms b) the Jesuit Fathers, such dLi>guni, 
teacher j safnast^ hermit, etc , also led to embittered discussions 

Ihe letters disclose, however, other and more agreeable 
aspects of the eail) inissioiib to India A few of them com])lain 
of the dangers and discomforts of missionary life in a troj)ical 
climate and among a suspicious people - But, as a rule, the> 
are full -of keen observation and tnumjihant faith Some of 
them are regularlv divided into two parts, the first being 
devoted to the secular hi-stor) of the period, or ‘Evenemenls 
pohuques,’ the second to the current attiirs and progress ol 
the mission Ocherb are of a topographical and statistical 
character ^lany of them record sign-^ and wonderb vouch- 
safed on behalf of their labours A pagan woman, for e\ 
ample, who bad been possessed of a devil from birth, ib 
delivered from her tormentor b) baptism, and enterb into a 
state of JO) and peace Another name lau), who had deter- 
mined to burn herself on her hubband s funeral pile, and had 
rebibted the counter entreaticb of her fimil) and the \ illage 
Head, miraculous!) renounced her u tenlion when sprinkled 
with ashes consecrated b) the priest Ihroughout, the ktterb 
breathe a desire for mart)rdom and a spiritual exultation m 
sufferings endured for the cause 

One ver) touching epibtlc is written b> de Bntto from 
his prison the da) before his execution ‘I await death/ he 
writes to the bather Sujienor, ‘and I await it with impatience 
It has alwavs been the object or my pravers It forms to da) 
the mubt precious reward of m) labourb and ni) sufferings’^ 
Another letter relates the punishment of i ather de Saa, several 
of whobe teeth were knocked out b> blows, so that he almost 
died under the jiain (a r> 1700) Hib tormentor was, however, 
mnacuiously punished and converted to the faith ^ I he more 

* 1 he plan of the church isgucn at p 4^4 of IVrc Ik r rand’s Missim 
(in Vaduriy \ol iv e<l 1S54 *1116 of the que>tHMi arc so fully 

HI that volume that it i«» unnccc!>*»af> to rcopui iht qut>itioti here 

z lor example, J ettn dn Toe halihaMr^ dated Tanjore, 1653, op at 

Mt\ 111 ]>[> 

/it A/i it n tin MaJun, vol in p 447 Ixtlcr datod 3rd I ebruary 
10-9^ *\ol t\ pj> 63 6S 
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striking events take jilace in Malabar and Cochin But in other 
parts of India, also, there were triumphs and sufferings ^ Even 
here,’ writes Pbre Petit from Pondichern, ‘ we are not altogether 
without some hope of martyrdom, the crown of apostleship * ^ 

It IS natural that such writers should regard as martyrs, their 
brethren who fell victims to popular tumults stirred up b} their 
own preaching Penalties for sectarian affrays, or for insults 
to the native religions, such as would now be punished by the 
Indian Penal Code, figure as ‘ persecutions ’ The Salvationists 
have of late suffered se\eral * persecutions ’ of this sort from 
Anglo Indian magistrates 

Nor are the hterari labours of the Fathers without a fitting Literary 
record Bishop Caldwell lately expressed his regret that the 
biograph) of Father Beschi, the Tamil scholar and podt, 
should \et be unwritten ^ But the defect is supplied, not only 
m an elaborate notice of Beschi’s life and works, but also 
by Beschi s own letters to the General of the Order ^ Several 
epistles of de Nobili are of scarcely less interest in the annals 
of Indian ChnNtianil\ 

The arguments of the Catholic missionaries were enforced The Portu 
b) the weapons of the secular power In 1560, the Portuguese 
established the Inquisition at Goa, under the Dominican 1560 1812 
Order At first the establishment was of a modest and tenta- 
li\e character the functionaries numbering only five, and the 
whole salaries amounting m 1565 to a jear^ But b) 
degrees it extended it^ operations, until in 1 800 the functionaries 
numbered 47 The Goi Inquisition has formed the subject 
of much exaggerated rumour, and the narrative of one of its 
I>nsoners startled and shocked Europe during the seventeenth 
ctntuT) Ur Claudius P>uchanan recalled public attention to 
the subiect b\ his vividh coloured letters at the beginning of 
the nineteenth ctntur\ ^ The calmer narrative of Da Fonseca, 
derived from the archnes of Goa, proves that the realitv was 
sufficient!} terrible No continuous statistics exist of the 

M ol i\ p 158 

4 rohtical and G Jtrj/ of / » Dtsi) c/ of Ttnn^ 1 1 , by 

Bi hopCaldwdi (Micha'i (i )NoniiKnl Prcs:», ibbi), p 2j9 

** I *eie Bertram], \ul i\ pp 343- >75 

^ 0 Unoni^ta Ii vol i\ p 51 Quoted in Fonsecas. Goa^ 

p 217 (Lomlnj, 1878) 

^ At /at? tfU (k Ihtjii jticj? d Gc?^ b> tin. Flnsicnn Dtllon, who wa*; 
confinml in one of its ceIN in 1674 l‘>nrd, Irjer, and otiitr travellers 
ha\e aKo left notices of tlic Goa Inquisition 

*’ Stt his Litters and Journal datui iboS, pp 150-176 of Chusf^an 
A/estiUt/i i tn tTjw, 4ih cd 11811) 
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punishments inflicted But the records repeatedly speak of 
the necessit) for additional cells, and m 1674 they numbered 
tw o hundred Se\ ent} -one autos da fi, or general jail deliveries, 
are mentioned betv\een 1600 and 1773 The total number of 
persons condemned on these occasions is unknown But at 
a few of the autos it is said that * 4046 per‘xons w ere sentenced 
to \arious kinds of punishment, of whom 3034 were males 
and 1012 females These punishments included 105 men 
ai d 16 women condemned to the flames, of whom 57 were 
burned alne and 64 m effigy 

It IS not necessarj to inquire how far such examples of 
religious punishment in Portuguese territory were icsponsible 
for tae persecution of the Catholic missionaries in Cochin and 
Malabar Xor m passing judgment on the Hindu princes, 
should we forget the perpetual military aggressions and 
occasional coldblooded massuics b> the Portuguese on the 
southern and w estern coasts Christian missions in Northern 
India bad sciiclI) an) thing to fear from the nati\c powers 
Indeed, under \kbar and almost throughout the entne iicriod 
of the Mughal Emperors until the accession of \iirungztl), 
Chnstianit) seems to na\ebccn regarded with an enlightened 
intcre'it and ccrtainl) without disfa\our, ])) the Delhi court 
tl an cne of the Mughal queens and princes are siid to 
ba^c been Cnribiians , and the faith wa'!* icjirtscnted both i>\ 
Imj enal grants and m the ImpLrnl s^naho Man\ of the 
great Hindu Fcuduorics also disph\cd i courtLOus indiflcr 
ence to the Chri'jtian nu^Monarics, and a liber il reeognition 
of tn^^tr scientific and secular attainment-. 

The Inqui-ition at tiua was lem}>onriK suspended in 1774, 
but re-cstabhahe I in 1779 It wa^ 'iboiished m i<Si2, and the 
ancient palafe in whi<li ii had been held w is pulled down in 
1S20 weie flnall) re2no\edin 185900 the occasion 

of tue exposition of tl e bod) of St 1 ram k X ivier - 

In J759, lortugil broke up the Nifielv of Jesus, seized 
i*s proptrt), and imprisoned lU mcmbcr'> Jrinte did the 
same in 1764, ana to ]ire\ent greiler evils, ( lement \i\ in 
1773 w forced to sujij^ress the Sonet) altogether 1 he 
1 rench Revolution followed i hese evenu dej^nveei the Indian 

^ Ion Cf a ■» eV <7 p 220 ] lie au iioritii.'. (]uoti 4 irc 

O Cioiui U tU JijStiitJjt Ih fvna do^ I mujats aitos t I to tdimiH*f>\ da 
fn ni t 7*7 rm 1S45, p , md \ N \i\Kr in the 

/U/t' aiiv, \ol ui pp 89 uul aJxj, A an at To nt Ju/ait^ao di 
(j r fy 143 r Ur/ {A^ra Om, 1866 

\ ,«yinar account of lU hi‘iloi) will be fo ind in Mr 1 Kelnts 1 > 
* U a> U i i »n at fioa/ Cahitt**i /< -f. No 145, Ajnil ibSl 
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Jesuit missions alike of priests and of funds, and for a long 
time they languished, served in the south only by a few priests 
from Goa and Pondichem That dismal period, however, pre- 
sents some illustrious names, among them two well-known writers, 
the Ahh 6 Dubois of Mysore, and the Carmelite Fra Paolino 
de San Bartholomeo (in India 1774-90) In the absence of 
priests to sustain the courage of the Christians, every occa- 
sional or local persecution told lip^, about 1784, forcibl> 
circumcised 30,000 Catholics of Kanara, and deported them 
to the country above the Ghats Many native Christians 
lived and died without ever seeing a priest , they baptized 
their own children, taught them the prayers, and kept up 
daily worship in their churches 

Better days, howeter, da\\ned In 1814, the Society of The 
Jesus was re-established, under Gregory xvi , its missions 

1 irji 1 r.-. Cbtal)- 

began a new life, and ha\e since made great progress Iheir h^hed, 
prosperity IS, however, hampered by the action taken in Europe 
against the religious orders The claims of Portugal to appoint 
the Archbishop of Goa and through him to regulate clerical 
patronage, as opposed to the right of the Pope, have occasioned 
schisms in the past and still give rise to discord 

1 he Roman Cathohca throughout all India, British, Feuda Number of 
torj, and foreign, number altogether 1,356,037 souls, 
returned in the table to be presently gi\en from the Jfadra^ m India 
Catholic Duuiory for 18S5 Ihe Census Report of 1881, 
adding the latest figures for Portuguese and trench Indn, 
gives a total of 1,248,801 

1 he Roman Catholic missions are maintained by many of Organize 
the European nations, and aie nearly equally divided between 
the secular and regular clcrgv Almost every mission contains cathoUc 
a mixture of races among its piicsts, even Holland, Scot mi &ion& 
land, and Germany being ably represented Although all are 
directed by Europeans, sev en - eighths of the priests art 
natives. It is also worthy of remark that, m the list of bishops 
during the last 300 yeirs, the names of several natives are 
found, some of them Brahmans 1 he Roman Catholic mis- 
sions are presided over uy sixteen bishops (vicars and prefects 
apostolic), the delegates of the Pope, who goveins the missions 
himself, without the intervention of the Camera Side by 
side with these papal vicars apostolic, who are also bishoj^s, 
the Archbishop of Goa (appointed by the King of Portugal) Arth 
has an independent jurisdiction over a certain number 
Catholics outside his diocese, who are scattered over India, 
but chiefly m the south The prefect apostolic of Pondichem 
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presides over the Cathobcs in several British Districts and 
throughout the southern French possessions In Pondichern 
he has technically jurisdiction onl> over ‘ those who wear hats ’ 
His sepa The independent jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa, and 
thcuon”^ the dissensions to which it ga\e rise, ha\e been referred to 
JitsfaU m- origin in the yr^s faironaftis granted by Pope 

aim 1600 Clement viii to King Philip By the Pontifiail Bull, the 
Portuguese king \ias charged \\ith the support of the Catholic 
churches m India, and in return i^as invested with the 
patronage of their clerg) On the rum of the Portuguese 
poiier in India by the Dutch, it was held that the sovereign 
was no longer in a position to fulfil his part of the agreement 
The Indian clerg} became a growing charge upon Rome 
Cm tailed, In 1673, therefore, Clement x abrogated the jurisdiction of 
the Portuguese Archbishop of Goa be\ond the limits of the 
Portuguese settlements In 1674, two Briefs declared that 
the Portuguese bishops had no authority o\er the vicars and 
missionaries - apostolic sent from Rome to India These 
orders only prodiced a long ecclesiastical dispute Accord- 
ingljjin 1837, Gregory XVI published his Bull, Midta pr(cclare 
dividing the whole of India into vicariates -apostolic, and 
forbade the Goanese prelates to interfere in their manage- 


Concon^at The Portuguese Archbishop of Goa disregarded this decree, 
Of 1S57 Indo-Lusitanuin schisma continued until 1861 In 

1857, a concordat was agreed to b\ the Pope and the King 
of Portugal, b} wh ch such churches as were then under the 
apostolic vicars should remain under the same, while those 
which then acknowledged the Goanese jurisdiction should 
Settlement continue under the Archbishop of Goa In 1861, joint com- 
of 1861 missioners were sent out from Rome and Por'-ugal to put this 
arrangement into execution In the end, the Po]je granted for 
some tune, ^ad tempus^ to the Archbishop of (joa an extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction over certain churches, scia ed by Goanese 
priests, but beyond the Portuguese dominions buch churches 
are still to be found in Malabar, Madura, Cc}]on, Madras, 
Bombay, and apparently in the lower delta of Bengal It 15 
intended that this independent jurisdiction of the Portuguese 
Archbishop of Goa shall m time lapse to the \icars apostolic 
appointed from Rome But meanw hilc it continues to this day, 
and still gives rise to occasional disputes ^ 

* The foregoing two paragrajihs on the cxtraordinarj junscUction of the 
\rchbishop of Goa are condense J from ms matenals supplied to the 
auihor by the papal Vicar Apostolic of Vera^oh 
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As the ecclesiastical and civil divisions of India do not Distnbu 
correspond, it is difficult to compare missionary with official 
statistics. The Catholics m French territory numbered, Catholics 
according to the Madras Catholic Directory for 1885, 33,226, 
and in Portuguese territory m 1881, 252,477 This leaves 
1,070,334 Catholics for British India and the Native States, 
according to the Madras Directory for 1885, or 963,01; 8 
according to the Census Report of i88t Catholics are most 
numerous in the Native States of Travancore and Cochin 
(comprised in the vicariates of Verapoli and Quilon) The 
archdiocese of Goa, with 660 priests, nearly all natives, for a 
very small territory containing over 250,000 Catholics, is a 
witness to the sternly proselytizing system of the Portuguese 

Verapoli, the smallest in area of the Roman vicariates. The 
contains the largest number of priests and Catholics These 
are chiefly the descendants of the Nestorians converted to (Trav-in- 
Rome m the i6th century, and were divided by the Census 
of 1881 into two classes — of the S>iian rite, 141,386, and of 
the Latin nte, 80,600 The> were directed by 14 European 
Carmelite priests, and by 375 native priests, 39 of the Latin 
nte, and 336 of the Synan rite 

The Census of 1881 returned the Svrian Christians alto- Syrian and 
gether apart from the Roman Catholics, but did not distin- 
guish between Jacobites and Catholics of the Syrian nte Out Christians 
of a total of 304,410 Syrians m all India, 301,442 are returned 
by the Census Report as within the Native States of Travan- 
core and Cochin (the vicariates of Verapoli and Quilon) The 
Census Report returned the total number of Roman Catholics 
in Travancore and Cochin at 274,734, while the returns officially 
accepted by the heads of the Catholic Church give the number 
in the Madras Catholic Directory at 378,096 From private 
inquiries since made, it appears that the discrepancy arises 
from the fact that the number of Catholics was underrated at 
the time of the Census About 100,000 Roman Catholics of 
the Synan rite, belonging to the jurisdiction of the vicars- 
apostohc of Verapoli and Quilon, seem to have been included 
among the Syrian Jacobites 

The Pondichern and Madura vicariates represent parts of 
the famous Jesuit missions of Madura and of the Karnatic. 

In Bombay city, and along the fertile mantime strip or Konkan 
between the Western Ghdts and the sea, the Roman Catholics 
form an important section of the native population 

The following table shows the Roman Catholic population 
for all India, as returned by the authorities of the Church 
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Rom\n Caiholic Population of British India and 
Native States 

{^Aicoi ding to the ^ Mad? as Catholic Du utoiy'" for 1S85 ) 


J > Number 




\ Jcariate Apostolic of Madras, 

56,548 

,, 

,, 

Haidarabad (Nizam s Dominions), 

9, ICO 


, 

Vizagapjiam, ' 

13,287 

,, 


M>borc 1 

27,429 

,, 


Coimba-toie, ' 

24,027 



Madura, 1 

176,169 

,, 

,, 

Quilon (South 1 lai ancoie), ' 

97,496 

,, 

,, 

Verapoli (North Tia\ ancore and Cocli in ), 

280,600 

, 


Afangaloie, 1 

76,000 

,, 

» 

Pondicherii (\Mthm I riush Teiiitor}), 

174 441 

, 


Bombay, 1 

51,025 

,, 


Agia, 

8 400 

,» 


Patna, 

10,000 

,» 

,, 

Punjab, 

5»9oo 

„ 


AVe'itein Bens'll, 

18,000 

Piefectuie Aposlohc of Cential Berg'll 

1,678 

A icanate Aposmlic of Eastern Beng'^l, 

i6,ooo 

,, 

,1 

Southern Burnn, 

17,580 

,, 

,, 

Eastern Burma, 

6,654 


Total in BiiU&h India and Natne State's, 1,070,334 


Roman Catholic PoPLLAnoN oi PuKiccursL 
Slttlfments in India 


I {A cm ding to tne Ccmu^ of Ithiita y 17///, 1881 ) 

'Goa, 

Daman, 

Dm, 

( 

Total ixi Tdtj^uc’ic ScUkmcnts m Incln, 


250,645 I 
1,497 
335 

252,477 

I 

{ 


Roman Catholic Popll^jjon oi Fklnch 
Sltilements in India 


(Acmdingto the ^Madias Catholic Dinctoiy ^ f 01 1885 ) 


iNmdicherri, 
Kaiikal, 
Chandamagai, 
A anaon, 

Maht, 


18,889 

12,787 

300 

450 

800 


I 


Total m french Settlements in India, 


33,226 


Grand Total m British, Native, and f oreign India, 


», 356, 037 
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The Roman Catholics m India steadily increase , and as in Catholic 
former times, the increase is chiefly in the south, especially in 
the missions of Pondichem and Madura The number of 
Catholics m British and French India and the Native States, 
but exclusive of the Portuguese Possessions, rose from 732,887 
m 1851, to 934,400 in 1871, and to 1,103,560 in 188 r The Pondt 
Pondichem mission lately performed over 50,000 adult baptisms 
m three years In the Madura vicariate, the increase is pnnci- 
])ally in Tinnevelli and Rdmnid The converts are chiefly 
agriculturists, but are by no means confined to the low castes 

The principal Catholic colleges m India are those of the Cathohc 
Society of Jesus, at Calcutta, Bombay, and Negapatam 
Another Jesuit college has lately been opened at Mangalore 
m South Kanara, a District in which there are over 3000 
Catholic Brahmans England, being a Protestant country, 
supplies few priests, and hence Catholic missions have much 
difficulty in maintaining colleges where English is the vehicle 
of higher education The statistics of the Catholic schools 
are incomplete, owing to want of information about certain 
j)arts of the Goa jurisdiction But the number of Catholic and 
schools actually returned in 1880, including Goa, was 1514,®^^°°^^ 
with 51,610 pupils In British India and the Native States, 
the children m Catholic schools increased from 28,249 
to 44,699 in 1881 

The Roman Catholics work in India with slender pecuniary 
re:>ources They derive their mam support from two great 
Catholic organizations, the Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith, and the Society of the Holy Childhood The 
former contributes ;^24,464 yearly to Indian missions, and the 
latter ;^i 2,300, making a total of ;^36,764 This is exclusive 
of the expenditure within the Archbishopric of Goa, but it 
represents the Euiopean contributions to the whole Vicariates 
under the Pope In 1880 they maintained a staff of 16 bishops 
and 1 1 18 priests, teaching 1236 schools, with 40,907 pupils, 
and giving religious instruction to 1,002,379 native Christians 
Ihe Roman Catholic priests deny themselves the comforts 
considered necessaries for Europeans m India In many Dis- 
tricts they live the frugal and abstemious life of the natives, 
and tneir influence reaches deep into the social life of the 
communities among whom they dwell 

Ihe first Protestant missionaries in India were I utherans, First Pro 
Ziegenbalg and Plutschau, who in 1705 began w^ork under the 
patronage of the King of Denmark at the Danish settlement 1705 
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of Tranquebar Ziegenbalg and many of the early Lutheran 
missionaries were men of great ability, and, besides their 
translations of the Scriptures, some of their writings still hold 
^ place in missionary literature Ziegenbalg began the 
BiWe, ^ translation of the Bible into Tamil, and his successor Schultze 
1725 completed it in 1725 This was the first Protestant transla- 
tion of the Scnptures in India Schultze also translated the 
’ll hole Bible into Hindustani. Ziegenbalg died in 1719, leaving 
355 converts In spite of the patronage of the Kings of Den- 
mark and England, and the liberal assistance of friends in 
Europe, the Lutheran mission made at first but slow progress, 
and was much hindered and opposed by the local Danish 
authorities Graduall} it extended itself into Madras, Cudda- 
lore, and Tanjore , schools were set up, and conversion and 
education went hand in hand 

Schwartz In 1750, arrived the pious Schwartz, whose name is bound 
jore,^" up with the history of Tanjore and adjacent Districts until his 

death in 1798 He was the founder of the famous Tinne- 
Serampur velli missions ^ Next to the Lutherans come the Baptists of 

anes Serampur, with the honoured names of Carey, Marshman, 

and Ward. In the i8th century, the English East India 
Company did not discourage the labours of Protestant niis- 
sionanes It had allowed Kiernander, originally sent out by 
Slcima” Danes, to establish himself at Calcutta m 1758 But 
1758 subsequently, it put every obstacle in the way of missionaries, 

Carej, and deported them back to England on their landing Carey 

arrived in 1 793 In 1 799, to avoid the opposition of the English 
East India Company, he established himself with four other 
missionaries at Serampur (15 miles from Calcutta), at that time, 
like Iranquebar, a Danish possession Then began that won 
derful literary activity which has rendered illustrious the group 
31 transla of ‘ Serampur missionaries ' In ten years, tlie Bible was trans- 
lated, and printed, in whole or part, in 31 languages, and by 
1816, the missionaries had about 700 converts ihe London 
Jlissionaiy Society (established 1795) entered the field in 1798, 
and Its missions have gradually grown into importance 
Official The opposition of the East India Company continued till 
non with when It was removed by the new Charter The same 

drawn, document provided for the establishment of the bishopric of 
Calcutta, and three archdeaconries, one for each Presidency 
Up to this period the Established Church of England had 
attempted no direct missionary work, although some of the East 
India Company’s chaplains had been men of zeal, like the 

- See article Tin N tvELi i, /7c Im/cnal Gac^ifeer of /mha 
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ardent Henry Martyn (1806— ri) The first Bishop of Calcutta Buihopnc 
(Middleton) arrived in 1814 From this time the Church of 
England has constantly kept up a missionary connection with 1814! 
India, chiefly by means of its two great societies — the Church 
Missionary Society, which sent out its first representative m 1814, 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which did 
so in 1826 Their most successful stations are in Southern India, 
where they have gathered m the seed sown by the Lutheran 
missions The second Bishop of Calcutta was the well-known 
Heber (1823-26) In 1835, under a new Charter of the East Indian 
India Company, the see of Madras was established, and m 
1837, that of Bombay In 1877, owing to the extension of 
mission work in linnevelli, two missionaries were appointed 
bishops, as assistants to the Bishop of Madras , the dioceses of 
Inhere and Rangoon also were separated from Calcutta, and 
bishops appointed The missionaiy bishopric of Travancore 
and Cochin was established in 1879 It has no connec- 
tion with Government, nor ha\e the assistant bishops m 
Madras 

The first missionary of the Church of Scotland was Dr presby 
Alexander Duff (1830-63), to whom the use of English as 
the vehicle of higher education in India is largely due Mis- 183(^63 
sionaries of numerous other Protestant societies (European other 
and American) have since entered India, and established missions 
numbers of churches and schools- They have furnished 
memorable names to the roll of Indian educators, such as 
Judson (Baptist) in Burma, 1813-50, and John Wilson (Pres- 
byterian) of Bombay, 1843-75 

The progress of the several Protestant missions m India Statistics 
may be thus stated — In 1830 there were 9 societies 
work, and about 27,000 native Protestants m all India, missions 
Ceylon, and Burma By 1870 there were no less than 35 
societies at work, and in 1871 there were 318,363 comerts 
(including Ce}lon, etc, as above) In 1852 there were 
459 Protestant missionaries, and in 1872 there were 606 
Between 1856 and 1878, the converts made by the Baptist Progress, 
Societies of England and America, in India, Ceylon, and 
Bunna, increased from about 30,000 to between 80,000 
and 90,000 Ihose of the Basle missions of Germany 
multiplied from 1060 to upwards of 6000, those of the 
Wesleyan Methodist missions of England and America, from 
7500 to 12,000, those of the American Board, from 3302 to 
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Piotestant about 12,000 ^ those of the Presbyterian missions of Scotland, 
Ireland, and America, connected with 10 societies, 
^ from 821 to 10,000, those of the missions of the London 
Missionary Society, from 20,077 to 48,000, and those of the 
Church Missionary Society and of the Society for the Propa 
gation of the Gospel, from 61,442 to up\\^rds of 164,000 ^ 
Great The increased acta ity of the Protestant missionary bodies 
m India, during the past third of a century, may be seen from 
Protest 2 on the follow ing page Betw cen 1 85 1 and 1881, the 

iSS^t number of mibSion stations has increased near!) threefold , 
* * while the number of Nati\e Protestant Christians has multiplied 
b) more than fi^ efold, the number of communicants by nearly 
tenfold, and the number of churches or congregations by 
sixteenfoki This is partly due to the extended emplojment 
of natue agenc} in the work Ihe natne ordained pastors 
have been increased from 21 in 1851 to 575 in 18S1, and the 
native la) preachers from 493 to 2856 The Protestant Church 
in India has gread} gained in strength bv making a freer use of, 
and reposing a more generous confidence in, its native agents 
Its responsible representatives re])ort the increase of Native 
Christians in India Burma, and Ce}lon ,3 from 1851 to i86t, 
2t 53 pel* cent , fiom 1861 to 1871, at 61 percent , and from 
1871 to i8St, at 86 per cent 

The activity of the Protestant missions has not, however, 
been confined to the projiagation of their faith 1 heir services 
to education, and especially in the instruct on of the people m 
the vernacular languages, wiU hereafter be referred to But 
the vast extension of the^^e servace^ during late )tars is less 
generally recognised The number of pupils in Protestant 
mission fechoolb and colleges has risen from 64,043 in 1851 to 
196,360 m 1881, or more than threefold Ihe standard of 
instruction has ri<ien at an equal pace, and the mission 
institutions successfully compete with the Government colleges 
at the ex^inations of the Calcutta, Madras, and Bomba> 
Universities Female education has alwa)s formed a subject 


Extended 
use of 
natn e 
cgenc\ 


School 
work of 
ProtC'tant 

line- 0113 


Its rapid 
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nient 
1S51 81 


f emale 
tdncauon 


* The Rev Xf A Shernng, in the Chromde of the 1 ondon Missionary 
Society^ August 1 S 79 

* Compi’^ed from Ihe Sfafistnal Tables for 1881, issued under instruc 
»rons of the Calcutta Mis^onary Conference (1 hacker, Spink, & Co, 
( alcutta, 1882) It should he remembered lliat the st'iU'.tjcal oiganxzation 
M as more perfect m 1881 than in 1851 Jo Mr W Rees Philipps this 
thapler is indebted for man/ maternK and figures regarding Indian 
( } ristian missions in their earlier years 

Ml c lab^c givtn on next page dcils only with India an<l Purma, and 
cxr’udc^ Ctvlon 61/ at pp x and x in 
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of peculiar care among the missionary bodies The number 
of girls’ day schools belonging to Protestant missions in India 
alone has risen from 285 in 1851 to 1120 in i88i This is 
exclusive of girls’ boarding schools and zanana \^ork The 
total number of female pupils, under Protestant mission 
teaching in India alone, exclusive of Burma, has multiplied 
from 11,193 iSki to 57,893 in 1881 

1 he great success of the missionaries of late years in their Extended 
school \iork, as m their preaching, is due to the extended 
use of native agency Complete statistics are available on agency 
this point onlyfor 1871 and 1881 The number of ‘Foreign’^ 
and Eurasian male teachers belonging to Protestant missions 
in India and Burma, has decreased from 146 in 1871 to 
I or in 1881 , while the native Christian teachers have been 
doubled, from 1978 in 1851 to 3675 in 1881 In 1881, there 
w ere also 2468 non-Christzan native teachers employed , making 
a total of 6143 native teachers in missionary employ in 1881, 
against loi ‘Foreign’ and Eurasian teachers The native female 
teachers, Christian and non Christian, have increased from 
863 m India and Burma in 1871, to 1996 in 1881 The 
following table may now be left to speak foi itself — 


SuvniiRv OF Protestant Missions in Inbia 
AND Burma 



1 N umber 

iSai 

Number 

m 

i86t 

Number 

in 

1871 

Number 

in 

3881 

Stations, 

222 

337 

448 

6oi 

Foreign and Eurasian or 
darned agents, 

339 

SOI 

5*7 

622 

Native ordained agents, 

21 

143 

302 

575 

Foreitrn and Eurasian lay 
preachers, 

Native lay preachers, i 

1 493 

1,677 

2.344 

77 

2.856 

Churches or congregations, 

1 267 

643 

2,631 

4,lSo 

Native Chnstians, 

91,092 

108,097 

286,987 1 

492,882 

Communicants, 

14,601 

4a»4*5 

73.330 

138.254 

NIale pupils m schools, 
Female pupils m schools, 

52,850// 

64,828 

loo 750 

138,477 

11.193^ 

17,03s 

27.627 , 

57,893 , 

1 otal male and female 
pupils. 

64,043^ 

Si, 86 “5 

128,377 ' 

1 

196,36a 


Including Butish, European, Ameiican, and all othei’s, not natives of 
India* 

^ The pupils for 1851 were in India onl> , no returns being available for 
Burma for that year 

^ The return of total pupils is exclusive of 65,728 boys and giilh attending 
Sunday schools The returns for 1851 and i86i are as a whole less com 
plete than those for 1871 and 1881 

^ Including Biiusli, European, Aiiiciitan, and all non Indian teachers. 
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The foregoing pages have briefly traced the history of 
Christianity in India, and disclose the recent progress made 
by Its mam branches, Catholic and Protestant, among the 
natives It remains to exhibit the Christian population as a 
whole, including both Europeans and Indians In companng 
the results, it must be borne in mind that the figures have 
been derived from various sources, and that the areas of 
enumeration m some cases overlap each other Thus, the 
junsdictions of the Catholic vicars-apostolic aupply a basis for 
calculation which differs from the terntorial areas adopted 
by the Census of British India Every effort has been 
made to allow for such causes of error, and to render the 
follo^vlng tables a true presentment of the Christian popula- 
tion of India, British, Feudator), and Foreign It will be 
observed that the total number of Christians has increased 
during the nine }ears from 1872 to i88i by 365,251 In 
British India alone the increase has been 270,807 or 30 2 per 
cent The total number of Christians was 2,148,228 in 1881, 
as against 1,782,977 in 1872 


Total CHRIST 14 ^ Popllaiiov in India in 1872 and 

IN 1881 



1872 1881 

Increase 

Percentage 

of 



1 

Increase 

1 

In British India, 

897,682 1,168,489 

270,807 

302 

I 

j 

In Native States 

620,295 6941036 

73^41 

II 9 

^ figures foij 





1 1872 less 

In Portuguese India, 

235,000 252477 

17477 

74 

' complete! 
! than for 

In Fiench India, 

, 30,000 33,226 

3,226 

10 7 

f 1881 

Total, 

1,782,9772,148,228 

365,25* 

204 j 



The Census of 1881 returned the Christian population in 
British and Native India, accoidmg to sect Ihis return is 
useful as affording a test of the figures given m the foregoing 
pages from the Roman Catholic and Protestant missions It 
will be observed that the two sets of figures practically agree, 
allowing for differences m the areas of the enumeration In 
the total for all India these sources of discrepancy disappear , 
but It must be remembered that that total includes both 
Europeans and natives 
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The Government of India maintains an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment for Us European soldiers and offiuals It devotes 
on an a\erage ^660,000 a >ear to then medical require- 
ments, and ;^i6o,ooo to their spiritual \\ants^ The two 
following tables show the ecclesiastical staff, and the number 
of soldiers and Go\ eminent servants who attend their minis- 
trations In making up the second table, it has not been 
found practicable to bring the statistics of attendance beyond 
the date of the last Paihamentary leturn of iS8o During the 
5 ear 1879, to which the attendance columns m the second 
tible refei, a hrge Euiopean foice was absent in the field, and 
the church attendance ol Luiopean troops was decreased by 
about 13,000 officeis and men 


Fcci Si \rr, 188:^ 


B iP'-y 


CH 

1 I 


Re istiai**' 
I 


\o No Pa^ No No ' Paj 


Ctiijch of tngland— 
C alcutta 
Lahoie 
Ra ^oon 

Bom -jax 

Chi 1C i&f scotU d — 
{ Bengal 
Vadr i:» 

Bomoai 

Roman i itho^ c 
Pncsta — 

Bei jral 
Maclid:> 

Bonibav, 


£ / 


I 


I ‘ 

1 1280 


1 

960 

1 

060 

>92 

1 

c6o 

I 

960 

) 

I 

2 >560 

I 

1280 


I 

2 j6o 

" 1 

1280 

20 



i;' 

i2«.r 

4 



I* 

114c 

3 




1140 

3 

2 

boor 



42 

f 

6 ooi 



Id 

I 

c oof 



iS 


£ 

£ 


/ 



17 

480 

c6o 

1 

600 

1 

60 

960 

600 

I 


960 

600 

1 

1 ito 

960 

600 



9O0 

600 



990 

600 



360V 

240 



^6er 

240 




2^0 




I el'll g 8 i ^ 3 ^ 0 ! 


( The rcgi«;trar of th< C Icutta Diocese u rcs^strir of tin L ihoie Dioceac 
i 1 hesc are the <.fmor Pit sbuernn Ch'ipam*^ in the tnree } Rcidcncits 
£ 1 ^ a i« an alio for fxarnishin^ tcck cal leiums for U insraission to 

I ngland paid to certain Romm Caihohc Bi'-lx ps in offieul eoniniunieition 
will tlif* Bnuah Govemm^m I he numb r ol i ♦holic Bishoi s is sixteen for 
ail India. 

J I hen* IS in intcTnf<* nte ciass on /300 per annum In addition to 
1 1*"!! ’•aics of pa\ Roman Cdiho le pnests reeewe horse allowance at per 
mum 


In the following table, it should be borne m mind that 
the salaries and number of chaidaius refer to 1884, while 
the attendance is that of 1879, when a large foice was m 
the field Ihe attendance in ordinary jears is estimated 

The a>eriijccos+ of the ecclesia 5 ticil establishment duimg the ten years 
tndirg ihSj was/160,657 
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at over 50,000 This would raise the total Church attendance 
01" British troops and Government servants (exclusive of \\omen 
and children) to about 55,000 


iNDUNf Ecci ESIASTICAL MiMSIR A1I0^S 


I 

1 

I 


Church of Lngland 
Church of Scotland 


' Church of Rome 


I 


i 5 

J 1 

5 

V 

No of I ishops, Archdeacons 
Chaplains or IVJ misters 
(1884) 

Number of European Tioops 
and Officers ordinanlj at 
tending Church (1879) 

Number of other Government 
Servants (evlutlmg Wives 
sud Children) ordinarily at 
tending Chinch (1879) 

Total of r overnment Si rvants 
attending Chuicb (1879) 

170 

167 

23 842 

3191 

27 033 

10445 1 

13 

2 782 

479 

3 261 

' 31 231 

79 

TO 586 

621 

II 207 

;fi6:;,87i 

259 

37 210 

4291 

41 501 


Total 
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E\RLY AltHAMMADAN RULERS ('Jll TO 1526 AD) 


"While Buddhism \^as giving place to Hinduism throughout 
India, and Christianity under Nestonan bishops was spread- 
ing along the coast of Malabar, a new faith had arisen in 
Earlj Arab Arabia Muhammad, born m 570 a d , created a conquering 
tio^s^to religion, and died in 632 Within a hundred >ears after 
Bombay his death, his followers had invaded tlie countries of Asia as 
7ii^AD^^ far as the Hindu Kush Here their progress was stayed, 
and Isldm had to consolidate itself, during three more cen- 
turies, before it grew strong enough to grasp the rich prire of 
India But, almost from the first, the Arabs had fixed eager 
e}es upon that wealth} country Fifteen }ears after the death 
of the prophet, Usman sent a sea-expedition to Thana and 
Broach on the Bombay coast (647 ? a d ) Other raids towards 
Sind took place in 662 and 664, with no results 
Muham- In 711, however the youthful Kisim advanced into Sind, to 
Sniement damages for an Arab ship w hich had been seized at an 

in Sind, Indian port After a brilliant campaign, he settled himself m the 
711 828^ Indus valley, but the advance of the Musalmdns depended 
on the personal daiing of their leader, and was arrested by 
his death m 714 ad Ihe despairing valour of the Hindus 
struck the invaders with wonder One Rajput garnson pre- 
ferred extermination to submission Ihcy raised a huge 
funeral pile, upon which the women and children first threw 
themselves The men then bathed, took a solemn farewell 
of each other, and, throwing open the gates, rushed upon the 
Tbeirex besiegers and perished to a man In 750, the Rajputs are 
828 AD expelled the Muhammadan governor, but it was 

not till 828 A D that the Hindus regained Sin<] 


India on armies of Islam had earned the crescent from the 

the eve Hindu Kush westwards, through Asia, Africa, and Southern 
Muham Europe, to distant Spam and Gaul, before they obtained a foot- 
cnadjin hold in the Punjab Ibis long delay was due, not only to 
daring of individual tribes, such as the Sind Rijputs just 
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mentioned, but to the military organization of the Hindu 
kingdoms To the north of the Vindhyas, three separate 
groups of princes governed the great river -valleys The 
Rdjputs ruled in the north-west, throughout the Indus plains, Hindu 
and along the upper waters of the Jumna The ancient 
Middle Land of Sanskrit times (Madhya-desha) was divided north , 
among powerful kingdoms, with their suzerain at Kanaiij 
The lower Gangetic valley, from Behar downwards, was still 
in part governed by P^l or Buddhist dynasties, whose names 
are found from Benares to jungle buried hamlets deep m the 
Bengal delta. ^ The Vmdhya ranges stretched their w^all of 
forestand mountain between the northern and southern halves 
of India, Their eastern and central regions were peopled by (2) of the 
fierce hill tribes At their western extremity, towards the 
Bombay coast, lay the Hindu kingdom of Milwa, w ith its 
bnlhant literary traditions of Yikramdditya, and a vast feudal 
anay of fighting men India to the south of the Vindhyas was 
occupied by a number of warlike princes, chiefly of non- Aryan 
descent, but loosely grouped under three great over-lords, 
represented by the Chera, Chola, and Pandya d} nasties ^ 

Each of these groups of kingdoms, alike in the north and Hindu 
in the south, had a certain power of coherence to oppose to a 
foreign invader , while the large number of the groups and 
units rendered conquest a \ery tedious process For even when 
the over-lord or central authority was vanquished, the separate 
groups and units had to be defeated in detail, and each State 
supplied a nucleus for subsequent revolt We have seen how 
the brilliant attempt in yrt, to found a lasting Muhammadan 
dynasty in Sind, failed Three centuries later, the utmost 
efforts of two great Musalman invaders from the north-west only 
succeeded in annexing a small portion of the frontier Punjab 
Province, between 977 and 1176 Ihe Hindu power in Slow pro 
Southern India was not completely broken till the battle 
Talikot in 1565 , and within a hundred jears, in 1650, the great madans m 
Hindu revival had commenced which, under the form of the 
Mardthd confederacy, was destined to break up the Mughal 


1 For example, at Sabliar, on the northern bank of the Bunganga, once 
the C'Xpit'il of the Bhuiya or Buddhist Pal Knja Hanschandra In 1839, 
the only trace that remained of his traditional residence was a brick mound, 
covered with jungle See Hunter’s Sfa/tsticai Aactint of Bengal^ vol 
V pp 72, 73, ii8 In Lower Bengal, the Buddhist Pals had given place 
to the Brahmanized Sens of Nadiya before the Muhammadans reached that 
Province for the first time in 1199 

® See 7 he Imperial Gat^dUcr of Ifidia, articles Cher A, CiioiA, and 
Pandva 
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Empire in India That Empire, even in the nortli of Indn, 
Their had onl} been consolidated by Akbar’s policy of incorporating 
shorr^ Hindu chiefs and statesmen into his go^ernmcnt (1556-1605) 
Ined Up to Akbar’s time, and even during the earlier } cars of his 
reign, a series of Rajput vvars had challenged the Muham 
madan supremac} In less than two centuries after his death, 
the successor of Akbar was a puppet in the hands of the Hindu 
Maiathas at Delhi 

Muham The popular notion that India fell an eas) prey to the 
madan Musalraans is opposed to the historical ficts IMuhammadan 

only par rule m India consists of a series of invasions and paitial 
conquests, during eleven centuries, from UsmdnS raid, arc 647, 
to Ahmad Shah’s tempest of invasion m 1761 ad They 
represent in Indian historv the overflow of the nomad tribes of 
Central Asia, towards the south east , as the Huns, lurks, and 
various Taitar tribes disclose in carl> European annals tht 
vv estw ard mov enients from the same great breeding ground ot 
nations At no time was Islam triumphant throughout the 
whole of India Hindu dv nasties always ruled over large 
areas At the height of the Muhammadan power, the Hindu 
pimces paid tribute, and sent agent:» to the Imjierial Court But 
and tern even this modified &upremacy of Delhi las tea for little over a 
por'iry centurv (1578-1707) Before the end of that brief period, 
the Hindus havl begun the work of reconquest The native 
chivalr} of Rajputdna was closing in upon Delhi from the 
south, the religious confederation of the Sikhs was growing 
Hindus into a militarv power on the northwest Ihc Marathds had 
figfiting powers of the low castc-^ with the states- 
theMusai manship of the Brahmans, and were subjecting the Muham- 
madan kingdoms throughout all India to tribute So far as 
^ can now be estimated the advance of the T nghsh powei at the 
beginning of the present century alone saved the Mughal 
Empire from passing to the Hindus 
Tms chapter will necessanl> confine its survey to the 
essential stages m the spread of the Musalman con(jucst, 
and will pass lightly over the intermediate prince^ or minor 
d) nasties who flit across the scene ^ 1 he annexed summar} 

presents a view of the whole — 

^Ihe Hon Mountstuarl Elpliinstone’s Hishny of India u still the 
standard popular work on the Muhammadan puiod Piofcssor Cowtll’j* 
<^fhtJon ^Murray, r866> incorporated some of the new nntcrnls actumu 
latcd since Mr Elphinstone wrote Bui much of the ougmal work ib a 
repr\»Uicuon of JFnishfa, and requires to ht re wntlen from Sir Henry 
LlUota Pe?^tan IhJoiiam and the rcsulu of the Archxobgical and 
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SUMMARY OF Muhammadan Conquerors and Dynasties 
OF India (1001-1857) 


I House oi Ghazni (Tvirki) 
1001-H86 M-ihinud of Ghazni 
to Sultan Khusru Pp 272-75 

II House OF Ghor (Afghan?) 
1186-1206 Muhammad Ghori 
(Shahab ud dm) Pp 275-7^ 

irr Sla\e Kincs (chiefly Turki) 
1206-1290 Kutab ud dm to Bal 
ban and Kaikubad Pp 278 80 

IV Housf of Khilji (Tiuki ?) 
1290-1320 Jalal ud dm to Nasir 
ud dm Khusru Pp 280-83 

\ House of Tughlak (Punjab 
Turks), 1320-1414 Pp 283-86 
T320 Ghi}as ud dm Tughlak 
P 283 

1324 Muhammad Tughhk Pp 
283-85 ' 

1351 Firuz Tughlak P 285 j 
1414 End of the dynast) P 286 
[In uption of the Mughals under j 
Timur (Tamerhne) in 1398- | 
99, lea\ ing behind him a fifteen 1 
veirs’ anarch) under the last 
of the line of Tughlak, until 
the accession of the Sa)}ids 
m 1414 P 285 ] I 

M IiifSawids 
1414 1450 Cui tailed power of 
Delhi P 286 
VII Thf Luius (Afghans) 
1450-1526 1 ctblc rtigns , inde 
pendent Slater V 286 

\ III HousroF Timur (Mughib, 
i 526 -i 8:,7 j 

1526-1530 Bibar P 290 ! 

15^0 1556 Hum nun Tp 290 91 1 


[Sher Shah, the Afghan gover 
nor of Bengal, dnves Hum a 
yun out of India in 1540, 
and his Afghan dynasty rules 
till 1555 P 291 ] 
1556-1605 Akbar the Great 
Pp 291-300 

1605-1627 Jahangir Pp 300-302 
1628-1658 Shah J ihan, deposed 
Pp 302-305 

1658-1707 Aurangzeb or Alam- 
gin Pp 306-312 
1707-1712 Bahadur Shah, or 
Shah Alam i P 312 
1712 Jahandar Shah P 312 
1713-1718 Farrukhsiyyar P 312 
1719-1748 Muhammad Shah 
(after two boy Emperors) Pp 

312- 313 

[Irruption of Nadir Shah the 
Persian, 1738-1739 Pp 

313-15] 

1 74S-1 754 Death of Muhammai’ 
Shah , and accession of Ahmad 
Shah, deposed 1754 P 313 
1754-1759 Alamgirii P 313 
[bi\ invasions of India b) 
Ahmad Shah Durani, the 

Afghan, 1748-1761 Pp 

313-15] 

1759-1806 Shall Ahm ii , titular 
Emperor P 31^ 

1S06-1834 Akbai II , titular Em 
peror P 313 

1S34-1S57 Muhammad Bahauur 
^hah, titular Empeior , the 
sev»,nteenth and last Mughal 
Emperoi , died a *^tate piisoner 
at Rangoon m 1862 P 313 


Statistical Survevs Ihe present chapter Ins chielly used besides 
Plphinstone, the following w orks for the Muhammadan period — (i) Sir 
Henry I lliot’s Histoty of Indm as told ly tfs orvjn Ihsionam^ i e the 
Arab and Persian travellers and writer:*, edited by Piofe^sor Dowson, 
8 vols 1867-77 (Iriibner), (2) Mr Edward Thomas* Chronicles of 
the Pathdn Kut^ of Delhi, especially for reigns from 1193 to i 5 S 4 » for 
winch period he gives the mUnJ dates of the Hijra } ears (Trubner, 1871) , 
(3) Mr Edward Pez ante Ktsourc s of the Mitghal Empire, with 

his manuscript marginal notes , (4) Lieut Colonel Brigg’s Translation ot 
Muhammad Kasim Firishtas Ilisfciy of ihe Rise of the Muhammadan 
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First The first collision between Hinduism and Isldm on the 

mvSions frontier was the act of the Hindus In 977, Jaipal, 

the Hindu chief of Lahore, annoyed by Afghan raids, led his 
troops up the passes against the Muhammadan kingdom of 
Ghazni, in Afghanistan Subuktigm, the Ghaznivide pnnce, 
after severe fighting, took advantage of a hurricane to cut off 
the Hindu retreat through the pass He allowed them, how- 
Subukti ever, to return to India on the surrender of fifty elephants, 

977 and the promise of one million dirhams (about ^^25,000) ^ 

Tradition relates how Jaipal, having regained his capital, was 
counselled by the Brihman, standing at his right hand, not to 
disgrace himself by paying ransom to a barbarian , while his 
nobles and w arrior chiefs, standing at his left, implored him to 
keep faith In the end, Subuktigm sw ept do^ n the passes to 
enforce his ransom, defeated Jaipdl, and left an Afghan officer 
with 10,000 horse to garrison Peshawar Subuktigin was soon 
afterwards called aw a) to fight m Central A.sia, and his Indian 
raid left behind it onlj this outpost ^ But henceforth, the 
Afghans held both ends of the passes 
Mahmud In 997, Subuktigm died, and was succeeded b) his son, 
of Ghazni, Mahmtid of Ghazni aged sixteen This \aliant monarch 
tooi-1030 i-pirty.three years, ^ and extended the limits of his 

father^s little Afghan kingdom from Persia on the west, to deep 
into the Punjab on the east Having spent four years in con- 
solidating his power to the west of the Khaibar Pass, he led 

His«:ev€n- forth in 100 1 A.D the first of his seventeen^ in% asions of India, 
teen in\a 

Mons, Power in India (5) Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Western 

1001-1026 India, and materials supplied by the Statistical Sur\ey of the various 
Provinces of India, (6^ Profes'^or Blochmann’s Am t Akhaji (Calcutta, 
1S73), together with Glndwm's older translation (2 vols 1800) When the 
dates or figures in this chapter differ from Elphinstorc’s, they are derived 
from the original Persian authorities, as adopted by Sir Henry Elliot and 
Mr Thomas 

^ The Tarikk Yaniini, written czfc 1020, by Al ^L»lbi, a secretary of 
Sultan Mahmud, is the contemporary authority foi this in\asion It is 
translated in Sir Henry Elliot s Persian Histomns^ vol 11 pp 18-24 The 
materials for the invasions of Subuktigin are Ftnshia^ i jjp 11-25 
1829) , and Sir Henry Elbot*s Persian Histojians^ vols 11 iii iv and vl 
2 His chronicler, Al Xtbi, never once mentions Delhi or Lahore 
^ The Taiiakdt i Nastri (Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian Historians^ vol 11 
p 270) speaks of the ‘36th year of his reign ’ Put the dates 997 to 1030 
^eem authoritative The original materials for the invasions of Mahmud 
are Pinshta^ 1 pp 37-82 , and Sir Henry Elliot s Persian Hts/onans, 

1 11 111 and iv 

'‘Ihis number, and subsequent details, are taken from the authorities 
translated m Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian Historians ^ vols u ui iv , and 
crmcally examined in tbe Appendix to his second volume, pp 434 478(1869) 
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Of these, thirteen were directed to the subjugation of the 
Punjab, one was an unsuccessful incursion into Kashmir, the 
remaining three were short but furious raids against more 
distant cities — Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnith 

Jaipal, the Hindu frontier chief of Lahore, was again 
defeated According to Hindu custom, a twice-conquered 
prince was deemed unworthy to reign, and Jaipal, mount- 
ing a funeral pile, solemnly made over his kingdom to his Patriotic 
son, and burned himself in his regal robes Another local 
chief, rather than yield himself to the victor, fell upon his Hindus, 
own sword In the sixth expedition (1008 ad), the Hindu ^ 
ladies melted their ornaments, while the poorer women spun 
cotton, to support their husbands in the war In one great 
battle, the fate of the invaders hung in the balance Mahmiid, 
alarmed by a coalition of the Indian kings as far as Oudh 
and Malwa, entrenched himself near Peshawar A sortie 
which he made was driven back, and the wild Ghakkar 
tribe ^ burst into the camp and slaughtered nearly 4000 
Musalmans 

But each expedition ended by further strengthening the Mahmud’-. 
Muhammadan foothold in India Mahmdd carried 
enormous boot) from the Hindu temples, such as Thaneswar 1001-1024 
and Nagarkot, and his sixteenth and most famous expedition 
was directed against the temple of Somnath in Gujarat (1024 
A D ) After bloody repulses, he stormed the town , and the 
Hindu garrison, leaving 5000 dead, put out in boats to sea. 

Ihe famous idol of Somnath was merely one of the twehe 
hngas or phallic emblems erected in various parts of India 
But Mahmud having taken the name of the ‘ Idol-Smasher,' Expedition 
the modern Persian historians gradually converted the plunder 
of Somndth into a legend of his pious zeal Forgetting the 
contemporary accounts of the idol as a rude stump of stone, 

Iirishta tells how Mahmud, on entering the temple, was offered 

^ Finshta s-ijs, ‘30,000 (ihakkars -with their heads and feet bare* 

Colonel Bngg’s Finshta, vol i p 47 (ed 1829) Elphinstone gives the 
number of Mahmud’s expeditions somewhat differentl> from the number 
and order adopted m the above text from the Persian authorities, translated 
by Sir Henry Elliot Thus Elphinstoni. gives the expedition of 1008 a d 
as the fourth (p 328), while Sir Henr) Elliot gi\e& it as the sixth 
{Persian Historians, \ol 1 444) In the same wa>, Elphinstone gives the 

Somnath expedition as the twelftli (p 3^4, ed 1866), while Sir Henry 
Elliot gives it as the sixteenth (vol 11 p 468) These instances must 
suffice to indicate the differences between Elphinstone and the later 
materials derived from Sir Henry Elliot and Mr Edward Thomas In 
subsequent pages, the more accurate materials will be used without pausing 
to point out such differences 

VOb VI S 
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Punjab 
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justice and 
thrift. 


an enormous ransom by the priests if he would spare the 
linage^ But Mahmdd cried out that he would rather be 
remembered as the breaker than the seller of idols, and clove 
the god open with his mace Forthwith a \ast treasure of 
jewels poured forth from its vitals, which explained the 
liberal offers of the priests, and rewarded the disinterested 
piety of the monarch The growth of this mjth can be clearly 
traced, 2 but it is still repeated by uncritical historians The 
hnga or solid stone fetish of Somnath, had no stomath, and 
could contain no jewels 

Mahmud carried off the temple gates, wath fragments of the 
phallic emblem, to Ghazni, and on the way nearly perished 
with his arm> in the Indus desert But the famous ‘Sandal 
w ood gates of Somnath/ brought back as a trophy from Gha/ni 
by our troops m 1842, and paraded through Northern India, 
A\ere as clumsy a forger) as the stor> of the jewel bellied idol 
Itself Mahmud died at Ghazni in 1030 \ d 

As the result of se^enteen in\asions of India, and twenty- 
five } ears’ fighting, Mahmud had reduced the western districts 
of the Punjab to the control of Ghazni, and left the remem 
brance of his raids as far as Kanauj on the east, and Gujarat 
in the south He never set up as a resident sovereign in 
India His expeditions bejond the Punjab were the adven- 
tures of a religious knight errant, with the plunder of a temple 
city, or the demolition of an idol, as their object, rather than 
'^erious efforts at conquest But as his father had left Pesha- 
war as an outpost garrison so Mahmud left the Punjab as an 
outljing Province of Ghazni 

The Muhammadan chroniclers tell man) stones, not only of 
Mahmdd’s valour and piet>, but also of his thrift One day a 
poor woman complained that hci son had be^ n killed b) robbers 
in a distant desert of Irak Mahmud said he was very sorr), 
but that It was difficult to prevent such accidents so far from 
the capital The old woman rebuked hnn with these words, 


’ Colonel Biigg’s vol 1 pp 72, 73 lc<l 1829^ 

2 Siir H Llhoi’s History of India ftom the Penmn lit (ottan , vol n p 
270, from the t also Xppcmhx, \oI n p vol iv 

pp 182, 183, from the llabibu s Si^ar of Khoiidamir But set, t\ert m 
1832, H fl Wilson in the Asiatic Acscan/tes, 1 wu pp 194 u 
\ foimdation for Finshta’s invention is however, to be fi>unil in the con 
temporary account of A\ Birum (970 1029 a i> , who sa)> that the lop of 
the /inj^a was garnished with gems of gold 
* Of the four fragments, 1 e deposited one in the Jaroa Masjid at Oha^ri, 
another at the entrance of Ins palace, and the third he sent to Mveca, an<l 
the fourth 10 Medina 7 (Mdf 1 Naun 
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* Keep therefore no more territory than you can rightly govern * 

The Sultan forthwith rewarded her, and sent troops to guard 
all caravans passing that way Mahmiid was an enlightened 
patron of poets, and his liberality drew the great Ferdousi to Ferdousi 
his court The Sultin listened with delight to his Shdh-ndmah^ 
or Book of Kings, and promised him a dirham^ meaning a 
golden one, for each verse on its completion After thirty 
years of labour, the poet claimed his reward But the Sultdn 
finding that the poem had run to 60,000 verses, offered him 
60,000 silver dirhams^ instead of dirhams of gold Ferdousi 
retired in disgust from the court, and wrote a bitter satire 
which records to this day the base birth of the monarch 
Mahmdd forgave the satire, but remembered the great epic, 
and, repenting of his meanness, sent 100,000 golden dirhams 
to the poet The bounty came too late For as the royal 
messengers bearing the bags of gold entered one gate of 
Ferdousfs city, the poet’s corpse was being borne out by 
another 

During a century and a half, the Punjab remained under House of 
Mahmiid's successors, as a Province of Ghazni But in 1152, ^^^2-1186 
the Afghans of Ghor^ overthrew the Ghazni vide dynasty, and 
Khusrd, the last of Mahmud^s line, fled to Lahore, the capital 
of his outlying Indian territory In n86, this also was Obtains 
wrested from him , ^ and the Ghonan prince Shahab-ud-din, 
better known as Muhammad of Ghor, began the conquest of ii?6^ ’ 
India on his own account But each of the Hindu princi- 
palities fought hard, and some of them still survive seven 
centuries after the torrent of Afghdn invasion swept over their 
heads 

On his first expedition towards Delhi, m 1191, Muhammad Muham 
of Ghor was utterly defeated by the Hindus at Thaneswar, 
badly wounded, and barely escaped with his life His scattered imasions 
hosts were chased for 40 miles But he gathered together 
the wreck at Lahore, and, aided by new hordes from Central defeat, 
Asia, again marched into Hindustan in 1193 Family quarrels 1^91 
among the Rajputs prevented a united effort against him 

1 Ghor, one of the oldest seats of the Afghan race, ib now a ruined 
town of Western Afghanistan, 120 miles south east of Heiat The feud 
between Ghor and Ghazni was of long standing and great bitterness 
Mahmiid of Ghazni had subdued Ghor in loio a d , but about 1051 
the Ghonan chief captured Ghazni, and dragged its chief inhabitants to 
Ghor, where he cut their throats, and used their blood for making morlar 
for the fortifications After various repiisals, Ghor finally triumphed over 
Ghazni in 1152 

® Tabaldt i RdsuJ Sir II Elli>t*s Pus tan HistoiianSy \ol u p 281 
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Dissen The Cities of Delhi and Kanauj stand forth as the centres of 

rival Hindu monarchies, each of which claimed the first place 
among the 1 ■* 

Hindu in Northern India A Chauhdn prince, ruling over Delhi and 

puDces Ajmere, bore the proud name of Prithwi Rdjd or Suzerain 
The Rahtor king of Kanauj, whose capital can still be traced 
across eight square miles of broken bricks and rubbish,^ cele- 
brated a feast, in the spirit of the ancient Horse-sacnfice,^ 
to prochim himself the Over-lord 

Coiut At such a feast, all menial offices had to be filled by ro}al 

Kmmm vassals, and the Delhi monarch v^as summoned as a gate- 

i2ih cLii keeper, along with the other princes of Hindustan During 
ti i> A n ceremon}, the daughter of the King of Kanauj was nomin 
alh to make her S 7 da)ajnvara^ or ‘own choice’ of a husband, 
a pageant sunival of the reality in the Sanskrit epics The 
Delhi Rajd loved the maiden, but he could not brook to stand 
at another man’s gate As he d^d not arrive, the Kanauj 
A s-f 71 king set up a mocking image of him at the door When 
princess entered the hall to make her choice, she looked 
choice calmh round the circle of kings, then stepping proudl} past 
them to the door, threw her bridal garland over the neck 
of the ill-shapen imase Forthwith, sa}s the storj, the 
Delhi nionaich rushed m, sprang with the princess on his 
horse, and galloped off towards his northern capital Ihe 
outraged father led out his arm) against the runawavs, 
and, ha\ing called m the Afghans to attack Delhi on the 
other side, brought about the rum of both the Hindu 
kingdoms 

Hi tuuu Ihe tale senes to record the dissensions among the Rajput 
iStfH ^ princes, which prevented a united resistance to Muhammad ot 
r rf 11S4 Ghor He found Delhi occupied by the Tomdra clan, Ajmere 
by the Chauhans, and Kanauj by the Rahtors Ihese Rdjput 
States formed the natural breakwaters against invaders from 
the north-west But their feuds are said to have left the King 
of Delhi and Ajmere, then united under one Chauhdn Over- 
lord, only 64 out of his 108 warrior chiefs In 1193, the 
Afghans again swept down on the Punjab Pnthwi Rdja of 
Delhi and Ajmere^ was defeated and slam His heroic 
princess burned herself on his funeral pile Muhammad of 
Ghor, having occupied Delhi pressed on to Ajmere, and m 


* Ste article Kanauj, 7 /le Imfauil Cazeifcei of India 

* Aiiva nudha, described in a previous chai)tcr 

^ iJe-.cenfkd from the ep<jn>mous Kaja Aja of Ajmert, mo 145 A D , 
'ind on the mother’s side, from Anang Pal Tuai, Kaja 0/ Delhi, who 
adopted him , thus uniting Delhi to Ajmere bee article Ajmeru Mek 
WARA, in Iht. Jmfenal Gazetteer of India 
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1194, overthrew the rival Hindu monarch of Kanauj, whose 
body was identified on the field of battle by his false teeth 
Ihe brave Rahtor Rdjputs of Kanauj, with other of the R'ljput 
Rajput dans in Northern India, quitted their homes m large 
bodies rather than submit to the stranger They migrated putana 
to the regions bordering on the eastern desert of the Indus, 
and there founded the military kingdoms which bear their 
race-name, Rajputana, to this day 

Histoiy takes her narrative of these events from the matter- 
of-fact statements of the Persian annalists ^ But the Hindu 
court-bard of Prithwf Raja left behind a patriotic version 
of the fall of his race His ballad chronicle, known as the 
Pnthwinij Rdsau of Chdnd, is one of the earliest poems m 
Hindi It depicts the Musalman invaders as beaten in all the 
battles except the last fatal one Their leader is taken prisoner 
by the Hindus, and released for a heavy ransom But the 
quarrels of the chiefs ruined the Hindu cause 
Setting aside these patriotic songs, Benares and Gwalior mark 
the south-western limits of Muhammad of Ghor’s own advance 
But his general, Bakhtiydr Khilji, conquered Behar in 
and Lower Bengal down to the delta m 1203 On the cmquest of 
approach of the Musalmans, the Brahmans advised Lakshman Bsnpl, 
Sen, the King of Bengal, to remove his residence from Nadi>d 
to some more distant city But the prince, an old man 
of eight}, could not make up his mind until the Afghan 
general bad seized his capital, and burst into the palace one 
day while his majesty was at dinner The monarch slipped 
out by a back door without having time to put on his shoes, 
and fled to Pun in Onssa, where he spent his remaining 
days in the service of Jagann^th ^ 

Meamvhile the Sultin, Muhammad Ghorl, divided bis time 
between campaigns in Afghanistan and Indian invasions, 
and he had little time to consolidate his Indian conquests 
Even in the Punjab, the tribes were defeated rather than sub- 
dued. In 1203, the Ghakkars issued from their mountains, 

i l^inshta (i 161-187), the TabaUt t Aastn of Alinhaju s Siraj, and 
others, translated in Sir Henry JElliot’s Je^sum Histondns, vols 11 v 
and VI 

* History of Bengal fioni the first Muhammadan Invasion to I 757 » by 
Major Charles Stewart, p 25 (Calcutta, 1847) 'The nearJj contempoiary 
authority IS the Tahakat i Nastrl ^ Sir H tWioih Persian His 

tonans,vo\ u pp 307-309 

® Stewart, p 27 The Tahahat i Nasirl merely says ‘"he went towards 
Sanknat («r) (faginnath^) , Sir II Elliots Persian Hidoiians^ \ol 11 
P 309 
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took Lahore,^ and devastated the whole Province ^ In 1206, 
a party of the same clan swam the Indus, on the bank of 
i^hich the Afghdn camp v^as pitched, and stabbed the Sultin 
to death vihile asleep in his tent ® 

Muhammad of Ghor w^as no religious knight-errant like 
MahmiSd of Ghazni, but a practical conqueror The objects 
of his distant expeditions were not temples, but Provinces 
Subuktigln had left Peshawar as an outpost of Ghazni (977 
ad), and Mahmud had reduced the western Punjab to an 
outljing ProMnce of the same kingdom (1030 ad) That 
was the net result of the Turki invasions of India, But 
Muhammad of Ghor left the whole north of India, from the 
delta of the Indus to the delta of the Ganges, under Muham- 
madan generals, who on his death set up for themselves 

His Indian Vicero\, Kutab - ud - dm, proclaimed him- 
self sovereign of India at Delhi, and founded a line which 
lasted from 1206 to 1290 Kutab claimed the control over 
all the I^Iuhammadan leaders and soldiers of fortune m 
India from Smd to Lower Bengal His name is preserved 
at his capital by the Kutab Mosque, with its graceful 
colonnade of nchl) - sculptured Hindu pillars, and by the 
Kutab Muuu^^ which raises its tapering shaft, encrusted witli 
chapters from the Kuran, high abo\e the ruins of old Delhi 
Kjtab ud dm had started life as a Turki sla\e, and several of 
hia successors rose by valour or intrigue from the same low 
condition to the throne His dynastj is according]} known 
as that of the Slave Kings L nder them India became for 
the first time the seat of resident Muhammadan sovereigns 
Kutab-ud-din died in 1210** 

The Slave Djnastj found itself face to face with the three 
perils which have bcbct the Muhammadan rule m India from 
the outset, and beneath which that rule eventually succumbed 
First, rebellions by its own servants, Musalman generals, 
or viceroys of Provinces second, revolts of the Hindus, 

^ ns/i/a^ \il 1 pp 182-184 

-As far south a> the country near Multan, 7a/tt I Ma asif , Sir 11 
Mfot's Persian Ilisionans^ vol ii pp 233-235 , /auUi i Alfi^ v l6j 
ihe Muhammadan hi‘‘iorians naturally mmimi7c this episode 
** Sir If Llhot^ Persian Historians^ vol u pp 235, 297, 393 Bng^*s 
/•ins/itOf \oi pp 185, 186 
* 7 he Impel tat CazeUeei of Indian^ article Dei ill Cnv 
® The original matenah for Kutab ud din Aibak’s reign are to Ijc found 
in ftiihta^ vol 1 pp 189 202 (ed 1829), and thu Persian Ilistorta ns t 
tran-Kted bj Sir lie’ll) LlJtot, \ok u m tv and v 
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third, fresh invasions, chiefly by Mughals, from Central 
Asia 

Altamsh, the third and greatest Sultdn of the Slave line Its diffic 
(1211-36 ad), had to reduce the Muhammadan Governors of 
Lower Bengal and Sind, both of whom had set up as inde- 
pendent rulers , and he narrowly escaped destruction by a 
Mughal invasion Ihe Mughals under Changiz Khdn swept 
through the Indian passes in pursuit of an Afghan prince, but 
their progress was stayed by the Indus, and Delhi remained un- 
touched Before the death of Altamsh (1236 ad), the Hindus Altamsh 
had ceased for a time to struggle openly, and the Muhammadan 1211-36 
Viceroy^ of Delhi ruled all India on the north of the Vindhya 
range, including the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, 

Oudh, Behar, Lower Bengal, Ajmere, Gwalior, Malwd, and 
Sind The Khalif of Baghdad acknowledged India as a 
separate Muhammadan kingdom during the reign of Altamsh, 
and struck coins in recognition of the new Empire of Delhi 
(1229 ad)^ Altamsh died in 1236 

His daughter Raziyd, w as the only lady who ever occupied The 
the Muhammadan throne of Delhi (1236-39 ad) Learned Empre<*s 
in the Kurdn, industrious in public business, firm and energetic 1236-30 
in every crisis, she bears in historj the masculine name of 
the Sultan Raziya, But the favour which she showed to the 
master of the horse, an Abyssinian slave, offended her Afghan 
generals, and after a troubled reign of three and a half jears, 
she was deposed and put to death - 

Mughal irruptions and Hindu revolts soon began to under- Mughal 
mine the Slave dynast) 1 he Mughals are said to have burst 
through Tibet into North-Eastern Bengal m 1245,^ and 
during the next forty-four years, repeatedly swept down the 
Afghdn passes into the Punjab (1244-88) The wild Indian 
tribes, such as the Ghakkars^ and the hillmen of Mewat, 
ravaged the Muhammadan low^lands almost up to the capital 

1 Chromcks of the Paihan Kings of Delhi, by Edward Thomas, p 46 
iMilnc, 1871) Original materials for Shams ud dm Altamsh Fiiishia, 
vol 1 pp 205-212 (1829), Sii Henry Elliot’s Persian Historians, \oh 
11 111 i\ 

* Thomas’ Ch/onules of the Pathdn Kings, pp 104-108 Firishta, vol 1 
pp 217-222 , Sir Henry Elliot s Peisian Htsioitans, vols 11 and iii 
^ Ihis inxasion of Bengal is discredited by the latest and most critical 
historian, Mr Edward Thomas, in his Pat ha n Kings of Delhi, p 12 1, 
note (vcl 1871) On the other side, see Finshta, \ol 1 p 231, but cf 
C ol Bngg s footnote , and the Tabakat i Nastil m Sir H Elliot’s Persian 
Historians, vol 11 pp 264, 344 , ‘ In March 1245, the infidels of Changiz 
Khan came to the gates of Lakhnauti * (Gaur) 

^ luu an account of the Ghakkars, ’'uk ante, p 1S6, chap mi 
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Rajput revolts foreshadowed that inextinguishable vitality of 
the Hindu military races, which was to harass, from first to 
last, the Mughal Empire, and to outlive it Under the Sla\ e 
kings, even the north of India was only half subdued to the 
^Muhammadan sway The Hindus rose again and again in 
Malwa, Rdjputana, Bundelkhand, along the Ganges, and in the 
Jumna valle), marching to the river bank opposite Delhi itself^ 

The last monarch but one of the Slave line, Balban (1265-87 
ad), had not only to fight the Mughals, the wild non-Aryan 
tribes, and the Rajput chns, he was also compelled to 
massacre his own \icero}S Having m his youth entered 
into a compact for mutual support and advancement with 
lort> of his Turki fellow slaves in the palace, he had, when 
he came to the throne, to break the powerful confederacy 
thus formed Some of his provincial governors he publicly 
scourged, others were beaten to death m his presence, 
and a general, who failed to reduce the rebel Muhammadan 
Viceroy of Bengal, was hanged Balban himself moved down 
to the delta, and crushed the Bengal revolt with a merciless 
skill His seventy agimst Hindu lebels knew no bounds 
He nearly exterminated the Jadun Rajputs of Mew at, to the 
south of Delhi, putting 100,000 persons to the sword He 
then cut down the forests which formed their retreats, and 
opened up the country to tillage 1 he miseries caused by the 
Mughal hordes m Central \sn, drove a crowd of princes and 
poets to seek shelter at the Indian court Balban boasted that 
no fewer than fifteen once independent sovereigns had fed on 
his bount}, and he called the streets of Delhi by the names ot 
their late kingdoms, such as Bdghdad Khari/m, and Ghor 
He died in 1287 ad- His succes;>or was ]>oisontd, and the 
Slave dynasty ended m 1290 

In that year Jalal-ud din, a ruler of khiljf, succeeded to 
the Delhi throne, and founded a line whieh lasted for thirty 
vears (1290-1320 ad) J he Khilji dynasty extended the 
Muhammadan power into Southern India Ald-ud din, the 
nephew and successor of the founder, when Governor of 
Karra, ^ near Allahibad, pierced through the Vindhya ranges 

^ 'Vhomts' Paihan A 131 

“ Mitenah for the reign of ((jlijya*> ud dm Ilallnn) ‘'ir Iltnry 

1 UjoIs Persian Htstonans, \ol lu pp 3H, 97, 546, 593 (1871) , Airii,h*a^ 
Vf I 1 pp 247 ->272 (1829) 

* Mr F 1 homab* A pp 138-142 

* horly miles north west of Allahabad, onct the capitnl of an importint 
fitf, nc;w a rumcfl tow ti S»ee / Ad Imperial LaMUa of ImUa^ arLiclt Kak k \ 
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with his cavalry, and plundered the Buddhist temple city of 
Bhilsa, 300 miles off After trying his powers against the Ala w\ 
rebellious Hindu princes of Bundeikhand and Mdivvd, he 
conceived the idea of a grand raid into the Deccan With raids, 
a band of 8000 horse, he rode into the heart of Southern *294- 
India On the way he gave himself out as flying from his 
uncle^s court, to seek service with the Hindu King of Rajdma- 
hendri 1 he generous Rajput princes abstained from attacking 
a refugee in his flight, and AM ud dm surprised the great city of 
Deogiri, the modern Daulatdbdd, at that time the capital of the 
Hindu kingdom of Maharashtra Having suddenly galloped 
into its streets, he announced himself as only the advance 
guard of the whole imperial army, levied an immense booty, 
and earned it back 700 miles to the seat of his Governorship 
on the banks of the Ganges He then lured the Sultan 
Jalal ud-dm, his uncle, to Karra, m order to divide the spoil , 
ind murdered the old man in the act of clasping his hand 
(1295 ad)i 

Ala-ud-din scattered his spoiK in gifts or chant), and pro- Reign of 
claimed himself Sultan (1295-1315 a d ) ^ The twenty )ears 
of his reign founded the Muhammadan swa) in Southern 1315 
India He reconquered Gujarat from the Hindus in 1297, Aland 
captured Rintimbur,^ after a ditticult siege, from the conquest 

Rajputs m 1300, took the fort of Chittor, and partially sub- x Indn, 
jected the Sesodia Rajputs (1303) , and having thus reduced ^^95 
the Hindus on the north of the \indh)as, prepared for the 
contjuest of the Deccan But before starting on this great 
expedition, he had to meet five Mughal inroads from the north 
In 1295 he defeated a Mughal invasion under the walls of his 
capital, Delhi ^ in 1304-5 he encountered four others, sending 
all prisoners to Delhi, where the chiefs v\t.re trampled by 
elephants, and the common soldien slaughtered in cold blood 
He crushed with equal seventy several rebellions which took 
place among his own famil) during the same period, first 
])Utting out the e)es of his insurgent nephews, and then 
beheading them (1299-1300) 

Having thus arranged his affairs m Northern India, he under- 
took the conquest of the South In 1303 he had sent bis 
eunuch slave, Malik Kdfur, with an arm> through Bengal, to India, 
attack Warangal, the capital of the Hindu kingdom of Teling- * 303-*5 


^ Thomas’ Taf/uin p 144 

^ Maltrnls for the reign of Via ud dm Khilji Sii Henry Elliot b 
Ptisiaff Nisfo? nmv, \ 6 [ ni. (1871), jhtnshia vol 1 pp 321-382(1829) 

“ 'll tick Rjmimblr, The Impmal CazUtti of Jmiia 
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ana In 1306, Kafur marched MCtoriously through Milvvi 
and Khandesh into the Mardthd countrj, where he captured 
Deogin, and persuaded the Hindu king Rdm Deo to return 
with him to do homage at Delhi 'While the Sultan Ala ud-din 
was conquering the Rdjputs m Marwar, his slave general, 
Kafur, made evpeditions through the Karnitic and Mahd 
rashtra, as far south as Adam’s Bridge, at the extremity of 
India, where he built a mosque 

The Muhammadan Sultan of India was no longer merely an 
Afghan king of Delhi Ihree great waves of invasion from 
Central Asia had created a large Muhammadan population in 
Northern India. First came the Turkls, represented by the 
house of Ghazni then the Afghans (commonly so called), 
represented by the house of Ghor, finill} the Mughals, having 
failed in their repeated attemptb to conquer the Punjab, took 
service in great numbers with the Sultans of Delhi Under 
the Slave Kings the Mughal mercenaries had become so power- 
ful as to require to be massacred (1286) x\bout 1292, three 
thousand Mughals, having been converted from their old lartar 
rites to Muhammadanism, received a suburb of Delhi, still 
called Mughalpur, for their residence Other immigrations of 
Mughal mercenaries followed \fter various j^lois A.la ud-din 
slaughtered 15,000 of the stltlerb, and sold their families as 
slaves (1311 A D ) 

The unlimited supply of soldiers which Ald-uddm could 
thus draw upon from the Turki, Afghan, and Mughal races 
m Northern India and the countries beyond, enabled him 
to send armies farther south than an> of his jiredecessor^ 
But in his later >ears, the Hindus revolted in Gujarat, the 
Rijputs reconquered Chittor and manj of the Muham 
madan garrisons were driven out of the Deccan On tin 
capture of Chittor m 1303, the garrison had preferred death to 
submission Ihe peasant!) still chant an tirh Hindf ballad, 
telling how the queen and thirteen thousand women threw 
themselves on a funeral pile, w hile the men rushed u])on thv 
swords of the besiegers A remnant cut their wav to the 
j\ravalli Hills, and the Rajput independence, although in 
abc) ance during \]a-ud-din’s re*gn, was never crushed Hav me 
imprisoned his sons, and given himself up to paroxvsms of rage 
and intemperance, Ala-uddm died in 1315, helped to the 
grave, it is said, by poison given b) his favourite general, 
Kdfur 

During the four remaining )cars of the house of Khiljf, the 
actual power passed to Khusru khin, a low caste renegade 
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Hindu, v,ho imitated the military successes and \ices of his khusm 
patron, Malik K^fur, and then personally superintended his 
murder! Khusrd now became all in all to the debauched 
Emperor Mubarik , slew him, and seized the throne While 
outwardly professing Islam, Khusru desecrated the Kuran by 
using It as a seat, and degraded the pulpits of the mosques 
into pedestals for Hindu idols In 1320 he was slam, and 
the Khilji dynasty disappeared ^ 

The leader of the rebellion \ias Ghi}ds-ud-din lughlak, 
who had started life as a Turki slave, and risen to the frontier 
Governorship of the Punjab He founded the Tughlak House of 
dynasty, which lingered on for ninety-four years (1320-1414), 
although submerged for a time by the invasion of Timur 
(Tamerlane) in 1398 Ghiyas-ud dm Tughlak (1320-24 ad) 
removed the capital from Delhi to a spot about four miles 
farther east, and called it Tughlakabad 

His son and successor, Muhammad Tughlak (1324-51), Muh'im 
vas an accomplished scholar, a skilful captain, and a severely 
abstinent man ® But his ferocity of temper, perhaps inherited 1^24 51 
from the tribes of the steppes, rendered him merciless as a judge 
and careless of human suffering The least opposition dro\ e him 
into outbursts of insane fury He Masted the treasures accumu- Muham 
lated by Ala-ud-din in buying off the Mughal hordes, Mho again ^ 

and again swept down on the Punjab On the other hand, in mad e\ 
fits of ambition, he raised an arm\ for the ln^aslon of Persia, 
and sent out an expedition of 100,000 men against China 
The first force broke up for want of pa}, and plundered his own 
dominions , the second perished almost to a man m the Hima- 
layan passes He planned great conquests into Southern 
India, and dragged the whole inhabitantb of Delhi, Soo miles 
off, to Deogin, to which he ga\e the name of Daulatabad 
1 w ice he allow’^ed the miserable suppliants to return to Delhi , 
twice he compelled them on pain of death to quit it One 
of these forced migrations took place amid the horrors of a 
famine, the citizens perished by thousands, and m the end 
the king had to give up the attempt Ha\ing drained his 
treasury, he issued a forced currency of copper coins, by Hi*? forced 
which he tried to make the king's briss equal to other men's 

^ Thowns Pathiin Kings ^ pp 17S, 179 " PP 1 ^ 4 * *^5 

* Matenals for Ins reign Sir iltnr) Ii-lUot s /«/ ^tan Histoiians, ^ols 1 
in V VI YU , Pirts/i/a^ \ol I pp 408-443 (cd 1829), Elphinstone 3 
narrative of this reign is an admirable specimen of hi'i '?piiited <t)le of 
work, pp 403 410 (ul iS66) 
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Silver ^ During the same century, the Mughal conqueior of 
China, Kublai Khan, had expanded the use of paper notes, 
early de\ised by the Chinese , and Kai Khatd had introduced 
a bad imitation of it into Persia Tughlak’s forced currency 
quickly brought its own rum Foreign merchants refused the 
worthless brass tokens, trade came to a stand, and the king 
had to take payment of his taxes in his own depreciated 
coinage 

Meanwhile the Provinces began to throw off the Delhi yoke 
Muhammad Tughlak had succeeded in 1324 to the greatest 
Empire which had, up to that time, acknowledged a Muham 
madan Sultan in India But his bigoted zeal for Islam forbade 
him to trust either Hindu princes or Hindu officers , and he 
thus found himself comjvellcd to fill every high post with 
ioreign Muhammadan adventurers, who had no interest in 
the stability of his rule J ht annals of the period present a 
long series of outbreaks, one part of the Empire renouncing 
its allegiance as soon as another had been brought back to 
subjection His own nephew rebelled in Malwa, and being 
caught, was flaved alive (133S) J he Punjab governor re' olttd 
(1339), was crushed, and put to death Ihc Musalman Vice- 
roys of Lower Bengal and ot the Coromandel coast set up 
for themselves (about 1340), and could not be subdued 
Ihe Hindu kingdoms of Karnata and lehngana recovered 
their independence (1344), and expelled the Musalman 
garrisons Ihe Muhammadan governors m the Deccan also 
revolted, while the troops in Gujarat rose in mutiny >£u 
haramad Tughlak rushed vvjth an arm) to the south to take 
vengeance on the traitors but hardly had he pul down their 
rising than he was called away by insurrt.( tions in CiUjarat, 
Malwa, and Smd He died in 1351, while chasing rebels in 
the lower valley of the Indus 

Muhammad Tughlak was the first Musalman ruler of India 
who can be said to have had a revenue system He increased 
the land-tax between the (ranges and the Jumna, m some 
Districts ten fold, in others twenty fold J lie husbandmen fled 
before his tax-gatherers, leaving their villages to lapse into 
jungle, and formed themselves into robber c Ians He cruelly 
punished ail who tresjjassed on his game j^reserves , and he 
invented a kind of man hunt without precedent in the annals 
of human wickedness He surrounded a large tract with his 
army, *and then gave orders that the circle should close 

’ 1 honias Pathan p 243 See his valuable monograph cnnil* 

* Ml hammad Jhn iu^g^hhlvS iorcul Cwr^cncv,'^?/ <r// pp 239 261 
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to\\ards the centre, and that all \vithm it (mostly inoffensue 
peasants) should be slaughtered like wild beasts This sort of 
hunt was more than once repeated ^ and on a subsequent 
occasion, there was a general massacre of the inhabitants of 
the great city of Kanauj These horrors led in due time to 
famine, and the miseries of the country exceeded all powers 
of description ^ ^ 

His son, Firuz Tughlak (1351-88), ruled mercifull}, but Firuz Shah 
had to recognise the independence of the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Bengal and the Deccan, and suffered much from 
bodily infirmities and court intrigues - He undertook man} 
public works, such as dams across rivers for irrigation, tanks, 
caravan-sarais, mosques, colleges, hospitals, and bridges But 
his greatest 'ichie\ement was the old Jumna Canal This Hiscana]'? 
work drew its waters from the Jumna, near a point where it 
leaves the mountains, and connected that river with the 
Ghaggar and the Sutlej by irrigation channels " Part of it has 
been reconstructed by the Britibh Government, and spreads a 
margin of fertiht} on either side to this da} But the dynast\ 
of lughlak soon sunk amid Muhammadan mutinies and 
Hindu re\olts, and under Mahmud, its last real king, Mahmud 
Northern India fell an eas} pre} to the great IMughal in\asion 'l^^ghlik 
of 1398 

In that ^car, I imur ( lameriane) swept through the Afghan Timur*; 
passes at the head of the united hordes of Tartarv He 
defeated the lughlak King, Mahmud under the walls ofimasion, 
Delhi, and entered the capital During five days, a massacre ^ 39 ^ 
raged , ‘ some streets weie rendered impassable by heaps of 
dead,’** while limiir calmly looked on and held a feast in 
honour of his victory On the last da} of 1398 he resumed 
hi-^ march, witli a ‘sincere and humble tribute of grateful 
praise' to God, in Iiru/s marble mosque on the banks of the 
Tumna He ciosscd the Ganges, and proceeded as far as 
Hardwar, after another great massacre at Meciut Then 
skirling the foot of the Hmiala}as, he retired through their 
noith-wcstern passes into Central Asia (1399) 

Iinuir Iclt no traces of his power m India, save ruined Rum of 
(itics On his departure, Mahmiid lughlak crept back from 

^ Klpbinslone’s of India, pp 405, 4^^ i866) 

" Materials for hl^ leijpi Sir Heno Flliot s Pit ^tan Hisionans, vols 1 
111 \\ w \ui htndiia ,\ o \ 1 pp 444-465(0(1 1829I 

* Ihomas PatUn Kiu^s, p 294 See article Jimna Canal, 

\\lsi£.KN, Till Im/ciial Uaz itut of India 
^ Itnskta, vol 1 p 493 Uis whole account of limur’s invasion ib very 
vivul, vol 1 pp 4S5 497 1829) 
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his retreat in Gujardt, and nominally ruled till 1412 The 
Tughlak line ended in 1414. 

llie It was succeeded by the Say} id d} nasty, who ruled from 

i4i4-5a Afghan house of Lodi followed, from 1450 

to 1526 But some of these Sultans reigned over only a few 
miles round Delhi , and during the whole period, the Hindu 
princes and the local Muhammadan kings were practically inde- 
]3endent throughout the greater part of India, The house of 

1 he Lodis 1 odi was crushed beneath the Mughal in\asion of Bibar m 1526 
1450 1526 


Hindu Babar founded the Mughal Empire of India, whose last 
representatue died a British State prisoner at Rangoon in 
i:)eccan 1S62 Before entering on the story of that great Empire, we 
must surve} for a moment the kingdoms, Hindu and Muham- 
madan, on the south of the Vindhva range. The three ancient 
chera, kingdoms, Chera, Choli, and Band) a occupied, as we have 
seen,' the Dravidian countr} peopled by Tarail-speaking races 
Find} a, the largest of them, had its capital at Madura, and 
traces its foundation to the 4 th centur} bc The Chola 
kingdom had its head-quartei s succcssuel} at Combaconum 
and Taiijore lalkad, in M}sore, now buried by the sands 
of the Kivers was the capital of the Chera 1 mgdom The 
n6th king of the Pand>a d} nasty was o\erthrown by the 
Muhammadan general Malik Kifur, arc 1304 But the Musal- 
raans failed to establish their power in the extreme south, 
and a senes of Hindu d) nasties ruled from Madura over the 
old Pand}a kingdom until the i8th century No European 
kingdom can boast a continuous succession such as that of 
Madura, traced back by the piety of genealogists to the 4th 
century b c The Chera kingdom enumerates fifty kings, and 
the Chola sixt\-six, besides minor dynasties 

But authentic history m Southern India begins with the 
Hindu kingdom of Vija}anagar or Xarsmha, which flourished 
111^ 1565 from iri8 to 1565 a d The capital can still be traced within 
the Madras District of Bellary, on the right bank of the 
i ungabhadra river, — vast ruins of temples, fortifications, tanks, 
and bridges, now inhabited b} h}aenas and snakes For at least 
three centuries, Vija}anagar dominated the southern part of 
the Indian peninsula Its Rdjis waged war and made peace 
on equal terms with the Muhammadan Sultans of the Deccan 


of Vjja a 


Those Sultans derived their origin from the conquest of 

> At the beginning of this chapter , and articles Chera, Chola, 
Panui a, in I he Guz^Uecr 0/ 2 mha 
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4 .U-ud-di'n {post 1303 a p ) After a period of confused fighting, Muham- 
the Bahmanl kingdom of the Deccan emerged as the represen- 
tative of Muhammadan rule in Southern India. Its founder, m^he 
Zafar Khan, an Afghan general during the reign of Muhammad l^eccan, 
Tughiak (1325-51), defeated the Delhi troops, and set up as 
Musalmin sovereign of the Deccan Having in early youth 
been the slave of a Brahman who had treated hiri! kindly and 
foretold his future greatness, he took the title of Bahman{,i 
and transmitted it to his successors 

The rise of the Bahmani dynasty is usuall) assigned to The 
the year 1347, and it lasted for 178 years, until 15252 
successive capitals were Gulbargah, Warangal, and Bldar, all in 1347 1525 
the Haidardbdd territory , and it loosely corresponded with the 
Nizdm^s Dominions of the present day At the height of 
their power, the Bahmani kings claimed sovereignty over half 
the Deccan, from the 1 ungabhadra ri\er in the south to Orissa 
in the north, and from Masulipatam on the east to Goa on the 
west Their direct government was, however, much more 
confined. In their early struggle against the Delhi throne, they 
derived support from the Hindu southern kingdoms of Vijaya- 
nagar and AVarangal But during the greater part of its career, 
the Bahmani dynasty represented the cause of Islam against 
Hinduism on the south of the Vmdhjas Its alliances and 
Its wars alike led to a mingling of the hlusalman and Hindu 
populations 

For example, the King of Malwd invaded the Bahmani Compos tc 
dominions with a mixed force of 12,000 Afghans and Rajputs j-23 
The Hindu of Vijajanagar recruited his armies from 

\fghan mercenaries, whom he paid by assignments of land, 
and for whom ht built a mosque The Muhammadan Bahmani 
troops, on the other hand, were often led by converted Hindus 
The Bahmani army was itself made up of two 
sects of Musalradns One sect consisted of Shiis, chiefly 
Persians, Turks or Tartars from Central Asia , the other, of mans 
native-born Musalmans of Southern India, together with Abys- 
sinian mercenaries, both of whom professed the Sunni faith 
The rivalry between these Musalman sects frequently imperilled 
the Bahmani throne The dynasty reached its highest power 
under the Bahmani Ald-ud-din ii about 143 7 > ^nd was broken 
up by its discordant elements between 1489 and 1525 1489 1^25 

1 Ills ro\nI name in full was Sultan (or Shah) Ala ud dfn Gango Bahmani. 

* These extreme dates are tiken from Ihomas* Patkdn Kings, pp 
340, 341 Materials for the Bahmani dynasty Sir Henry Elliot’s Persian 
niltoiians, vols iv vii viii , Ftinskta, vol ii pp 283-558 (ed 1S29) 
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Jive Mu Out of Its fragments, five independent Muhammadan kins; 

doms in the Deccan were formed 1 hese were — (i) Ihe Adil 
of the Shahi dynasty, with its capital at Bijapur, founded in 1489 by 
14^^6*88 ^ Amurath il, Sultdn of the Ottomans , annexed by the 

Mughal Em])eror ^urangzeb in 1686- 88 (2) I he Kutab Shdhi 

dvnast}, with its capital at Golconda, founded in 1512 by a 
Turkoman adventurer , also annexed by Aurangzeb in 1687-88 

(3) The Nizam Shahi d}nast}^ with its capital at Mimadnagar, 
founded in 1490 bv a Brahman renegade from the Vijayanagar 
Court , subverted b) the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan in 1636 

(4) The Imad Shahi dynastv of Berar, ivith its capital at 

Ellichpur, founded in 1484 also b> a Hindu from Vijayanagar , 
annexed to the Ahniadnagar kingdom {No 3) in 1572 (5) 

The Band Shahi djnast}, with its capital at Bidar, founded 
1492-1498 b) a 1 urki or Georgian slave Ihe Band bhahi 
territories viere small and undefined independent till aftei 
1609 Bidai fort was finall> taken b) Aurangzeb m 1657 

I’all of Space precludcbany attempt to tract, the histor) of these local 
kingdom ^luhammadan dynasties of Southern India Ihev preserved 
ofXijVjj- their independence until the firm establishment of the Mughal 
nagar Empire in the north, under Akbars successors hoi a time 
thev had to struggle against the great Hindu kingdom of 
rail] Vijavanasar In 1565 thc\ combined againn that power, and, 

1^63 aided b> a rebellion within Yuavanagar itself thev overthrew 

It at Talikot m 1565 

The battle of lalikot marks the final downfill ol \ija\a 
naear as a centralized Hindu kingdom But its local 
Hindu chiefs or Na^aks seized upon their rcsjKciive fiefs, 
and the Muhammad in Ung^ of the south were onl} able 
Iiif,ci>end to annex a part of its dominions From the Nayaks are 
descended the well-known Paiegars of the M'^dras Presidene\, 
gar^of and the present ^Maharaja of Mjsoie (me of the blood 
roval of Vija}anagar fled to Chandngin, and founded aline 
which exercised a prerogative of its former soveieignly b) 
granting the site of Madras to the hnghsh in 1639 Anothei 
scion, claiming the same high desi ent, lingers to the jircsent 
cay near the ruins of Vijavanagar, and is known as the Raji 
of \nagundi, a feudatory of the Nizam of Haidarabad Ihe 
independence of the local Hindu chiefs in Southern India, 
throughout the Muhammad m period, is illustrated by the 
Manjaribad family, which maintained Us authority from 1397 
to 1799 ^ 

Lower Bengal threw off the authoru> of Delhi m 1340 Its 
* See arlick Mvnjvraiiad, J/it^ Jwpcrial Luzcticcr 0/ Jn ha 
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Muhammadan governor, Fakfr-ud dm, set up as sovereign, with Indcpen 
his capital at Gaur, and stamped com m his own name A 
succession of twenty independent kings ruled Bengal until 1538, 1340^576, 
when It was temporarily annexed to the Mughal Empire by 
Humayiin It was finally incorporated with that Empire by 
Akbar m 15 76 The great province of Gujarat in Western India Of Guji 
had m like manner grown into an independent Muhammadan 
kingdom, which lasted for two centuries, from 1391 till con- 
quered by Akbar in 1573 Malwi, which had also set up as 
an independent State under its Muhammadan governors, was 
annexed by the King of Gujarat in 1531 Even Jaunpur, Of Jaun 
including the territory of Benares, in the very centre of the * 394 - 
Gangetic valley, maintained its independence as a separate 
Musalman State for nearly a hundred years from 1394 to 1478, 
under the disturbed rule of the Sayyids and of the first Lodi at 
Delhi 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE Ml OUT EMPIRE (1526 JO I761 AD) 

Whe\ therefore, Babir invaded Indn m 1526, he found it 
divided among a number of local Muhammadan kings and 
Hindu princes. An Afghan Sultan oi the house of Lodi, 
Tilth his capital at Agn, ruled over v\hat little w'ls left of the 
historical kingdom of Delhi Babar literalH the Lion, born 
in 1482, was the sixth m descent from limur the Tartar At 
the earl> age of twehe he succeeded his father m the pett> 
kingdom of Ferghana on the lixartes (1494) and after 
romantic adventures, conquered Simarkand the capital of 
Tamerlane’s line m 1497 Overjiowcred bj rebellion, and 
driven out of the Valle) of the Oxus, he '>ci7ed the kingdom of 
Kabul m 1504 During twent) two tears he grew in strength 
on the A.i-^tian side of the Indian passes, till m 1526 he burst 
through them into the Punjab and defeated the Delhi sovereign 
Ibrahim Lodi at Pinipat Ihis was the hrst of the three great 
battles which derided the fate of India on that same plain, \i/ 
in 1526, 1556, and 1761 Having cnicrt cl Delhi, ht received 
the allegiance of the .Muhammadans, but was spceoil) attacked 
by the Raiputs of Chittor In 1527, Babar deleated them at 
Patehpur Sikn near \gra, after a l^atile memorable for its penis 
and for Babar’s vow, in his extrcmit), never again to touch 
wine He rapidl) extended his ])Ower is far as Multan and 
Behar He died at Agra in 1^30, leaving an hnipirc which 
stretched from the river Amu m Central \sn to the bordeis 
of the Gangetic delta in Lower Beng'^ 

His son, Hlmavin, succeeded hmi m Ind«a, but had to 
make over Kabul and the Mcstern Punjib to las rival brother 
Kdmraa^ Humajun was thus left to govern a new conquat, 

A J) UvlIPN Ot lit MA\l \ -- 

1530 Accession to the throne Capture of Lnhon and oett ptnon of the 
Punjab by his rival brother Kaiuran t mal ihU it of the Lod^ undtr 
Mahmud I o(b, and acfjuisition of laiinj ur l)> lluma)uu 
1 532 Hutrajun :» campaign m Malwa and (jujai it 

[ / cot I wt€ f ontni lu d on nc rt 
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and at the same time was deprived of the base from which his 
father had drawn his supplies. The Mughal hordes who had 
accompanied Bdbar were more hateful to the long-settled 
Indian Afghans than the Hindus themselves After ten years 
of fighting, Humdyiln was driven out of India by the Bengali Humiytin 
Afghans under Sher Shdh, the Governor of Bengal While fly- by^sher 
ing through the desert of Sind, as an exile to Persia, his famous Shah, 
son Akbar was born to him in the petty fort of Umarkot (1542) 

Sher Shah set up as Emperor, but was killed while storming Afghan 
the rock-fortress at Kalmjar (1545) His son succeeded 
his power But under his grandson, the third of the Afghan 1540-56 
house, the ProMnces revolted, including Malw^, the Punjab, 
and Bengal Humiydn returned to India, and with Akbar, then 
only in his thirteenth year, defeated the Indo-Afghdn army 
after a desperate battle at Pinipat (1556) India now passed 
finally from the Afghans to the Mughals Sher Shah’s line dis- Humayun 
appears , and Humaydn, having recovered his Kabul dominions, ^ 

reigned again for a few months at Delhi, but died m 1556 " 

Akbar the Great, the real founder of the Mughal Empire Akbar the 
as It existed for two centuries, succeeded his father at the age of 
fourteen ^ Born in 1542, his ruign lasted for almost fift) jears, ^ 

from 1556 to 1O05, and was therefore contemporary with that 
of our own Queen Eluabeth (1558-1603) His father, Huma- 
}un, left but a small kingdom m India, scarcel} extending 
be}ond the districts around Agra and Delhi A.t the time of 
Humayun^s death, Akbar was absent in the Punjab under the 
guardianship of Bairam Khan, fighting the revolted Afghans 
Bairam, a Turkoman by birth, had been the support of the 
exiled Huma}un, and held the real command of the army 
which restored him to his throne at Pdnipat m 1556 He now 


1539 Tlumajun defeated b} Sber bluh, the \fghan ruler of Bengal at 
Chapar Ghat, near Baxar, the Mughal army bting utteib routed 
Retreats to Agra 

1540 Humayun finall) defeated b) Sher Shah near Kanau), and escapes 
to Persia as an exilt Sher Shah ascendi> the Delhi thione 

1556 Ilumaydn’s return to India, and defeat of the Afghans at Panipat by 
his young son Akbar Remounts the throne, but dies in a few 
months, and is succeeded by Akbar 

For dales see Thomas Pathan Kings ^ pp 379, 380 Materials for Iluma 
y tin’s reign Sir Henry Elliot s /trj/rtw \ ola u v \i , Ftrishta^ 
vol 11 pp 154-180(1829), Elphinstone, pp 441-473(1866) 

^Materials for reign of Akbar the Ain t of Abul FazI (old 

translation by Prancis Ohdwin, 2 voK , iSoo, best edition by Professor 
Blochmann (Calcutta, 1873), left unfinished at his death) , Sir Heniy 
h^WiO^sPtrsianBisiortans^vcA^ 1. v and\i , Pinshta^voX 11 pp 1812-S2, 
Elphinsione, 495-547 
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J^airam became the Regent for the youthful Akbar, under the honoured 
15^1^ title of Khan Baba, equivalent to ‘ the King’s Father ' Brave 
and skilful as a general, but harsh and overbearing, he raised 
Akbar many enemies, and Akbar, ha\mg endured four years of 
thraldom, took adiantage of a hunting-party to throw off bis 
1560 ’ ministers joke (1560) The fallen Regent, after a struggle 
betueen his lojalty and his resentment, revolted, i\as defeated, 
but pardoned Akbar granted him a liberal pension , and 
Bairam was in the act of starting on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
when he fell beneath the knife of an Afghan assassin, whose 
father he had slam in battle 

\kbirs The chief events in the reign of Akbar are summarized 
below ^ India was seething with discordant elements Ihe 
earlier invasions by Turks, Afghans, and Mughals had left a 
powerful Muhammadan popuUtion in India under their own 
chiefs Akbar reduced these Musalnidn States to Provinces 
of the Delhi Empire Man> of the Hindu kings and Rajput 
nations had also regained their inde[)endence , Akbar brought 
them into political dependence to his authontj This double 
task he etteettd parti} by force of arms, but in part also by 

^ Km \ of 1556 1605 — 

1^4,2 h »'n at I maikol lu bind 

I -,55-56 Regains the JJtlhi throne for htb father by the great victorj o\<.r 
the Afghani! at Panipat ^Bairam Khan in actual command) Succeed*, 
after a few months in 1550, under rtgenc> of B uram Khan 
1360 Vkbar assunc- the direct management of the kingdom Kc\oIt (»f 
Bairaiii who ^ defeated and ]nrdoneil 
1566 Invasion f/ the Pui al) L} Akbai - riaal brulhtr Hakim, who i-* 
defeated 

i56f-*68 Akbar ‘-ubjuq;ates the Raj pat kingdoms to the Mughal I mjnie 
1 372-7 3 Akbar a c-mpaign m Onjarat, and its re annexation to the h mpirt 
1576 Akbai » le cun<juc'>i of lienj^al , its final aiiUL aiion to the Mughal 
Empue 

t5^f'93 In-jurrcciion in Ouiar^t Ihe Ii<j\inte finally subjugated in 
1593 to the Mughal I inpne 

^khars conquest >f Kishmir lU hnal iev>>lt quelled in 1592 
1592 Vkbar conqnesr and ann< \ation of ''jii I to the Mugh il 1 lupire 

1594 His subjugation of Kin<Uhar,and eonsohdatitm of the Mughal Itnpue 
o\cr all India north of the \ indhya^ as far ai> Kabul and Kundalia/ 

1595 Insuccessful expedition of Akbar aimy to Ue Jieccan agam^t 
Ahniadxiagar under Ins son Piince Murad 

1599 Second expedition agam^i Ahuiadnagar by A I bar in |)trson Cap 
ture» the town, but fails to establidi Muglial rule 
i6oi Annexation of Khande:,h and return of Akbar to Northern India 
1005 A k 1 ar s death at Agra 

A* /y —Such phrases as * Akbar s conquest’ or *Akbar*s campaign* 
mean liic Conquest or campaign by A 1 baiN armies, aiiU do nut tieccs^uul) 
iinj Iv bi^ personal fue^cnee 
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alliances He enlisted the Rdjput princes by marriage and Concilia 
by a sympathetic policy in the support of his throne He 
then employed them m high posts, and played off his Hindu ^ 
generals and Hindu ministers against the Mughal party m 
Upper India, and against the Afghan faction in Bengal 
On his accession in 1556, he found the Indian Empire 
confined to the Punjab, and the districts around Agra and 
Delhi He quickly extended it at the expense of his nearest bar 
neighbours, namely, the Rijputs Jaipur was reduced to a extends 
fief of the Empire , and Akbar cemented his conquest by 
marrying the daughter of its Hindu prince Jodhpur was in 
like manner oveicome, and Akbar married his heir, Salfm, 
who afterwards reigned under the title of Jahangir, to the 
grand-daughter of the Raja. The Rd-jputs of Chittor were 
overpowered after a long struggle, but disdained to mingle their Reduction 
high“Caste Kshattrijan blood even with that of an Emperor 
1 hey found shelter among the mountains and m the deserts ^ 
of the Indus, whence they afterwards emerged to recover 
most of their old dominions, and to found their capital of 
Udaipur, which they retain to this da} They still boast that 
alone, among the great Rajput clans, the) ne\er ga\e a 
daughter in marriage to a Mughal Emperor 

Akbar pursued his polic} of conciliation towards all the Hindu 
States He also took care to proMde a career for the lesser Emplov 
Hindu nobility He appointed his Hindu brother-in-law, 
son of the Jaipur Rdja, to be Go\ernor of the Punjab Raji ^ 

Mdn Singh, also a Hindu relatn e, did good w ar-ser\ice tor Akbar Man 
from Kdbal to Onssa. He ruled as Akbar s Governor 
Bengal from 1589 to 1604, and again for a short time under 
Jahdngfr in 1605-06 Akbar’s great finance minister, Raja Todar 
lodar Mall, was likewise a Hindu, and carried out the first 
land settlement and survey of Indix Out of 415 mansabddrs^ 
or commanders of horse, 51 were Hindus Akbar abolished 
the jauah^ or tax on non Musalmans, and placed all his sub- 
jects upon a political equalit} He had tlie Sanskrit sacred 
books and epic poems translated into Persian, and showed a 
keen interest in the literature and religion of his Hindu sub- 
jects He respected their laws, but he put down their m- Reform of 

human rites He forbade trial b\ ordeal, animal sacrifices, 

j * custom'^ 

and child marriages before the age of puberty He legalized 

the remarriage of Hindu widows, but he failed to abolish 

widow-burning on the husband s funeral pile, although he took 

steps to ensure that the act should be a voluntary one 

Akbar thus incorporated his Hindu subjects into the 
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Vkbars Akbar not only subdued all India to the north of the 
Mountains, he also organized it into an Empire 
hmpire He partitioned it into Pro\inces o\er each of which he placed 
a Governor, or Viceroy, with full civil and military control 
This control was divided into three departments — the military 
\imy the judicial, including the police, and the revenue With a 
iv.io!ms preventing mutinies of the troops, or assertions of 

independence b) their leaders, he reorganized the army on 
a new basis He substituted, as far as possible, money 
paj ments to the soldiers tor the old s) stem of grants of land 
to the generals Vhere thii> change could not be 
carried out, he brought the holders of the old military fiefs 
under the control of the central authont) at Delhi He further 
checked the independence of his pro\mcial generals b\ a sort 
of feudil organization, in which the Hindu tnbutar> prince^* 
took their place side b\ side with the Mughal nobles 
\kbai The judicial administration w is presided over b\ 1 lord lusticc 

jii^tfce (Mirn-adl) at the capital aided b) Kazts or liw otticcrs in 
the principal towns The police in the cities weic under a 
superintendent or who wa^ also a magjstntt In 

counir) districts where police existed at all, the) were left 
to the management of the landholders or revenue officers 
Tut throughout runi India, no regular [lolice force can be said 
to 1 ave existed for the protection of person and }>^opLrt^ until 
nrl polite after the establishment of British rule Ihe Hindu \illage 
had Its hereditary watchman, who m manv ]>arts ot the 
countr) was taken from the predator) castes, and as often 
leagued with the robbers as opposed them ihe lindholder*^ 
and revenue-officers had each their own set of m)rmidons 
who plundered the peasantr) m their name‘s 
\3vbai s Akbafs revenue s}Stcm was based on the ancient Hindu 
it*\crue customs, and survives to this da) He fir*'t cvuiued i surve) 
j-Q rneasure the land His officers then found out iht 
produce of each acre of land, and settled the (iov eminent 
^harc, amounting to one third of the gross produce 1 mall), 
ihc) fixed the rates at which this share of the crop might be 
commuted into a money pa)ment Ihese processes, known 
^s the land settlement, were at first rc})C4ited ever) >ear 
Tut to save the jxasant from the extortions ind vexations 
incident to an annual inquiry, Akbar s land settlement was 
afterwards made for ten years His oftiters stne tly enforced 
the jiavment of a third of the whole produce, and AkbaTs 
land revenue from Xorthern India exceeded what the British 
take at the present da) 
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From his fifteen Provinces, including Kdbul beyond the 
Afghan frontier, and Khdndesh m Southern India, Akbar Akbar’s 
demanded 14 millions sterling per annum , or excluding Kabul, 
Khdndesh, and Sind, 12^ millions The British land tax from 
a much larger area of Northern India was only ii| millions 
m 1883!^ Allowing for the difference m area and in the 
purchasing power of silver, AkbaFs tax was about three times 
the amount which the British take Two later returns show 
the land revenue of Akbar at 16 J and 17^ millions sterling His total 
J he Provinces had also to support a local militia {biimt = 
bhumi) in contradistinction to the regular royal army, at a cost 
of at least 10 millions sterling Excluding both Kibul and 
Khandesh, Akbar’s demand from the soil of Northern India 
exceeded 22 millions sterling per annum, under the two items 
of land revenue and militia cess T. here w^ere also a number 
of miscellaneous taxes Akbar s total revenue is estimated at 
42 millions 2 

* Namely, Bengal, ;C3,8i6,796, \ssam, North Western 

Provinces and Oudb, /5,7oo,8i6, and Punjab, ;£i,889,8o7 total, 

/'ll, 792,923 — AdmtHish atwn Reports (1882 83) 


^ pROMNtE^ OJr THF DeI HI BmPIRE LXDER AkBAE, CIRC I580 
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7.153.449 
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Bengal, 

14.961,482 

S 

I lei hi, 

15 040,388 


I ahoie, 

13,986 460 

10 

MulUn, 

0,600,704 

u 

Malwi, 

0,017,376 

12 

Berar, 

17376,117 


Kh mdesh 

7,503 237 

14 

\hnn(ln'’g'ir (only nomnnllv a Province, 


>ieldcd no levciiue', 


1=; 

latta (Sind), 

1,656 2S4 

16 

total, 

130,838,552 

Kabul (omitimj^ in\raui*'^ m kindl, 

8,071,024 


Grand Total, 

141,909,576 


I he l^nd rL\cnu<. veturnul at lO^ millions sterling in 1394, and 
Z 17 » 450*000 xi Xkbar b death m 1605 Ihe aggrq^ite toiation of Akbar 
VMS 32 millions sterling \Mtli lo millions for mihtiacebs , total, 

42 milljt ms sit rhng See 1 homas RiTcttuc R^sotm ts of the alhmpire^ 
pl> 5~2J ml ]) 54 { frubner, 1X71) j htse 'ind the following conversions 
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Since the first edition of this ^\ork \\as written, the author 
has carefully reconsidered the evidence for the large revenue 
totals under the Mughal Emperors The principal authorit) 
on the subject is hir Edward Thomas, F R S , who has summed 
up the results of a lifetime devoted to Indian numismatics, in 
his Rez'enue Ri^oincts of the Mughal Empire fiom hT> 1593 
to KT} 1707 ^ ]So one can stud} that work without acknow 
ledging the laborious and accurate research which Mr Thomas 
has demoted to the points involved His results were accepted 
without reserve in the first edition of The Imperial Gazethe) 
of India Since the publication of this work, howc\er, the 
author has received s€\eral communications from Mr H O 
Keene, questioning the soundness of ^Ir Thomas’ conclusions 
ihose conclusions point to a coinparatjvch hea\ier taxation 
under the Mughal Emperois than undv,r British rule, and 
have been made the basis of contrasts flattering to the British 
administration. The author felt it thereiorL, incumbent on him 
to submit Mr Ketne’s views to the scrutin) of the two mO'»t 
eminent num sinatists now li\ mg, naniel} General Cunningham 
and Mr Edward 1 homas himselt 

!Mr Thomas, after examining the counter-statements, ad 
hercs to his former conclusions General Cunningham is 
inclined to think that tiie great totals of revenue reCordv.d b\ 
Muhammadan writers, could not have been aeiuall) cnfoiced 
from India at the different penods to whuh thc} refer He 
thinks that individual items ma} be reduced b\ a technu xl 
scrunn} - But that scrutin} onl) afteets certain of the entnes 
He rests his general conclusion on wider grounds, ind believes 
that the revenue^ recorded h\ the Muhammadan writers re 
present rather the official demand than the amounia actualh 
realized Ihe following pages will reproduce Mr f dward 
'■] homas conclusions, a& revised b} himself for the fir^t edition 
of this work But the} are reproduced subject to the con 
sidcrations stated m the present paragrij>!i 

are marie at the nominal rale of lo nipeC', to the piyimi But 

the actual rate was then about S or 9 ruj ce*. to the / 1 he n il nvctiuc' 

of the Mughal I‘inj>eror& repre ented, therefore, 1 ton jaerabl) hr^ei '•mu 
in sterling than the amounts stateri m thc Uvtaii<l foutnoie iht pin 
cha>*mg p^wer of biher, exprtb^ed m the taple gr-uns of India, Wa*' 
two or three timefc greater than now 

* 1 hib monograph was written as a supj le nent to Mr 1 homas’ Ckumu I » 
of thc raifton htngi of Deiht (Trubner A Co , 1^71 ) 

General Cunningham’s Letter, rhitl 51)1 July printed m 
the jnper *On vmic Copj«rr C<»ms <[»{ AUni, in the yi?tt nai oj tu 
A ti(u Society 0] /niig/d, vol h\ I ’ail 1 , 16^5 
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It may be heie convenient to exhibit the revenues of the Mughal 
Mughal Empire m India, as compiled by Mr Edward Thomas 
from Muhammadan authorities and European travellers, dur ng a ^ 
the century fiom its practical foundation by Akbar to its final 
expansion under Aurangzeb in 1697, and thence to its fall in 
1761 — 
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RaiaTodar A.kbai s Hindu minister, Raja Todar Mall, conducted the 
revenue settlement, and his name is still a household word 
Abul Fazl among the husbandmen of Bengal Abul Fazl, the man of 
letters and Finance Minister of Akbar, compiled a Statistical 
Sur\ev of the Fmpiie, together \Mth many vivid pictures of his 
master s court and dailv life, in the Ain 4 -Akbari — a work of 
perennial inteiest, and one which has proved of great ^alue m 
carr)ing out the Statistical Survey of India at the present day ^ 
Abul lazl was killed m 1602, at the instigation of Prince 
Silim, the heir to the throne 

thcfi\ounte son of Akbar, siKCceded hib father m 
l-ilungii 1605, and luled until 1627 under the title of Juiangir, or 
Conqueror ol the ^\o^ld The chief e\fc.nts of his reign are 
^ ^ summarized belo^^ - His reign of twenty-two years was spent 
in reducing the rebellions of his sons, in exalting the influence 

‘ The <jld translation i>. h\ GKlwip i8oo the best is by thehte Mr 
1 lochmann, Principal of the C ikutta Vad tir XTuhammadan collct^c, 
whose earl) death was one of the ^icattst lo ses which Peuian scholarship 
h'‘j» sustained m th s century 

^ KEK N 01 ] VH\N( JK 100^-27 — 

1 605 Acce<5sion o'" J ahai gj 1 

i€o6 1 hgl* rebellion, and impnsonment ol his eMt^t sr n, Khusi i 
1010 Mdik Ambar reco\us Vhmadiuij^ai fiom the MughaK, and le as^tiis 
m Vpenclence of the Deccan d\na'»t\, with its new capital V Vurain, 
abad 

101/ Jahangir s maiiiage Aith Nuf Jahan 

1012 T ah angir again defeated by Mahk \rabar in an attempt tu nco^er 
Vhmadnagar 

1613 14 Defeat of the T. daipur Raja b\ fahinj^iis sou ^hah Jahm 
Lnsuecessful revolt in Kabul against fahan^n 
1615 Lmbassy of Sir 1 Roe to the Court of j''hangii 
iCiC 17 Temporary re con uesl of Ahma<lnagar by Jihiogir s son SI ih 
Tahan 

1621 Renewed oisiuibances in the Decran, ending m tieaty with S|uh 
Jalian Capture of Kandahar from J ihangir s tioops b\ the Persians 
1O23-25 Rebellion again*>t lahangir b) his son Shah fib in, who iher 
defeating the Governor of Bengal t Ka(mdu’, sc/ed (hit Provmie 
and Behar, but was himself overthrow n by Mababat Khan, his fithtr s 
general, and sought refuge in the Dtccan, whi re he unUts with his oid 
opponent Malik \mbar 

1026 I be successful general Mahabat Ivhan seizes the ^lerv n of Jahangir 
Iningues of the I nipress \ur Jahan 

1027 Jahangir recovt.r;> Ins hlierty, and sends Mai abat Khm against 
^bah Jahan in the iXccan Mahab'»t joins tnc it be! prince ag«msi 
the Lmptror Jahang r 

1G27 Death of Jahangir 

MaenaK for Jahangirs reign Sir Ikmy 1 lhjl-» Pentatt 
* ' V \i and v;i , f/phirsfone, pp 55O 603 
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JAHANGIR^ 1605-1627 

of his wife, and in drunken self-indulgence In spite of long 
wars m the Deccan, he added little to his father’s territories 
India south of the Vindhyas still continued apart from the 
northern Empire of Delhi Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian 
minister of Ahmadnagar, maintained, m spite of reverses, the 
independence of that kingdom At the end of Jahdngir’s Reoellion 
reign, his rebel son. Prince Shdh Jahdn, \^as a refugee m the his son 
Deccan, m alliance with Malik Ambar against the IMughal 
troops The Rajputs also began to re*assert their indepen- 
dence In 1614, Pnnce Shdh Jahan on behalf of the Emperor 
defeated the Udaipur R 4 jd But the conquest was only 
partial and for a time Meanwhile, the Rajputs formed an Re\oIt 
important contingent of the imperial armies, and 5000 of ^he 
their ca\alr) aided Shan Tahan to put down a revolt m Kabul 
The Afghan Province of Kandahar was wrested from Jahangir 
b} the Persians m 1621 Ihe land-tax of the Mughal Empire 
remained at i7i millions under Jahangir, but his total revenues 
were ebtimated at 50 millions sterling ^ 

The principal figure in Jahangir’s reign is his Empress, Nur The ¥m 
Jahan,- the Light of the World Born in great po\ert) 
of a noble Persian famih, her bi^aut} won the love of Jahangir 
while the) were both in their firbt \outh, during the reign of 
Akbar i he old Emperor tried to jiut her out of his son s 
wa},b> marr>mg her 10 a brue soldier who obtained high 
emplo}nKnt m Bengal jahan j;ir on hi& accession to the 
throne commanded her divorce Her huoband refused, and 
was killed 1 1 is wife, being brought into the imperial palace, 
lived for some time in chaste seclu’^ion his widow, but in 
the end emerged as Nur jahan, the Light of the ’World She 
surroundtd herselt with her rclatucb and at first mlluenced 
Jahangir lor his good But the jealous) of the imperial 
primes and of the Mughal generals agiinNt her party led to 
intrigue and rebellion In 1626, her successful general, 

Mahabat Khin found hiniselt lompelled in self defence, to 
turn against htr Hl seutd the Emperor, whom he kept, 
together with Nur Jahan, in c iptivit) for si\ months Jahangir 
died in the following >cir, 1627 in the midst of a rebellion 
against him by his son bh ih J than ind his greatest general, 

Mahabai Kinn 

Jahdngirs personal (hancter is \i\idl) portrajed by Sir Jahangir » 
Thomas Rot, the first Britisli Vmbassador to India (1615) 

^ Mr I tlviaiil Ihonixs A*irt/itu oj the Empne^ 

pp 21-26 'inU p :>4 

Olhetwivc known Nui Mahal tht Light of tin. Palace 
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Agra contmued to be the central seat of the government, 
but the imperial army on the march formed in itself a splendid 
capital Jahangir thought that Akbar had too openly severed 
himself from the Muhammadan faith 1 he new Emperor con- 
formed more strictly to outward observances, but lacked the 
inward religious feeling of his father ^Vhile he forbade the 
use of wine to his subjects, he spent his own nights in drunken 
reielry He talk?,d religion o\cr his cups until he reached 
a certain stage of intoxication, w hen he ‘ fell to w eeping, and 
to various passions which kept them to midnight ' In publu 
he maintained a strict appearance of \irtuc, and iieier allowed 
an> person whose breath smelled of wine to enter his jiresence 
A courtier who had shared his midnight rL\els,and indiscreetly 
referred to them next morning, was gra\el> examined as to 
who were the companions of his debauch, and one of them 
was bastinadoed so that he died 

Dunng the da) r me, when sober, Jahangir tried to work 
wisely for his Empire. A chain hung down from the 
citadel to the ground, and communicated with a cluster of 
golden bells m liis own chamber, so tint e\tr) siutor might 
apprise the Emperor of his demand for jusUce without the 
intervention of the courtiers Manj European adventurers 
repaired to hi^ court, and Jahangir patronued alike Iheir arts 
and their religion In his earlier >cars he had accepted the 
eclectic faith of hi& father It is said that on his accession he 
had even permitted the divine honours pmd to \kbar to be 
continued to himself His first wife wa^ a Hindu pnnctss 
figures of Christ and the Vir^^in Mar> adorned his robar} , 
and two of his nephew b embraced Chnbtnnit) with his full 
approval ^ 

Sh\h Jahw hurried north from the Deccan m 1627, and 
proclaimed himself Emperor at Agra m January 1628 Ho 

^ Flphmslone s Hi ( ^ p 560 1866/, on the au honty of Kot, 

Ifawkms, Terry, Coryat 

® Matenah for ^hah Jahan’v rugu Sir Jlcnry I I!iol’» l\nutn Ihs 
(ortans voU vj vn and viii Llj>hin^iync, j)p 574-603 

RflGX or ^H^H JVHAN, I628 5S ~ 

162; Imp!i*,onment of \ ur Jahan on the death of Jahangir, by Asaf Khan 
on behalf of Shah Jahan 

1028 ih Jahan returns from the Deccan and abends the throne 
/januaryl lie murders his brother and km«*nuu 
iC2S 30 \fghan aganwt Shah Jahan m .Noithern India anJ in 

the Deccan 


[/ ootnote conitnufi on mxi 
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SHAH /A HAN, 1628-1658. 

put down for ever the court faction of the Empress Nvir Jahdn, 
by confining her to private life upon a liberal allowance , and 
by murdering his brother Shahriydr, with all members of the 
house of Akbar who might prove rivals to the throne He was, 
however, just to his people, blameless in his private habits, a 
good financier, and as economical as a magnificent court, 
splendid public works, and distant military expeditions could 
permit 

Under Shah Jahdn, the Mughal Empire was finally shorn of Shah 
Its Afghan Province of Kandahar, but it extended its 
quests m the Deccan, and raised the magnificent buildings in Kandah-ir, 
Northern India which now form its most splendid memorials finally m 
After a temporary occupation of Balkh, and the actual re-con- * 
quest of Kandahar by the Delhi troops m 1637, Shah Jahan 
lost much of his Afghan tern tones, and the Province of 
Kandahar was severed from the Mughal Empire by the 
Persians in 1653 On the other hand, in the Deccan, the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar (to which Ellichpur had been united 
in 1572) uas at last annexed to the Mughal Empire in 1636 
Bidar fort uas taken m 1657, while the remaining two of the Conqite:.u 
file Muhammadan kingdoms of Southern India, ^ Deccan 

Bijapur and (jolconda, were forced to pay tribute, although 
not finally reduced until tlie succeeding reign of Aurangzeb 
liut the Marathas now appear on the scene, and commenced, 

1629-35 Shah Jahan *s wars m the Deccan with Ahmadnagar and , 

unMicce'>i»fal siege of Ihjapiir 

1634. Shaliji llhonsla grandfather of Siaaji, the founder of the Maratha 
power, attempts to resioie the independent King of \hmadnagar, but 
fails and m 1636 makes peace \iitb the Emperor Shah Tahan 

1636 Bijapiir and Golconda agree to pay tribute to Shah Jahan Final 
submib'.ion of Ahmadnagar to the Mughal Empire 

1637 Re conquest of Kandahar b> bhah Jahan from the Peisians 

1645 luvasion and temi>orary conquesit of Balkh by Shah Jahan Balkh 
was abandoned two years later 

1647 So Kandahar again taken by the Pei^ians, and three unsuccessful 
attempts made b) the Emperoi s ^on'* Vurangzeb and Dara to recap 
tUTL It Kandahar tinaUy lost to the Mughal Empire, 1653 
1655-56 Renewal of the Mar in the Deccan under Pnnee Aurangzeb 
Ills attack on Haidarabad, and temporary submission of the Golconda 
king to the Mughal Empire 

1656 Renewed campaign of Shah Tahan’s armies against Bijapur 
1O57-5S Dispute as to the succession between the Emperors sons 
Aurangzeb defeats Dara , imprisons Murad, his other brother , deposes 
his father by confining him in his palace, and openly assumes the 
goicmmcnt ^hih Jahan dies, practically a State prisoner in the 
fort of Agra, m 1666 
^ fWt* a;//#', end of chap x 
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unsuccessful!) at Ahmadnagar in 1637, that senes of persistent 
Hindu attacks which were destined in the next centur) to break 
dovra the Mughal Empire 

Aurangzeb and his brothers carried on the ^\ars m Southern 
India and in Afghanistan for their father, Shah Jahan 
J^hah^ fQj. Qne oj- expeditions, the Emperor lived a mag 

buildings nificent life in the north of India At Agra he raised the 
Taj Maiiah exquisite mausoleum of the laj Mahal, a dream m marble, 
designed by Titans and finished b) jeivellcrs ^ His Pearl 
Mosque, the Mbfi Alasjid, within the Agra fort is jicrhaps the 
puiest and loveliest house of pra\cr in the world Not ton 
tent with enriching his grandfather Akbars capital, Agra, with 
these and other architectural glories, he planned the rc transfer 
of the seat of Government to Delhi, and adorned that ut) with 
buildings of unru ailed magnificence Its Great Mobque, or 
Jama Maspd, was commenced in the fc>urth )ear of his reign 
and completed m the tenth The palace at Delhi, now the 
fort, covered a vast parallelogram, 1600 feet b\ 3200 with 
exquisite and sumptuous buddings m marble and fine stone 
A deepl) -recessed portal leads into a vaulted hall, rising two 
store>s like the nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral, 375 feet 
in length, ^ the noblest entrance,^ savs the hibtonan of archi 
teclure, Go any existing palace ' - Ihe DmaniKhas, or 
Court of Private Audience, overlook-^ the river, a nusterpicCv, 
of delicate inlaid work and poetic design shah lahan 
spent many jears of his reign at Delhi, and prejared the 
city for Its destm) as the most magnifKLnt capital in tlic 
world under his successor Aurangzeb Put c\c]uwitc a^ au 
Its public buildings, the manl> vigour uf \klurb redstoJK 
fort at Agra, with its bold sculptures and square Ilmdu con- 
struction, has given place to a certain effeminate Uaiuv in the 
marble structures of Shah Jahan 

^ Shah Jahan 's architectural vvorU au naiur tK <il crmut ui Jir 
Tame* Fergu^ssons Hist Archt tctun^ \ol m pp 5S9 Ou2 1 1 1870 
See aho ariidc Aora Cm, The lmpt.rial Oa ai et < f JnJt i 
“>fcrgusson's Ih^i Anhitedure^ vol m j 5^2 Set al-o 'unUc 
Dllh! < irv, r/ie Impei^al GaMUet of IttUit 

» iqov!xeE*» oi fHFDuinlMMM i mm i ^nvii Uuvn, 

1648 49 

In India — I aim 1 1\ m Kuptc 

1 Delhi, 000 

2 Aj;ra, 

3 Lahore, 22 500,000 


4 Vjmerc, 


1 5,000,000 


Carr) forward, 


85,000, Of )0 
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SITAIf JAHAN’S REVENUES 

Akbar’s dynasty lay under the curse of rebellious sons As Rebelbon 
Jahdngi'r had nsen against his most loving father, Akbar , and 
as Shdh Jahan had mutinied against Jahdngir , so Shdh Jahdn 
m his turn suffered from the intrigues and rebellions of his 
family In 1658, Shah Jahdn, old and worn out, fell ill , and 
in the following year his son Aurangzeb, after a treacherous 
conflict with his brethren, deposed his father, and proclaimed shah 
himself Emperor in his stead The unhappy Shah Jahdn \^as Julian 
kept in confinement for seven years, and died a State prisoner 1658^ * 
in the fort of Agra m 1666 

Under Shah Jahdn, the Mughal Empire attained its highest 
union of strength with magnificence His son Aurangzeb 
added to its extent, but at the same time sowed the seedb 
of its decay Akbar’s land revenue of 17^ millions had Shah 
been raised, chiefly by new conquests, to 22 millions sterling 
under Shah Jahan But this sum included Kashmir, and five 
Provinces m Afghanistan, some of which were lost during Shih 
Jahan’s reign The land revenue of the Mughal Empire within 
India, under Shah Jahd,n, was 20^ millions The magnificence 
of Shdh Jahdn’s court was the wonder of European travellers 
His Peacock Throne, with its tail blazing in the shifting natural 
colours of rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, was valued bj the 
jeweller lavernier at millions sterling 
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Land Rc\ enue of India, 
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— Mr hd ward Thomas Revenue Rtsowus of the Mughal Emfne p 2S 
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Aurang- Aurangzeb proclaimed himself Emperor in 1658, in the 
room of his imprisoned father, with the title of Alamgir, the 
tion, 1658 Conqueror of the Universe, and reigned until 1707 Under 
Aurangzeb, the Mughal Empire reached its widest limits^ 
But his long rule of forty nine years merely presents on a 
more magnihcent stage the old unhappy type of a Mughal 
His rejgn, reign In its personal character, it commenced with his 
1658-1707 rebellion against his father, consolidated itself by the murder 
of his brethren , and darkened to a close amid the mutinies, 
intrigues, and gloomy jealousies of his own sons Its public 
aspects consisted of a magnificent court in Northern India , 
conquests of the independent Muhammadan kings m the south , 
and wars against the Hindu powers, which, alike in Rajputdna 
and the Deccan, were gathering strength for the overthrow of 
the Mughal Empire 

The chief events of the reign of Aurangzeb are summarized 
below ^ The year after his accession, he defeated and put 
to death his eldest brother, the noble but impetuous Dara 

^ AlateriaK for Aiirangzeb’s reign Su Henry Elhol’s/V; Histonam, 
■vols \ii and \iii , tlphinMone, pp 598-673 

^Reicv of Aurangzeb, 165S 1707 — 

1^-58 DejiOi* tion of bfiah jT-han, and usurpation of Vui'^ngztb 
1059 Vuiangzeb defeats his broihcis Shuja and Dara Dara, Ins flight 
>emg b<.tTayed b\ a chief with whom he souglu icftgt, is pul to death 
by order of Aurangzeb 

1660 Continued of Auiangzcb with hi*; boithtr »Nhuja, who 

ultimately fled to Vrakan, and thcic perished miSLiabl} 
j66i Vura igzeb me hi;» joungesi bimher, Mm id, jn pnson 
1002 L n'.uccessful n\asion of V^^am b> Amang/eb s gencial Mir ]umli 
Dj airbancc-' in Ji^ccan ^\al bav\ttn Jhj ipur and the Mara this 
\ nder Si\aji Alter \aiioU'. changts of foitiin , tl c founder * i 

the Matatha power, retains a considerabh iLintorv 
i<)62-i 665 Sl^aJl mrebcllun again-'t the Mughal Inijnc In 1664 he 
assumed the title of K»*ja, and a'»'^rtc 1 bn inatj enduict , but iii 1665 
a large arm) Icing sent agan-i him, In milt submt''Sion, and 
proceeded to Delhi, where he wo^ l>liccd i ndcr iLSUum, but soon 
afterwards C‘»caped 

Death of the dcpo'^cd Fmjcioi, th Dhin Wai m the Dccctn, 
and defeat *he Mughals by iht King >| b jipur 
Snap makes jHace on favounblo tirin'. wi‘h Vurang/<b, and ob 
lams an cxlen ion of tcnitor> Su qi It\ tribute from bijuj ur and 
(jrolconda 

1670 Sivaji ravage's Khandesh and the Deccan, and then kvu^ f<ii the 
fir'.t time rkauth, i r a cortnbuiion tme fourth of the resume 
1672 Defeat of the ^^ughais I ) int Marathi Siviji 
1677 Aurang/cb revives the ja^ian 1 1 \ oil t ix on non Muhammadans 

\IioCHv(i <QHiiHUi / on nvAi 
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(1659) After another twelve months’ struggle, he drove out of He mur 
India his second brother, the self-indulgent Shujd, who perished 
miserably among the insolent savages of Arakan (1660-61)^ 

His remaining brother, the brave young Murad, was executed 
m prison the following year (1661) Aurangzeb, having thus 
killed off his brethren, set up as an orthodox sovereign of the 
strictest sect of IsMm , while his invalid father, Sh£h Jahan, 
lingered on in pnson, mourning over his murdered sons, until 
1666, when he died 

Aurangzeb continued, as Emperor, that persistent policy of 
the subjugation of Southern India which he had so brilliantly SoutLm 
commenced as the lieutenant of his father, Shah Jahdn Of India 
the five Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, three, namely 
Bidar, and Ahmadnagar with-Elichpur, had fallen to Aurang- 
zeb’s arms before his accession to the Delhi throne ^ Ihe 
two others, Bijdpur and Golconda, struggled longer, but 
Aurangzeb was determined at any cost to annex them to 
the Mughal Empire During the first half of his reign, 
or exactly twenty -five years, he waged war in the south 
by means of his generals (1658-83) A new Hindu power Rise of the 
had arisen m the Deccan, the ^larathds ® The task before 

power 

Aurangzeb’s armies was not only the old one of «^ubduing 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijipur and Golconda, 

1679 Aurarujzel) at \\ ir vM h the Rajputs Rebellion of Prince Akbar, 
Aurangzeb’o youngest son, who joins the RajpuN, but whose army 
deserts him Pr nee Akbir is forced to fly to the Marathas 
1681 Aurangzeb has to continue the war with the Rajputs 
[1672-1680 Maratha progress m the Deccan bivaji crowns himself an 
independent sovereign at Raigarh m 1674 Ills war^ with Bijapur 
and the Mughals Sivaji dies in 16S0, and is succeeded by his. son, 

Sambhaji ] 

1683 Aurangzeb invades the Decenn in peison, at the head of his Grand 
Army 

1686-88 Aurang*.eb conqueis Bijapur and Golconda, ind annexes them to 
the Empire (16S8) 

1689 Aurangzeb captures Sambhaji, and barbarously puts him to 
death 

1693 Guerilla war with the Marathas under independent leaders 
1698 Aurangzeb captures Jinjf from the Maraihas 

1099-1701 The Maratha war Captuie of Saiara and Maratha forts. b> 
the Mughals under Aurangzeb Apparent rum of Marathas 
1702-05 Successes of the Marathas 
1706 Aurangzeb retreats to Ahmadnagar, and 
j 707 Miserably dies there (February) 

^ See article Akyab, The Imfuial Gazttt tr of India 
2 The five kingdoms have been described in chapter x 
^ lor the rise and history of the M uathas, see nt\t chapter, xu 
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but also of crushing the quick growth of the Mardtha con- 
federacy 

During a quarter of a centur> hib effoits failed Bijdpur and 
Golconda were not conquered In 1670, the Maratha leader, 
Sivajl, chauih, or one fourth of the revenues, as tribute 

from the Mughal Provinces in Southern India ^ and in 1674, 
enthroned himself an independent sovereign at Riigarh In 
16S0-81, Aurangzebs rebel son, Prince Akbar, gave the 
prestige of his presence to the Mardtha army Aurangzeb 
felt that he must either gi\e up his magnificent life m the 
north for a soldier’s lot in the Deccan, or he must relinquish 
his most cherished scheme of conquering Southern India 
He according]} prepared an expedition on an unrivalled scale 
of numbers and splendour to be led b} himself In 1683 he 
armed at the head of his Grand Arm} m the Deccan, and 
speni- the next half of his reign, or twent} four }ears, in the 
field Golconda and Bijdpur fell after another long struggle, 
and were finall} annexed to the Mughal Empire m 1688 

But the conquests of these two last of the five Muham- 
madan kingdoms of the Deccan only left the arena bare for 
the Marathds Indeed, the attacks of the hlarathas on the 
two Muhammadan States had prepared the way for the annexa 
tion of JiObe States by Aurangzeb The Fmperor waged 
wai during the remaining twent} }ears of his life (1688-1707) 
against the rising Hindu power of the ^lardthas Their first 
great leader, Sivaji, had proclaimed himself king m 1674, and 
died m 1680 Aurangzeb captured his son and successor 
Sambhajf in 1689, and cruelly ])Ut him to death, seized the 
Maratha capital, vMth many of their forts, and seemed in the 
first year of the new century to have almost stamped out their 
existence (1701) But after a guerilla warfare, the Marithds 
again sprang up into a vast fighting nation In 1705 the) re- 
covered their forts , while Aurangzeb had exhausted his health, 
his treasures, and his troops, in the long and fruitless struggle 
His soldiery murmured for arrears , and the Emperor, now old 
and peevish, told the malcontents that if they did not like his 
service they might quit it, while he disbanded some of his 
cavalry to ease his finances 

Meanwhile the Marathas were pressing hungrily on the 
impenal camp The Grand Army of Aurang/eb had grown 
during a quarter of a century into an unwieldy cajiitaJ Its 
movements were slow, and incapable of concealment If 
Aurangzeb sent out a rapid small expedition against the Mar* 
athds who plundered and insulted the outskirts of his camp, 
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they cut it to pieces If he moved out against them m force, 
they vanished His own soldiery feasted with the enemy, who 
prayed with mock ejaculations for the health of the Emperor 
as their best friend In 1706, the Grand Army was so disor- His 
ganized that Aurangzeb opened negotiations with the Mar- 
4 thas He even thought of submitting the Mughal Provinces 
to their tribute or chauth But their insolent exultation broke 
off the treaty, and the despairing Aurangzeb, m 1706, sought 
shelter m Ahmadnagar, wdiere he died the next year Dark 
suspicion of his sons’ loyalty, and just fears lest they should 
subject him to the fate which he had inflicted on his own father, 
left him alone in his last days On the approach of death, he Aurang 
gave utterance in broken sentences to his worldly counsels 
and adieus, mingled with terror and remorse, and closing 1707 * 
in an agony of desperate resignation ‘Come what may, I 
have launched my vessel on the waves Farewell’ Farewell’ 

Parewell ’ ’ ^ 

The conquest of Southern India was the one inflexible 
purpose of Aurangzeb’s life, and has therefore been dealt 
with here in a continuous narratue In the north of India, 
great events had also transpired Mir Jumla led the imperial Mir 
troops as far as Assam, the extreme eastern Province 
India (1662) But amid the pestilential swamps of the rainy to A^sam? 
season, the aimy melted away, its supplies were cut off, and 
Its march was harassed bv swarms of natues who knew 
the country and defied the climate Mir Jumli succeeded in 
extricating the main Dody of his troops, but died of exhaustion 
and a broken heart before he reached Dacca. 

In the west of India, Aurangzeb was not more fortunate 
During his time the Sikhs were growing into a power, but it 
was not till the succeeding reigns that they commenced the 
series of operations which in the end wrested the Punjab 
from the Mughal Empire Aunngzeb’s bigotry arraved Aurang 
against bun the Hindu princes and peoples of Northern India 
He revived the jaztah or insulting poll-tax on non-Musalmdns 
(1677), drove the Hindus out of the administration, and Opprea»L5> 
oppressed the wudow and children of his father^s faithful 
Hindu general Jaswant Singh A local sect of Hindus was 
forced into rebellion in 1676 , and 111 1677, the Rajput States The Raj 
combined against him The Enqxiror waged a protracted war P’itsre\olt, 


1 Aurangzeb’s n form a popular Pcr«!ian book m India to this daj 
Ihs couttSAlb to Ins are me, and most Yathetic awd the whole 
wotV IS wutKn m a deeply icligjous tone, winch could scircely ha\e been 
assumed 
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against them , at one time devastating Rdjputana, at another 
time saving himself and his army from extermination only by a 
stroke of genius and rare presence of mind In 1679, his son, 
Prince Akbar, rebelled and joined the Rdjputs with his division 
of the Mughal army From that } ear, the permanent alienation 
of the Rdjputs from the Mughal Empire dates , and the 
Hindu chivalry, which had been a source of strength to Akbar 
the Great, became an element of rum to Aurangzeb and his 
successors The Emperor sacked and slaughtered throughout 
the Rdjput States of Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur The 
Rajputs retaliated by ravaging the Muhammadan Provinces 
of Mdhvd, defacing the mosques, insulting the ministers 
of Islam, and burning the Kuran In 1681, the Emperor 
patched up a peace in order to allow him to lead the Grand 
Arm} into the Deccan, from which he was destined never to 
return 

All Northern India except Assam, and the greater part of 
Southern India, paid revenue to Aurangzeb His Indian 
Provinces covered nearly as large an area as the British 
Empire at the present day, although their dependence on 
the central Government was less direct From these Pro- 
Vinces his net land-revenue demand is returned at 30 to 38 
millions sterling, a sum which represented at least three 
times the purchasing power of the land revenue of British 
India at the present daj But it is doubtful whether the 
enormous demand of 38 millions was fully realized during 
any series of jears, even at the height of Aurangzeb’s power 
before he left Delhi for his long southern wars It 
estimated at onl} 30 millions in the last jear of his reign, 
after his absence of a quarter of a century in the Deccan 
Fiscal oppressions led to evasions and revolts, while some or 
other of the Provinces were alwajs in open war agamst the 
Emperor 

The following statements exhibit the Mughal T inpirc in Us final 
development, just before it began to break up The standard 
return of Aurangzeb's land revenue was net ;;^34, 505,890 , 
and this remained the nominal demand in the accounts of 
the central exchequer during the next half-ctntury, notwith 
standing that the Empire had fallen to piece's When the 
Afghan invader, Ahmad Shdh Duranf, entered Delhi m 1761, 
the treasury officers presented him with a statement showing 
the land revenue of the Empire at ;^34,5o6,64o The highest 
land revenue of Aurangzeb, after his annexations in Southern 
India, and before his final reverses, was 38^ millions sterling , 
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of which close on 38 millions were from Indian Provinces ^ Highest 
The total revenue of Aurangzeb was estimated m 1695 at 80 
millions, and m 1697 at 77J millions sterling ^ The gross milhoiis, 
taxation levied from British India, deducting the opium excise, ^^95 
which IS paid by the Chinese consumer, averaged 35 J millions 
sterling during the ten years ending 1879, 4®f i^dlions 

from 1879 to 1883 The table on a previous page, showing the 
growth of the revenues of the Mughal Empire from Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, may be contrasted with the taxation of British 
India, as given in chapter xv 

^ Provinces of the Delhi Empire under Aurangzeb 


Land Revenue or Aurangzeb Land Revenue of Aurangzeb 
IN 1697 (according to Manucci) m 1707 (according to Ramusio) 


I 

Delhi, 

Rupees 

12,550,000 

I 

Delhi, 

Rupees 

30.548,753 

2 

Agra, 

22,203,550 

2 

Agra, 

28,669,003 

3 

Lahore, 

23,305*000 

3 

Ajmere, 

16,308,634 

4 

Ajmere, 

21,900,002 

4 

Allahabad, 

11,413,581 

5 

Gujarat, 

23 , 395 »ooo 

5 

Punjab, 

20,633,302 

6 

Malw a. 

9,906,250 

6 

Oudh, 

8,058,193 

7 

Bchar, 

12,150,000 

7 

Multan, 

5.361, 07 j 

8 

JMultan, 

5,025,000 

8 

Gujarat, 

15,196,228 

9 

Tatta (bind), 

6,002,000 

9 

Behar, 

10,179,025 

10 

BaLar, 

2,400,000 

10 

Sind, 

2,295,420 

11 

Orissa, 

5,707,500 

11 

Daulatabad, 

25,873,627 

12 

Allahabad, 

7,738,cxx> 

12 

Main a, 

10,097,541 

13 

Deccan, 

16,204,750 

13 

Berar, 

15,350,625 

H 

Berar, 

15,807,500 

14 

Khandesh, 

11,215,750 

*0 

Khandesh, 

11,105,000 

15 

Bidar, 

9,324,359 

16 

Baghna, 

6,885,000 

16 

Bengal, 

13,115 506 

17 

Naiide (Nandaii), 

7,200,000 

17 

Orisjsa, 

3,570,500 

18 

Bengal, 

40,000,000 

18 

Haidarabad, 

27,834,000 

19 

Ujjam, 

20,000,000 

1 19 

Bijapur, 

26,957,625 

20 

21 

22 

Raj mahal, 

Bijapur, 

Golconda, 

10,050,000 
50,000,000 
50 000,000 

I 

I 

20 

Total 

Kashmir, 

392,023,147 
5 . 747 , 7 j 4 

23 

lotil, 

Kashmir, 

379*534*552 

3,505,000 1 

21 

1 

Kabul, 

Grand 1 otal, 

4,025, 98j 

301,796,864 

24 

Ivdbul, 

Grand Total, 

or 

3,207,250 

386,246,802 
^^38, 624,680 



oi';^30,179,68o 


1 he above lists are taken from Mr Edward Thomas* Resottnes 

of ihe Mtt^hal Lmpire^ pp 46 and 50 Ihe whole subject is admirably 
discussed in his chapter entitled ‘ Aurangzeb ’s Revenuc5>,’ pp 33 et st,q 
The four returns of the land revenue for liis reign art, nett^ 24 milhonii* 
itt 1655 , 344 millions m later official documents , 3SI millions in 1697 , 
30 millions m 1707 

^ Mr Eduard ihomas’ Rciuuu Rc^otuiaof tkt Mughal Empiu^ p 54, 
etc (1871) 
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Aurangzeb tried to live the life of a model Muhammad m 
Emperor Magnificent in his public appearances, simple in 
his private habits, diligent in business, exact m his religious 
observances, an elegant letter - writer, and ever ready with 
choice passages alike from the poets and the Kurdn, his life 
would have been a blameless one, if he had had no father 
to depose, no brethren to murder, and no Hindu subjects to 
oppress But his bigotr) made an enemy of every one who 
did not share his own faith, and the slaughter of his kindred 
compelled him to entrust his go\ernment to strangers 
The Hindus never forga\e him, and the Sikhs, the Rajputs, 
and the !Marathas, immediately after his reign, began to close 
in upon the Empire His Muhammadan generals and viceroys, 
as a rule, served him well during his vigorous life But at his 
death they usurped his children’s inheritance The succeed- 
ing Emperors were puppets m the hands of the too powerful 
soldiers or statesmen who raised them to the throne, controlled 
them while on it and killed them when it suited their purposes 
to do so The subsequent history of the Em])ire is a mere 
record of rum Ihe chief events in its decline and fall are 
summarized below ^ 

^ The Decline and r\n or niF MuriivL bMPiKr, 

Fiom death c f Aurangzeb to that of Muhammad l^ahadur blnh, 1707-1862 

1707 Siicce>’5ion contest between Mu'izzim and Ahin, two sons of 
Aurangzeb, \ictor} of the foimer, and In's acce^'ii m under the title 
of Bahadur Shah , eon^rolied by the General /ul fikir Rhan Ivevoll 
of Prince Kambaksh , Ill's defeat and tleath 
1710 Expedition against the Sikhs 

1712 Death of Bahadur Shah, and acct^'iion of his cldc t son, Jahuidar 

Shah after a sliuggle for the <JUCCession an incapable monarch, viho 
only ruled through his Zul fikar Khan Re\oU of his nephev', 

Farukh&iy)ar , defeat of the Impernl arm), ana cxeeuiion of the 
Emperoi and his pnme minister 

1713 Accession of Farukh'.ijyar, under the auspices and control of 
Hu^-am Ah, Governor of Behar, and Abdulla, Governor of Mhliabad 

1716 Invasion by the Sikhs , their defeat, and cruel persecution 

1719 Deposition and murder of I arukhsiy) r by the Siyvid chiefs 
Husain Ah and Abdulla They nominate m succession three boy 
Lmperois, the first two of whom died within a few months after 
their accession The Ihml, Muhammad Shah, commenced his reign 
in September 1719 

1720 Murder of Husain AIi, and overthrow of the Savjid * king makers 
1720-4S The Governor of the Deccan, or Nizam ul Miilkh, t tablishts his 

independence, and severs the i taularabad Pros inccs from the M ughal 
F mpire 

i7j 2 43 ihe Governor of Oudh, who was also Ua /r of the I mpire, 

I Uf mes practically indqjendent of Delhi 

\iootm(c iontmnui on tu \f pa^i 
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For a time, Mughal Emperors still ruled India from Delhi 
But of the SIX immediate successors of Aurangzeb, two were The six 
under the control of an unscrupulous general, Zul fikdr Kh?n,i 
while the four others were the creatures of a couple of Sayyid 
adventurers who well earned their title of the ‘king-makers’ 

From the year 1720, the breaking up of the Empire took a 
more open form The Nizim ul-Mulkh, or Governor of the 

1735^51 General decline of the Empire , revolts within, and invasion of 
Nadir Shah from Persia (1739) The Maiathas obtain MaUa (1743), 
followed by the cession of Southern Orissa and tnfaiite from Bengal 
(1751) First invasion of India by ^hmad Shah Duram, who had 
obtained the throne of Kandahar (1747I, his defeat m Sirhind 

(1748) 

1748 Death of Muhammad Shah 

1748-50 Accession of Ahmid Shah, his son , disturbances by the RohiUa 
Afghans in Oudh, and defeat of the Imperial troops 
1751 Ihe Rohilla insurrection crushed with the aid of the Marathas 
1751-52 Second in\asion of India by Ahmad Shah Duiani, and ce:>«-ion 
of the Punjab to him 

1754 Deposition of the Emperor, and 'icce‘;sion of Alauigii ii 
1756 Third invasion of India Ahmad Shah Duram, and sack of 
Delhi 

1759 ”^! Fourth in\asion of India b\ Ahmad Shah Duram, and murder 
(»f the Lmperor Alamgir n b\ hi^ z Ghazi ud dm The Maiatha 
conquests 111 Aorlhern India T he ^laiaihas complete their organic i 
tion for the conqucbt of Hindustan , capture of Delhi 
1761-1805 Ihe third battle of Panipat, between the Afghans under 
Ahmad Shah ami the Mai alba'* , defeat of the latter from thi-s 
time the Mughal Empire ceased to exiit, except in name The 
MCtory of Baxar, gained hy Major Muiiro, breaks the Mughal power 
in Bengal Ihe Diwam or administiauon, of Bengal, Lchai, and 
On sa is granted b\ the Emperor to the But sh m 1765 The noirii '•I 
Emperor on the death uf Alamgir 11 was* Shah Alim ii , an exile, 
who resided till 1771 in Allahabad, a pensioner of the British In 
1771 he threw in liis fortunes w nh the Maraihas, who icstored him 
to a fragment of his hcrtditar) dominions Tht lmperor was b mded 
and imprisoned by rebels 1 Je w as afterw aids rescued Iw llu Marathab, 
but was Mrtualh a pusoncr in their hands till 1803, when the Afaralha 
power was oxerthrown b) Loid Lake Shah Alani died in 1806, and 
was succeeded b\ his son, 

1^06-1837 Akbar ii , who succeeded onh to the iionin al dic:nit3, and 
h\ed till 1837 , whsn he was followed by 
18^7-62 JIuhammad Pahidui Miah, the sexentetnth ^lughal Emperor, 
and last of the lace of Timur Poi hi& comphcU} 111 the Mutiny ot 
1857 he was deposed and 1 anished for life to Kangoon, wheie he 
died, a British State prisoner, in ib02 Two of hib sons and grand 
son were shot b) Hodson in 1S57, to pioent a rescue, and for then 
pirlicipation ni tlu murder of Lni^Iish wonun nd ehikiun at Delhi 
* Sir llenr) I Wivis /t/ tin a nv/s xol \ii pp 34S-55S (Trubiier, 

1877^ 
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Deccan,^ established his independence, and severed the largest 
part of Southern India from the Delhi rule (1720-48) The 
Governor of Oudh,^ originally a Persian merchant, who had 
risen to the post of Wazfr or Prime Minister of the Empire, 
established his own dynasty in the Provinces which had been 
committed to his care (1732-43) 

The Hindu subjects of the Empire were at the same time 
establishing their independence The Sikh sect in the Punjab, 
driven by oppression into revolt, had been mercilessl} crushed 
m 1710-16 The indelible memory of the cruelties then 
inflicted b> the Mughal troops ner\ed the Sikh nation with 
that hatred to Delhi w hich serv ed the British cause so w ell in 
1857 In 1716, the Sikh leader, Banda, v\as carried about 
b} the insulting Mughals in an non cage, tucked out in the 
mockery of imperial robes, vMth scarlet turban and cloth 
of gold His son’s heart was torn out before his ejes, 
and thrown in his face He himself w^as then pulled to 
pieces with red-hot pincers, and the Sikhs were exterminated 
like mad dogs (1716) The Hindu princes of Rajputana were 
more fortunate Ajit Singh of Jodhpur asserted his independ- 
ence, and Rajputana practicall) severed its connection vMth 
the Mughal Enrpire in 1715 The Mard^has ha\mg enforced 
their claim to black-mail (chautli) throughout Southern India, 
bur«:t through the Vindhjas upon the north, obtained the cession 
of Malwa (1743) and Onssa (1751), with an Imperial grant for 
tribute from Bengal (1751) But the great Hindu military 
re\ival represented by the Maratha power demands a separate 
section for itself, and w ill be narrated in the next chapter 

Vk hile the Muhammadan governors and Hindu subjects of 
the Empire were thus asbcrtmg their mdepenaence, two new 
sets of external enemies appeared The first of these con- 
sisted of invasions from the north west In 1739, Nadu Shah, 
the Persian, swept down with his destro>ing host, and, after a 
massacre in the streets of Delhi and a fifty eight da>s’ sick, 
went off with a booty estimated at 32 millions sterling^ Six 
times the Afghans burst through the pasbcs under Ahmid Shah 
Duranl, plundering, slaughtering, and then seornfull} retiring to 
their homes with the plunder of the Empire In 1738, Kdbul, 
the last Afghan Province of the Mughils, had been severed 
from Delhi , and in 1 752, Ahmad Sh 4 h tlie Afgh in obiimed the 

^ Chm Khilich Khan or Azaf Shah, a luikonun Sunni 
* Saadat AH Khan, a Persian Shiah 

^ Hisloiy of b^iitsh Jnha, vul n p 456 iK»n b edition, 1S40} 
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cession of the Punjab The cruelties inflicted upon Delhi and Ahmad 
Northern India during these six invasions form an appalling ^ 
tale of bloodshed and wanton crueltj The miserable capital 
opened her gates, and was fam to receive the Afghans as invasion-., 
guests Yet on one occasion it suffered for six weeks every ^ 747-6 1 
enormity which a barbarian army can inflict upon a prostrate 
foe Meanwhile the Afghan cavalr) were scouring the country, 
slaying, burning, and mutilating in the meanest hamlet as in 
the greatest town They took especial delight in sacking the 
holy places of the Hindus, and murdering the defenceless 
votaries at the shrines 

A horde of 25,000 Afghan horsemen swooped down upon Misery 
the sacred city of Muttra during a festival, while it was 
thronged with peaceful Hindu pilgrims engaged in their devo 1747-61 
tions ‘They burned the houses,* sajs the Tjrolese Jesuit 
1 leffenthaier, who was m India at that time, ‘together wuth 
their inmates, slaughtering others with the sword and the 
lance , hauling off into captivit) maidens and jouths, men and 
women In the temples the> slaughtered cows,* the sacred 
a*'imal of the Hindus, ‘ and smeared the images and pavement 
with the blood* Ihe borderland between Afghanistan and Afghan 
India la> silent and waste, indeed, districts far within the 
fiontier, which had once been denseh inhabited, and which 
are now again thickl> peopled, were swept bare of inhabitants 

Anothei set of in\aders came from the 'sea In the wars imaderj* 
lietween the French and Lnglish in Southern India, the last the 

^ SCT 

vestiges of the Delhi authont} in the ^Madras Pre&idenc} dis- 
appeared (1748-61) The victoi\ of Baxar, gained b) Majoi 
Munro in 1764, broke the Mughal power in Northern India, 
and dro\e the Emperor himselt to seek shekel m our camp 
Bengal, Behar, and Oiis^a were handed o\er to the English 
by an imperial grant in 1765 ^^e technicall) obtained these Fall of the 

fertile Pro\ inces as the nominee of the Emperor , but the third 
battle of Pinipat had four }earb pre\ioubl) reduced the throne 
of Delhi to a shadow The third battle of Panipat was fought Battle of 
in 1761, between the Afghan ln^ader Ahmad Shah and the 
Maratha pow ers, on the memorable plain on which Babar in 
1526, and Akbar m 1556, had twice won the sovereignty of 
India 

I hat so\ereignty was now, after little more than two centuries 
of Mughal rule, lost for e\er b> their degenerate descendants 
Ihe Afghans defeated the Marathas at Panipat in 1761 , and 
during the anarchy which followed, the Bntish patiently built 
up a new power out of the wreck of the Mughal Empire 
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Mughal pensioners and imperial puppets reigned still at Delhi 
over a numeious seraglio under such lofty titles as A^kbar ii or 
Alamgir (Aurangzeb) ii But thtir power was confined to the 
palace, while Marathis, Sikhs, and Englishmen struggled for 
I ast of the the sovereignty of India 1 he last nominal Emperor emerged 
for a moment as a rebel duiing the Mutiny of 1857, and died 
a State prisoner in Rangoon in 1862 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE MARAIHA POWER (1634 TO 1818 AD ) 

The British won India, not from the Mughals, but from the l^ntish 
Hindus Before we appeared as conquerors, the Mughal 
Empire had broken up Our conclusive w ars w ere neither with the 
the Delhi King, nor with his revolted governors, but with the 
two Hindu confederacies, the Marathas and the Sikhs Our the 
last Mardtha war dates as late as i8i8, and the Sikh Confedera- Hindus 
tion was not finally overcome until 1849 

About the }ear 1634, a Maratha soldier of fortune, Sh\hji Rise of the 
Bhovsea by name, began to play a conspicuous part in 
Southern India ^ He fought on the side of the two independent Bhoni\a 
Muhammadan States, \hmadnagar and Bijapur, against the 1634 
Mughals, and left a band of followers, together with a mzhtarj 
fief, to his son Sivaji, born in 1627 ^ Sivaji formed a national 
part} out of the Hindu tribes of Southern India, as opposed 
alike to the imperial armies from the north, and to the 
independent Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan There 
were thus, from 1650 onwards, three powers m the Deccan 

^ The on£;im.l authoiiUo fur the M'lr'xth'i hiatorj aie — (n Jame'; Grant 
DufTb IhJoi} of the Maialh n 3 noIs (Bomba) reprint, iS6j) (2) Ldward 
‘^cott Waring ’b Hti^^ory of ihi Ma ai ms (qinrto, iSio) , (j) Major William 
Thornes Aftmoii of the II if at /miia ondiuici oy Guitfa^ Lofd La^c 
(quarto, 1818), (4) Sidney f 0\>ensi/t tiofnfom the Dtf arches of tfU 
Mat qiiis of I\ dhsley y (5) hi& jton the Indmti Di.spati.Ju 

of tJte DifJe ofIVJlin^ton(\%ho)f and (6) lluir) T Prmsep s Nat tail e 
of Political aiid MtlUaiv 1 iaiuaction^ of htiltsi India iindtj tit Manpm 
of Hastings (quarto, 1820) Ihe \ei> onef notice of the Maritha^ which 
the «iCope of the present work allow s, precliuks an exhaustn e use of the'ie 
storehoui>ei> But it should Itc mentioned that the h*er historj^ of the 
Marathas (since 1819) has jet to be written T he leading incidents of that 
history are described in sepaiate articles in TJu Impel tal CaMtecr of India 
To save space, this chapter continc^ it^^clf, as far a*; practicable, to refemni, 
in footnotes to those articles Ample materials will be found in the 
Gazetteers of the Bombay Districts and Cential Pio\inces 

^ itX2inil>\xTh Ilistaty oj the MivafJms, \o\ 1 p 90 (ed 
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Three first, the ever-mvading troops of the Delhi Empire, second, 
^rties jn forces of the two remaining independent Muhammadan 
Deccan, States of Southern India, namely, Ahmadnagar and Bijdpur , 
1650 third, the military organization of the local Hindu tribes, which 
ultimately grew into the Maratha confederacy 
Strength of During the eighty } ears’ war of Shdh Jahan and Aurangzeb, 
or^third^^'* With a View to the conquest of Southern India (1627-1707), 
pirty the third or Hindu part} fought from time to time on either 
side, and obtained a constantly-increasing importance The 
Mughal armies from the north, and the independent Muham- 
madan kingdoms of the south, gradually exterminated each 
other Being foreigners, they had to recruit their exhausted 
forces chiefly from outside The Hindu confederacy drew its 
inexhaustible natne levies from the wide tract known as 
Maharashtra, stretching from the Berars in Central India to 
Courted hy near the south of the Eombiy Presidenc} The Mardthds 
were therefore courted alike by the Imperial generals and by 
the independent Muhammadan so\ereigns of the Deccan 
"With true Hindu statecraft, their leader, Si\aji, from time to 
time aided the independent Musalmdn kingdoms of the 
Deccan against the Mugnal avalanche from the north Those 
kingdoms, with the help of the Marathas, long proved a match 
for the imperial troo])s But no sooner were the Delhi armies 
driven back, than the !Marathas proceeded to despoil the 
independent Musilmdn kingdoms On the other hand, the 
Delhi generals, when allied with the Marathas, could com- 
pletely overpower tne independent Muhammadan States 
Sivaji, SiVAji saw the strength of his position, and, b} a course 
!}?Jdi68o’^^ treacher}, assassination, and hard fighting, won for the 
Marathis the practical supremacy in Southern Indir^ As a 
basis for his operations, he perched himself safe m a number 
of impregnable hill for^s m the Bomba} Presidenc} His 
troops consisted of Hindu spearmen, mounted on hardy 
ponies They were the peasant proprietors of Southern India, 
and could be dispersed or called toguher on a moment’s 
notice, at the proper seasons of the agricultural }ear Sivajf 
had therefore the command of an unlimited body of trooiis, 
without the expense of a standing army ^\ith these he 
swooped down upon his enemies, exacted tribute, or forced 
them to come to terms He then paid off his soldiery by a 
part of the plunder , and while they returned to the sowing or 

* The career of Sivaji is traced in Grant Duffs IJisfoty of the Mardthds, 

vol i pp 90-220 The Bombay Tcpunt of Grant Duff three 

volumes ^863, Ji mvanably referred to m this chipicr 
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reaping of their fields, he retreated with the lion’s share to his 
hill forts In 1659 he lured the Bijapur general into an ambush, 
stabbed him at a friendly conference, and exterminated his 
army In 1662-64, Sivajl raided as far as the extreme north 
of the Bombay Presidency, and sacked the Imperial city of 
Surat In 1664 he assumed the title of king (Rdj^), with the Coins 
royal prerogative of coming money in his own name ^ money 

The year 1665 found Sivaji helping the Mughal armies 
against the independent Musalman State of Bijapur In 
1666 he was induced to visit DelhL Being coldly received \ isns 
by the Emperor Aurangzeb, and placed under lestramt, he J555*’ 
escaped to the south, and raised the standard of revolt ^ In 
1674, Sivaji enthroned himself with great pomp at Raigarh, Fnthrones 
weighing himself in a balance against gold, and distributing ' 
the precious counterpoise among his Brahmans ^ After sending 
forth his hosts as far as the Karnatik in 1676, he died in 1680 
The Emperor Aurangzeb would have done wisely to have left 
the independent Musalmdn Kings of the Deccan alone, until zeb’s mis 
he had crushed the rising Marathd power Indeed, a 
statesman would have buried the old quarrel between the x688 1707 
Muhammadans of the north and south, and united the whole 
forces of Islam against the Hindu confederacy which was 
rapidl) organizing itself in the Deccan But the fixed resolve 
of Aurangzeb s life was to annex to Delhi the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Southern India Bv the time he had earned 
out this scheme, he had wasted his armies, and left the 
Mughal Empire read> to break into pieces at the first touch 
of the Marat has 

SvMBHAji succeeded his father, Sivaji, m t68o, and reigned Simbhiji 
till 1689 * His life was entirely spent in wars with the Portm 1680-89 
guese and Mughals In 1689, Aurangzeb captured him The 
hmperor burnt out his eyes with a red-hot iron, cut out the 
tongue which had blasphemed the Prophet, and struck off his 
head 

His son, S \HU, then six years of age, was also captured and ^ahu, 
kept a prisoner till the death of Aurangzeb In 1707 he was *707 
restored, on acknowledging allegiance to Delhi But his long 
captivity among the Mughals left him only half a Maratha.^ 

^ Grant Puff ’s vol 1 p 146 

vol 1 chip V adfimm ® 7 ( 4 ///, \oi 1 pp 1 91- 193 

^ lor the carter of bambhaji, see Grant PufTa History of the Naiathas^ 
vol 1 pp 220-261 

‘ The cart-r of Sahu is traced in Grant Duffs History of the Mardthas^ 
vol I pp 297^306 
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He wasted his life in his seraglio, and resigned the rule of his 
territories to his Brahman minister Balajf Vishw^andth, with 
Rise of the the title of Peshwd ^ This office became hereditary, and the 
Peshwas of the Peshwa superseded that of the Maratha kings 

The famil} of Sivaji only retained the little principalities of 
Satara and Satara and Kolhapur Satara lapsed, for want of a direct heir, 
Kolhapur to the British m 1848 Kolhapur has survived through their 
cleinenc}, and was ruled, under their control, by the last 
line adopted representative of Sivajfs line ^ until 1883 On hib 
death, m December 1SS3, another Marathd youth of high 
famih VMS placed by the British Government, in virtue of the 
adoption sanad, on the State cushion of Kolhapur 
rroijress Meanwhile the Peshw \s were building up at Poona the 
of the great Maritha confederac) In 1718, Balaji, the first Peshwl, 
171s" marched an arm) to Delhi in support of the Say) id ‘king- 
makers*'* In 1720^ he eUorted an Imperial grant of the 
cliantli or ‘one fourth* of the revenues of the Deccan The 
Marathas were aKo confirmed in the sovereignt) of the 
''second countries roiinc^ Poona and Sdtira The second Peshwa, 
Pc'jhwi (1721-40), converted the tribute of the Deccan 

conquera father into a practical sovereignt) In fifteen 

Deccan, \ears he wrested the Province of Malwa from the Empire 
1721-40 (1^26), together with the countr) on the northwest of the 

Vindh)as, from the Narbada to the Chambal In 1739® he 
raptured Bassein from the Portuguese 
Hurd The tl rd Pc'jhwa, Balaji Baji Rao, succeeded in 1740, and 
iVahwa, carried the Maratha terror into the heart of the Mughal 

Empire ^ The Deccan became merely a starting point for 
Conquest'i a vast series of their expeditions to the north and the east 
lu the \\ ithin the Deccan itself he augmented his sovereignty, at the 
Deccan of the Nizam after two wars The great centres of the 

Maratha powder were now fixed at Poona m Bomba) and Nagjmi 
in the Berars In 1741-42, a general of the Berar braneh 
ditionr. of the Marathas known as the Bhonslas, swe])t down upon 
h.jondit g^ngal^ but, after plundering to the suburbs of the Muham- 
loRengal, madan capital Murshidabad, he was driven back through Orissa 
1742 51 » b> the Viceioy Ah Vardi Kh^n The ‘ Maratha Ditch,' or 

i Foi Bdlaji s career, see Grant Duff’s /hs/ of tru A/artt/Aas, \ol i pp 

307-339 

- See articles Koi hai lr and Satai a, Impcnal Ga eUu) of India 
® Vide ante, p 313 
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* Grant Duff’s JMoiy of the Mardfha^^ vol 1 pp 324, 325 
Grant DuftS History of the Alaui/has, vol 1 pp 393-395 
^ f or Baji RaoS career, see £>/ cit vol i p]) 344-410 
^ ili-> caieer i sKelehed in <?/» it vul u pp 1-115 
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semicircular moat around part of Calcutta, records to this day 
the panic which then spread throughout Bengal Next year, 

1743, the head of the Berar Mardthas, Raghujl Bhonsla, himself 
invaded Bengal m force From this date, m spite of quarrels 
between the Poona and Berar Mar^thas over the spoil, the 
fertile Provinces of the Lower Ganges became a plundering 
ground of the Bhonslas In 1751 they obtained a formal 

grant from the Viceroy All Vardf of the chauth or ‘ quarter- 
revenue’ of Bengal, together with the cession of Orissa 
In Northern India, the Poona Marithds raided as far as the To the 
Punjab, and drew down upon them the wrath of Ahmad Shdh, 
the Afghan, who had wrested that Province from Delhi At 
the third battle of Panlpat, the Mardthds were overthrown, by Pampat, 
the combined Muhammadan forces of the Afghans and of 
the Provinces still nominally remaining to the Mughal Empire 
(1761) 

The fourth Peshwd, Madhu Rao, succeeded to the Maratha Fourth 
sovereignty in this moment of ruin ^ Ihe Hindu confederac} 
seemed doomed to destruction, alike by internal treachery and 
by the superior force of the Afghan arms As early as 1742, 
the Poona and Berar branches had taken the field against each 
other, m their quarrels over the plunder of Bengal Before 
1761, two other branches, under Holkar and Sindhia, had set 
up for themselves in the old Mughal Province of ^Malwd and 
the neighbouring tracts, now divided between the States of 
Indore and Gwalior At Pdmpat, Holkar, the head of the 
Indore branch, deserted the Hindu line of battle when he saw 
the tide turn, and his treachery rendered the Maratha rout 
complete The fourth Peshwa was little more than the 
nominal centre of the five great Maratha branches, with their The fi\e 
respective head-quarters at Poona, the seat of the Feshwas, 
at Ndgpur, the capital of the Bhonslas, in Berar , at Gw alior, 
the residence of Sindhia, at Indore, the capital of Holkar, 
and at Baroda, the seat of the rising power of the Gaekwdrs 
Madhu Rd.0, the fourth Peshwa, just managed to hold his own 
against the Muhammadan princes of Haidar^bad and Mv sore, 
and against the Bhonsla branch of the Mar-lthas in Berar 
His younger brother, Ndrdjan Rao, succeeded him as fifth 
Peshwd in 1772, but was quickly assassinated ® 1772 

hrom this time the Peshwa’s power at Poona begins tu Decline 
recede, as that of his nominal masters, the lineal descendants 

’ ' re«inw as, 

^ tor his career, see Grant Duffs Hist of the Matathas^ \ol n pp 1772 1S18 
115-172 

Grant Duff s History of the Matathds^ vol 11 pp 174-178 
VOL Vl 
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of Sivajf, had faded out of sight at Sdiara and Kolhipur 
The Peshwds came of a high Brdhman lineage, \\hile the 
actual fighting force of the Mardthas consisted of low caste 
Hindus It thus happened that each IVlirathd general who 
rose to independent territorial s«av, was inferior m caste, 
although possessed of more real poT\er than the Peshwa, the 
titular head of the confederacy Of the two great northern 
houses, Holkar was descended from a shepheid,^ and Smdhia 
from a slipper bearer ^ These potentates ]a> quiet for a time 
after their crushing disaster at Panipat But within ten years 
of that fata! field, they had finally established themselves 
throughout !Malwa, and in\aded the Rajput, Jat, and Rohilld 
Pro\jnces, from the Punjab on the west to Oudh on the east 
(1761-71) In 1765, the titular Emperor, Shah Alam, had 
sunk into a British pensioner after hib defeat at Ba\ar In 
1771 he made overtures to the Mardthds Holkar and 
Sindhia nominall} restored him to his throne at Delhi, but 
held him a virtual priboner till 1803-04, when the} were o\cr- 
thrown b} our second Maratha war 

The third of the northern Maratha houses, namel}, the 
Bhonslas of Berir and the Central Provinces, occupied them- 
selves with raids to the eabt Operating from their basis at 
Nagpur,^ the} had extorted, b} 1751, the chauih or ‘quarter- 
re\cnue^ of Bengal, together with the sovercignt} of Orissa 
I he accession of the British m Bengal (1756-65) put a stop 
to their raids in that Province In 1803, a duision of our 
nrm> drove then out of Orissa In 1S17, their powder was 
final!} broken b} our last !Maratha wir Ihcir head quiiter 
territories, now forming the Central Provinces,^ were admini 
stored under the guidance of British Residents from 1817 to 
1853 On the death of the last Raghuji Bhonsla, without 
issue, in 1853, ^’^^gpur lapsed to the British 

Ihe fourth of the northern Maratha houses, namel}, 
Baroda,'’ extended its power throughout Gujaiat, on the north- 
western coast of Bombay, and the adjacent iieninsula of 
Kithiawdr The scattered but wealthy dominions known as 
the lerntories of the Gackwar were tlnis formed Since 
our last Maratha war, in 1817, Baroda has been rubd by 
the Gackwar, with the help oi a British Resident and a 

' See 'Vndory, 7 lie Inifetial Ga ctitc* of Jlmlta 

^ Sec anide OwM \OW, The, Impti ml Ca etUcr oj India 
^ iu Wick ISAOPIH, T)ii Ga’'etiiCr of India 

* arlicle Ch**3RAL 1 KOV JncFS, 7 ha Imfenal Oa ilUet of India 
bee MX\c\e UA.aoUA, / he Impa xal Gazetteer oJ India 
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subsidiary force In 1874, the reigning Gdekwar, having Baroda w 
attempted to poison tho Resident, was tried by a High Com- *^74- 
mission consisting of three European and three native 
members, found guilty, and deposed But the British 
Government refrained from annexing the State, and raised a 
descendant of the founder of the family from poverty to the 
State cushion 

AVhile these four northern houses of the Mardthds were 
pursuing their separate careers, the Peshwa’s power was being 
broken to pieces by family intrigues The sixth Peshwa, Sixth 
Madhu R^o Ndrdyan, was born after his father’s death, and Peshwa, 
during his short life of twenty one years the power remained 
in the hands of his minister, Nin4 Farnavis Raghuba, the 
uncle of the late Peshwa, disputed the birth of the posthumous 
child, and claimed for himself the office of Peshwi. The 
infant’s guardian, Ndnd Farnavis, having invoked the aid of 
tne French, the British sided with Raghuba These alliances 
brought on the first Maratha war (1779-81), ending with the First Mai 
treaty of Salbai {1782) That treat} ceded the islands of 
Salsette and Llephanta with two others to the British, 
secured to Raghubd a handsome pension, and conhrmed 
the child -Peshwi in his so\ereignt\ The latter, howe\er, 
onl} reached manhood to commit suicide at the age of 
twent} one 

His cousin, Bdji Rdo ii , succeeded him in 1795 as the Seventh 
seventh and last Peshwd The northern Maritha house 
Holkar now look the lead among the Marathds, and forced the 1795 iSi8 
Peshw-a into the arms of the English By the treat} of Bassein 
in 1802, the Peshwa agreed to receive and pa} for a British 
force to maintain him in his dominions The northern 
Marathd houses combined to break down this treat} The 
second Maratha war followed (1803-04) General Wellesle} Second 
crushed the forces of the Smdhia and Nagpur houses on the 
great fields of Assaye and Argaum m the south, while Lord 1S03-04 
Lake disposed of the Mardtha armies at Laswdri and Delhi in 
the north In 1804, Holkar was completeh defeated at Dig 
Ihese campaigns led to large cessions of terntor} to the 
British, the overthrow of the French influence in India, and 
the replacement of the titular Delhi Emperor under the 
protection of the Fnglish In 1817-18, the Peshwd, Holkar, LastM-w- 
and the Bhons\a Maidthds at Nagpur took up arms, each on 
his own account, against the British^ and were defeated m 
detavk That war fitiafiy broke the Marathd power The 
Peshwa, Bdji RAo, surrendered to the Brituh, and his territories 
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were annexed to our Bombay Presidtnc) ^ The Peshwa 
remained a British pensioner at Bithiir, near Cawnpore, on a 
Fnd of the magnificent allowance, till his death His adopted son grew 
1849^^^' up into the infamous Nand^ Sdhib of the Mutiny of 1857, when 
the last relic of the Peshwas disappeared from the e}es of 
men 

^ For a summarj of the event<5 of this last Maratha \\ar, luL fosi, pp 
401, 402 Also Grant Puff s Htstoiy of the Maidthas^ \ol 111 passim 
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CHAPTER XIII 

IHE INDIAN VERNACULARS AND THEIR LITER ^TURF 

The foregoing chapters have summarized the successive The three 
settlements of Asiatic peoples in India The remainder of 
this volume will deal v ith altogether different aspects of Indian hibiorj 
history For the three essential stages in that history are — (i) 
first, the long struggle for India by the races of Asia , second, 
a shorter struggle for India by European nations , third, the the 
consolidation of India under British rule From the great Asiatic 
contest of five thousand >ears, England emerged the victor 
We have seen how the tidal v^aves of Asiatic populations — EuropeTn 
pre-A.ryan, Ar}an, Scythic, Afghan, and Mughal — swept across nations, 
India from the north The next chapter (xiv ) will exhibit the (3) Con 
briefer, but not less e\entful, efforts of the European niantime ® 
powers to enter India from the sea The conquest of India under 
by the British, and an account of the administration which 
the} ha\e established throughout its widely separated Pro\mces, 
will conclude this \olume 

The inroads under Alexander the Great and his successors Gieek 
had proved momentary episodes, — episodes, moreover, of an 
Asiatic rather than of a European t} pe The Greek and ' 

Graeco Bactrian hosts entered India from the north , the} Asiatic m 
effected no settlements beyond the frontier Province, and the 
permanent element in their forces consisted of Asiatic rather 
than of European troops The civilisation and organization of 
India, from a prehistoric period many thousand }ears before 
Christ down to the isth century a d , had been essentiall} the 
work of Asiatic races Since the end of that century, when the 
Portuguese landed on the Malabar coa'Jt, the course of Indian 
histoiy has been profoundly influenced by European nations 

Before entering on this new period, therefore, it is desir- Asiatic 
able to obtain a clear idea of India, as moulded b} the 
survival of the fittest among the Asiatic peoples who had 
struggled for the Indian supremac} during so many thousand 
}earj> The social constitution of the Indian races on the 
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tA\ofold basis of religion and caste, has been fully explained 
Their later political organization under the Afghans, Mughals, 
and Marathas, has been more briefly summarized It 
remains, however, to exhibit the geographical distnbution of 
the Indian races, and the local landmarks, literatures, and lan- 
guages, which the Europeans found on their arrival in India 

Before the beginning of the Christian era, Northern India 
was partitioned out among civilised communities in which the 
Ar)an element prevailed, while the southern peninsula was 
covered with forests, and dotted with the settlements of non- 
Ar}an peoples The Northern Ar}nns had a highly developed 
literar\ language, Sanskrit They spoke less artificial cognate 
dialects, called Prdkrits, which (equally with the Sanskrit) 
had grown out of the pnniitn e Indo Germanic tongue The 
non-Aryans of Southern India at that period knew nothing 
of the philosophy or sciences which flourished in the north 
rhev had not e\ cn a grammatical settlement of the principles 
of their own language , and they used vernaculars so uncouth 
as to earn for them, from the cuilised Aryans, the name of 
Mlechchhas, meaning the people of imperfect utterance or 
broken speech ^ 

^Vhen the European nations arrived in India during the 
ifith and J7th centuries, all this had changed The stately 
Sanskrit of the Northern Aryans had sunk into a dend 
language, still used as a literary vehicle by the learned, but 
already pressed hard by a popular literature in the speech 
of the people The Prakrits, or ancient - spoken dialects, 
had given place to the modern vernacuhrs of Northern 
India In Southern India a still greater fhange had taken 
place The obscure non Aryan races hao there developed 
a political organization and a copious literature, written 
in vernaculars of their own, — vernaculais which, while richly 
endowed for literary uses, remained non Ar}an in all essentials 
of structure and type 

Leaving aside, for the moment, the changes among the 
\r)ans in the north, let us briefly examine this survival of 
prehistoric non- Aryan life in the southern peninsula Ihe 
non-Ar}an races of the south were spoken of by Sanskrit 
authors under the general name of Dravidas, and their 

* For the i<Ieas connoted by this word, and its later application to the 
Huns and Mu^-almans «‘et the Honourable K T Tl clang’s Lssay on tht 
Mudi araUia^a^ pp 4 7, 12, etc , and footnotes Bombay 
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languages under the vague term Patsdchi The latter term 
covered, however, a wider linguistic area, from the speech of the 
Bhotas of Tibet to that of the Pindyas or Tamil-speaking 
tribes of Southern India 

Modem philology, rejecting any generic term, proves that 
the scattered non-Aryan languages of India belong to separate 
stocks Some of the isolated tribes, who still survive in their 
hill and forest retreats around Bengal, entered from the north- 
east, and brought with them dialects akin to the Chinese The 
great body of Dravidian speech in the south seems, however, 
to have had its origin, equally with the Aryan languages, to 
the north-west of the Himalayas It would appear that long The 
before the Aryan invasions, a people speaking a very primi- I^r'ividian 
tive Central Asian language, had entered by the Sind passes 
These were the Dravidas or Dravidians of later times Other 
non -Aryan races from the north pushed them onvvards to 
the present Dravidian country m the soutn of the peninsula 
But the Dravidians had left more than one colony on their 
line of march The Brahuls of the Sind frontier, the Gonds 
and Kus of the Central Provinces, the Uraons of Chutid 
Nagpur, with a tribal offshoot in the Rajmahal hills overlooking 
the Gangetic \alle>,^ remain to this day as landmarks along 
the Dravidian route through India 

1 he Dravidian language contains \\ords apparently belonging The 
to a phase of human speech, anterior to the separation of the 
In do Germanic from the Scythian stocks ^ It presents affinities ^ 
to the present Ugriin of Siberia, and to the present Finnish of 
Northern Europe, while its analogies to the ancient Behistnn 
tablets of Media have been worked out bv the great Dravidian 
scholar of our times ^ Those tablets recorded the life of 
Darius Hystaspes in the old Persian, together with a rendering 
m the speech of the Scythians of the Medo-Persnn Empire 
They date from the 5 th century b c , and the> indicate a hs place 
common starting - place of the 1 uranian family of Ian- 
guages whose fragments have been scattered to the shores 

1 Jniroduction io the Malto Lan^uage^ p iv (Agra, iSS4\ by the Rev 
Ernest Droese , to whom the author is indebted for valuable local details 
which he hopes to incoiporate hereaftei in a larger work 

Comparatvie Grammar of the D>aztdian Language by Bishop 
Caldwell, p 46, ed 1875 Unfortunatelv, the paging of that edition 
repeats itself, running as far as p 154 in the introduction, and commenang 
again (m a slightly different type) at p i of the Grammar itself Except 
vvbtn otherwise mentioned, the pages cited in this book refer to the hist 
or introductory ‘series of Bishop Caldwell s numerals 

3 Ideniy pp 68 72, and 106 
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the Baltic, the Steppes of Northern Siberia, and the Malabar 
coast This family belongs to the primaeval agglutinate c 
phase of human speech, as opposed to the inflectional stage 
^hich the later Aryan migrations into India represent Ihe 
DraMdians found refuge, after their long wanderings, in the 
sea-girt extremity of the Indian peninsula. In its isolation this 
Turanian speech his there pieseived its piimitive type, ind 
forms one of the most ancient relics of the prehistoric world 
d nn'; extrusion of the Dravidians from Northern India had 

in Sanskrit taken place before the arrival of the Aryan speaking races 
hteratuie fhe Dra\idians are to be distinguished from the later non- 
Aryan immigrants, whom the Vedic tribes found in possession 
of the \alle\s of the Indus and Ganges These later non- 
A^ryans Vicrt in their turn subjugated or pushed out by the 
Aryan nei\ comers, and they accordingly appear in the Vedic 
hymns as the ‘enemies’ (Dasyus) and serfs’ (Sudras) of the 
Indo-Aryan settlers The Draxidian non Aryans of the south, 
on the other hand, appear from the first in the Sanskrit as 
friendh forest folk, the monkey armies who helped the Aryan 
hero Rdma on his march through Southern India against the 
demon king of Ce\lon 

The Tamil language still prcser\ es e\ idence of a Dravidian 
cnilisation before the southern ad\ance of the \ryansT\hich 
tl e Ramay ana represents ‘They had “kings,”’ u rites Bishop 
Pre A \ai Calawell,^ ‘l^hod^i^e]t in “strong holl^cs,” and ruled o\er small 
' districts of country ’ They had “minstrels ’ \\ho recited 
“songs ’ at “festivals,” and they seem to have had alphabetical 
“ characters ” written w ith a sty lus on palmy ra leaves A bundle 
of those leaves vias called a “book ” Ihey acknowledged the 
existence of God, v\hom they styled Ko or King ihey 
erected to his honour a “temple,” which they called Ko-il, 
God’s house Marriage existed among them Ihey were 
acquainted with the ordinary metals, with the exception of tin, 
lead, and zme, with all the planets ordinarily known to the 
ancients, excepting Mercury and Saturn They had numerals 
u!/ to a hundred, some of them uj) to a thousand They had 
‘ medicines,” “hamlcts”and “towns, ”but no cities, “canoes,” 
‘ boats” and even “ships” (small decked coasting vessels) 
Djavidiin ‘Ihey were well verged in “agriculture,* and delighted 
in “war” They were armed with “bows” and “arrows,” with 
“ ''pears” and “swords ” All the ordinary or necessary arts of 
life, including “spinning,” ‘ wearing,” and “dyeing,” existed 
^ Gutmmai of ihe Diaviclum fat^ua^cs, cordcn>.tU fiom 


D) avidiin 
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among them They excelled in “pottery,” as their places ot 
sepulture show They were ignorant, not only of e\ ery branch 
of “ philosophy,” but even of “ grammar ” Their undeveloped 
intellectual condition is especially apparent in words relating 
to the operations of the mind lo express “the will” they 
would have been obliged to describe it as “that which in the 
inner part says, I am going to do so and so ” ^ 

While the Dravidians appear in Sanskrit literature as Legend of 
friends or allies, the Aryans were not their conquerors, Agast)a 
but their Mnstructors" or 'fathers" The first Brdhman 
settlers in the south came as hermits or sages, who 
diffused around them a halo of higher civilisation The 
earliest of such Brahman colonies among the Dravidians, led 
by the holy Agast>a, has long faded into the realms of 
mythology ‘ The Vindhya Mountains, it is said, ' prostrated 
themselves before Agastya," still fondly lemembered as the 
1 amir-muni, pre-eminently the Sage to the Tamil race He 
introduced philosophy at the court of the first Pdndyan king, 
wrote many treatises for his ro>al disciple, and now lives for 
e\er in the heavens as Canopus, the brightest star in the 
Southern Indian hemisphere He is w orshipped as Agastes- 
wara, the Lord Agast>a, near Cape Comorin But the orthodox 
still believe him to be alive, although invisible to sinful 
mortals, hidden away in the conical mountain called Agast}a"s 
Hill, from which the sacred ruer of llnne^elh springs 

This legend serves to indicate the influence of Sanskrit cu ilisa- Biahimnic 
tion and learning among the Dravidian race That influence 
was essentially a friendly one The Brdhmans became the Dra 
‘ fathers " of the less advanced race , and although the) 
classified the non-Ar)an multitude as Sddras, }et this term 
did not connote m Southern India the ideas of debasement 
and servitude which it affixed to the non-^r\an races in the 
north The Buddhist missionaries were probably the first 
Aryan instructors of the Dravidian kings and peoples, and 
their labours must have begun before the commencement of 
the Christian era 

Bishop Caldwell takes the An an emigration under Vija)a, 
from Magadha in Bengal to Ce)loii, a/ui b c 550, as the start- 
ing point of Ar)an civilisation in Southern India Dr Burnell, Com- 
howtver, believes that Arvan civilisation had not penetrated 
dcepl) among the Dravidians until the advent of Kumariia, t^at 
the Brahman reformer from Behar in the 8th century a d ^ influence 
^ Dr Bimieirij aiticlc in llic Imiian Aiiitjua?y for October 1872 
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Brihman hermits had doubtless taught the Dravidian peoples, 
and Brahman sages had adorned Dravidian courts long before 
this latter date But it was from the great religious revival 
of the 8th century, that the continuous and widespread influence 
of Brahman civilisation in Southern India took its rise 

The Brihman apostles of the Sivaite and Vishnuite faith, 
from the 8th to the rath century ad,^ composed their 
religious treatises in Sanskrit The intellectual awakening, 
produced by their teaching, also gave the first impulse to the 
use of the vernacular languages of India for literary purposes 
Ihe Dra\idians gratefullv acknowledge that they owe the 
settlement of the grammatical principles of their speech to 
Sanskrit sages, among whom the legendary Agastya holds the 
highest rank But the development of that speech into a 
vernacular literature was chiefly the work of the Dravidians 
themselves Indeed, the first outbuT<?t of their vernacular lite- 
rature sprang from the resistance of their previous Buddhistic 
faith to the Brahmanical religious revival 

Before the arrival of the European nations in the i6th and 
1 7th centuries, four Dravidian dialects had developed literatures 
The Tamil, the Telugu, the Kanarese, and the Malayalam 
are now literary languages of established reputation But 
s]>ace compels us to concentrate our attention on the oldest 
and most influential of the vernacular literatures of Southern 
India, — the lamii This language, in its structure and its 
vocabular>, forms the best representative of cultivated Dravidian 
speech It has not feared to incorporate such philosophical, re- 
ligious, and abstract terms as it required from the Sanskrit But 
Its borrowings m this respect are the mere luxuries or delicacies 
of the language, and they have left unafTected its robust 
nitive fabric ‘ lam il,^ writes Bishop Caldwell ‘can readily 
dispense with the greater part or the whole of its Sanskrit, and 
bv dispensing with it, rises to a purer and more refined style ’ - 
He maintains that the Ten Commandments can be translated 
into classical 1 amil with the addition of a single Sanskrit w ord 
1 hat word is ‘ image ' 

According to native tradition, Tamil was first cultivated 
by the sage Agastya Many works, beside-^ a grammir and 
treatises on philosophy and science, arc ascribed to him 
His name served indeed as a centre around which Tamil 
compositions of widely separated periods, including some of 
recent date, gather The oldest Tamil grammar now extant, 
* Vide ante f pp 209 and 217 * CompauUivc Gtammaf^ j)p 50, 51 
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the TohKippiyam, is assigned to one of his disciples But 
the rise of a continuous Tamil literature belongs to a later 
period The Sivaite and Vishnuite revival of the Br^ihman 
apostles m Southern India, from the 8th century onwards, 
stirred up a counter movement on the part of the Jams 
Before that period, the Buddhism of the Dravidian kingdoms lueiaiuie 
had modelled itself on the Jam type We shall see hereafter 
that early Buddhism in Northern India adopted the Prakrit 
or vernacular speech for its religious treatises On the same 
analogy, Buddhism in Southern India, as the religion of the 
people, defended itself against the Brahmamcal revival of the 
8th century by works in the popular dialects The Dravidian 
Buddhists or Jains created a cycle of Tamil literature, anti- ^th to 13th 
Brahmamcal m tone, stretching from the 9th to the 13th century 

. AD 

century 

Its first great composition, the Kural of Tiruvalluvar, not later Its gre-it 

than the loth century a d , is said to have been the work of 

^ poet, 900 

a poet sprung from the Pariah or lowest caste It enforces the a d (’) 

old Sankya philosophy in 1330 distichs or poetical aphorisms, 
dealing with the three chief desires of the human heart , 
wealth, pleasure, and virtue To the sister of its author, a 
Pariah poetess, are ascribed many compositions of the highest 
moral excellence, and of undving popularity m Southern 
India The Jam period of Tamil literature includes works 
on ethics and language , among them the Divakaram, literally 
the ‘Day-making* Dictionary The period culminated in the 
Chintimani, a romantic epic of 15 000 lines by an unknown The Jam 
Jam author Indeed, it is worthy of remark that several of the 
best Indian authors, whether Sanskrit or vernacular, have left 
no indication of their names As it was the chief desire of 


an Indian sage to merge his individual existence in the Uni- 
versal Existence , so it appears to hav e been the w ish of many 
Indian men of letters of the highest type to lose their literary 
individuality in the school or cycle of literature to which they 
belonged 


Contemporaneous with the Jam c}cIeof lamil literature, The Tamil 
the great adaptation of the Raraavana was composed by 
Kambar for the Dravidian races This work is a Tamil para- 


phrase or mutation, rather than a translation of the ancient 


Sanskrit epic A stanza prefixed to the work states that it 
was finished m the year corresponding to 886 ad But this 
stanza may itself be a later addition , and Bishop Caldwell, 
after a careful examination of the whole evidence, places the 


work after iroo 
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Betv^een that period and the i6th century, t\\o encjclopasdic 
collections of Tamil hymns in praise of Siva were gradual!) 
formed They breathe a deeply religious sp^it, and the 
earlier collection {post 1200 ad) still holds its place in the 
alfections of the Tamil speaking people The htcr collection 
the work of a Sivaite devotee and his disciples, who 
demoted themselves to uprooting Jainism {me 1500 ad) 
During the same centuries, the Vishnuite apostles were equal!) 
prolific m 1 amil religious song Their Great Book of the Four 
Thousand Psalms constitutes a huge h)mnology dating from 
the 12th century onwards After a period of liteiar) inactivit), 
the Tamil genius again blossomed forth m the 36th and 
ryth centuries with a poet-king as the leader of the liltrar) 
re^ 

In the 17th century arose an anti Brahminical Tamil litera- 
ture known as the Sutar school The bittars or sages were a 
Tamil sect who, while retaining Si\a as the name of the One 
God, rejected ever) thing m Sua-worship inconsistent with 
pure theism The> were quietists m religion, and alehemists 
in science The) professed to base their creed upon the true 
original teaching of the Rishis, and indeed assumed to 
themsehes the names of these ancient inspired teacher^ of 
mankind The) thus obtained fur their poems, although 
written in a modern colloquial st)le, the sanction of a 
\enerable antiquity Some scholars behe\c that the) detect 
Christian influences m works of the Sittar school But 
It mubt be remembered that the doctrines and even the 
phiaseology of ancient Indian theism and of Induii Buddhism 
approach closely to the subsequent teaching and, m some 
instances, to the ver) language of Ciinst ^ 

* The following specimens of the Sittar school of Tamil po<.tr) iic 
taken from Bishop Caldwells Comparative G?ammar^^ 14^ The first 
IS a version of a poem of '^iva vak}-!, given hy Mi R C C aid w til, Iht 
Bishops son, in the Indian Antiquary for 1S72 He unconscious]) ap 
proximates the verses to Christian idtas, for « Ic, by the title, ‘llie 
Shepherd of the Worlds,* wiudi Bi&hop Caldwell stales ma) have nieiui 
to the poet only King of the Cods.* 

The Shliiierd of Tire Wt)pn>'» 

How many various Howti') 

Did I, m bygone hours, 

Cull for the g:c>ds, and in then h< nout stitw 
In vain how many a pi \)ei 
I breathed into the air, 

And made, with many obeisanct due 
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Ihe Tamil writers of the i8th and 19th centuries are Modem 
classified as modem The honours of this period are divided 
between a pious Sivaite and the Italian Jesuit, Beschi. This 
missionary of genius and learning not only wrote Tamil prose Beschi 
of the highest excellence, but he composed a great religious 
epic m classical Tamil, which has won for him a conspicuous 
rank among Dravidian poets His work, the Tembdvani, 
gives a Tamil adaptation of the narrative and even of the 
geography of the Bible, suited to the Hindu taste of the 
1 8th century 

Since the introduction of printing, the Tamil press has Recent 
been prolific A catalogue of Tamil printed books, issued m 
Madras up to 1865, enumerated 1409 works In the single 
year 1882, no fewer than 558 works were pnnted in the 
vernaculars m Madras, the great proportion of them being in 
lamil 

While the non-Ar)anb of Southern India had thus evolved 

Beating my breast, aloud 
How oft I called the crovi d 
To drag the village car , how oft I stray d, 

In manhood’s pnme, to lave 
Sunwards the flowing u a\ e, 

And, circling Sai\a fanes, my homage paid 

But the), the truly wise, 

Who know and realize 

\\ here dv\ ells the Shepherd of the W orlds, will ne’er 
To any visible shrine, 

As if il were divine, 

Dtign to raise hands of worship or of piajer 

The Umty of God of Truth 
(lod lb one, and the Veda is one , 

The disinterested, true Guru is one, and his initiator) rite one , 

V hen this is obtained his heaven k one , 

There is but one birth of men upon the earth, 

And only one way for all men to walk m 

T>ut as for those who hold four Vedas and six shastras, 

\nd different customs for different people, 

\nd believe in a plurality of gods, 

Down the) will go to the fiie of hell ’ 

God is Love 

The jgnoiant think that God and love are different 
None know s that God and love arc the same 
Did all men know that God and love are the same, 

1 hey would dwell together m peace, considering love as God 
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Vi>an a copious literature and cultivated spoken dialects out oT 

oTNmfh^ their isolated fragments of prehistoric speech, a more stately 

ern India , hnguistic development was going on in the Aryan north 

banskiit The achievements of Sanskrit as a literary vehicle m the 

various departments of poetrj, philosophy, and science, have 

been described m chapter iv at such length as the scope 

of this work permits But Sanskrit was only the most 

famous of several Aryan dialects m the north One of its 

eminent modern teachers defines it as ‘that dialect which, 

reguhted and established by the labours of the native 

grammarians, has led for the last 2000 years or more an 

artificial life, like that of the Latin during most of the same 

period m Europe ’ ^ The Ar>an vernaculars of modern India 

are the descendants not of Sanskrit, but of the spoken languages 

as San of the Ar) an immigrants into the north The Brahmanical 

theor\ is that these ancient spoken dniects, or Prdknts, were 
a \emacu 1 t-. 

Jar? corruptions of the purer Sanskrit European philology has 
dispro\ed this view, and the question has arisen whether 
Sanskrit was e\er a spoken language at all 

Dr John This question has a deep significance in the history of the 
affiimatut \ernaculars, and it is necessar} to present, wuth the 

answer Utmost bre\it>, the views of the leading authorities on tht 

subject Dr John Muir, that clarum et ^encrabzle nomcn m 
Anglo Indian scholarship, dev otes man} pages to ‘ reasons for 
supposing that the Sanskrit was originally a spoken language 
He traces the Sanskrit of the philosophical period to the earlier 
forms in the Vedic h}mns, and concludes ‘that the old 

spoken language of India and the Sanskrit of the Vedas were 

at one time identical ' “ 

1 iofc>»-,o! Professor Benfe) gives the results of his long stud} of the ques 
B.,nfc} b tjQji greater detail He believes that Sanskrit speaking 

migrations from beyond the Himala}as continued to follow 
one another into India down to perhaps the 9th century u t 
ifTinna That Sanskrit became the prevailing Indian vernacular dialect 
throughout Hindustan, and as far as the southern borders of 
the Maratha countr} Inat it began to die out as a sjioken 
language from the 9th century b c , and had become extinct 
as a vernacular m the 6th century bc , its place being taken 
by derivative dialects or Prakrits But that it still lingered m 
the schools of the Brahmans , and that, about the 3rd century 

1 Professor \\ hitney*s Sanskrit Cianimar^ p ix Lei png, 1879 
Samki it lexis ^\o\ 11 pl> 144-160,6(1 1874, 

160, and Dr Muir a long footnote, Nt iSi 
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B c , It was brought back into public life as a sacred language 
with a view to refuting the Buddhistic teachers who wrote in 
the vernacular or Prdkrit dialects Professor Benfey also 
holds that about the sth century a d Sanskrit had diffused 
Itself over the whole of India as a literary language We 
know that a subsequent revival of Sanskrit for the P uranic or 
orthodox treatises of the Brahmans, as opposed to the new 
doctrines of the reformers who used the vernacular, actually 
took place about the loth century a d 

Lassen inclines to the same general view He thinks that, Lassen^ 
in the time of Asoka, the mam body of Aryans of Northern 
India spoke local dialects, while Sanskrit still remained the 
speech of Brahmans, and of dignitaries of State 

Sanskrit scholars of not less eminence have come to the Sanskrit 
conclusion that Sanskrit was not at an> time a ' 
tongue Professor Weber assigns it to the learned alone He language 
thinks that the Prakrits, or Ar>an vernaculars of Northern Weber’i. 
India, were derived directly from the more ancient Vedic ^lew 
dialects, while Sanskrit was ‘the sum of the Vedic dialects 
constructed b} the labour and zeal of grammarians, and 
polished b} the skill of learned men * Professor Aufrecht Aufrecht s 
agrees ‘m believing that Sanskrit proper {te the language 'i®'' 
of the epic poems, the law books, nay, even that of the 
Brahmanas) was never actual 1 } spoken, except in schools or by 
the learned ^ 

The question has been finally decided, however, not b> Evidence 
Sanskrit scholars m Europe, but by students of the modern 
Arjan vernaculars in India During the past fourteen vears, a 
bright light has been brought to bear upon the language and ^^peecb 
literature of ancient India, by an examination of the actual 
speech of the people at the present day 

Two learned Indian civilians, Mr Salmon Growse and Mr 
John Beames, led the way from not always concurrent points 
of view In 1872, Mr Beames^ Cvmf>araUit Gt a 7 nmar of iht 
Modem Aryaii Zangi/oi^es of India ^ opened up a new held of 
human knowledge, and began to effect for the Aryan dialects 
of the North, what Bishop Caldwell's great work accomplished The new 
for non-Aryan speech m Southern India Dr Ernest Irumpp's 
Grammar of the Stndhi followed, and would probably nacular^ 

have modified some of Mr Beames' views Another learned *872 1835 
German officer of the Indian Government, Professor Rudolf 

' Three volumes, Trubner Co 1 he first volume was published m 
1872 , the last in 1879 
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Hoernle, further specialized the research by hzs Comparaiire 
Grammar of the Gaudian Laugnages (1880), with particular 
reference to the Hindi The same scholar and Mr George 
Grierson, of the Civil Service, have, during the present }ear 
(i 8S5), jointh brought out the first part of a Comparatvi^e Diction- 
ary of the Bihari Lari^iiagCy which will enable e\ery European 
inquirer to stud) the sti-ucture and framework of a modern 
Ar)an vernacular for himself Ihese and other cognate works 
have accumulated a mass of new evidence, which settles the 
lelationship of the present Ar)an vernaculars to the languages 
of ancient India 

They prove that those vernaculars do not descend directly 
from Sanskrit 1 hev indicate the existence of an At) an speech 
older than Sanskrit, older, perhaps, than the Yedic hymns , 
from which the Sanskrit, the Piakiitb or ancient spoken dialects 
of India, and the modem vernaculars vvere alike derived 
Passing be)ond the \ edic period, the) show that ancient Aryan 
speech diverged into tw o ch'^nnels The one channel poured its 
stream into the ocean of Sanskrit a language ‘ at once archaic 
and artifiaaV elaborated b\ the P)rahraanical schools ^ The 
other channel branched out into t le Prakiits or ancient spoken 
vernaculars The artiticnl Sanskrit {Samsknta^ tc the per- 
fected language) attained its complete development in the 
grammar ot Pamm {ar, 350 B c ) ^ The Prakuts t naturally 
evolv'^d dialects) found their earliest extant exposition m the 
> grammar of Vararuchi about the 1st centurv i c But the 
4000 algebraic aj^koiibrns of Pamm mark the climax of the 
labours of probabl) a long antecedent senes of Sanskrit 
ehborators, while Vararuchi stands at the head of a long series 
of subsequent Piaknt grammaiians 

The spread of the Vnans from XoUhern India is best 
marked by the southern advance of their languages ihe 
three great routes of Prakrit speech to the boulliwaid were — 
down the Indus valley on the west, along the (ranges valley 
to the east, and through certain hisioneal passes of the 

^ IIo rnle and Gnerson ^ Cornea airt DicUonaryof th Bihari I anffna^e^ 

33 and 34 Secretarial Press, Calcutta 1S85 h should be remtin 
biicd tfat Indian grammarians, when spcikng f>f ihi \ edic language 
^tchnicaliy, do not call it Sanskrit, but Chhonta^ They rcstuel the 
^ d meal apphration of ^an^krit to the scholastic language of the Prih 
elaborated on the bnts of the e ulier Vidic 
- Vtk ante, pp 100 et seq 

*IJarnJe'» Om/ara/nt. Craminm of the Cam/mn xvjn 

et td ifcSo 
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Vmdhyas in the centre Between 500 b c and 500 a d , the Their 
western or Apabhramsa dialects of Prakrit had spread across 
the Indus basin, and down the Bombay coast During the 
same period dialects of Eastern or Magadhf Prdkrit had 
occupied the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges Aryan 
tribes, speaking the Maharashtri and Sauraseni Prdkrits, had 
poured through the Vmdhyan passes, one of their great lines 
of march being that followed by the Jabalpur Railway at the 
present day The Mahar^shtrf dialect reached as far south as 
(Toa on the western coast The peninsula, to the south and 
east of the Mahardshtn linguistic frontier, was inhabited by 
the Dravidian or Paisachi-speaking races 

By degrees the mam Prakrits, or spoken Aryan dialects, Clas&ifica 
differentiated themselves into local vernaculars, each occupying 
a more contracted area A series of maps has been compiled 
showing the stages of this process between 500 B.C and 1800 
A.D 1 Various classifications have been framed, both of the 
modern vernaculars and of the ancient Prakrits Vararuchi, Van^ 
the earliest Prakrit grammarian extant, enumerates four classes 
in the ist century nc, — Mahdrashtri, now Marathi, ^ Saura- 
seni, now the Braj of the North-Western Provinces , Magadhi, 
now Bihdn, and Paisichi, loosely applied to outlying non- 
Aryan dialects from Nepal to Cape Comorin 

Apart from the last named Paisachi, the literary Prakrits The twc 
really divide themselves between two great linguistic areas 
bauraseni, with the so - called Maharashtri, occupied the 
upper part of the North-Western Provinces, and sent forth 
offshoots through the Vindhya passes as far south as Goa 
Magadhi spread itself across the middle valley of the 
Ganges, with its brightest literary centre in Behar These 
were the two parents of the most highly developed of the 
Aryan vernaculars of modern India The Apabhramsa, or 
‘broken’ dialects of the Indus region, may for the moment 
be left out of sight 

The Prakrits, or spoken Aryan dialects of ancient India, praknt*? 
received their first literary impulse from Buddhism. As the 
Brahmans elaborated Sanskrit into the written vehicle for their 

^Prefixed lo Hcenile and Griersons Coynfaratnt Dictionary of the 
Bihaii Lan^ua^e See ilso the Language Map appended to Hoernle’s 
Comparative Giammai of the Gaudtaii languages 

® Mr heames thinks that there is as much of the Magadhi and Saura 
scni type in the modern Marathi as there is of the Maharashtri Praknt, 
Comparaiwe Grammar of the Modern A nan Languages, vol 1 p 34, ed 
1872 He holds that Marathi reproduces the name rather than the sub 
;>tancc of Maharashtri 

V OL M Y 
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orthodox religion, so the teachers of the new faith appealed to 
the people bv works in the popular tongues The Buddhist 
for their missionaries to Ceylon, arc 307 bc., earned with them 
scriptures , spoken Prakrit of the Gangetic kingdom of Magadha 
This dialect of Northern Indian became Pih, literally the 
series or catena of holy scriptuie in Ceylon While the early 
Buddhists thus raised the Eastern 0- Magadhf Prakrit of 
and hy the Behar to a sacred language, the Jams made use of the Mahar- 
ashtrf Prakrit of Western India for their religious treatises 
In this wav, the two most characteristic of the spoken Aryan 
dialects of ancient India obtained a literary fixity, during the 
centuries shortly before and after the commencement of our 
era. 

i he The Prakrits also remained the speech of the people, and 

underwent those processes of deielopment, decay, and re- 
remamed generation to which all spoken languages are subject On 
^ the one hand, therefore, we have the literary Magadhf and 
awguage^ Mah^ashtn Prdknts of the beginning of the Christian era, the 
former embalmed in the Buddhist scriptures of Ce}lon, the 
latter in the Jain sacred books of estem India On the 
other hand, we ha^e the spoken representatives of these two 
ancient Prdknts m the modern \ernacuiars of Behar and of 
the Maratha countr} ^ 

F\oluUon Thee\olution of the modern vernaculars from the ancient 
Prdknts IS involved in deep obscunt> Ihe curtain falls on 
from the era of Prakrit speech within a few hundred }cars after the 
Prakrt- Christ, and does not again diaw^ up until the loth 

century A\hen it rises, Prilkrit dialects have receded from 
the stage, and their place has been taken by the modern 
Obscure \ernaculars During the dark mtcr\a], linguistic changes had 

4^ taken place in the old Praknts not less important than those 

A n which transformed Latin into Italian and Anglo-Saxon into 

English. Those changes are now being elucidated by the 

series of comparative grammars and dictionaries mentioned 
on pp 335-36 It IS only practicable here to state the most 
important of the results 

The old Priknts were S}nthctical m structure The 

^ This stalcmeni leaves untouched the qucslion how far Marathi is the 
direct representative of Maharashtn, or how far it is derived from the 
Saurascni Prakrit As already mentioned, both the Sauraswni and Mahar 
ashtn poured through the Vmdhya passes into South U estem Iniha, and 
combined to form the second of the two mam Praknts referred to m 
the dasbification on a previous page 
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modern Aryan vernaculars of India are essentially analytical I'he 
During the eight centuries while the curtain hangs down 
before the stage, the synthetic inflections of the Prdkrits 
had worn out The terminals of their nouns and verbs 
had given place to post-positions, and to the disjointed 
modern particles to indicate time, place, or relation The 
function performed in the European languages by prepositions 
for the nouns are discharged, as a rule, by post-positions m 
the modern Indian vernaculars. The process was spontaneous, become 
and It represents the natural course of the human mind yernacu^^ 

‘ Ihe flower of synthesis,’ to use the words at once eloquent lars 
and accurate of Mr Beames, ‘budded and opened, and 
when full-blown began, like all other flowers, to fade Its 
petals, that is its inflections, dropped off one by one , and m 
due course the fruit of analytical structure sprung up beneath 
it, and grew and ripened in its stead ’ ^ 

As regards their vocabularies, the Arjan vernaculars of Three 
modem India are made up of three elements One class of 
their words is named Tatsama, ‘ the same as ’ the corresponding culars , 
words m Sanskrit A second class is termed Taabhava, ‘ similar Sanskrit 
in nature or origin ’ to the corresponding w ords in Sanskrit 
The third class is called Desaja, or ‘ country-born ’ This tadbkavas 
chssification is an ancient one of the Indian grammarians, and 
It IS so far artificial that it refers the modern vernaculars to Aryan 
Sanskrit standards , while we know that the modern vernaculars 
were derived not from the Sanskrit, but from the Prakrits It 
suffices, however, for practical purposes 

The great body of modern Indian speech belongs to the Their 
second or Tadbhava class of words, and may be taken loosely 
to represent its inheritance from the old spoken dialects or work , 
Prakrits But the \ernaculars have enriched themselves for 
literary purposes by many terms imported directl} from the 
Sanskrit , to represent religious, philosophical, or abstract ideas and San«; 
These are the Tatsamas, ‘ the same as ’ in Sanskrit The dif- ennch 
ferent vernaculars borrow such ‘identical’ words from Sanskrit 
in widely varying proportions The strongest of the vernaculars, 
such as Hindi and Marathi, trust most to their own Tadbhava 
or Prakrit element, while the more artificial of them, like 
the Bengali and Unya, are most largely indebted to direct 
importations of Sanskrit words 

The third element m modern vernacular speech is the 
Desaja, or ‘ country-born ’ This represents the non- Aryan and 
^ Mr Beames* Comparatvie Gj ammar of tlu Modern 4.iyan Languages 
ofJndtiiyVo} i p 45 (ed 1872) 
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Ison Other words not derived either from the Sanskrit or the Prakrits 
At one time it was supposed, indeed, that the modern verna- 
culars of India were simply made up of the Sanskrit of the 
D'lculais , Aryan settlers, modified by, and amalgamated with, the speech 
of the ruder non-Aryan races whom they subdued Modern 
philology renders this theory no longer tenable It has proved 
that Sanskrit played a comparatively unimportant function m 
the formation of those vernaculars It also tends to show that 
les«, im the non-Aryan element is less influential than was supposed 
portant Both in structure and in vocabulary the modern vernaculars 
fofmeilv of India are the descendants neither of the written Sansknt, 
suppose 1 nor of the aboriginal tongues, but of the Prakrits or spoken 
dialects of the ancient Aryans 

I^iojoition In regard to grammatical structure, this position is now 
of non firmh established But the proportion of aboriginal or non- 
woiiU Ar} an words in the modern Indian \ ernaculars still remains 
undetermined The non-Arjan scholars, with Brian Hodgson 
and Bishop Caldwell at their head, assign a considerable 
influence to the non-Ar\an element m the modern \ ernacular^ ^ 
Dr Ernest Trumpp belle^es that nearl) three-fourths of the 
in Sindhi words commencing with a cerebral are taken from some 

non- an or Sc>thic language, which he would ])refer to call 
latir He thinks, indeed, that there lery strong proof to 
show that the cerebral letters themsehes were borrowed, b> 
the Prdknts and modem Indian \ernaculars, from some idiom 
jn c ,ansetic anterior to the introduction of the Aryan languages into India 
\emaca Bishop Caldwell states that the non- \r\ an dement, e\en in 
the Xorthern Indian languages has been estimated at one 
in Marathi tenth of the whole, and in the Marathi at one fifth ^ 

The re-l Such generalizations are not accepted by the most eminent 
students of the Indo \ryan vernaculars Mr Beames strongly 
j.iknmMi expresses his \ lew that the speech of the conquering Aryans 
completel> overmastered that of the aboriginal tribes I he 
earl} grammarians were wont to regard as Desaja, or non 
Aryan all words for which they could not disco\cr a latsama 

^ See Mr lirian Houghton Hodgson’s s of India ^ Calcutta, 

1849, and pp 1-152 of vol 11 of his Ihuellan aus Ls\ays (Trubiicr, 
18^) Also the Rev Dr Stevenson’s paper m the //a/ 

Society of Bombay 

- bishop Caldwell’s Comparative Gravimar of t/ie Diatidian I 
mtrofl p 57 fed 1875) Lassen held that the aboriginal tribes not only 
introduced ‘peculiar vant ties into the Prakrit dialects,’ but also *occa 
sioned very great corruptions of sound and form in the liulo Aryan Ian 
[. uage^ ’ {Indtsche Altertkumskunde^ 11 1 149) But the more recent invcb 
llg^tJons of lienme-, Hfcrnle, and Grierson render these dicta doubtful 
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or Tadbhava origin But the more delicate processes of 
modern philology have reduced the number of this class, and 
tend still further to diminish it The truth is, that until a 
complete examination is made with the new lights, both of 
the vocabulary and of the structure of the Indian vernaculars, 
no final conclusion can be arrived at 

Dr Hoemle thus sums up the existing knowledge in regard Present 
to the group of Indian vernaculars on which he is the highest 
authonty ‘ That there are non-Aryan elements in the Eihan, question 
I have no doubt Considering that the Aryans immigrated 
into India, and absorbed large masses of the indigenous 
population into their ranks, it would be a w onder if no portion 
of the aboriginal languages had become incorporated into the 
Aryan speech But what the several constituents of that 
aboriginal portion are, and what proportion they bear to the 
Aryan element m the vernacular language, it is impossible at 
present to form any scientific opinion And what is more, — 
it is impossible to say whether the assumed aboriginal portion 
of the Arjan speech was Dravidian, or some other language, 
such as Kolanan or 1 ibeto Burman ’ ^ 

^ Letter from Dr Rudolf Hoernle to the author, dated 28th Mav 1885 
Dr Hoernle continues — * \ttempts have been made now and then {e g in 
J he Indian Antiquafy) to show that some particular selected words of the 
>iorth Indian languages are really Dra vidian But these, even supposing 
they had been successful, would not enable any one to pronounce an 
opinion on the general question of the propoition of non Arjan words in 
the Gaudian languages As a m alter of fact, some of these attempts, 
notably those referring to the genitive and datiNe post po'^itions {ka^ he, hi, 
etc ), ha\e been conspicuous failures It is now, I think, generally 
admitted that these post positions are thoroughly Aryan The truth is, that 
the way in which the question of the non Aryan element m the vernaculars 
should be approached has been hitherto almost entirely misconceived A 
little consitlcralion must convince any one that whate\er aboriginal ele 
ments there may be in the vernaculais, they must h''\e been incorporated 
into them before the present \ernacular times, that is, in the period when 
Sanskrit and Prakiit flourished The question therefore properly stands 
thus — What are the aboriginal elements in bansknt and Prakrit ? The 
\ernaculars arose from Prakiit (and in a certain sense fioin Sanskiit) 
according to certain phonetic laws peculiai to the Aiyan languages. 

Hence it is next to useless to try to refer Bihan (or any Aryan) \erna 
cular words direct to the Dravidian They must in the first place be 
referred back (by the well known Arj an phonetic laws) to their earlier 
forms in Prakrit and Sanskrit Only when this is done, the question can 
properly be asked whether they are Aryan or non Aryan And in order to 
decide this question, it will, among other points, have to be con'.idered 
whether they possess correlates in the other Ar>an languages [eg cf 
purope) But there is every probability that there is a considerable 
number of words m Sanskrit and Prakrit which are not Aryan, but only 
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At present, therefore, ^\e cannot advance further than the 
four following conclusions — First, that in grammatical struc- 
ture and in their vocabularies, the modern analytical ver- 
naculars of India represent the old synthetic Prakrits , after a 
process of development, deca}, and regeneration, which has 
been going on, as the result of definite linguistic la\As, during 
the past fifteen hundred jears Second, that the modern 
vernaculars contain a non-Ai^an element, denied from the 
so-called aborigines of India , but that this element has ver> 
slightl) affected their grammatical structure, and that the 
proportion which it holds in their vocabularies is }Ct undeter- 
mined Third, that the modern vernaculars have enriched 
themselves, for literarv and philosophical purposes, hy direct 
and conscious borrowings from the Sanskrit Fourth, that 
thev have also imported manj tenns connected with the 
administration, the land revenue, judicial business, and official 
life, from the Persian court languige of the Afghdn and 
Mughal d\ nasties 


The =*c^en The \r}an vernaculars of modern India im) be distributed 
according to their geographical areas into seven mam Ian 

cuia V 

bmahi Towards the north-western frontier, Sindhi is spoken hy 
the descendants of the shepherd tribes and the settlements 
who were left behind bv the main stream of the jirehistonc 
Arjan immigrants The Smdhi language abounds m word» of 
non-Ar)an origin, it contains v ery few Patsanns, tt Sanskrit 
words in their original shape , and it is almost destitute of an 
(2) I un- onginal literature The Punjab! language spoken m the 
\alle>s of the Indus and its tributaries Like the Sindhi, it 
contains few Tatsamas, ?e words borrowed dire.tl) from tlic 
Sanskrit 

{3) Guja Gujardthl occupies the area immediately to the ^ouih of 
phi Punjabi, while Hindi is conterminous with the l^unjabi on 
^4 f Hindi These two languages rank ne\t to Punjabi m 

respect to the paucity of words borrowed directly from the 
Sanskrit They are chiefl} eomposed of iadbhava, words 
(5) Maia representing the Prakrits or old spoken dialeets Mardlhi 
Id spoken in the Districts to the south and east of the Cmja- 

Ar>ani2cd The qwcMion, however, has never l/et« systematically or 
satisfactorily investigate \ Some attempu have httcib been made m thi^ 
dJieclion by showing that not a few Sanskrit woids arc, in reaUly, Prakru 
words Sansknlized The next step will be to show that sonic Prakrit 
words are non Aryan words Prakntued e ^ryanutd) ' 


13) Fiuja 

r''thi 


(5) Mai a 
tki 
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rithi frontier , Bengali succeeds to Hindi in the east of Bengal (6)Bengalf 
and the Gangetic delta , while Uriya occupies the Mahanadi (7) Un>a 
delta and the coast of the Bay of Bengal from near the mouth 
of the Hdgh to the northern Districts of Madras These 
three last-named vernaculars, Mardthf, Bengalf, and Uriya, are 
most largely indebted to modern and artificial importations 
direct from the Sanskrit 

With the exception of Sindhi, the modern vernaculars of^ernacuhi 
India have each a literature of their own Some of them, hterauue 
indeed, possess a very rich and copious literature This subject 
still awaits careful study The lamented Garcm de Tassy has Garun de 
shown how interesting, and how rich m results, that study may 
be rendered His history of Hindi literature,^ and his yearly 
review of works published m the Indian vernaculars, form a 
unique monument to the memory of a scholar who worked 
under the disadvantage of never having resided in India 
But the unexhausted literary stores of the Indian vernaculars 
can only be appreciated by personal inquiry among the natives 
themselves The barest summary of the written and unwritten 
works in the modern Indian vernaculars is altogether beyond 
the scope of the present work It can merely indicate the 
wealth of unprmted, and in many cases unwritten, works 
handed down from generation to generation, arranged m 
geographical areas Ihe chapter will then conclude b> 
selecting for description a few authors from three of the most 
ad\anced of the vernaculars — namely Hindi, Mard,thi, and 
Bengali It will not touch on the Persian or Musalman 
literature of the Delhi Empire 

As regards the isolated vernacular of Orissa, the present Vemaculu 
writer has elsewhere given an anal}tical catalogue of 107 Uri)i 
authors, with a brief description of 47 Unji manuscripts ofmUfija, 
undetermined authorship- Several of the Urija poets and 
theologians were prolific authors, and have left behind them 
a number of distinct compositions Thus, Dina Krishna Dds 
{ctre 1550 ad) was so popular a writer as to earn for 
himself the title of ‘Ihc Son of God Jagannath' His 
separate works number fifteen, and embrace a wide range 
of subjects, from ‘ the A\ aves of Sentiment,’ an account of 
the youthful sports of Krishna, to severe medical treatises 
Another Orissa poet of the i6th century composed 23 works, 

* Iltsfom lie la Liiihaitne Hindonu, et Hindousfante^ par M Gaicia 
cle Ta^s), 3 vols large octavo, 2nd ed , Pans, 1870-71 

* IJunters Ojissa^ vol 11 App in td 1S72 
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on rebgious and metaph) sical subjects, such as *A Walk round 
the Sacred Enclosures of the Pun Temple,’ and ' The Sea of 
the Nectar of Faith ’ The greatest of the Uriyd poets, Upen- 
dra Bhanj, a Raja of Gumsar, belongs to nearly the same 
period He left behind him 42 collections of poems and 
treatises, some of them of great length 

Messrs. Hoernle and Grierson have lately exhibited the 
local literature of Behar, and its sub-di visions, with admirable 
learning and distinctness ^ It must suffice here to refer the 
m Bihari Student to their lists of works m Bihdri and the modem dialects 
of the Gaudian group 

Kajputana An idea of the wealth of poetry current m Rajputdna may 
* he gathered from the following statement The figures are 

taken from a manuscript note forwarded to the author by the 
Rev Johnlraill, Presb)terian missionar> at Jaipur Besides 
the ordinar) Hindi works, such as translations from the Sanskrit 
the Rajputs have a vast store of religious poetry and traditional 
song, still living in the mouths of the people Ihe works of 
only a single sect can oe specified m detail 
u Dadu, a religious reformer, born at Ahmadabad in 1544, 

left behind him a Bam, or body of sacred poetry extending 
to twenty thousand lines His life, by Jai (rojidl, runs to 
three thousand lines Fifty -two discipks spread his doctrine 
throughout Rajputana and Ajmere, each of them leaving 
a large collection of religious verse Jhe literary fertility of 
Sacied the sect may be inferred from the works of nine of the 
disciples The poems and hymnology of C^hanb Das are 
** said to amount to 32,000 lines, Jaisa is stated to have 
composed 124,000 lines , Pray ag Das, 48,000 Ime^i , Rajibji, 

72.000 lines, Bakhnaji, 20,000 lines, Baba Banwaii Das, 

12.000 lines, Shankar Das, 4400 lines, Sundar Das, 120,000 
lines , and Madhu Das, 68,000 lines 

Dadu These figures are stated on the authority of Mr Iraill 

and they are subject to the qualification that no Furopean 
scholar has yet collected thewntiigs of the sect They are 
given as reported by the natives among whom the poems 
are still current It is to be regretted that so little has yet 
been done to edit the stores of veri aruhr literature m the 
Feudatory States of India. A noble task hes before the more 
enlightened of the native princes , and in this task they would 
receive the willing assistance of English scholars now in 
India 

’ Cempa 7 ati%€ Dtciiona)y of the Bihmi Laft^ua^L pp 38-42 (qunrlo 
Calcutta, 18S5) 
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A very bnef notice of the most distinguished authors in Selected 
Hindi, Mardthi, and Bengali must conclude this chapter For 
practical purposes, those three vernaculars represent the highest 
modem development of the modern Indian mind This is, 
of course, exclusive of the Dravidian literature in the south of 
India, which has already been dealt ^Mth at the beginning of 
the chapter The monastic literature of Burma is almost 
entirely a reproduction of the ancient Buddhist writings, and 
does not come within the scope of this work 

Hindi ranks, perhaps, highest among the Indian vernaculars Hmdi 
m strength and dignity At the head of Hindi authors is 
Chand Bardai Chand was a native of Lahore, but lived at Chand 
the court of Prithwi Rdja, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi, 
at the close of the twelfth century ^ His poems are a col- tury a d 
lection of ballads in which he recites, m his old age, the gallant 
deeds of the royal master whom he had served, and whose sad 
fate he had survived Ihey disclose the ancient Prdkrit m 
the very act of passing into the modern vernacular In gram- 
matical structure they still retain many relics of the synthetic or 
inflectional t)pe , although the analytical forms of the modern 
vernaculars are beginning to crowd out these remnants of the 
earlier phase of the Indian speech Chand’s ballads have 
been printed, but they also survive in the mouths of the people 
Ihey are still sung by wandering bards throughout North- 
W’^estem India and Rdjputana, to near the mouths of the 
Indus, and to the frontier of Baluchistan 

The vernacuHr literatures derived their chief impulse, how- Later 
over, not from court minstrelsy, but from religious mo\ements 
Lach new sect seems to have been irresistibly prompted to 
embody Us doctrines in verse Kabir, the Indian Luther of i5tk cen 
the fifteentli century, may be said to hav e created the sacred ^ ^ 
literature of Hindi ^ His Ramainis and Sabdas form an 
immense body of religious poetry and doctrine In the 
iollowing century, Sur Das of hlathura, Nabhaji and i6tb cen 
Keshava D^s of Bijapur, wrote respectively the Siirsdgar, the 
Bhaktamild, and the Ramchandrika A bnef notice of the 
Bhaktamala has already been given at page 208 In the 17th cen 
seventeenth centur>, Bihan Lai, of the ancient city of Amber 
near Jaipur, composed his famous Satsai, and Bundel- 
khand produced its prince of poets, Lai Kavi, the author 
of the Chhatra Prakas AH these were natives of western 

'ForPrithwaRaja, 7 chap x p 276 

- tor Kahir s woik os a rehgiou'^ reformer, Wif aitU, pp 208, 2lo 
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Hindustdn, except Kabir, who belonged to the Benaies 
district. 

iSihcen The last troubled 5 ears of the IMughal dynasty in the 
eighteenth century brought about a silence in Hindi literature 
That silence was effectually broken by the introduction of the 
i9«h cen pnnting press m the nineteenth centur) It has been sue- 
ceeded b> a great outburst of Hindi activity in prose and verse 
Every decade now produces hundreds of Hindi publications, 
to some extent reproductions or translations of ancient authors, 
but also to a large extent original work 

Marithi The Marathds are scarcely more celebrated as a militar) 

iueiatuie a hterar}' race Iheir language is highl) developed, 

and possesses structural complications attractive to the Indian 

>ani student The first Marathi poet of fame was Nam Deva 

Deva, 13th gnd of the thirteenth centurv Like his contem 

century 

A 0 poraiy, Dn} anoba the author of the celebrated Dn}aneshwan, 
Dn^anoba, he was deeply impressed vMth the spiritual aspects of lift 
tui>^ \^i) almost all the Marathi wi iters are religious poets 

About the )ear 1571, Sridhar compiled hia huge Marathi 
adaptation or paraphrase of the Sanskrit Purains 
Tukaram, Marathi poetry reached its highest flight m the Auhangis 
or spiritual poems of lukaram or lukoba {a/c 16097 
This famous ascetic started life a:> a petty shopkeeper, but 
failing in retail trade, he devoted himself to religion an<l 
literature The object of his adoration was Vithoba, a corruj)- 
tion of Bishtu or Vishnu lukaram v\as the popular poet in 
estern India of the reformed Vishnuite faith w inch Chaitanv i 
had taught in Bengal He inveighed with peculiar unction 
and beauty against the riches of the world, which in his earlier 
years he had himself failed to seeurc 
Ma>ur About 1720, Mayur Pandit or Moropanth poured forth his 
JaiiJit, copious song in strains which some regard as e\tn more 
lui) A V elevated than the poems of lukaram 

Besides its accumulations of religious verse, Maratlu jiossesses 
a prose literature, among which the chief compositions are the 
Bakhars or Annals of the Kings It is also rich in love songs, 
and farcical poetry of a broad st}le of wit 

Fengali Bengali IS, m some resi^cts, the most modern of the Indian 
btetauic, vernaculars As a spoken language, it begins on the north, 
where Hindi ends on the south, that is to say, in the (jtangetic 
valley below Behar From Rijmahal on the nouh to the 
Bay of Bengal, and from Assam on the cast to Orissa on the 
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uest, Bengali forms the speech of about 50 millions of people its geo 
m the valleys and deltas of the Brahmaputra and the Ganges 
The language exhibits clearly marked dialectical modi&cations 
m the north, the east, and the west, of this great area But 
for literary purposes, Bengali may be regarded as a linguistic 
entity Indeed, literary Bengali of the modern type is, to 
some extent, an artificial creation Rluch more than the and 
Hindi, It has enriched itself by means of words directly im- 
ported from the Sanskrit Such words not only supply the 
philosophical, religious, and abstract terms of Bengali litera- 
ture, but they enter largely into the every-day language of 
the people 1 his is to some extent due to the circumstance 
that the Bengalis have \ery rapidly adopted western ideas 

ith the introduction of such ideas arose the necessity for new 
terms, and for these terms, Bengali writers naturally turned 
towards the Sanskrit 

The process has not been confined, however, to philosophic Sanskrit!/ 
works Even m poetry, the best Bengali writers of the present 
day affect a more classical st}le than that of their predecessors Bengali 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centurj In 17 lines 
of Bengali verse taken from a contemporar} periodical, the 
Banga dm slmia^ there are onl} six or seven words which are 
not Sanskrit imiDortations ‘ If we progress in this direction a 
century longer/ w rites a nativ e author, ‘ the Bengali language 
will be distinguishable from the Sanskrit onl> by the case 
terminations and mood and tense terminations ^ ^ The frame- 
work of the colloquial language still continues to be derived 
from the Prdkrit, although Sanskrit terms are diffusing them- 
selves even among the spoken language of the educated 
classes 

Bengali literature commences with the vermcular poets 
the fourteenth centur} During its first two hundred 
Bengali song was devoted to the praises of Krishna, and the liteiaturc , 
loves of the y oung god In the sixteenth century two great 
revolutions, religious and political, took place m Bengal 
In the political world, the independent Afghan dynasty 
of Bengal succumbed to tlie advancing Mughal power, and 

I The LitoaUitt of Bengal^ by Arcy Dae, p 43, Calcutta, 1877 This 
interesting volume i5» based on the more elaborate Bengali woik of Pandit 
Ramgali N>aratna A complete trealmcnt of the subject is still a Uesider 
alum, winch it is hoped that Bengali lesearcli will befoie long supplj 
Mr D've, vviiose volume has been freely used m the following page*«, would 
confer a benefit both on his countrymen and on European students of the 
Indnn vernacular^ by undertaking the task 
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Bengal was finally incorporated as a Province of the Delhi 
Empire 

(2) i6th to In religion, a reformation of the Sivaite religion was 
tur^ effected under Brahman impulses, and Krishna worship 
receded from Its literar} preeniinence During the next two 
hundred and fifty jears Bengali poetry found its chief theme in 
the praises of Kali or Chandi, the queen of Si\a, who is alike 
the god of Destruction and of Reproduction Early in the 
(^) 19th nineteenth century, European influences began to impress them- 
ccntiuy sehes on Bengali thought Bengali literature accordingly 
entered upon a third period, the period through which it is 
still passing, and which corresponds to the imported Western 
ci\ ilisation of India in the nineteenth century 
nuhip'iti Putting aside Jayadei a of Birbhdm, the Sanskrit singer m 
Mth^cen twelfth centur), Bengali poetr\ commences with Bulyajjati 
*ur\ Thikur, a Brahman of lirhut Bidiapati adorned the court 
of King Snasinha of lirhut in the fourteenth centur> , and a 
deed of gift, still existing, pro^es that he had made his fame 
before 1400 a d Although popularl) chimed as the Chaucer 
of Bengal, he wrote m what must now be regarded as a Bihan 
rather than a Bengali dialect , and recited m learned \erse the 
rhandi \o\e^ of Radha and Krishna About the sam^ ]>eriod Chandi 
Das, a Birbhum Brdhman, took up the sacred strain in the 
Bengali tongue Onginall} a deiotee of the goddess Chandi, 
queen of Si\a he was miraculous!} converted to the worshqi 
of Knslma, whose praises he celebrated in a less learned, but 
more forcible colloquial St) Ic Jo these two poets and their 

followers, Krishna was a lover rather than a deit) , and his 
mistress Radha, more of a pastoral beauty than a goddess. 
But their poetr) constantl} realues that beneath the human 
amours of the divine pair, lies a deej) spiritual uigmfieance 
\erses1>y I his didactic Side of their poetr) ma) be illubtralcd b> three 
*Kl>apau verses of Bid>apati to Krishna under his title of Madhav i, 
‘Ihe Hone)ed One ' 


A Hymn a/> Jvrisux \ 

‘O ’ Madba\a* our final ‘-lay, 

The Saviour 0/ the world Tli m an, 

In mercy look upon the weak, 

To fhee I turn with trustful heart 

Half of ui) life in sleep has past , 

In iJ)nesS’«b(>yhood-*years have gone, 
In pleasure’s vortex long I roanud, 

^las * forgetting Thee, the C)ne 
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Unnumbered beings live and die, 

They rise from Thee and sink in Thee, 

(Thou uncreate and without end •) 

Like ripples melting m the sea ^ 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the great religious Religious 
reformer Chaitanya^ gave a more serious turn to the poetry of 
Bengal He preached the worship of Vishnu, and the doctnne the i6th 
of saving faith in that deity Krishna was the pastoral incar- century 
nation of the god , but the Vishnuism taught by Chaitanya The 
spiritualized the human element m the amours which the ® 
earlier poets had somewhat warmly sung Chaitanyd declared 
the spiritual equality of mankind, and combated the cruel 
distinctions of caste His doctnne amounted to a protest 
against the Hinduism of his day, although it has been skilfully 
incorporated by the later Hinduism of our own The oppo- 
sition, excited by Chaitanya's Vishnuite reformation, took the 
form of a revival of the worship of Siva and his queen 

There were thus, in the sixteenth century, two great religious The 
movements going on in Bengal, the one in favour of Vishnu, 
the second person of the Hindu triad , and the other m fa\our 
of Sna, the third person of that trinity The more serious 
aspect which Chaitanya g've to Vishnuism did not lend itself 
to popular song so easily as the human loves of Krishna, 
celebrated by the earlier Vishnuite jioets On the other hand, 
the counter revival of Sivaism accepted as its objects of adora Beng'ih 
tion, some form or other cf the Goddess of Destruction and 
Eeproduction under her various names ^ of Uma, Parvati, 

Durgd, Kali, or Chandi Ihese names suggested alike the 
terrors and the mercies of the Queen of Siva, and appealed m 
a special manner to a people dwelling amid the stupendous 
catastrophes of nature in a deltaic Province like Bengal 

The result was an outburst of Bengali song, which took as 
Its theme the jiraises of Chandi, the wife of Siva. Kirtibds 
Ojha, a Brdhman of Nadiya District in the sixteenth century, 
marks the transition stage Kirtibas drew his inspiration from 
the Sanskrit epics, and his great work is the Bengali version of 
the Ramayana His translation is still recited by Ghattaks or 
bards at a thousand religious and festive gatherings every year 
throughout Bengal Its modem versions have received much 

1 Slij^hily altered from the rendering of Mr Dae^j* LiUrafwt of Bengal, 
p 6 o (liosc & Co , Calcutta, 1S77) 

« Jtdeantc, pp 219-21 

® bor the different n'lmes of the wife of ^iva, and the aspects* of the 
god dtSi which these names connote, v L ante, pp 2H, 212 
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re touching from later poets of the classical or Sansknti/ing 
school, but an old copy of 1693 proves that Kirtibas wrote 
in a strong colloquial stjlc, with a ring and rhythm of peculiar 
Ills Ben beauty The Rdmdyana recites the achievements of the heroic 
gih Ram incarnation of Vishnu, and Kirtibds 0 )h£ may therefore be 
ayana claimed as a Vishnuite poet But in reality his work marks 
the Sanskrit revival which gave the impulse to the Sivaite 
or Chandi poets of the ne’ct two and 1 half centuries 
Sn aite ind These Si v aite poets kept possession of Bengali literature during 
pcSs^*i6th ^5^ vears which elapsed before the commencement of th^. 
to iSih third or present period First among them was Makunda 
century Raiii Chakra vaiti a Brahman of Bardwan District, and a con 
'Uakunda temporal^ of Kirtibas Ojha in the 16th centur) He w^as 
k-im driven from his home b} the oppressions of Muhammadan 
officers, and his verses give a lifelike picture of the Muham- 
madan land settlement of Low er Bengal All classes, he sa} 
were crushed with an equal t>rann) fallow lands were entered 
as arable, and by a Jalse measurement three fourths of a 
hj/ia were ta\ed as a full In the collection of the 

revenue, the oppressions were not less than in the assessment 
The treasury officers deducted more than one lujite in seven for 
short weignt and exchange The husbandmen fled from their 
lands and threw their cattle and goods into the markets, ‘so th it 
a rupee worth of things sold for ten annas ’ Makunda Ram s 
family shared the common rum , but the } oung poet, after a 
wandering life, found shelter as tutor m the family of Bin- 
kura Deb, a powerful landholder of Birhhum and Midnapur 
Districts He was honoured with the title of Kabi Kink an, or 
the Jewel of Bards, and wrote two great poems besides minor 
songs 

Ihc His most popular work is the stor} of Kalketn, ♦he hunter 

Kilketu, a son of Jndra, King of Heaven, is born upon earth 
\iin<la ns a poor hunter In his cele'^tial cvistcnce he had a devoted 
Ivim jind she, too, is born m this wor’d, and becomes his 

faithful companion throughout their allotted earthly career 
Their mortal births had been brought about by the goddess 
Chandi, queen of Siva, in order that she might have a city 
founded and dedicated to herself Ihe poor hunter and his 
wife, Fullora, after years of hardshiji, arc guided to a buried 
treasure by their kind patroness, ( handi With this, tht 
hunter builds a city, and dedicates 11 to the goddess But 
misled by a wicked adviser, he goes to war with the King of 
Kalinga on the south, is defeated, and cast into prison In 
due time Chandi rescues her fooli'^h but faithful servant At 
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last the hunter and his true wife die and ascend to heaven 
He lives again as the son of Indra, while Fullora again becomes 
his celestial spouse 

The other poem of Makunda Ram narrates the adventures The Sii 
of a spice merchant, Dhanapati, and his son, Srlmanta Sadd- s^d^ar of 
gar A celestial nymph, Khullond, is sent doTin to live on Afakuuda 
earth as penance for a venial offence She grows into a 
beautiful girl, and is wedded by the rich merchant, Dhanapati, 
who has, hoi^ever, already a first wife Before the marriage 
can be consummated, the king of the country sends off the 
merchant to Eastern Bengal to procure a golden cage for a 
favourite bird The bride is left with his elder wife in 
the family home upon the banks of the Adjai, a rner 
which separates Bfrbhum and Bardwan Districts m South- 
Western Bengal A wicked handmaid excites the jealousy of 
the elder wife, and the girl-bride is condemned to menial 
offices, and sent forth as a goat herd to the fields The kind 
goddess Chandi, however converts the elder lady to a better 
frame of mmd , the girl-bride is received back , and on the 
return of her husband becomes his favourite wife In due 
time she bears him a son, Srlmanta Sadagar, the hero of the 
subsequent storv 

1 he king next sends the merchant for spices to Ceylon, and Voyige 
his voyage down the great rivers of Bengal and across the sea 
IS Mvadly described From the towns mentioned on his route, AdiGanca 
It appears that in those days the water-w^ay from Bardwan 
District and the neighbouring country, to the Bay of Bengal, tur> 
li) by the Hugh as far down as Calcutta, and then struck 
south-eastward by what is now the dead nver of the Adf- 
(/anga^ The poor merchant is imprisoned by the King of 
Ceylon, and there languishes until he is sought out by his 
brave son, Srfmanta Sadagar, from whom the poem takes its 
name Snmanta is also seized, and led out to execution by 
the cruel king But the kind goddess Chandi delivers both 
father and son, and the beautiful Khullond receives back with 
joy her lost treasures from the sea. 

In the 17th century, the second of the two great Sanskrit Kasi Ram 
epics, the Mahdbharaia^ was translated by Kasi Rim Dds 
Ihis poet also belonged to Bardwan District His version 
still holds Its place in the affections of the people, and 
IS chanted by professional bards throughout all Bengal The 
more tender episodes are rendered with feeling and grace , 


’ See arUcle Hlgi i River an T/u Imj'oial Ga^iUet of India 
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but the fier) quarrels and heroic spirit of the Sanskrit on^inal 
lose much in the Bengali translation 

The 1 8th century produced two great Bengali poets. In 
1720, Rdm Prasdd Sen, of the Vaid}a caste, was born in 
Nadiyd District Sent at an early age as clerk to a Calcutta 
office, he scribbled \er0e5 when he should have betn castint? 
up accounts, and was reported for punishment b\ the chid 
clerk The head of the business read the rh}mes, dismissed 
the poet, but assigned to him a pension of Rs 30 a month 
A^iththis he retired to his native \illage, and wrote poetry 
for the rest of his life Kam Prasdd was a devout lantnk 
or worshipper of the wife of Si\a, and his poems consist 
chieflv of appeals to the goddess iind< r her various names of 
Kali, Sakti, etc His songs however are more often coni 
plaints of her cruelt) than thanksgivings for her mercies ^ 

The little Hindu court of Nadi} i then formed the centre of 
learning and literature m Bengal, and the Raja endowed Rani 
Prasdd with 33 acres of rent free land The grateful poet in 
return dedicated to the prince his Kabua7ija?2^ or version of 
the tale of Btdya Sufidm The fame of this version has, 
however, been eclipsed b} the rendering of the same stor) b} 
a rival poet Bharat Chandra 1 wo other well known works, the 
Kali Ktrfan and the Krishna Kiitan^ in honour respective]} 
of Kill and Krishna, with many minor poems have \ho come 
down from the pen of Rdm Prasad 

The other great Bengal poet of the i8th centur} wa^ Bharat 
Chandra Rdi, who died 1760 The son of a pettv Rajd, he 
was driven from his home b} the oppressions of the Raja of 
Bardvvan, and after man} adventures and iiuprisonnicnt, ob- 
tained the protection of the chief native officer of the French 
Settlement at Chandarnagar I he gencro^jitv of the Rdja of 
Nadijd" afterwards raised him to comfort, and he devoted 
his life to three principal poems His version of the Jhdja 
Sundar is a passionate lov e poem, and remains the accepted 
rendering of that tale to the present da} Jhe goddess 
Kdli interposes at the end to save the life of the friil heroine 
His other two principal poems, the Annadd Mammal and the 
Mansinha^ form continuations of the same work , and, like it, 
are devoted to the glorification of the queen of Sna under her 
various names 

W ith the printing pres'^, and tl e \nglo Indian Sehool, arose 

^ Dae’s / tieraiure of Ruica/, p 147 (CalcuUa, 1S77 ) 

* Mr Dat s^}S, m'vdvcitchtJj, ihc Kaja of Hardwan 
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a generation of Bengalis whose chief ambition is to live by the Recent 
pen The majority find their career m official, mercantile, or 
professional employment But a large residue become writers igth ccn ’ 
of books , and Bengal is at present passing through a grand tury 
literary climacteric Nearly 1300 works per annum are pub 
hshed in the vernacular languages of Lower Bengal alone 
It IS an invidious task to attempt to single out the most 
distinguished authors of our o\\n day Amid such a climax of 
literary activity, much inferior work is produced But it is not 
too much to say that in poetry, philosophy, science, the novel 
and the drama, Bengali literature has, in this century, produced 
masterpieces without rivals m its previous history In two 
departments it has struck out entirely new lines Bengali 
prose practically dates from Ram Llohan R^i , and Bengali 
journalism is essentially the creation of the third quarter of the 
present century ^ 

As Bengali poetry owed its rise in the 14th century, and its Bengah 
fresh impulse in the i6th, to outbursts of religious song, so 
Bengali prose is the offspring of the religious movement 
headed by the Rajd Ram Mohan R^Ci in the 19th This great 
theistic reformer felt that his doctrines and arguments required 
a more serious vehicle than verse hen he died in 1833, he 
at once received the position of the father of Bengali prose, — 
a position which he still enjojs in the gialeM memoiies of his 
countrymen ^ Of scarcely less importance, however, in the 
creation of a good prose style, were two n\ il authors horn m 
1820 Akkhai Kumar Datta enforced the iheistic doctrines 
of the Brahma Samaj w ith indefatigable ability in his religious 
journal, the Tatix^ahodhim Patnka Reprints of his articles 
still rank as textbooks of standaid Bengali piose Iswar 
Chandra Vid\asagar, also born m 1820, de\oted himself to 
social reform upon orthodox Hindu lines The enforced 
celibacy of widows, and the abuses of polygamy, ha\e formed 
the subject of his life-long attacks 

\n older worker, Iswar Chandra Gupti born 1809, took the 
lead m the modern popular poctr\ of Bengal Hii;, fame has 

^ From no list of I9lh century Bengili auihcis should the following 
names be omitted — kam Mohan Rai A 1 1 hii Kumar DiUa, Iswar 
Chandra Yidyasagar, Iswar Chandra Cjui>ta Madhii Sudan Datta, Hem 
Chandra Banarji, Bankim Chandia Chattarji, Dino Bandhu Mitra, and 
Nabin Chandra Sen 

* Raja Ram Mohan Rai (Rammohun Koy) is also well known for his 
rnglish works, of wh ch it is pleasant to recoid that a collected reprint is 
now appearing under the editoribhip of J alni Gcgcndra Chandra Ghose, 

M A (Calcutta, 1885) 

VOL \I Z 
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been eclipsed, however, by Midhu Sudan Datta, born 1828, 
\\ ho now ranks higher in the estimation of his countrymen than 
any Bengali poet of this or any previous age Madhu Sudan’s 
epic, the Meghnad Badh Kdbya^ is reckoned by Bengali critics 
as second only to the masterpieces of Valmiki, Kaliddsa, 
Homer, Dante, and Shakspeare This generous appreciation 
is characteristic of the catholic spirit of Hinduism For 
Madhu Sudan Ditta became a Christian, lectured as pro 
fessor in a Christian college, went to England, and returned to 
Bengal on]> to die, after a too brief career, in 1875 His ejiic 
relates the death of Meghnad or Indrajit, greatest of the sons 
of Ra\ana, and takes its materials from the well-known episode 
in the Rdmdya) a Among Bengali poets still living, Hem 
Chandra Banarji occupies perhaps the highest place of honour 
In the Bengali drama, Dina Bandhu Mitra, born 1829, died 
1873, the wa} His fir^t and greatest work, the JS!il 
Da^pan or Mirror of Indigo, startled the community by its 
picture of the abuses of mdigo planting a quarter of a 
centur) ago It was translated into English by the well known 
missionary and philanthropist, the Rev James Long and 
formed the ground of an action for libel, ending in the fine 
and imprisonment of the latter gentleman In prose fiction, 
Bunkim Chandra Chattarji, born 1838, ranks first The Bengali 
nu\el IS essentially a creation of the last half centur), and the 
Durgesh Nandint of this author has never been surpassed 
But many new novelistb, dramatistj>, and poets are now estab- 
lishing their reputation in Bengal , and the force of the literary 
impulse given b) the State School and the printing press seems 
still unabated It is much to be regretted that so little of that 
intellectual activity has flowed into the channels of biograph) 
and critical histor) 


Ibis chapter has dealt at some length with the vernacular 
literature of India, because a right understanding of that litera- 
ture is necessary for the comprehension of the chapters which 
follow It concludes the part of the jiTcscnt book which treats 
of the struggle for India by the Asiatic rares In the next 
chapter the European nations come ujjon the scene How 
the) strove among themselves for the master) will be briefly 
narrated Ihc conquest of India by any one of them formed 
a problem whose magnitude not one of them appreciated 
The Portuguese spent the militar)' resources of their country, 
and the religious enthusiasm of tlicir Church, m the vam 
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attempt to establish an Indian dominion by the Inquisition and Assaults 
the Sword This chapter has shown the strength and the JJJIdigenoub 
extent of the indigenous cuilisation which they thus ignorantly civilisation 
and unsuccessfully strove to overthrow 

The Indian races had themselves confronted the problems 
for which the Portuguese attempted to supply solutions from 
without One religious movement after another had swept 
across India , one philosophical school after anotlier had pre- 
sented Its explanation of human existence and its hypothesis 
of a future life A popular literature had sprung up m ever} 

Province The Portuguese attempt to uproot these natue 
growths, and to forcibly plant in their place an exotic civilisa 
tion and an exotic creed, w^as foredoomed to failure From 
111} such attempt the Dutch and the French w isely abstained 
One secret of the success of the British power has been its English 
noninterference with the customs and the religions of the 
people 
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CHAPTER XIV 

E\RL\ EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS (1498 TO t8iH CEMLRY \ D ) 

Th^Toitu The Muhammadan invaders of India had entered from the 
^onh \\est Her Christian conquerors approached by sea from 
\ a'.co da the south From the time of Alexander to that of Vasco da 
1^98^' Gama, Europe held little direct intercourse with the East An 
occasional tra\eller brought back stones of powerful kingdoms 
and of untold \^ealtli, but the passage by sea was scarcely 
dreamed of, and b> land, wide deserts and warlike tribes lay 
between Commerce, indeed '>truggled o\eiland and z^nr the 
Red Sea , being carried on chieflt hy the Italian cities on the 
Mediterranean, which traded to the ports of the Lt\ ant ^ 13ut to 
the Europeans of the 15 th centur), India was an unknown land, 
which powerfullv attracted the imagination of sjjints stimulated 

^ The following i* a J st of the most notcwoiih\ eail) tra\cllei‘i to the 
last, from the 9h centai> to the e's^ab i^hmen* of the l^oHuguc^'e 1 
conquering power in India m the l6th Tic A.iab geographei's will 
he lound in Sir Hcni) L not fiist xoluine-j of the rmlnn Ili^ionan^ 
The standard European autnonty ir> 7 /tt ^ / of Mat ( Poto fh 
VtJiiiant edited bv Colonel lItn^v^u]e, C 1 > 2 \o]^ ^^cond edition, 

1875 The au»ho! ^ best thank-^ art due to ( dond "S ule fni the asiistamt 
Ic has kindly a^lorded both here and m tlio e ai ticks ol Pu Impe} lal 
Gazetteer of Irniia^ w inch came w i hin the scope tjf Colonel \ ulc s re 
<*Laicbes Iht autnontics foj the more '’ncitnt intcllcis anl Indian 
t,tograpber^ aie, a-) aliead} sated, M*Ciirdk“» ve and 

hi«> Ktc ta^<, and his j\a 7 i ation oj the It^fh u ut Sea which originally 
appeared in the Itiajan 4 nfiqua}) and wuc icpubhshtd by Messis 
liubner The Comma er and of tnc Auit nts tn i/u 

Jtidtan Oc^an, hy I)r a\iiliam Vincent, Dtan of Westminster {2 voU 
quarto, 1807), may still be pciu'^cd with Intelc■^t, ilthough Di \inccms 
mateiials have been supplemented I y fuller and inoic accurate kno\\le{ 3 gc 
883 A u King \?fred sends Sighelm of Sherburn to the shrme of Saint 
Thoma** in ‘India The ite of tlie shnne in doubtful, veechap i\ 
851-916 Sulaiman and Abu Zaid, whose iracck furni bed the Pelaiion^ 
of Keinaud 

912-30 The geographer Mas ml i 

^*59 73 Kabbi Iknjamm of Tudela, vi^ ted ?er<*ian f^ulf, repoited on 
India 

1260-71 Tie brothers Isicolo and Maflfeo Polo, lather and uncle of 
Marco Polo , make their first trading \entuit through Central 
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by the renaissance, and ardent for discovery The materials 
for this period ha\e been collected by Sir George Birdwood 
in his admirable official Report on the Old Records of the India 
Office (1879), which the following paragraphs are largely 
indebted The history of the vanous European settlements 
will be found in greater detail, under their respective articles, 
in The Imperial Gazetteer of India 

In 1492, Christopher Columbus sailed westwards under the Poitugie^e 
Spanish flag to seek India beyond the Atlantic, bearing with'®^^^^^ 
him a letter to the great Khan of Tartary He found America 
instead An expedition under Vasco da Gama started from 
I-,isbon five years later, in the opposite, or south-eastern, direc- 
tion It doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and cast anchor off 
the city of Calicut on the 20th May 1498, after a protracted 
\0}age of nearly ele\en months An earlier Portuguese 
emissar\, CoMlham, had reached Calicut overland about 1487 


1271 They started on their secoi d journe) , accompanied by Alarco Polo 
and auout 1275, arrl^cd at the Court of Kubhi Khan in Shangtu, 
whence Marco Polo was entrusted with several missions^ to Cochin 
China, Khanbuhg (Pekin) and the Indian Seas 
1292 Friar John of Monte Corvino, afterwards Archbishop of Pekin , 
spent thirteen months in India on his way to China 
1304-7S Ibn Batuta, an \rab of Tangiers , after many years in the 
Last, attached himself to the Court of Aliihammad Tughlak at Delhi, 
1334-42, whence he was despatched on an 1 mbass) to China 
1316-30 Odorico di Pordenone, a Minorite fuar, tiavelled m the 

and through India by way of Persia, Bomba), and Surat (where he 
collected the bones of four missionaiies mart}ied in 1321), to Malabar 
the Coromandel coast, and thence to China and libet 
1 328 Friar Jordanus of Se\erac, biahop of Quilon 

1^38-49 John de Alaiignolli, a tranciscan fuar, on his return fiom a 
misMon to China, MSited QuiIon in I 347 » made a pilgumage to 
tlie shrine of St 1 homai. in India in 1349 
1^27-72 Sir John Mandeiille , wrote histiavels in India (suppo'^ed to be 
the first printed English hook, London, 1499 )* beyond the 
Le\ant his Iraiels aie invented or borrowed 
1419^40 Nicolo Conti, a noble Venetian, travelled throughout Southern 
India and along the Bombay coast 

1442-44 Abd ur Ra/zak , during an embassy to India, visited Calicut, 
Mangalore, and \ ijayanagar, where he was entertained in state by the 
Hindu sovereign of that kingdom 

1468-74 Athanasius Rikitm, a Russian, travelled from the Aolgv 
through Central Asia and Persia, to Gujarat, Cambay, and Chaul, 
whence he proceeded inland to Bidar and Golconda 
1494-99 Ilicronimo di Santo Stefano, a Genoese , visited the port of 
Alalabai and the Coromandel coast as a merchant adventurer, and 
after proceeding to Cey Ion and Pegu, sailed for Cambay 
1503 08 1 ravels of Ludovico di A artheina In the BaVuyt Sents 
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From the first, Da Gama encountered hostility from the Moors, 
or rather Arabs, who monopolized the sea-borne trade , but he 
seems to have found fa\ our with the Zamorinor Hindu Rijd of 
State of Malabar An Afghdn of the Lodi dynasty was then on the 

arm al°of of Delhi, and another Afghan king was ruling over Bengal 

Poitu Ahmadabdd formed the seat of a Muhammadan dynasty in 

guese Gujarat The five independent Muhammadan kingdoms of 

Ahniednagar, Bijapur, Elichpur, Golconda, and Bidar had 
partitioned out the Deccan But the Hindu Rdji of Vijayanagar 
still ruled as paramount m the south, and as perhaps the most 
po\\erful monarch to be found at that time in India, not 
excepting the Lodi dynistj at Delhi 

R'lia of After staging nearh six months on the Malabar coast, Da 
Gama returned to Europe, bearing with him the following 
1498’ letter from the Zamorin to the King of Portugal — ‘Vasco da 
Gama, a nobleman ot } our household, has \ isited my kingdom 
and has given me great pleasure In my kingdom there is 
abundance of cinnamon, clones, ginger, pepper, and precious 
«itones What I seek from th> country is gold, silver, coral, 
and scarlet ’ The safe ai rival of Da Gama at I isbon was ctle 
brated with na lonal rejoicings as enthusiastic as those which 
had greeted the return of Columbus. If the West Indies 
belonged to Spam by pnoritv of discover), Portugal might 
claim the East Indies by the same right Ihe Portuguese 
mind became intoxicated by dreams of a mighty oriental empire 
IVirtiiguese The early Portuguese navigators were not trader^ or private 
but admirals with a royal commission to conquer 
^ territory and to promote the spread of Christianity -k second 
expedition, consisting of thirteen shijis and twelve hundred 
soldiers, under the command of Cabral, was despatched in 
1500 'The sum of his instructions was to btgm with preach 
ing, and if that failed, to proceed to the sharp determination of 
the sword’ On his outward voyage, Cabral was driven b> 
stress of weather to the coast of Brazil Lltimatel> he reached 
Calicut, and established factories both there and at Cochin, in 
spite of active hostilities from the natives 
lortugucse In 1502, the King of Portugal obtained from Pope Vlex- 
supremacy ander VI a bull constituting him ' I ord of the Navigation, 
1500 Conquests, and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India ’ 
i 6 fx) In that year Vasco da Gama sailed again to the Last, with a 
fleet numbering twenty vessels He formed an alliance with 
the Rijds of Cochin and Cananore against the Zamorm of 
Calicut, and bombarded the latter in his palace In 1503, the 
great Alfonso d’ Albuquerque sailed to the East in command of 
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one of three expeditions from Portugal In 1505, a large fleet 
of twenty-two sail and fifteen thousand men was sent under 
Francisco de Almeida, the first Portuguese Governor and 
Viceroy of India 

In 1509, Albuquerque succeeded as Governor, and widely Albu 
extended the area of Portuguese influence Having failed in 
an attack upon Calicut, he in 1510 seized Goa, which has 1510 ^ 
since remained the capital of Portuguese India Then, sailing 
round Ceylon, he captured Malacca, the key to the navigation 
of the Indian archipelago, and opened a trade with Siam and 
the Spice Islands lastly, he sailed back westwards, and after 
penetrating into the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, returned 
to Goa only to die m 1515 In 1524, Vasco da Gama came 
out to the Fast for the third time, and he too died at Cochin, 
in 1527 For exactly a centur}, from 1500 to 1600, the 
Portuguese enjoyed a monopoly of Onental trade ^ ^ From 

Japan and the Spice Islands to the Red Sea and the Cape of 
Good Hope, they were the <ole masters and dispensers of the 
treasures of the East , while their possessions along the Atlantic 
coast of Africa and in Brazil completed their maritime empire 

But the Portuguese had neither the political strength Cradtieb 
nor the personal character necessary to maintain such an 
Empire Iheir national temper had been formed in their Mir"" 
contest with the Moors at home They w ere not traders, but 
knights errant and crusaders, who looked on e\ery pagan as 
in enemy of Portugal and of Christ Only those who have 
read the contemporary narrati\es of their cor quests, can realize 
the superstition and the cruelty with which their history m 
the Indies is stained 

Albuquerque alone endeavoured to conciliate the goodwill Alim 
of the nitucs, and to live in friendship with the Hindu 
princes, who were naturally better pleased to ha\e the Portu- concilia 
guese, as governed by him, for their neighbours and allies, 
than the Muhammadans whom he had expelled or subdued 
Jhe justice and magnanimity of his rule did as much to 
extend and confirm the power of the Portuguese m the East, 
as Ins courage and the success of his military achievements 

^ For a full account of the PortugueNc m Iiidn, and the curious pha'ics 
of society which they developed, see ai tick (jrO\, Ihe ImpLual Gautteu 
of India Also for local noticc^^, see articles Dam^n, Diu, Bassein, 

Catici i 

* Ihis and the following paragraphs aie condensed from Sir George 
B;rd woods official R^poit on the Mtsiellatuous Old Rtcoids vi the India 
OSk-l, dated ist November 1878 (folio, 1S79) 
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In such \eneration nas his memory held, that the Hindus of 
Goa, and even the Muhammadans, were wont to repair to his 
tomb, and there utter their complaints, as if in the })resence of 
his shade, and call upon God to deliver them from the tyranny 
of his successors 

‘The cruelties of Soarez, Sequejri, Menezes, Da Gama, 
and succeeding \icero}s, drove the natives to desperation, 
and encouraged the princes of Western India in 1567 to form 
a league against the Portuguese, in which the) weie joined by 
the King of xVchin * But the undisciplined Indian troops wtre 
unable to stand against the \eteian soldiers of Portugal, 200 
of wnom, at Malacca, routed 15,000 natives with artillet) 
"When, m 1578, Malacca was again besieged by the King of 
Ad in, the small Poituguesc garrison debtro)ed 10,000 of his 
men, and all hib cannon and jurkb Twice again, in 1615 
and for the last time in 1628, Malacca was besieged, and on 
each occasion the Achinese were repulsed with equal braver) 
But the increased militar) foices sent out to resist the'^e 
attacks proved an insupportable dram on the revenues and 
population of Portugal 

In 1580 the Portuguese crown was united with that of 
Spain, under Philip ii This proved the rum of the maritime 
and commereiil suprcmac> of Portugal in the La^t The in 
terestb of Portugal in Abia avere henceforth subordinated to the 
European inteiests of Spain In 1640, Portugal again became 
a separate kingdom But in the meanwhile the Dutch and 
Engh^^h had appeared m the > astern Seas, and before their 
indomitable competition, the Port^uese empire of the Indies 
withered away as rapidl) as it had sprung uj) Ihe peiiocl oi 
the highest development of Portuguese r/n mune was probabl) 
from 1590 to 1610 on the eve of the subversion of their com 
mercial power b) the Dutch, and when their political admini 
s ration m India was at its lowest depth of degradation At 
this period a single fleet of Portuguese merchantmen sailing 
from Goa to Camba) or Surat would number as man} as i 
or 250 carracks Now, onl) one Portuguese ship sails from 
I isbon to Goa in the )ear ^ 

I he Dutch besieged Goa m 1603, and again in 1 639 Both 
attacks were unsuccessful on land, but the Portuguese were 
irraduall} driven off the sea In 1683, the Mmlthis plundered 
to the gates of Goa J he further history oi the Portuguese in 
India is a miserable chronicle of pndc, poveit), and sounding 
* Kej rfftlttceJ, vuthout horn Sir (rtor^c limlwood s Keport, 

P 70 
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titles The native princes pressed upon them from the land 
On the sea they gave way to more vigorous European nations 

The only remaining Portuguese possessions in India are Goa, Portuguc->t. 
Daman, and Diu, all on the west coast, with a total area of 2365 
square miles, and a total population of 475,172 in i88i ^ The 
general Census of 1871 also returned 426 Portuguese in British 
India, not including those of mixed descent About 30,000 of 
the latter are found m Bombay (‘ Portuguese’ half castes), and 
20,000 in Bengal, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Dacca and 
Chittagong 1 he Utter are kno^^n as Firinghis , and, excepting Mixea de- 
that the} retain the Roman Catholic faith and European sur scendanu 
names, they are scarcely to be distinguished either by colour, 
language, or habits of life from the natives among whom they live 

The Dutch v^ert the first European nation \iho broke through The Diur h 
the Portuguese monopol} During the i6th centur\, Bruges, 

Ant^^er]), and Amsterdam became successnely the great em 
poriuins \ihence Indian produce, imported by the Portuguese, 
was distributed to Germany, and e\en to England At first 
the Dutch, following in the track of the English, attempted to 
find their wa\ to India b\ sailing round the northern coast of 
Europe and Asia 'William Barents is honourabU known as 
the leader of three of these arctic expeditions, in the last of 
which he perished 

Jhe first Dutchman to double the Cape of Good Hope Dutch 
was Cornelius Iloutman who reached Sumatra and Bantam 
in 1596 lorthwiih prnate companies for trade with the jnuit 
East were formed in man) parts of the E'mted Fro\inces, 
but in t6o 2 the) wcie all amalgamated b) the States Genera! 
into ‘Ihe Dut(h hast India Compan) ’ A^ilhin fifty }ears 
the Dutch had established tictories on the continent ot 

* Thj>> niiml>cr, 475,172, is the ‘ictinl population of all the Portu^ue e 
SLlllLintnt'^ in Jmlii, sliown in tin. C eneial btatement No i of the 
Census of Portuguese India tal en on the 17th 1 ebiuars 18S1 The same 
tabic shov\s Uk nominal’ population at 481,467 I>o h these leturriN 
diftcr somcvihai fioin the totals obtained from the detailed tables showing 
the males and females, age, and c \il condition of the people Thus, the 
tcjial o!)lained for Cioa is 444,449 fiom the detailed statement^, while the 
General Statement ^o I of the Poittuuese Settlements shows an ‘actual 
popnhiiun for Goa ol 413,69b and a ‘nominal popuhUon of 420,808 
Sunilar difleiences on a *;m iller scale ma) l>e detected m the general and 
detailed stalemeiUs ol the Setikment of Uaman In both cases, llu 
separate articles in J/u Impoial Oa-U/ut cf India follow the detailed 
tables of maU and female, age, and cimI condition, while in genenl 
bt Uemeiits of population for PorUigue-'e Indii, the geneial totals issued 
undei the authoiit) of the Portugue-e Go\ eminent aie accepted 
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India, in Ceylon, in Sumatra, m the Persian Gulf, and in the 
Red Sea, besides having obtained exclusive possession of the 
^Moluccas In 1619 they laid the foundation of the city of 
Batavia in Java, as the seat of the supreme go\ernment of 
the Dutch possessions in the East Indies, which had previously 
been atAmbo}na At about the same time the Dutch dis- 
covered the coast of Australia, while in North America they 
founded the cit> of New Amsterdam or Manhattan, now New 
York 

During the 17th centur> the Dutch were the foremost mari- 
time power in the world Their memorable massacre of the 
English at Ambovna, in 1623, forced the British Company to 
retire from the Eastern Archipelago to the continent of India, 
and thus led to the foundation of our Indian Empire The 
long naval wars and bloody battles between the English and 
the Dutch within the narrow seas w^ere not terminated until 
^^llllam of Orange united the two countries in 1689 In the 
Eastern Archipelago the Dutch ruled without a rnal, and e\ 
pelled the Portuguese from almost all their terutona] possessions 
In 1635 occupied Formosa, m 1640 they took Malacca, 
a blow from which the Portuguese never recovered, m 1647 
the\ were trading at Sadras, on the Palir river, m 1651 they 
founded a colony at the Cape ot Good Hope, as a half-wiy 
station to the East , m 1652 they built their first Indian factor} 
at Palakollu, on the Madras coast , in 1658 they captured 
Jaffnapatam, tne last stronghold of the Portuguese m Ceylon 
Between i66r and 1664 the Dutch wrested from the Portu- 
guese all their earlier settlements on the pepper bearing coast 
of Malabar , and in 1669 they expelled the Portuguese from 
St 1 home and Macassar 

The fall of the Dutch colonial empire resulted from its 
short-sighted commercial policy It was deliberately based 
upon a monopoly of the trade in ‘spires and remained from 
first to last destitute of sound economical principles Like the 
Phoenicians of old, the Dutch stopped short of no acts of 
cruelty towards their rivals in commerce, but, unlike the 
Phoenicians, they failed to introduce their civilisation among 
the natives with whom they came in contact 1 he knell of 
Dutch supremacy was sounded by Clive, when m 1759 he 
attacked the Dutch at Chinsurah both b} land and water, and 
forced them to an ignominious capitulation In the great 
1 * ranch wars from 1793 to i8ir, England wrested from 
Holland eveiy one of her colonies, although Java was restored 
in 2816, and Sumatra exchanged for Malacca in 1824 
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At present, the Dutch flag flies nowhere on the mainland of Dutch 
India But quaint houses, DutchtiIesandcamngs,atChinsurah, 
Negapatam, Jaffnapatam, and at petty ports on the Coromandel ” 
and Malabar coast, with the formal canals m some of these 
old Settlements, remind the traveller of scenes in the Nether- 
lands The passage between Ceylon and the mainland still 
bears the name of the Dutch governor, Palk In the Census 
of 1872, only 70 Dutchmen were enumerated throughout all 
British India, and 79 in 1881 ^ 

The earliest English attempts to reach India were made by E'lrly 
the North-west passage In 1496, Henry vn granted letters 
patent to John Cabot and his three sons (one of whom tureTs, 
was the famous Sebastian) to fit out two ships for the ex- *59^ 
ploration of this route They failed, but discovered the island 
of Newfoundland, and sailed along the coast of America 
from Labrador to Virginia In 1553, the ill fated Sir Hugh The 
^^llloughby attempted to force a passage along the north of ^ 
Europe and Asia, the successful accomplishment of which 1353^616 
has been reserved for a Swedish savant of our own day 
Sir Hugh peribhed miserably , but his second in command, 
Chancellor, reached a harbour on the White Sea, now 
\rchangel Thence he penetrated by land to the court of 
the Grand Duke of ^^loscow, and laid the foundation of ‘ the 
Russia Company for can*} mg on the overland trade between 
India, Per'sia, Bokhara, and ^Moscow ’ 

Many English attempts were made to find a North w est Lnttr 
passage to the East Indies, from 1576 to 1616 The> have^^^^’^^^ 
left on our modern maps the imperishable names of Frobisher, 

Davis, Hudson, and Baftin Meanwhile, in 1577, Sir Francis 
Drake had circumnavigated the globe, and on his way home 
had touched at Ternate, one of the Moluccas, the king of 
which island agreed to supply the English nation with all the 
cloves which it produced 

The first modern Englishman known to have \isited the Stephens 
Indian Peninsula was Thomas Stephens, m 1579 Willnm 
^lalniesbury states, indeed, that in SS3 Sighelmus of Sherborne, indn, 
sent by King Alfred to Rome with presents to the Pope, pro- ^579 
cteded thence to ‘ India,* to the tomb of St Thomas, and 
brought back jewels and spices But, as alreadv pointed 
out, It by no means follows that the ‘India* of \Ailliani of 

^ For local nonces of tlie Dutch in India, see arlides S \nRAS, P \i a 
KO iLU, CiiiNsiiRAK, NtGAPviAV, Pai k s PibbiCE, etc, 10 their 
tc^pLcme volumes of The /niftrui/ Gjz ttu. ) of India 
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Malmesbury meant the Indian peninsula Stephens (1579) 
\\2ls educated at New College, Oxford, and became rector of 
the Jesuit College in Salsette His letters to hib father are said 
to have roused great enthusiasm m England to trade directly 
i\ith India 

Fitch, In 1583, three English merchants, Ralph Fitch, James Ne\\* 
Leedes, went out to India overland as mercantile 
1583 ^ adventurers The jealous Portuguese thrcu them into i)rison 
at Ormuz, and agiin at Goa At length Newberry settled 
down as a shopkeeper at Goa, Leedes entered the service 
of the Great !Mughal, and Fitch, after a lengthened pere 
ijnnation in Ce>lon, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, and other 
parts of the East Indies, returned to England ^ 

The defeat of the ‘Invincible Armada’ in 15 88, at which 
time the crowns of Spain and Portugal were in union, gave a 
fr^sh stimulus to maritime enterprise m England, and ibu 
successful vov age of Cornelius Houtman in 1596 showed the 
way roind the Cape of Good Hope, into waters hitherto 
monopolized hy the Portuguese 

I nglidi The following paragraph on the earl} histor} of the English 
Com India Companies is condensed, w ith little change, from 

paiut.:. Sir George Birdwood’s officiil report ’ In 1599, the Dutch, 
who had now firmly established their trade m the East, raised 
the price of pepper against us from 3s per lb to 6s and S> 
Jhe merchants of London held a meeting on the 22nd 
September at Founders’ Hall, with the Lord Mi} or in the 
chair, and agreed to form an assocution for the puqioses of 
trading directly with India Queen Eluabeth aKo sent Sir 
John Mildenhall by Constantinople to the Great Muglial to 
apply for privileges for an hnghbh Compan} On the 31st 
December t6oo,'^ the English East India Compan} was in 
corporated by roval charter under the title of* Ihe Governor 
31 -t ht Company of Merchants of London trading to the La^t 

eember Indies,’ The original Company had only 125 shareholders, 
and a capital of ^^70,000, which was raised to ^^400, 000 m 
1612--13, when vo>ages were first undertaken on the joint 
slock account 

Courten's Association, known as * Ihe Assada Merchants,’ 
from a factory subsequently founded b> u in Madagascar, w 

^ Condensed from Report on Old keronh m (h India OJfue, pp 75^77 
^ ( ondtjn‘?cd from lupoit on Old Kecouh in ihc India pp 77 </ Sit/ 

^ \ul>er givc't the date as the 30th Deeemlier, inal)^h oj flu ( ons/fi'/dfon 
if ihe Last India Companv, 1>> fitter Vul^r, \s-mtint Secrctiry to the 
HoiiouraLlc Court of Oneetor>, p ix {I omlon, 1826) 
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established m 1635, but, after a period of internecine rivalry, Later 
was united with the London Company m 1650 In 1654-55, 
the ‘ Company of Merchant Adventurers ’ obtained a charter 1635, " 
from Cromwell to trade with India, but united with the 1655, 
original Company two years later A more formidable rival 
subsequently appeared in the English Company, or ‘ General 
Society trading to the East Indies,* which was incorporated 
under powerful patronage m 1698, with a capital of 2 millions 1698, 
sterling According to Evelyn, in his Hiarj/ for March 5, 

1 698, ‘ the old East India Company lost their business against 
the new Company by 10 votes m Parliament, so many of their 
friends being absent, going to see a tiger baited by dogs* 
However, a compromise was effected through the arbitration 
ot Lord Godolphm^ m 1708 , by which the amalgamation of 1708 
the ‘ London * and the ‘ English * Companies was finally carried Amilga 
out m 1709, under the style of ‘The United Company of Company 
Alerchants of England trading to the East Indies* About 1709 
the same time, the Company advanced loans to the English 
(lOvernment aggregating 200,000 at 5 per cent interest, m 
return for the exclusive privilege to trade to all places between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan ^ 

The early voyages of the Company from 1600 to 1612 areEncrhsh 
distiiiguishtd as the ‘separate vovages,* twelve in number 
1 ne subscribers individually bore the expenses of each voyage, 
and leaped the whole profits I\ith the exception of the 
fourth, all these separate vovages were highly prosperous, the 
pjofits hardly ever falling below 100 j^er cent After 1612, 
thv- voyages were conducted on the joint stock account 

Ihc English were jiromptly ojiposed by the Portuguese 
Hut James Lancaster, even m the first voyage (1601-2), 
established commercial relations with the King of \chin and 1601-06 
It Priaman in the island of Sumatra, as well as with the 
Alalaccas, and at Bantam in Java, where he settled a ‘House 
of Trade* m 1603 In 1604 the Company undertook their 
second voyage, commanded by Sir Henry Middleton, who 
extended their trade to Banda and Amboina The success 
of these voyages attracted a number of private merchants to 
the Dusiness, and in 1606, James i granted a licence to Sir 
l^dw^ard Michelborne and others to trade ‘to Cathay, China, 

J ipan, Corea, and Cambay a* But Michelborne, on arriving 

* Under the award of Lord Godolphm, In the Act of the 6th of Queen 
Annt, in 1708, cip 17 Auber*b p \i 

-Mill, //w/ Bnf /W,vol 1 p 151 (ul 1840) An her gives a detailed 
slatcrnuU of these loans, from i;oS lo 1793 , 4 jta/jsis, p xi etc 
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m the East, instead of exploring new sources of commerce 
like the East India Companj, followed the pernicious example 
of the Portuguese, and plundered the native traders among 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago He m this waj 
secured a considerable boot), but bi ought disgrace on the 
British name, and seriousl) hindered the Company’s business 
at Bantam 

In 1608, Captain D Middleton, in command of the 
fifth vo\age, was prevented b) the Dutch from trading at 
Banda but succeeded in obtaining a cargo at Pulo A\ a) In 
this }ear also, Captain Hawkins proceeded from Surat, as 
emo) from James i and the East India Compan), to the 
couit of the Great ^lughal He was graciously received b) the 
Emperor (jih^ngir), and remained thiec jears nt Agra I*' 
1609 Crptam Sharpa) obtained the i;iant of free trade at Aden, 
and a cargo of pepper at Pnaman in Sumatra In 1609, also, 
the Company constructed the dockvard at Deptford, which was 
the beginning, observes Sir William Monson, ‘of the increase 
of great ships m England’ In 1611, Sir Henrv Middleton, 
in command of the sixth vo)age, arrived before Cambav 
He resolutel) fought the Portuguese, who tried to beat him 
off, and obtained important concessions from the Native 
Powti^ In i6io~ii, aEo, CaiAiin Hippon, conimandini^ 
the seventh vovage, established agencies at Masuhpatam, and 
in Siam, at Patania or Patan) on the Malav I’eninsula, 
and at Pcttipollee \\l obtained leave to trade at Surat in 
i6 1 2 

In 1615, tne Com])an)’s fleet, under Captain Best, was 
attacked off Sv\aliy, tht port of Surat, at the mouth of the 
river Tinti, b) an overwhelming force of Poituguese ' But the 
assailants were utterlv defeated in lour enjiagements, to the 
a*>tonishmeiit of the natives, who had huheito tonsulered them 
invmcililc I he first fruit of this decisive victoi) was the 
pre eminence of our factory at Sural, with subordinate agencies 
at Gogra, Ahmadabad, and Camba) i ride was also opened 
with the Persian Gulf In 1614, an agenc) was established 
at Ajmere by Mr Edwards of the Sural factor) llie 
fhicf seat of the Company’s government in \\estcrn India 
remained at Surat until 1684-87, when it was transferred to 
J 3 omba) - 

1 1 or tKi (laic and account of the cngagenjcnt, *.ct horn! ay Ca’-ettetr^ 
Siif PA-i and Broach, voI 11 pp 77 » 78 {i>(>ml>v) (novcinmcnt Press, 1877) 

rirdcr issued, 1684, transfer commenced, 1686, actuall) cimed out, 
1687 homlay Ctu u p 9S 
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In 1615, Sir Thomas Roe was sent by James i as am- 'iir 
bassador to the court of Jahangir, and succeeded in placing 
the Company's trade m the Mughal dominions on a more 
favourable footing In i6i8, the English established a factory 
at Mocha , but the Dutch compelled them to resign all pre 
tensions to the Spice Islands In that year also, the Compan} 
failed in its attempt to open a trade ^ith Dabhol, Baticola, and 
Calicut, through a want of sincerity on the part of the Zamorm 
or Calicut Ri]i In 1619 we were permitted to establish a 
factory and build a fort at Jask, in the Persian Gulf 

In 1619, the ‘Treaty of Defence' with the Dutch, to Treaty 
pre\ cnt disputes betw een the English and Dutch companies, 
was ratified When it was proclaimed in the East, the Dutch ’ 
and English fleets, dressed out in all their flags, and with 
yards manned, saluted each other But the treaty ended in 
the smoke of that stately salutation, and the perpetual strife 
betw’^een the Dutch and English Companies went on as bitterl) 
as ever Up to this time, the English Company did not 
possess an) terntor) in sovereign right m the ‘Indies,’ except 
mg in the island of I antore or Great Banda The island was 
governed b) a commercial agent of the Compan), who had 
under him thirty Europeans as clerks and warehousemen 
Ihis little band, with two hundred and fifty armed Mala)S, 
constituted the onl) force by which it was protected In the 
islands of Banda and Pulo Roon and Roseng)n, the English 
Company had factories, at each of which were ten agents 
At Macassar and Achfn they possessed agencies , the 
whole being subordinate to a head factor) at Bantam in 
Java 

In 1620, the Dutch, notwithstanding the Treaty of Defence, 
concluded the pievious )ear, expelled the English from Pulo by Dutch, 
Roon and Lantore, and in 1621 from Bantam in Java. The 1620 
fugitive factors tried to establish themselves, first at Pulicat, and 
afterwards at Masulipatam on the Coromandel coast, but were 
efiectually opposed by the Dutch In 1620, the Portuguese 
also attacked the English fleet under Captain Shillmge, but 
vvere defeated with great loss From this time the estimation 
in which the Portuguese were held by the natives declined, 
while that of the English rose In 1620, too, the English 
Company established agencies at Agra and Patna In 1622 
they joined w ith the Persians, attacked and took Ormu7 from 
the Portuguese, and obtained from Shdh Abbas a grant in per- 
petuity of the customs of Gombroon This was the first time 
that the English took the offensive against the Portuguese 
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In the same year, 1622, our Company succeeded m reestab- 
lishing their factory at Masulipitam 

The massacre of Amboyna which made so deep an im- 
pression on the English mind, marked the climax of the 
Dutch hatred to us in the eastern seas. After long and bitter 
recriminations, the Dutch seized our Captain Towerson at 
Ambo}n% with 9 Englishmen, 9 Japanese, and i Portuguese 
sailor, on the j 7th February 1623 They tortured the prisoners 
at their tnal, and found them guilty of a conspiracy to surprise 
the garrison The victims were executed in the heat of passion, 
and their torture and judicial muider led to an outburst of 
indignation m England Ultimately, commissioners were ap- 
pointed to adjust the claims of the two nations, and the Dutch 
hid to pay a sum of ;^36is as satisfaction to the heirs of 
those who had suffered But from that time the Dutch 
remained masters of Lintore and the neighbouring islands 
They monopolized the whole trade of the Indian Archipelago, 
until the great naval wars which commenced in 1793 In 
1624 the English, unable to oppose the Dutch withdrew nearly 
all their factories from the Archipelago, the Mali) Peninsula, 
Siam, and Ja\a Some of the factors and 
the island of Lagundv, m the Strait of Sunda, but 
forced b) its unhealthiness to abandon it 

Driven out of the Eastern Archij^chgo by the Dutch, 
and thus almost cut off from the lucrative spice trade, 
the English betook themsehes m earnest to founding settle 
ments on the Indian seaboard In 1625-26, the English 
established a factor) at \rraagaon on the Coromandel coast, 
^‘Ubordinate to Masuhpatam ^ But in 1628, Masulipatam 
was, in consequence of the oppressions of the native go\ emors, 
for a time abandoned in fa\our of Annagaon, which now 
mounted 12 guns, and had 23 factors and agents In 
1629, our factory at Bantam m Ja\a was re established 
as an agency subordinate to Surat, and m 1630, Amiagaon, 
reinforced by 20 soldiers, wa*> al»o placed under the jircsidency 
of Surat In 1632, the Pmghsh factory was reestablished at 
Masulipatam, under a grant, the (lolden hirman,’ from the 
King of Golconda In 1634, by ^fanmin dated hibruary 2, 
the Company obtained from the Great Mughal libert> to 
trade m Bengal But their ships were to resort only to Pippli 


agents retired to 


were 


* rhese bntf tbronological abstracts follow, with a few omissions 
a^llitions and corrections of dates, Sir (icoige JhrdwoodS olficial KtfoU 
ofi the Old Ke(ouU tn the India Office (foil 0* p 83 lor miticts of the 
ludi'^n towns mentioned, se-e the ai leie** m J In, Im/atal CauiUej oj India 
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in Orissa, now left far inland bv the sea. The Portuguese w ere 
m the same year expelled for a time from Bengal 

In 1634-35, the English factory at Bantam in Java was Uant'in 
again raised to an independent presidenc), and an agency 
was established at Tatta, or ‘Scindy’ In 1637, Courten’s 1633 
Association (chartered 1635) settled agencies at Goa, Baticola, 
Karwar, Achi'n, and R^japur Its ships had the >ear before 
plundered some natue \essels at Surat and Diu Ihis act 
disgraced the Company with the Alughal authorities (who 
could not comprehend the distinction between the Company 
and the Association), and dejiressed the English trade with 
Surat, while that of the Dutch proportionately increased 

In 1638, Armagaon was abandoned as unsuited for commerce , Madias 
and in 1639, St George or Madraspatnam (Chennapat 
nam) ^ was founded b> Francis Da\ , and the factors at Armagdon 
were removed to it It was made subordinate to Bantam in 
lava, until raised in 1653 to the rank of a Presidenc\ In 
1640, the Compan> established an agenc) at Bussorah, and 
i factory at Kdiwar Irade having much extended, the 
Company’s )ard at Deptford was found too small for their 
ships, and the) purchased some cop) hold ground at Blarkwall, 
which at that time was a waste marsh, without an inhabitant 
Here the) opened another dockyard, in which was built the 
Royal George, of 1200 tons, the largest ship up to that time 
constructed in England 

Our factory at Hugh' in Bengal was established m 1640, and Ifu^h 
at Balasor in 1642 In 1645 m consequence of professional 
services rendered by Mr (labrid Boughton, surgeon of the 
Hopeiuell, to the Emperor Shah Jahan, additional privileges 
were granted to the Compain , and in 1646, the Governor of 
Bengal, who had also been niedicallv attended b\ Boughton, 
made concessions which pi iced the factories at Balasor and 
Hugh on a more favourable footing In 1647, Courtens 
Association established itb colon) at \ssada, in Madagascar Mada 
In 1652, Cromwell declared war against the Dutch on account 
of their accumulated injuries against the English Compan) 

In 1653, the Pnglish factor) at Lucknow was withdrawn 
No record has been found of its establishment In 1658, the 
Compan) established a factory at Kasimbazar (spelt ‘Castle 
Bazaar’ in the records), and the Inglish establishments in 

^ Bishop Caldwell denves Madras fiom the Telugu madwu, the sur 
rounding wall of a fort Its native name is obtained fiom Chennappa, 
the father in law of the Isayakkur or Chief of Chinglepat Comf^aiatizc 
Uiammar of the Diavidian Langitagi^ , p 10 (ed 
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Bengal were made subordinate to I’ort St George or Madras, 
instead of to Bantam 

In 1661, Bombay was ceded to the British crown as part of 
the dower of Catharine of Bragan/a, but was not delivered up 
until 1665 King Charles ii transferred it to the East India 
Company, for an annual pa>ment of ;^io, in 1668 The seat 
of the Mestern Presidency w as removed to it from Surat m 
1684-87 Ihe Company's establishments in the East Indies 
then consisted in 16S5 of the Presidency of Bantam m Java, 
with Its dependencies of Jambi, Macabsar, and minor agencies 
in the Indian Archipelago , Fort St George and its dependent 
fictories on the Coromandel coast and Bengal , Surat, with 
its affiliated dependenc) ot Bombay , and factories at Broach, 
Ahmadabad, and other places in \\ cstern India , also at 
Gombroon (Bandar Abbas) and Bussorah in the Persian Gulf 
and Euphrates valley In 1661, the factor) at Biliapatam was 
founded In 1663, the English factories established at Patna, 
Balasor, and Kabimbazar were ordered to be discontinued, and 
purchases to be made onl) at Hugh In 1664 Surat was 
pillaged b'v the Maratha Suaji, but Sir George Oxenden 
bra\el> defended the English factory , and the Mughal Ein- 
]ie or in admiration of his conduct, granted the Company an 
exemption from customs for one year 

In 1681 Bengal was separated from Madras, and Mr 
Hodges appointed ‘agent cand goiernor' of the Company s 
afiairs ‘in the Bay of Bengal, and of the fictones subordi 
nate to it, at Kasimbazar, Patna, Halisor, Maidah, and Dicca 
A corporal of approved fidelitv, with 20 soldiers, to be a ^inrd 
to the agent’s person at the factory of Hugh, and to act 
against interloper^ ’ In 1684, Sir lohn Child was made 
‘ Captain - General and Admiral of India ' and ^ir John 
My borne, ice Admiral and Deputy (governor of Boinln\ ’ 
In 1687, the seat of the Presidency was finally transferred from 
Surat to Bombay In 16S6, Kasimba/ar, in common with the 
other Enghbh faetones in Bengal, had been condemned to ton 
fi^^cation by the Nawdb Shaista Khan I he Hugh factory was 
much oppressed, and the Company's business throughout India 
suffered from the wars of the Mughals and Mardthas 

Sir John Child was aiipomted ‘(lOvtrnor-Gencral,'^ with full 
power III India to make war or [icace, and was ordered to 


(icorgt Birdwooifs Repot t on (ht. Old R^cotd of the India 
85, Muotes Ihw title from the mss It is therefore, nominally, a tentury 
airier than i'* usually supposed , but Hastings wa^ the first it il Governor 
Gcntial, 1 77 ? 
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proceed to inspect the Company's possessions m Madras and 
Bengal, and arrange for their safety On the 20th of Decern- Calcutta 
ber 1686, the Company's Agent and Council were forced by 
the exactions of the Muhammadan Governor to quit their 
factory at Hugh They retired down the river to Sutanati 
(Calcutta) Tegnapatam (Fort St David) was founded in this 
year (t686), and definitively established in 1691-92 

In 1687-88, the Company's servants, broken in spirit by the English 
oppressions of the native Viceroy, determined to abandon their [q 
factories in Bengal In 1688, Captain Heath of Resolution, Bengal 
m command of the Company's forces, embarked all its servants 
and goods, sailed down the Hiigli, and anchored off Balasor 
on the Onssa coast Ihey were, however, soon mvited to 
return b> the Emperor, who granted them the site of the 
present city of Calcutta for a fortified factory In 1689, our 
factories at Vizagapatam and Ma^ulipatam on the Madras 
coast were seized by the Muhammadans, and the factors 
were massacred 

But in this same year, the Company determined to consoli- The Corn- 
date their position in India on the basis of territorial so\ ereignt) , 
to enable them to resist the oppression of the Mughals and temtonal 
Marathi With that view, the) passed the resolution, which 
w as destined to turn their clerks and factors throughout India 
into conquerors and proconsuls ‘The increase of our revenue 
is the subject of our care, as much as our trade , 'tis that must 
maintain our force when twenty accidents may interrupt our 
trade , 'tis that must make us a nation m India ithout that 
we are but a great number of interloperb, united by His 
Majest)'s ro)al charter, fit only to trade where nobod) of power 
thinks It their interest to prevent us And upon this account 
It IS that the wise Dutch, 111 all their general advices that 
we have seen, write ten paragraphs concerning their govern- 
ment, their civil and military policy, warfare, and the increase 
of their revenue, for one paragraph they write concerning 
trade' The subsequent history of the English East India 
Company and its settlements will be nurited in the next 
chapter 


The Portuguese at no time attempted to found a Company, 
but kept their eastern trade as a ro)al enterprise and monopolv 
1 he first incorporated Company was the English, established Com 
in 1600, which was quickly fallowed b) the Dutch in 1602 
Ihe Dutch conquests, however, were made in the name of the Dutch , 
State, and ranked as national colonies, not as semi-commercial 
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possessions Next came the French, whose first East India 
Company was founded m 1604, the second, 111 j6ii, the 
third, in 1615, the fourth ( Richelieu *s), m 1642, the fifth 
(Colbert’b), in 1644 Ihe sixth was formed by the union of 
the French East and est India, Senegal, and China Com- 
panies under the name of ^ The Comjiany of the Indies,’ in 
1719 The e\clusi\e pri\ileges of this Corapanj were, by 
the French king’s decree suspended in 1769, and the Com 
pany was finall) abolished b) the National Assembl) in 1796 

Dupleix, the governor of the French factories and posses- 
sions on the Madras coast, fir^t concened the idea of founding 
an Indian Empire upon the rums of the Mughal djnast} , and 
for a time the French nation succes«.full} contended with the 
English for the supremac) in the East The trench settle- 
ments m India are still five m number, with an area of 203 
square miies, and a population of 273,611 souls The brilliant 
history of our great national ruals is summarued under the 
article FRE^CH Possi s->io\s in T/te Impcjial GazetUer of India ^ 
^ ol i\ (2nd edition) 

The first Danish East India Compan} was formed in 1612, and 
the second m 1670 The settlements of Iranquebar and 
Serampur were both founded in 1616, and acquired by the 
English b} purchase from Denmark m 1845 Other Danish 
settlements on the mainland of India weie Porto Novo, with 
Eddova and Holcheri on the Malabar coast Ihe Comjianv 
started by the Scotch m 1695 may be regarded as having 
been still-born Ihe ^Ro)al Compan} of the i’hihppine 
Islands,’ incorporated b} the king of Spam in 1733, had little 
to do with India projier 

Of more importance was * The Ostend Compan), intur- 
porated b} the Emperor of Austria m 1722 f us factors and 
agents being chiefl) }>crsons who had served m the Dutch and 
English Companies ihis enterprise forms the subject of 
Carl}le’s ‘Third ^hadow Hunt’ of the Pmpeior Karl \i- 
*The Kaiser’s Imperial Ostend last India C omj; m} , which 
convulsed the diplomatic mind for seven }cars to tome, and 
made Europe lurch from side to side m a terrific manner, 
jjroved a mere paper Coinjiany, never sent shjj;s, only jiro 
duced Diplomacies, and ‘^had the honour to be Cailyle’s 

* The deed of msUlulion iv dated l7lh l)eceml>er 1722 

^ Iltsfory of /*nedrich If 0 / caUui / jetitn i t/te 0/ta/j by 

Thomas Carlyle, \ol i pp 555 557 ^3rd cd 1859; 
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jncturesquc paragraphs do not disclose the facts The Ostend 
Company formed the one great attempt of the German Empire, 
then with Austria at its bead, to secure a share of the India 
trade It not only sent ships, but it founded two settle- 
ments in India which threatened the commerce of the older 
European Companies One of its settlements was at Coblom Its Indian 

or Covelong, between the English Madras and the Dutch 
t j 7 1 rr^i , , mcnts 

badras, on the south-eastern coast The other was at Banki- 

])ur, or ‘ Bank) -bazaar,’ on the HdgU River, between the 
English Calcutta and the Dutch Chinsura Each of these 
(jerman settlements was regarded with hatred by the English Threaten 
and Dutch , and with a more intense fear by the less successful 
French, whose adjacent settlements at Pondichem on the Ostend 
Madras coast, and at Chandarnagar on the Hdglf, were also Company 
threatened bj the Ostend Company 

So far from the German association being ‘a mere paper 
Company’ never sending ships, as Carlyle supposes, its forma- 
tion was the result of a senes of successful experimental vo}ages 
In 1717, Prince Fugene ordered two vessels to sail for India, 
under the protection of his own passports Ihe profits ofltsexpen 
the expedition led to others in succeeding }ears, and each 
\oyage pro\ed so fortunate, that the Austrian Emperor found 1717-22 
It necessar) to protect and consolidate the property of the 
idventurers b> a charter in 1722 Ihis deed granted to the 
Ostend Company more fai curable terms than any of the other 
huropean Companies enjojed Its capital was one million Their gteu 
sterling, and so great were the profits during its first years 
that Its shares brought in 15 per cent The French, Dutch, 
and English Companies loudly complained of its factories, 
built at their very doors, both on the Hugh River and on the 
Madras coast These complaints were warmly taken up by 
their respectn e Governments in Europe 

For the object which the Emperor Karl vi had in view rohtical 
was political not less than commercial Prince Eugene had 
urged that an India Company might be made to form the Company 
nucleus of a German fleet, with a first-class na\al station at 
Ostend on the North Sei, and another at Fiume or Ineste on 
the Adriatic, Such a fleet would complete the greatness of 
Germany by sea as by land , and w ould render her indepen- 
dent of the Maritime Powers, especially of England and 
Holland The Empire would at length put its ports on the 
Baltic and the Adriatic to a proper use, and would thence- 
iorth exert a commanding maritime influence in Europe 
The existing Maritime Powers objected to this, and the 
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Ostend Company became the shuttlecock of European 
diplomacy for the next fite 5 ears The Dutch and English 
felt themselves particuhrl) aggrieved They pleaded the 
treaties of Westphalia and Utrecht After long and loud alter- 
cations, the Emperor sacrificed the Ostend Compan> in 1727 
to gam the acceptance of a project nearer his heart — the Prag- 
matic Sanction for the devolution of his Imperial hentage 
To sa\e his honour the sacrifice at first took the form of a 
suspension of the Compan)’s charter for se\en }ears But 
the Compam was doomed b> the Maritime Powers Its 
shareholders did not, ho^^e^er, despair Ihey made attempts 
to transfer their European centre of trade to Hamburg, 
Trieste, luscam, and e\en Sweden 

Meanwhile the other European Companies m Bengal had 
taken the law into their own hands Ihev stirred up the 
Muhammadan Government against the new-comers In 
1733, the Muhammadan militaij go\ernor of Hugh picked a 
quarrel, m the name of the Delhi Emperor, with the httk 
(lerman settlement at Bankipur, which lay about tight miles 
below Hugh town on the opposite side of the n\er The 
Muhammadan troops besieged Bankipur^ and the garrison, 
reauc:id to fourteen persons after a despairing resistance 
against overwhelming numbers, abandoned the place, and set 
sail for Europe 1 he Ostend agent lost his right arm b> a 
cannon ball during the attack , and the Ostend Compan}, 
together with the German interests which it represented, be- 
came thenceforward merely a name m Bengal Its chief 
settlement, Bankipur or ‘ Bank) -ba7aar,' has long disappeared 
from the maps , and the author could on]\ trace its existence 
from a chart of the last centur), aided b the records of that 
period, and by personal inquiry on the spot ^ 1 he Ostend Corn- 

pan), however, still prolonged its exi«*tcnce m 1 uropc After 
a miserable struggle, it became bankrupt in 1784, and was 
finally extinguished by the arrangements made at the renew^al 
of the English East India Company's charter in 1793 

What the Emperor of Austria had failed to effect, Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia, resohtd to accomplish Having 
got possession of East Friesland in 1744, he tried to convert 


^ There is an miert sting senes of lal>eUefl The Offenders in the 
India Office See also the Ablie Ka)inl*s History of the Settlements and 
Jrade of the Furopeans in the Fast and 14 'est Indies, Book v (pp 
176-182, \oJ li of the 1776 edition), and the amde BanmpUR on the 
Hugh »i The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
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Its capital, Embden, into a great northern port Among other Asiatic 

measures, he gave his royal patronage to the Asiatic Trading 

Company, started ist September 1750, and founded the pany of 

Bengahsche Handehgesellschaft on the 24th January 

Ihe first of these Companies had a capital of 

but SIX ships sent successively to China only defrayed their Bengal 

own expenses, and yielded a profit of 10 per cent in 

veais Ihe Bengal Company of Embden proved still more geseii 

unfortunate, its existence was summed up in two expeditions schaf% 

which did not pay, and a long and costly lawsuit ^ 

The failure of Frederick the Great’s efforts to secure for Their 
Prussia a share m the India trade, resulted to some extent 
from the jealousy of the rival European Companies m India 
i he Dutch, French, and English pilots refused to show the Dutch and 
way up the dangerous Hugh river to the Embden ships, 
any other not belonging to powers already established in of the 
India It IS due to the European Companies to state that in 
thus refusing pilots to the new -comers, they were carrying outpamcb 
the orders of the Native Government of Bengal to which they 
v^ere then strictly subject ‘If the Geiinans come here,’ the The 
^awab had written to the English merchants on a rumour 
the first Embden expedition reaching India, ‘it will be very against the 
bad for all the Euroj^eans, but for you worst of all, and you PrubMan^ 
will afterwards repent it, and I shall be obliged to stop all 
V our trade and business Therefore take care that these 
tierman ships do not come ’ ‘ God forbid that they should 

come,’ was the pious response of the President of the English 
Council , ‘ but should this be the case, I am in hopes they 
will be either sunk, broke, or destroyed ’ 

Ihey came nevertheless, and some years later the English English 
Court of Directors complain that their Bengal servants 
anxious to trade privately with the Embden Company ‘If trade 
any of the Prussian ships,’ wrote the Court, ‘want the ^^ual 
assistance of water, provisions, or real necessaries, they are to company 
be supplied according to the customs of nations in amity one 
with the other But you are on no pretence whatsoever to 


* These dates are taken from Cailyle’s Fredt^nck the Greats voJ iv pp 

36/1 3^8 1864) Carlyle’s account of the Embden Companies is un 

iortunatel} of slight historical \alue 

- The commercial details of these Companies are given by the Abbe 
Uaynal, &p cit n pp 201, 202 

^ Despatch from the Calcutta Council to the Court of Directors, dated 

6tli September 1754, para ii , r 1 

* Letter from the Nav\ab of Mursliadabad Bengal Consultations of iptU 

August 1751 
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have any dealings with them, or give the least assistance in 
their mercantile affairs ’ ^ The truth is that the German Corn- 
pan} had effected an entrance into Bengal, and found the 
French, English, and Dutch merchants quite willing to trade 
with It on their jirnate account But the German in\est- 
ments were made without experience, and the Embden Conv 
pany was before long sacrificed by the Prussian king to the 
exigencies of his European diplomac} 

The list nation of Europe to engage iii maritime trade with 
India was Sweden ^\hcn the Ostend Corniianv was sus- 
jiended, a number of its servants were thrown out of eni- 
])lo\menL Mr Henry Koning of Stockholm, took advantage 
ot their knowledge of the Fast, and obtained a charter for 
the * Swedish Compam,’ dated 13th Tune 1731 This Corn- 
pan} was reorganized in 1806, but did little , and after many 
troubles, disappeared from India 

Such 15 a summar} of the efforts ]>} European nations to 
obtain a share in the India trade The Portuguese failed, 
because the\ attempted a task altogether be}ond their strength , 
the conquest and the comcrsion of India Iheir memorials 
are the epic of the I usiad, the death roll of the Inquisition, 
*^11 indigent half caste population, and three decaved patches 
of terntor) on the Bomba} coast i he Dutch failed on the 
Indian cont nent, because their trade was ba^cdon a monoi>oly 
which It was iinpo'ssible to maintain, except b} great and 
costly armaments iheir monopoK, however, still flourishes 
in their isolated island dominion of Java i he 1 rench failed, 
m spite of the brilliancy of ihcir arms and the genius of theT 
generals, from want of steadv suppoit at home Iheir ablest 
Indian servants fell victims to a corrupt ( oiirt and a (aieless 
people Iheir surviving settlements disclose that talent for 
(areful administration which, but for French monarchs and 
their ministers and their mistresses, might have been di:^- 
pla}ed throughout a wide Indian hmjure 

The German Companies, whether Austrian or Prussian 
were sacrificed to the diplomatu neeessities of their roval 
jiatrons m Europe, and to the dependence of the (rerman 
states m the wars of the last century upon the Maritime 
Powers But the German people has never abandoned the 
struggle ihe share in the Indian tride which JVussun King 

1 Letter fjom the Court of Director^* to (he ( ilcutta Counnl, March 25, 
1756 pan 71 
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and Austnan Kaiser failed to grasp in the i8th centurj, has 
been gradually acquired by German merchants in our own daj 

important part of the commerce of Calcutta and Bombay Re\i\al of 
IS now conducted by German firms , German mercantile agents German 
are to be found in the rice districts, the jute districts, the inaia 
cotton districts , and persons of German nationality have rapidly 
increased in the Indian Census returns 


England emerged the pnze-vvinner from the long contest of Causes of 
the European nations for India Her success was partly the cce-^s'm 
good gift of fortune, but chiefly the result of four elements m Ineln 
the national character 1 here was — first, a marvellous patience 
and self-restraint in refusing to enter on tern tonal conquests 
or projects of Indian aggranduement, until she had gathered 
strength enough to succeed Second, an indomitable per- 
sistence m those projects once they w ere entered on and a 
total incapacity, on the part of her servants in India, of 
being stopped b} defeat Third, an admirable mutual con 
fidence of the Compan) s servants in each other in times of 
trouble Fourth, and chief ot all, the resolute support of the 
English nation at home England has never doubted that 
she must retrieve, at whatever strain to herself, every di'^aster 
which ma) befall Englishmen in India, and she has never 
sacrificed the work of her Indian servants to the exigencies of 


her diplomac} m Europe She was the onl} Eurojtan power tivcd 
which unconsciously but absolutely earned out these 
pnnciifles of policy Ihe result of that polic} , pursued during m jndi'i 
two and a half centuries, is the British India of to daj 


Ihe extent to which the chief continental nations of Europe European 
now resort to British India, may be inferred fiom the following ami' 
figures. These figures are exclusive of Europeans in Frencli 
and Portuguese terntorv , and m the Native States Germans 
numbered 655 m 1872, and 1170 in 1881, trench, 631 in 
1872, and 1013 in 18S1 , Portuguese, 426 m 1S72, and 147 
m 1881, Italians 282 in 1872, and 788 in 1S81 , Greeks, 

127 in 1872, and 195 m 1881 , Swedes, 73 in 1872, and 3^7 
in i88i , Russians, 45 in 1872, and 204 in iS8t , Dutch, 

70 in 1872, and 79 in i88i , Norwegians, 58 in 1872, and 
358 in 1881 , Danes, 45 in 1S72, and 126 m 1881 , Spaniards, 

32 m 1872, and 87 m 1881 , Belgians, 20 in 1872, and 180 
in iS8i, Swiss, 19 in 1872, and 87 in 1881, lurlvs, 18 in 
1872, and 3SS in 1S81, Austrians, 53 in 1872, and 296 in 
18S1 
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CHAPIER XV 

HISTOR\ OF BRllISH RULE (1757 TO 1 88 3 A. D ) 

Our fiist The political histor} of the British m India begins m the iSth 
leintoiial centur} with the French \\ ars in the Kama tik lortSt George, 
Matins, the nucleus of Madras, tounded by hrancis Dav in 1639, ^\as 
our earliest possession 1 he French settlement of Pondichem, 
about 100 miles lower down the Coromandel coast, was estab 
Iished m 1674^ and for man\ ^cars the Fnglish and Irench 
traded side b} side w itliout rualr) or territorial ambition Tht 
English paid a rent of 1200 pagodas (^500) to the deputies 
of the Mughal Empire when Aurangzeb annexed the south, and 
on two occasions bought off a besieging arnn b} a hcav) bribe 
^oidern After the death of Aurangzeb m 1707, the whole ot 
Southern India became practical!} independent of Delhi In 
^ * the Deccan Proper, the Nizam-ul Mulk founded a hereditai) 
d\nast}, with Hauiarabad for its capital, which cvercised i 
nominal authorit} o\er the entire south Ihe Karnatik, or the 
lowland tract between the central plateau and the eastern sea 
was ruled by a deput} of the Nizam, known a& the Nawab 
loc-l of \rcot Farther south, Iruhinopoh was the capital of a 
r lfc!> Hindu Raja, Tanj ore formed another Hindu kingdom under 
a degenerate descendant of bnaji Inland, M);5ore was 
graduall) growing into a third Hindu State , while ever> where 
local chieftains, called palegius or vail were m seini incle 
pendent possession of citadels or bill forts These represented 
the fief-holders of the ancient Fiimlu kingdom of \ ijajanigar 
and many of them had maintained a practical independence 
since Its fall in 1565 

Such was the condition of affairs in Southern India when 
war broke out betw^ecn the English and the Trench in Turope 
Ircnth in 1744 Dupleixwasat that time (governor of Pondichcrn, 
^ Madras An Knghsh fleet 

K-irnuiik. first appeared on the Coromandel coast, but Dupleix, by a 
jadjcious present, induced the Nawdb of Arcot to inttriK>st 
and prevent hostilities In 1746, a Ircnch squadron arrued, 
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under the command of La Bourdonnais Madras surrendered First 
almost without a blow, and the only settlement left to the 
English was Fort St David, a few miles south of Pondichern, 174^48 
where Clive and a few other fugitives sought shelter The We lose 
Naw^b, faithful to his impartial policy, marched with 10,000 Madras, 
men to drive the French out of Madras, but was defeated ' 

In 1748, an English fleet arrived under Admiral Boscawen, 
and aHempted the siege of Pondichern, while a land force 
co-operated under Major Lawrence, whose name afterwards 
became associated with that of Clive The French repulsed 
all attacks , but the treaty of Aix-la Chapelle, in the same 
j ear, restored Madras to the English ^ 

The first war with the French w’-as merel) an incident in the Second 
greater contest in Europe The second war had its origin in 
Indian politics, while England and France were at peace 1750-61 
Ihe easy success of the hrench arms had inspired Dupleix 
with the ambition of founding a French empire in India, 
under the shadow of the Muhammadan pow ers Disputed suc- 
cessions at Haidarabad and at Arcot supplied his opportunitj 
On both thrones Dupleix placed his nominees, and posed as 
the arbiter of the entire south Ihe English of Madras, 
under the instinct of self-preserMtion, had supported another 
candidate to the throne of Arcot in opposition to the nominee 
of Duplcix Our candidate wis Muhammad Ali, after- 
wards known m historj asA\'(la-jdh The war which ensued 
between the French and English m Southern India has been 
exhaustuely described by Orme The one incident that Clivers 
Stands out conspicuously is the capture and subsequent 
defence of Arcot b} Clive in 1751 This heroic feat, even 1751 * 
more than the battle of Plassej , spread the fame of English 
^ alour throughout India Shortly afterwards, Clue returned 
to England m ill health, but the war continued fitmlly for 
man) years On the whole, English influence predominated in 
the Karndtik or Madras coast, and their candidate, Muhammad 
All, maintained his position at Arcot But, inland, the French 
were supreme m the Deccan, and they were able to seize the 
maritime tract called ‘ the Northern Circars ’ 

The final struggle did not take place until 1 760 In that 
j^ear Colonel (afterwards Sir Eyre) Coote won the decisi\e ^^60’ 

1 The authontjes for the French and English wars ni Southern India 
are — (0 Orme’s Indostatt, 2 vol« , Madras reprint, 1861,(2) Mill’s 
of BntiKh Indut (etl 1840) , and {3) for the French views of those 
transactions. Colonel Milleson’s admirable History of the French in India 
(1 ondon, Final Shucks of the Fienchm India (London, 1878) 
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Mctory of Wandevash over the French General, Lally, and 
proceeded to invest Pondichern, which was starved into 
capitulation in January 1761 A few months later the hill- 
fortress of Ginjee (Gingi) also surrendered^ In the words 
of Orme ‘That day terminated the long hostilities between 
the two rival European powers m Coromandel, and left not a 
single ensign of the French nation avowed by the authority 
of Its Go\ernmcnt in any part of India ’ ^ 

Mt^anwhile, the narrative of British conquest shifts with 
Ch\ c to Bengal The first English settlement near the Gangetit 
estuary was Pippli in Orissa, at which the East India Corn- 
pan) was permuted to tiade in 1634, five >ears before the 
toundation of Madras Ihe river on which Pippli ‘»tood has 
since silted up and the verj site of the English settlement is 
now a matter of conjecture In 1640 a factory was opened at 
Hdgli, in 1642 at Balasor, and in 1681, Bengal was erected 
into a separate presidenc), though still subordinate to Madras 
1 he name of Calcutta is not heard of in the Compan) s records 
till 1686, when Job Charnock, the English chief, was forced to 
quit Huglibv the deputy of Aurangzeb, and settled lower down 
the river on the opposite bank There he acquired a grant ot 
the three pett} \ illages of Sutanati, Gobindpur, and KaHgh u 
(Calcutta) and founded the original Fort Miliiam in 1696 

At the time of Aurangzeb's de th, m 1707, the Aawab or 
Governor of Bengal was Murshid Kuli khin, known also m 
Turopean historv as Jafar Khan D) birth a Brdhman, and 
brought up as a slave ir Persia, he united the administrative 
ability of a Hindu with the fanaticism of a renegade Hitherto 
the capital of Bengal had been at Dacca, on the eastern 
frontier of the em[are, whence the piratual attitks of the 
Portuguese and of the Arakanese or Maghs (ould be most 
ea^il) checked Murshid Kuli Khan transferred his residence 
lu Murshiddbad, in the immediate neighbourhood of Kasim- 
bazar, which was then the chief emporium of the (langetic trade 
ihe 1 nghsh, the French, and the Dutdi had each factories at 
Ka->iuibazdr, as well as at Dacca, Pjtm, and Maldah But 

^ \ full 'tccouni of Gi\ci i'> gnen, m /ht /upeuai Oaze%er 

Of Indta III hkc manner, the local hMory of each PrcMtUnt), PioMnct, 
o town u treated m the sejnrate aiUclc upon u, and can therefore oid> ht 
very hnefiy summarired here Tims, with rtgard to < ikmii, the reader 
js leftrre^l to article ( Aict ri A in //ic Jmpij ml im- liter oj Jmiia 

* <arme*s Hi lory of Afthlary 7 tamuettofn m JtuMan {1803), Madras 
reprint, vol u p 733 (1861) 
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Calcutta was the head-quarters of the English, Chandarnagar liurojx'vn 
of the French, and Chinsurah of the Dutch 1 hese three settle- 
intnts were situated not far from one another upon reaches of 
the Hdgli, where the river was navigable for sea going ships 
Calcutta IS about 80 miles from the sea, Chandarnagar, 24 
miles b} river above Calcutta, and Chinsurah, 2 miles above 
Chandarnagar Hdgh town, to which reference has so often 
been made, is almost conterminous with Chinsurah, but lies 
one mile above it 

Murshid Kuli Khan ruled over Bengal prosperously for 
twenty one years, and left his power to a son in law and a grand- 
son The hereditary succession w as broken in 1 740 by Ah Vardi Ah Vauli 
Khan, a usurper, but the last of the great Nawabs of Bengal ^74^’^^ 
In his da}s the Maratha horsemen began to ravage the 
country, and the inhabitants of Calcutta obtained permission 
in 1742 to erect an earthwork, known to the present day 
IS the Maratha ditch Ah Vardi Khan died in 1756, and was 
succeeded b} his grandson, Siraj ud-Dauld (Surajah Dow lab), 

1 >outh of only eighteen )ears, whose ungovernable temper 
ltd to a rupture with the Engliiih within tno months after ^ 
hib acces'^ion 

In jiursuit of one of his own family who had escaped 
from his vengeance, he marched upon Calcutta with a large 
arm> Mnn) ot the English fled down the river m their ships 
Ihe remainder surrendered after a brave resistance, and 
were thrust for the night into the ‘Black Hole’ or military jail ‘Blick 
of Fort William, a room about 18 feet squaie, with onl} two 
small windows barred with iron It was our ordinarj garrison 1756 
prison in those times of cruel military discipline But although 
the Nawib docs not seem to have been aware of the conse 
({ucncLS, It meant death to a crowd of 146 English men and 
women in the stifling heats of June \\hen the door of the 
prison was opened next morning, onl) 23 persons out of 146 
rein lined alnt * 

J he news of this disaster fortunately found Clue back again 
It Madras, where also was a squadron of the King’s ships 
undei Admiral Watson Clive and Watson promptl) sailed to 

^ The conttmporar> record of that terrible ni£jht i5> Ilolwell s Narrative 
The oiiginal materials have been carefull> examined, and much luisie 
pre'^cntation has been cleared away b> Dr II h bu'^Ued, in the Calcutta 
J 2 ni^h'^hni(tu ^ <teveral dates, iSSo Ihe site of the * Black Hole has been 
hlcly idenliticd, at the entrance to the lane behind the General Post 
OHite , and the spot has been paved with fine stone (1884) 
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the mouth of the Ganges with all the troops they could get 
together Calcutta vtas recovered with little fighting, and the 
Nawab consented to a peace which restored to the Company 
all their privileges, and gave them ample compensation for 
♦heir losses It is possible that matters might have ended 
thus, if a fresh cause of hostilities had not suddenly arisen 
War had just been declared between the English and French 
in Europe, and Clive, following the traditmns of warfare in 
the Karnatik, captured the Fiench settlement of Chandarnagar 
The Naw^ab Siraj ud-Daula, enraged hy this breach of the peace 
within his dominions, took the side ot the French But Clive, 
acting upon the policy which he had learned fiom Duplux, pro- 
vided himself with a rival candidate (Mir Jafir) to the throne 
Undaunted, he marched out to the grove of Plassey, about 70 
miles north of Calcutta, at the h^-ad of 1000 Europeans and 
2000 sepoys, with 8 pieces of artillery Ihe Bengal Vicero} s 
aTm> numbered 35,000 foot and 15 000 horse, vvitn 50 cannon 

Clive lb said to have fought m spite of his Council of 
Mar The truth is, he could scarcely avoid a battle The 
Nawab attacked with his whole arnllcrj, at 6 vm , but Clive 
kept his men well under shelter, ‘lodged in a large greve, 
surrounded with good mud Links ’ \t noon the enemy drew 
off into their entrenched camp for dinner Clive only hoped 
10 make a ‘ succes^^ul attack at night ' Meanwhile, the enem) 
being probablv undressed over their cooking pots, lie sprang 
upon one of the r advanced winch had given hn 1 

fouble, and stormed ‘ an an Jo of their c imj) ’ Several of the 
Vawabb chief officers fell ihe Nawab lumself, dismayed liy 
the unexpected confusion, fled on a camel , his troops dis 
j jerked ill a panic, and Clive found he had won a greit victorv 
Mir Tafars cavalry, which had hoveicd undcuded during the 
battle, and had been repeatedly fired on b) Clivc, ‘to make 
them keep their distance,’ now jomed our cunp, ind the road 
to Murshidabad lay ojicn ^ 

The battle of Plassey was fought on June 23, 1757, an 
anniversary afterwards remembered when the Mutiny of 1S57 
was at Its height History has agreed to adopt this dite as the 
beginning of the British Empire m the I asl But the imme- 
diate results of the victory were c omjiarUively small, and 
several years passed m hard fighting before even the Jkngahs 
would admit the sujicnority of the British arms Por llie 


^ These numbers and the iccount of the battle are taken by the author 
from Clive’s MS Despatch to the Secret ComnulUc , dated 20th JuU 1757 
I - qj jlations are Cbvc s own wor^’:, 
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moment, however, all opposition was at an end Chve, again 
following in the steps of Dupleix, placed Mir Jafar upon the Mir Jafar, 
Viceregal throne at Murshid^Md, being careful to obtain a 
patent of investiture from the Mughal court 

Enormous sums were exacted from Mir Jafar as the price of Pecuniary 
his elevation The Company claimed lo million rupees as com- 
pensation for its losses For the English, native, and Armenian English 
inhabitants of Calcutta were demanded, respectively, 5 million, 

2 million, and i million rupees , for the naval squadron and the 
arm), 2J million rupees apiece The members of the Council 
received the following amounts — Mr Drake, the Governor, 
and Colonel Clive, as second member of the Select Com- 
mittee, 280,000 rupees each Colonel Clive also received 
200,000 rupees as Commander-in Chief, and 1,600,000 rupees 
^as a private donation,^ ^fr Eecker, Mr Watts, and Major 
Kilpatrick, 240,000 rupees each, besides ‘private donations,* 
amounting in the case of Mr Watts to 800,000 rupees The 
gratifications of a personal Lharacter, including the donation 
to the troops and the fleet, aggregated ;£i,2 38,575 whiK 
the whole claim amounted to ;£^2,697,75o Ihe English stil 
cherished extravagant ideas of Indian wealth But no funds 
existed to satisf) their inordinate demands and they had to be 
contented with one half the stipulated sums Even of this 
reduced amount, one third had to be taken in jewels and 
plate, there being neither coin nor bullion left 

At the same time, the Nawab made a grant to the Com Grant of 
pany of the '^ammdari or landholder’s rights ov er an cxtensiv e 
tract of country round Calcutta, now known as the District gams, 
of the Twent) four Parganas Ihe area of this tract was 882 
sejuare miles In 1757 the Compan) obtained only the 
zammdari rights — it, the rights to collect the cultivators’ 
rents, with the revenue jurisdiction over them The superior 
lordship, or light to receive the land tax, remained with the 
Nawab But m 1759 this also was granted bv the Delhi 
Pmperor, the nominal Suzerain of the Nawab, in favour of 
Chve, who thus became the landlord of his own masters, 
tbc Company Chve was enrolled among the highest nobility 
of the Mughal Empire, with the lank of commandei of 6000 
foot and 5000 horse, and a laige allotment of land near 
Calcutta, in 1759 

This military fief, or Clivers jdgiry as it w^as called, subse- 
quently became a. matter of inquiry in England Lord Clive’s 

' For a full statement of the personal donations, see Mill’s History oj 
hntuk hidia^^di ui pp 367, 368 (\\ ilson ed 1840) 
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claims to the property as feudal Suzerain over the Compan> 
were contested in 1764. On the 23rd June 1765, when he 
returned to Bengal, a new deed was issued, confirming the 
unconditional jdgtr to Lord Clive for ten jears, with reversion 
afterwards to the Comjmny in perpetuit} This deed, having 
received the Emperors sanction on the 12th August 1765, gave 
absolute validity to the original jdgir grant in favour of Lord 
Clive It transferred, in reversion, to the Company the 
1 went} -four Pargands as a perpetual property based upon a jd^/ 
grant The sum of Rs 222,958, the amount at which the land 
was assessed when first made over to the Company in 1757, 
was paid to Lord Clive from 1765 until his death in 1774, 
when the whole propnetarv right reverted to the Compan) ^ 
Clive fast In 1758, Clive was appointed b} the Court of Directors the 
^,7 first Governor of all the Compam’s settlements m Bengal- 

175^ » 

' For a full account of the dificrent gran^A -ind the pov^cl«^ gianted b} 
them see Iluntei s ul 4Lroitni of B n^at^ \ol i (IWFNTV tOUK 

r\R(\\\<;hpp 19,20 

^OOVERNORs AND GoV ERNOR'< OtNEI \I OF INDIA INDER llir E\SI 

INDIV CUMIANV, 1758-1858 


1758 lord Chve, Governor 
1760 Mr Z IlohvelJ /cw ^ 
1760 Ml \ansUart 
1765 Lord Clive (Accond time) 
1767 Harry \ereKt 
1769 John Caitier 
1772 \\ arren Hastings (fir^t Gov ei 
nor General, 1774) 

1785 Sir John Maepherson if 0 

iem ) 

1786 Marquib of Cornwallis 
1793 ^ir John Shoie (Lord levi 

mouth) 

1798 Sir Alured Clad e {pio icm ) 
1798 I-ord Mormngton (MiirjiUA 
W eJlesley ) 

1 805 Marquis of Comw alhs Second 
time) 


1 805 Sir George f > vriow (/; 0 U m ) 
1807 Earl of Mill to 
1 8 13 Earl of Mona, Marquis of 
IlastingA 

1823 John Adam {pio Urn ) 

1S25 I Old AmberAt 

1828 Mi Lutterworth ISay ley 

it hi ) 

1S2S Lord Wilham Cavendish 
Bentinck 

1835 SirChas MetcaIfi,,afterwardA 
Lord Metcalfe {pro Um ) 
i8j6 harl of Auckland 
1842 f* id of hllenborough 

1844 \iscount ilardingv 

1845 Lari (afurw arils Marquis) of 

Dalhousie 
1856 I-arl Canning 
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1S58 Farl Canning 

1862 Lari of Elgin 

1863 SirR Najiier, afterwards Lord 
Napier of M agdala (pio tern ) 

1863 Sir William Denison (pio 
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1864 Sir John Lawrence (Lord 

Lawrence) 


1869 1 arl of Ma}o 
1872 Sir John Strachey (ptotem ) 
1872 Lord Napier of Merchistoun 
(pro iem ) 

I 1872 Earl of Northhfo^^ilv 
I 1876 Earl of L> non 
1880 Marquis of Ripon 
I 1884 Lord Duffenn 
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Two powers threatened hostilities On the west, the Sh^hzida 
or Imperial prince, knov^n aftervvards as the Emperor Shah 
Alam, with a mixed army of Afghans and Marithas, and 
supported b> the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, was advancing his 
own claims to the Province of Bengal In the south, the 
influence of the French under Lally and Bussy was over 
shadowing the British at Madras 

The vigour of Clive exercised a decisive effect in both direc- 
tions Mir Jafar was anxious to buy off the Shah/ada, who had 
already invested Patnd But Clive marched in person to the scattcib 
rescue, with an army of only 450 Europeans and 2500 sepo>s, 
and the Mughal army dispersed without striking a blow Clive 
also despatched a force southwards from Bengal under Colonel overcomes 
horde, in 1 759, which recaptured Masulipatam from the trench, 
nnd permanenth established British influence throughout the ^ 
Northern Circars, and at the court of Haidaribad He next 
attacked the Dutch, the only other European nation who 
iiiiglit yet pro\e a ri\al to the English He defeated them defeau 
both b> land and water, and their settlement at Chmsurah 
exwtcd thenceforth only on sufferance 

] 10m 1760 to 1765, Cli\e was in England He hid left 
no sy‘>tem of government 111 Bengal, but merely the tradition 
that unhmiied sums of money mignt be extracted from the 
natives, b) the terror of the English name In 1761, it was 
found expedient and profitable to dethrone Mir Jafar, the 
P^nglish Nawab of ]Murshidabad, and to substitute his son 
in law, Mir Kasim, in liis place On this occasion, besides X t im 
private donations, the English received a grant of the three 
Districts of Bardwin, Midnapur, and Chittagong, estimated to 
yield a net revenue of half a million sterling But Mir Kasuii 
soon began to show a will of his own, and to cherish dreams 
of mde])endLnce He retired from Murshidabad to Monghyr 
a strong position on the Ganges, commanding the only means 
of communication with the north-west There he proceeded 
to organize an army, drilled and equipped after European 
models., and to carry on intrigues with the Nawab ^^azlr of 
Oudh He resolved to try his strength with the English, and 
lound a good pretext 

I he Company’s scivants claimed the privilege of carrying 
on their private trade throughout Bengal, free from inland 
dues and all imposts The assertion of this claim caused Mir Kasim 
affrays between the customs officers of the Naw^ab and fhe 
native traders, who, whether truly or not, represented that Engh^i 

V or V 1 2 R 
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they were acting on behalf of the ser\ ints of the Company 
The Na^^ab alleged that his civil authority was everywhere set 
at nought The majority of the Council at Calcutta would 
rot listen to his complaints The Governor, Mr Vansittart, 
and ^"larren Hastings, then a junior member of Council, 
attempted to effect some compromise But the controversy 
had become too hot The Nawab’s officers fired upon an 
English boat, and forthwith all Bengal ro^e m arms Two 
thousand of our sepo^s were cut to pieces at Patnd, about 200 
Englisjhmen, who there and m various other paits of the 
ProMnee fell into the hands of the Muhammadans, were 
massacred ^ 

But as soon as regular warfare commenced, Mir Kasim met 
with no more successes His trained regiments were defeated 
in two pitched battles by iMajoi Adams, at Gheriah and at 
Udhandla (Oode) nullah) and he himself took refuge with the 
Xawab ^\azir of Oudh, who refused to deluer him up Ibis 
led to a prolongation of the war Shah \lam, who had suc- 
ceeded his father as Delhi T mperor, and Shuja ud-Daula the 
Xawab ^\azir of Oudh united their forces, and threateiiLd 
Patnd, wh ch the Em^lish had recovered A more formidable 
danger appeared in the hnglish camp, in the form of the first 
sepo> mutinx I his was cpellcd b} Alajor (afterwards Sir 
Hectoi ) Munro, w ho ordered 24 of the ringleaders to be b]ov\ n 
from guns — ai old Mughal jiunishment In 1764, Major 
Alunro won the decisive battle of Baxar, which laid Oudh at 
the feet of the conquerors, and brought tlie Mughal Lmpeior 
a suppliant to the Pnglibh cam]) 

Meanwhile, the Council at Calcutta md twice found the 
opportunity the> loved of selling the government of Bengal 
to a new Xawab But in 1765, Clive (now Baron Clive of 
Plassey m the peerage of Ireland) arrived at Calcutta, as 
(rovernor of Bengal for the second time Iwo landmarks 
stand out m his policy First, he sought the substance, 
although not the name, of territorial power under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor Second, he desired 
to purify the Company's service, by prohibiting illicit gams, 
and by guaranteeing a reasona])le ])ay from honest sources 
In neither respect were his plans carried out by his immediate 
successors But the beginning of our Indian rule dates from 

1 The massacre of Patna is ckscnl cd in sufficient clctnil imckr 'irticle 
Patna District in 'Jhe Jmpeitui Ga^/cer of Imiia, and m Hunters 
Stalisiital Account of %ij\ xi ]>}> 71 ct Scf/ 
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this second governorship of Clive, as our military supremacy 
had dated from his victory at Plassey 

Clive landed, advanced rapidly up from Calcutta to Allah- CUve’s 
abcid, and there settled in person the fate of nearly half of oa^getic^^ 
India. Oudh was given back to the Nawab Wa^ir, on condi- valle), 
tion of his paying half a million sterling towards the expenses 
of the war The Provinces of Allahabad and Kora,^ forming 
the greater part of the Doab, were handed over to Sh^h Alam, 
the Delhi Emperor, who in his turn granted to the Company 
the diwani or fiscal administration of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, with the jurisdiction of the Northern Circars Aj^gnijah 
])uppet Nawab was still maintained at Murshid'lbad, with an 1765 
cuinual allowance from us of ^^600,000 Half that amount, or 
about ;?^3oo,ooo, we paid to the Emperor as tribute from 
Bengal^ Ihus was constituted the dual system ot Govern- 
ment, by which the English received the revenues of Bengal 
and undertook to maintain the armj , while the criminal juris- 
diction, or nizdniat^ was vested in the Nawdb In Indian 
phraseology, the Company was dtwan^ and the Nawdb was 
n'zam Ihe actual collection of the revenues still remained 
for some years m the hands of native officials 

Clive’s other great task was the reorganization of the Com ChveS 
jjany’s ser\ice All the officers, civil and military alike, 
tainted with the common corruption Iheir legal salaries were oft/ie 
paltry and quite insufficient for a livelihood But the) had ^ 

been permitted to augment them, sometimes a hundred-fold, 1766 
by means of private trade and gifts from the native powers 
Despite the united resistance of the civil servants, and an 
actual mutiny of two hundred military officers, Clive carried 
through his reforms Private trade and the receipt of presents 
were prohibited for the future, while a substantial increase of 
pay was provided out of the monopoly of salt 

Lord Clue quitted India for the third and last time in 1767 
Between that date and the governorship of arren Hastings admim 
in 1 772, little of importance occurred in Bengal beyond the str^uon 
terrible famine of 1770, which is officially reported to ha\e 7 72> 
swept away one-third of the inhabitants Ihe dual system 
of government, established in 1765 by Clive, had proved a 

3 The ‘ Conh * of the E I Company’s records , the capital of an ancient 
Muhammadan governorship, now a deca)ed town m Fatehpur District 
Sec article Kora in Iht Imptrial Gazt^ / of India 

- Jhe exact sums were Sikka Rs 5,386,131 to the Nawab, and bikka 
Ks 2,600,000 10 the Lmpcior 
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failure Warren Hastings, a tried ser\ant of the Com pan), 
distinguished alike for intelligence, for probit), and for know- 
ledge of oriental manners, was nominated Go\ernor by the 
Court of Directors, with express instructions to carry out a 
predetermined senes of reforms In then own words, the 
Court had resolved to ‘ stand forth as and to take upon 

themselves, by the agenc) of their own servants, the entire 
care and administration of the revenues ’ In the execution 
of this plan, Hastings removed the exchequer to Calcutta from 
Murshidabad, which had up to that time remained the revenue 
head-quarters of Bengal He also appointed Eurojicm officers, 
under the now familiar title of Collectors, to svpeiintend the 
revenue collections and pieside m the courts 

Clive had laid the territorial foundations the British 
Empire m Bengal Hastings ma) be said to have created i 
British administration for that Empire 1 he wars forced on 
him by Native Powers m India, the clamours of his masters m 
England for monev , and the virulence of Sir Philip f rancis w ith 
a faction of his colleagues at the Council tabic m C'llcutta, 
retarded the completion of his scheme^ But tlit manuscrqit 
records disclose the patient statesmanship and indomitable 
mduatrv which he brought to bear upon them From 1765 to 
T772 Cinema dual svstem of government, b) corrupt native 
underlmgs and rapacious English chiefs, j)rev ailed 1 hirteen 
3 ears were now spent h) lAarren Hastings in experimental 
efforts at rural administration b) means of English officials 
(1772-85) The completion of the edifice was lett to his sue 
ccssor But Hastings was the administraiivc organizer, as 
Clive had been the territorial founder, of our Indiin Empire 
Hastings' true fame as an Indian ruler rests on hw ulmmi 
strative work He reorganized the Indian service, reformed 
ever) branch of the revenue tolErtions, rreatLci courts of 
justice and some semblance of a police Hislorv remembers 
his name, however not fc;r Ins im,jrovenienis in tlie internal 
administration, but for hi^ bold foreign ])oli(\, inel for the 
crimes into which it led him Prom 1772 to 1774, he was 
Governor of Bengal, from the latter date to 17^)5, he was 
the first Governor General, presiding over a Council nomi 
nated, like himself, under a statute of Parliament known 
as the Regulating Act (1773) in his clomcstie pcjlicy he 
was greatly hampered by the opposition of his colleague m 
council. Sir Philip Francis But in his external relations with 
Oudh, with the Mardthds, and with Haidar Ah, he was 
generally able to compel assent to his views 
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His relations with the native powers, like his domestic His two 
policy, formed a well-considered scheme Hastings bad to 
find money for the Court of Directors in England, whose 
thirst for the wealth of India was not less keen, although more 
decorous, than that of their servants m Bengal He had 
also to protect the Company's territory from the Native 
Powers, which, if he had not destroyed them, would have 
annihilated him An honest man under such circumstances 
might be led into questionable measures Hastings in his 
personal dealings, and as regards his personal gains, seems to 
have been a hi^h minded English gentleman But as an 
Anglo-Indian statesman, he shared the laxity which he saw 
practised by the native potentates with whom he had to deal 
Parts of his policy were \ehemently assailed m Parliament, and 
cannot be upheld by right thinking men It is the object of the 
present summary neither to attack nor to defend his measures, 
but to give a short account of them as a connected whole 

Warren Hastings had in the first place to make Bengal pay 
This he could not do under Clive’s dual s}stem of admimstra 
tion When he abolished that double system, he cut down pa> 
the Nawab’s allowance to one half, and so saved about 
;^i6o,ooo a year In defence of this act, it mav be stated 
that the titular X iwab, being then a minor, had ceased to render 
even any nominal service for his enormous pensioa Clive had 
himself reduced the original ;^6oo,ooo to ^450,000 on the 
accession of a new Xawdb in 1766, and the grant was again 
cut down to ;£^35 o,ooo on a fresh succession in 1769^ Ihc 
allowance had practically been of a fluctuating and personal 
character ^ Its further reduction in the case of the new child- 
Xawab had, moreover, been expressly ordered by the Court 
of Directors six months before Hastings took olhee 

Hastings next financial stioke was the sale of Vllahabad and Sells 
Kora PioMiiccs to the ^Vi/ir of Oudh These Provinces had 
been assigned by Cine, in his partition of the Gangetic valley, 1773 
to the Emperor Shah Alam, together with a tribute of about 
;;^3oo,ooo (26 lakhs of rupees;, in return for the grant of 
Bengal to the Company But the Empeior nad now been 


^ The detailed history of these tniisactions, 'ind a sketch of each of the 
14 Nauabs of Dengal from 1704 to 1^84, mil be found unoer District Mur 
shidabid, \ol ix pp 1 72-195 of llumci s Af-coinit of Bntgal 

- See stpaiatc agru^ments w ith the successive Nawabsof jOth September 
1765, 19th May 1766, and 2ist March 1770, m each of which the grant is 
to ilic N \w xb, w ithout muilion of burs or ‘^uccl'.sois — VltLhl^on s / r^atiej. 
auJ \o\ 1 pp 56-59 (ed 1876) 
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seized by the Marathas Hastings held that His Majesty 
was no longer independent, and that it uouid be a fatal pohc> 
for the British to pay money to the Marathas in Northern 
India, ^hen it ^^as e\ident that they ^^ould soon ha^e to fight 
ithholds them in the south He therefore withheld the tribute of the 
Li^eior’s -^300,000 from the puppet Emperor, or rather from his 
tribute Maratha custodians 

Cli\e, at the partition of the Gangetic a allc) in 1765, assigned 
the Pro\ inces of Allahab id and Kora to the F mperor 1 lie 
Fmperor, now m the hands of the Marathds, had made them 
o\ er to his new masters arren Hastings held that by so 
doing His IMajestj had forfeited his title to these Provinces 
Hastings accoidingl) resold them to the W azir ot Oudh By 
this measure he freed tlie CompanA from a militar\ charge of 
nearly half a million sterling (40 lakh:^ of rupees), and obtained 
a price of over half a million (50 laUiI) for the Compan} 

The Ro The sale induded the loan of the British tioojjs to subdue 
the Rohilla Afghans, who held a large tract in ihost, Piovinccs 
ever since Ahmad Shah’s desolating invasion in 1761 Iht 
Rohillas were foreigners, and had cruelly lorded it over the 
peasantr} ^ Ihej now resisted bravcl), and were crushed with 
the meiriiess sevent) of Asiatic warfare by the A\azir of Oidli, 
aided b} his British troops B) these measures arien Hastings 
bettered the finances of Bengal to the extent ot a million 
sterling a year cn both sides of the account , but he did so at 
the cost of treaties and pensions granted b) his }:>rcdecesSor 
Clive 

1 lunder He further imorov ed the financial position cf the Company 
of Chau by what is known as the plunder of Chait Singh and the 
1780 * Begam of Oudh Chait bingh, the Raja of Bcnarc> had grown 
rich under British protection He resisted the demand of 
Warren Hastings to subsidize a militarj force, and an alleged 
correspondence with the enemies of the British (jovernment led 
to his arrest He escaped, headed a 1 cbtllion, and w as crushed 
His estates were forfeited, but transCrred to his nephew sub 
ject to an increased tribute - 

Hastings The Begam, or Queen Mother, of Oudh was charged with 
abetting the Benares Raja in his rebellion A hcav> fine was 
JY^ram, I'tid upon her, which she resisted to the utmost But after 
17S2 

^ lor the history of the Kohilla Afghans, on whom much snUmiLiit 
hi', been needlf»sly lavished, see article bARHi i v Di'ti Riei, Uu Imperial 
Ou" ttecr of Intiia^ and othci Di-itncts of Kohilkhand 
* See The I mtt) lal GazetUa of India ^ articlc'i bi naui s Ui^ikiei md 

litNARhS LsXAIL 
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cruel pressure on herself and the eunuchs of her household, 
over a million sterling was extorted for the English Company 

On his return to England, Warren Hastings was impeached, Charj^cs 
m 1786, by the House of Commons for these and other alleged t 
acts of oppression He was solemnly tried by the House of 
Lords, and the proceedings dragged themselves out for seven 
\cars (1788-95) They form one of the most celebrated 
btate trials in English history, and ended m a verdict of not 
guilty on all the charges Meanwhile, the cost of the defence 
had ruined Warren Hastings, and left him dependent upon the 
cliarity of the Court of Directors — a charity which never failed 

The real excuse, such as it is, foi some of Hastings’ measures Hastings 
IS that he had to struggle for his very existence , that native 
perfidy gave him his opportunity , and that he used his oppor- 
tune}, on the whole, less mercilessly than a native Vicero) 
would have done It is a poor excuse for the clearest English 
head, and the firmest administrative hand, that ever ruled 
India In his dealings with Southern India, ‘W arren Hastings 
had not to regard solel} the financial results He there appears 
as the gieat man that he reall} was, calm in council, cautious 
of enterpuse, but sw ift in execution, and of indomitable courage 
in all that he undertook 

Ihe Bombay Government was naturall} emulous to follow 
the e\am[)le of Madras and Bengal, and to establish its supre- 
niac) at the Court of Poona b} placing its own nominee upon 
the throne Ihis ambition found its scope m 1775 b} the 
treat} of Surat, by which Raghundth Rao, one of the claimants 
to the throne of the Peshwa, agreed to cede Salsette and 
Bassein to the English, in consideration of being himself 
lestored to Poona. Ihe militar} operations that followed are lirst Mir 
known as the first Maratha war arren Hastings, who m his 
capacity of Gov ernor-General claimed some degree of control 
over the decisions of the Bomba} Government, strongl} dis 
approved of the treaty of Surat But when war actuall} broke 
out, he threw the w hole force of the Bengal arm} into the scale 
One of his fav ourite officers, General Goddard, marched across GocUHrtVs 
the peninsula from sea to sea, and conquered the rich Province 
of Gujarat almost without a blow Another, Captain Popham, 
snatched by storm the rock fortress of Gwalior, which was 
regarded as the key of Hindustan 

1 hese brilliant successes of the Bengal troops atoned for the 
contemporaneous disgrace of the convention of ^^a^gaum m 
1779, when the Marithas overpowered and dictated terms 
to our Bomba) force The war m Bomba} lasted till 1781 
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Treaty of It was closed by the treaty of Salbai (1782), >\Iuch practically 
^782^*’ restored the status quo Raghunath Rdo, the English claimant 
to the Peshwaship, was set aside on a pension, Gujarit 
was restored to the Marathas, and only Salsette, with 
Elephanta and tw^o other small ishiid*?, was retained by the 
English 

Meanwhile, Warren Hastings had to deal with a more lor- 
nndable enemy than the Marat hd confederacy The reck less 
conduct of the Madns Go\ eminent had roused the hostility 
War with both of Haidar Mi of M}sore and of the Ni/am of the Deccan, 
M\sore, thg two strongest Musalman powers in India ihese princes 
* ^ began to draw the !Marathas into an alliance against the English 

I he diplomacy of Hastings won back the Nizam and the 
Marathd Raja of Naapur, but the army of Haidar Ah fell 
like a thundi^rbolt upon the British jiossessions in the Karnatik 
V strong detachment under Colontl Baillie was cut to pieces 
at Pollilore, and the Mysore ca\alr> ravaged the country ujj 
to the walls ot Madras For the second time the Bengal 
arm}, stimulated bv the energ} of Hastings, saved the honour 
of the English name He dc'^jiatched Sir E}re Coote, the 
victor of Wandewash, to relieve Madras by sea, with all the 
men ^nd money available, while Colonel Pearse manhed 
south overland to overawe the Raja of Berar and the Ni/im 
Ine war was hotl} contested, for the aged bir E\re Coote had 
lost his energy, and the 'Shsore army was not only well 
disciplined and equipped, but skilfullv handled b) Haidar and 
)eiih of his son lipu Haidar died in 17&2, and peace was find!} 
Vn, ^^1^782 coJ^c^uded v\ith Tipu in 17S4, on the basis of a muiu il 
restitution of all conquests 

^ rd Two }ears later, ^Varreii Hastings was sueceeded by J ord 

Cornwallis, the first English nobleman of rank who undertook 
7^0-93 office of Governor-General of India Between these two 
great names an interval of twenty months took place under 
bir John Maepherson, a ci\il servant of the Company (I eb 
1785 to Sept 1876) Lord Cornwallis twice held the high 
post of Governor-General His first rule lasted from 1786 
to 1 793, and is celebrated for two events — the introduetion 
of the Permanent Settlement into Bengal, and the second 
Mysore war If the foundations of the s}stcin of civil admini 
stratiouwere laid by Hastings, the superstructure was raised 
by Cornwallis It was he who first entrusted criminal juris- 
diction to Europeans, and established the iSiizdmat Sadr 
Aualat, or Supreme Court of Criminal Judicature, at Calcutta 
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It Mas he, also, who separated the functions of the District 
Collector and Judge 

Ihe system thus organized in Bengal Mas afterwards e\ His 
tended to Aladras and Bombay, when those Presidencies also 
acquired territornl sovereignty But the achievement most ^ 
familiarly associated with the name of Cornwallis is the Per- 
manent Settlement of the land revenue of Bengal During 
four years, 1786-90, he laboured, with the help of an able 
Bengal civilian, John Shore, to arrive at the facts of the 
case A\arren Hastings had introduced, unsuccessfully and 
only for a period, a fi\e } ears' settlement of the land revenue 
Lord CornMallis, after three }ears of inquiry and of provisional 
measures, introduced a ten years' or ‘ decennial ' settlement The l)e 
(1789-91) Up to this time, the revenue had been collected 
jiretty much according to the old Mughal s>stera Ihement, 
zamuidars^ or Government farmers, whose ofhee alMa}s tended ^ 7 ^ 9-91 
to become hereditar), were recognised as having a right to 
(ollect the revenue from the actual cultivators But no 
])nnciple of assessment existed, and the amount actually 
realized varied greatl) from }ear to )ear Hastings seems to 
have looked to experience, as acquired from a succession of 
(juinquennial settlements, to furnish the standard rate of the 
luture Irrancis, on the other hand, Hastings' great rival, 
advocated the fixing of tne State demand in perpetmt} The 
same view recommended itself to the authorities at home, Tenod nf 
])artly because it would place their finances on a more stible 
basis, partly because it seemed to identifv the zamindar with 
the landlord ot the Imglish s}stcm of property Accordingh, 
Cornwallis took out with him ir 17S6 instructions to introduce 
a Permanent Settlement 

Ihe pioccss of assessment began m 17S9, and terminated in Ihe Ter 
1791 No attempt was made to measure the fields or calculate 
the out turn, as had been done b> Akbar, and as is now done orJSenj^vi, 
wlienever settlements are made in the Briti&h Provinces Th«. 
amount to be paid in the future was fixed b} rLference to what 
had been paid m the past At first the settlement was called 
decennial, but 111 1793 it was declared permanent for ever 
Ihe total assessment amounted to Sikka Rs 26,800,989, or 
about 3 millions sterling for Bengal Lord Cornwallis carried 
the scheme into execution , but the praise or blame, so far as 
details ire concerned, belongs to Sir John Shore, afterwards 
J^ord 'leignmouth, a civil servant, whose knowledge of the 
country was unsurpassed in his time Shore would have pro- 
ceeded more cautiously than Cornwallis’ preconceived Eng\isl[i 
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idea of a proprietar} bod}, and the Court of Directors’ haste 
after fixity, permitted ^ 

Second 'Xhe second M)sore war of 1790-92 is noteworthy on two 
accounts Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, led the 

1790 92 British army in person, with a pomj) and a magnificence 
of supply which recalled the campaigns of Aurangzcb 1 he 
U\o great southern powers, the >«izam of the Deccan 
and the Maratha confederaev, cooperated as allies of the 
Jhitish In the end, lipu Suit in submitted when Lord 
Cornwallis had commenced to beleaguer his capital He 
a^iced to )ield one half of his dominions to be divided 
among the ahies, and to pa) 3 millions sterling towards 
the cost of the war Ihese conditions he fulfilled, but 
e\er afterwards he burned to be revenged upon his Lnghsh 
con([uerorb 


Ml Tolm The period of Sir John Shores lule as Governor General, 
fiora 1793 to 179S, was uneventful In 179S, Lord Morning- 
ton, better known as the Marquis of Mellcsle), arrived in 
India, alread) inspired with imperial projects which were 
destined to change the map of the countr) Mornington was 
the friend and favourite of Pitt, from whom he is thought 
to have derived his far-reaching political vision, and his 

Mai.jiii>s of antipath} to the French name From the first he laid down 
as his guiding ]jnnciple, that the English must be the one 
paramount jiower in the peninsula, and that native jinncts 
could only retain the insignia of sovereignty b) surrendering 
their political independence Ihehistor} of India since his 
time has been but the gridual development of this polic>, 
which received its finishing loudi when Queen Vietorii 
was proclaimed Empress of India on the 1st of January 

1877^ 

] icnth lo frustrate the possibiht) of a French invasion of India, 
IccI b> Napoleon in person was the governing idea of 

i79J>-iboo 


* The Permanent Settlement will be referred tom grcnler delail, and 
IN practical working exhibited, under the Administniue th-ipter 

An admirable account of Lord A\elleslej s policy vmH be found m the 
Despatch of the Governor General m Council to tin. Secret ( omnuttee 
of tiic Court of Directors, datui I ort Willnui, 12th April 1S04 i hi> 
lie-tpatch extends to 791 paragraphs, and cover's all the great Indian ques 
lion'* of that eventful jjeriotl It was i>rinted b) John Siockdale, Pieca 
dill), m 1805, a quarto volume, entitled, of all the Lvents ami 

7 lansaciions toht h have taUii place in Jndia, etc It will continue to 
form the most authentic record of any Go\einor GeneraMnp of India, 
until the seal ij* taken off Lord Dalhoiuie’i* long closed dnius 
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Wellesley’s foreign policy France at this time, and for many 
years later, filled the place afterwards occupied by Russia in 
the imagination of English statesmen Nor was the danger so 
remote as might now be thought French regiments guarded 
and overawed the Nizam of Haidarabad Ihe soldiers of 
Sindhia, the military head of the Maratha confederacy, were 
disciplined and led by Prcnch adventurers Tipii Sultan of 
Mysore earned on a secret correspondence with the French 
Directorate, allowed a tree of liberty to be j-lanted in his 
dominions, and enrolled himself in a republican club as 
‘Citizen Tipu’ The islands of Mauritius and Bourbon 
afforded a con\ enient half way rendezvous for French intrigue 
and for the assembling of a hostile expedition Abo\e all, 
Napoleon Buonaparte was then in Eg}pt, dreaming of the 
conquests of Alexander , and no man knew m w hat direction 
he might turn his hitherto unconquered legions 

Wellesley conceived the scheme of crushing for ever theindnbe 
hiench hopes m A^ia, by placing himself at the head of 
great Indian confedcnc) In Lower Bengal, the conquests 1798 , 
of Clive and the policj of barren Hastings had made the 
English paramount Before Lord ^Vellesle}’s arrival, our 
power was consolidated from the seaboard to Benares, high the 
up the Gingetic valle} Be}ond our frontier there, the Nawab ^ ’ 
AVazir of Oudh had agreed to pay a subsidy for the aid of 
Bn ush troops 1 his sum in 1797 amounted to ^£760^000 a 
)ear, and the Nawab, being always in arrears, entered into 
negotiations for a cession of terntorv m lieu of a cash pa)- 
ment In 1801, the treat) of Lucknow made over to the British 
the doa/f, or ferule tract between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
together with Rohilkhand In Southern India, our possessions m the 
were cluefl) confined in 1798, before Lord \\ ellesle), to the 
coast Districts of Madras and Bomba) 

W ellesle) resolved to make the British supreme as far as Delhi Lord W el 
in Northern India, and to compel the great powers of the south 
to enter into subordinate relations to the Compan) ’s gov eminent 
ihe intrigues of the native princes gave him his opportunit) 
for carrying out his plan without breach of faith The time 
had arrived when the Fnglish must either become supreme 
in India, or be driven out of it Ihe Mughal Empire was 
completely broken up , and the swa) had to pass either to 
the local Muhammadan governors of that Empire, or to the 
Hindu confederacy represented by the Mardthas, or to the 
British Lord ellesle) determined that it should pass to the 
British 
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His work jn Northern Indn wis at first easy By the 
treaty of Lucknow in 1801, he made us territorial rulers as far 
as the heart of the present North c stern Pro\inces, and 
established our political influence in Oudh Bejond those 
limits, the noithern Inanches of the Marathas i)ractically 
held sway, with the pujipet Emperor m their hands Lord 
AAellesle} left them untouched for a few }ears, until the 
Second jSIaratha war (1802-04) him an oppoitunity for 
dealing effectuely with their nation as a whole 

In Southern India, lord Wdlesley quickly perceived 
that the Muhammadan Nizam at Haidarabad stood in 
nted of his protection, and he converted him into a useful 
follower throughout the succeeding struggle Ihe other 
Muhammadan power of the south Tipu Sultan of M}Sore, 
could not be so easdy handled Lord A\ ellesley resolved to 
crush him, and had ample pro\ ocation for so doing 1 he thn d 
])Ower of Southern India — namelv, the Hindu ^^Faiatha con- 
iederac> — was so loosel) organized that Lord ellesley seems 
at first to have hoped to live on terms with it \\hen several 
vears of fitful alliance had convinced him that he had to 
choose between the supremacy of the Muathab or of the 
Britis 1 in Southern India, he did not hesitate in his decision 

Lord Mclltble) first addressed himself to the weakest of 
tile three southern powers, the Nizam at Haidarabad Here 
he won a diplomatic success, which tuintd a possible rival into 
a subservient all} The Irench battalions at Haidarabad 
were disbanded, and the Xi/am bound hini'^elf b} treaty^ not 
to take any European into his service without the consent of 
the English Government,— a clause since inserted m every 
leading engagement entered into with Native Powers 

A\eIIes]ev ne\t turned the whole wculu c;f his resources 
against lipu, whom Cornwallis had defeated, but had not ‘sub- 
dued 1 ijju's intrigues with the Frenc h weie laid bare, and he 
was given an opportunity of adherng to the new subsidiary 
system On his refusal, war was dechr^d, and \\elLsle} came 
down m viceregal state to Madras to organize the expedition m 
person, and to watch over the course of events One I nglish 
army marehed into M}sore from Madris, aecompinied by a 
contingent from the Nizam \nother advanced from the 
western coast 1 ipu, after a feeble resistance in the field, retired 
into Sermgapatam, and, when his cay)ital was stormed, died 
fighting bravely in the breach, 1 799 Since the battle of Plassey 

‘ Dated 1st September 1798 — Aitchison’s /td'us ami Ln 
\<>\ V ]}['> 173 176 Fl) 1876; 
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no event had so greatly impressed the native imagination as Fall of 
the capture of Senngapatam, which won for General Harris a ^am”f799 
jieerage, and for Wellesley an Irish Marquisate 

In dealing with the territories of Tipd, Wellesley acted wnth 
moderation The central portion, forming the old State of 
M}sore, was restored to an infant representative of the Hindu 
Rajds, l^hom Haidar Ah' had dethroned, the rest of Tipd’s 
dominions was partitioned between the Nizam the Mardthas, 
and the English At about the same time, the Karnduk, or 
the part of South-eastern India ruled by the Nawdb of Arcot, 
and also the principality of lanjore, were placed under direct 
Ilritish administration, thus constituting the Madras Presidency 
almost as it has existed to the present day The sons of the 
slam Tipu were treated by Lord \\ ellesley with paternal tender- 
ness They recencd a magnificent allowance, with semi royal 
establishment, first at Vellore, and afterwards in Calcutta 
Ihe last of them, Prince Ghulam Muhammad, was long well 
known as a public spirited citizen of Calcutta, and an actue 
Justice of the Peace He died only a few years ago (about 
i^>77) 

Ihe Marathas had been the nominal allies of the English The AHi 
in both their wais with Iqm But they had not rendered 
active assistance, nor woic they secured to the English 
Side as the Nizam now was The Maratha powers at this 
time were five in number The recognised head of the con 
federtcy was the Peshwa of Poona, who ruled the hill country 
of the Western Ghats, the cradle of the Mardtha race 1 he 
fertile Province of Gujarat was annually harried by the horse- 
men of the Gaekwdr of Baroda In Central India, two militarv 
kadtrs, Sindhia of Gwalior and Holkar of Indore, alternately 
held the iirecminency Towards the east, the Bhonsla Rija 
of Nagfiur reigned from Bei ir to the coast of Orissa 

Wellesley laboured to bung these several Maratha powers Wei 
w ithin the net of his subsiJnry sy 5>tem In 1802, the neceb&ities 
of the Peshwa, who had been defeated by Holkar, and driven the Mir 
as a fugitive into British terntorv , induced him to sign the 
trealv of Bassein By this he plecTgcd himself to the British 
to hold communications with no Power, European or Native, 
csccpt ourselvtb He ako granted to us Districts for the 
maintenance of a subsidiary force This greatly extended the 
English territorial influence in the Bombay Presidency But 
It led to the second Marathd war, as neither Smdhia nor 
the Raja of Nigpur would tolerate the Pcshwa*s betrayal of 
Marith i independence 
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The campaigns which followed are perhaps the most 
glorious m the history of the British arms in India 1 he 
general plan, and the adequate provision of resources, were due 
to the Marquis of elksle} , as also the indomitable spirit 
which refused to acknowledge defeat The armies were ltd 
b> Sir Arthur llellesle\ (afterwards Duke of ellington), and 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake llellesley operated m the 
Deccan, where, m a few short months, he won the decisive 
Mctories of Assa3e and Argaum, and captured Ahmadnagar 
Lakes campaign in Hindustan was no less brilliant, although 
It has receded less notice from historians He won pitched 
battles at Aligarh and J aswan, and took the cities of Delhi 
and Agra He scattered the French troops of Sindhn, and at 
the same time stood forward as the champion of the Mughal 
Emperor m his hereditary capital Before the end of 1803, 
both Sindhia and the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur sued for peace 
Sindhia ceded all claims to the terutorj north of the Jumna, 
and left the blind old 1 mperor Shah \hm once more under 
Bniish protection 1 he Bhonsla forfeited Oiissa to the 
English, who had alread\ occupied it with a ihing column in 
1803 , and Berar to the Nizam who gained a fresh addition 
bv eaer\ act of com])laisance to the Briti'sh Cioaernment 
I he freebooter TaM\ant Rao Holkar alone remained in the 
field supporting his troops h\ raid'^ thiough Milwa and 
Raiputana The concluding a ears of \Aellesle\s rule were 
occupied with a series of o[)erations igamst Holkar, which 
brought little credit on the Biitibh name The dii>aslrous 
retreat of Colonel Monsem through ( entral India (1804) 
recalled memories of the conxention of \\ argaum, and of the 
destruction of Colonel Bailhe s force hy Haidar VH 1 he 
repulse of Lake m person at the siege of Bhartjiur (Bhurt 
pore) IS memorable as an instance of a Briti'^h arm) m India 
having to turn back with us object unaccoinplislaed (1805) 
Bhartpur was not finally taken till 1827 

Lord Wellesley during his vears of office carried out 
almost every part of his terntonal scheme In Noithcni 
India, Lord Lake’s campaigns, 1803-05, bi ought the North- 
Western Provinces (the anatni Mai//i} a Jcs/ia) under British 
rule, together with the custody of the pu])pet Emperor llie 
new Districts were amalgamated with those previously acquired 
from the Nawib Wazfr of Oudh into the ‘Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces ’ Ihis partition of Northern Indi i remained 
till the Sikh wars of 1845 and 1848-49 gave us the Punjab In 
South-eastern India, we have seen that Lord W^elleslc>’s con- 
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quests constituted the Madras Presidency almost as it exists 
at this date In South-western India, the Peshwa was reduced 
to a vassal of the Companv But the territories now under 
the Governor of Bombay were not finally built up into their 
present form until the last Marathi war in i8i8 

The financial strain caused by these great operations of 
I ord Wellesley had meanwhile exhausted the oatience of the 
Court of Directors at home In 1805, Lord Cornwallis was Aiarrjiu** of 
sent out as Go\ ernor General a second time, with instructions Corn\^allli. 
to bring about peace at any price, while Holkar was still unsub- 
dued, and w ith Sindhn threatening a fresh war But Cornw^allis 
was now an old man, and broken down in health Travelling 
up to the north-west during the rainy season, he sank and died 
at Ghazipur, before he had been ten weeks m the countr> 

His immediate succe'^sor was Sir George Barlow, a civil Sir Gtorge 
servant of the Compani, who as a loam tejiens had no alter- 
native but to carr\ out the commands of his employers 
Under these orders, he curtailed the area of British temtor\, 
and, in violation of engagements, abandoned the Rdjput chiets 
to the cruel mercies of Holkar and Sindhn During his 
administration, also, occurred the mutiny of the IMadras 
stpo)S at llore (iSo6) which, although promptl} suppressed, 
sent a ‘>hock of insecurit\ throughout the Empire The feeblv 
uonomical pohc} of this interregnum proved a most disastroub 
one But, fortunatel}, the rule soon pasbcd into firmer hand-^ 

lord Minto (ro\ ernor Geiier il fioni 1807 to 1813, con r-olof 
sohdated the conquests which I\ellcsley had acquired His 
onlj military exploits weie the occupation of the island of the 
Mauritius, and the conquest of Java b> an expedition which 
lie accompanied in person Ihe condition of Central India 
continued to be disturbed, but Lord Minto succeeded in pie 
venting any violent outbreaks without himself having recourse 
to the sword Ihc Company had ordered him to follow a 
])olicy of non intervention, and he managed to obe} his ordcis 
without injuring the prestige of the British name Under his 
auspices, the Indian Government opened relations with a nev\ 

Set of foreign powers, by sending embassies to the Punjab, to 
\fghanistan, and to Persia 1 he ambassadors had been trained 
in "the school of AVelltslcy, and formed, peihaps, the most 
illustrious trio of ‘ politicals ^ whom the Indian services have 
produced Metcalfe went as envoy to the Sikh Court of 
Ranjit Singh at 1 ahorc , lilphinstone met the Shah of Afghan- 
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istan at Peshiwar^ and Malcolm was despatched to Persia 
It cannot be said that these missions were fruitful of per 
manent results, but they introduced the English to a new 
set of diplomatic relations, and widened the sphere of their 
influence 

Lord The successor of Lord Minto was the Earl of Moira, better 

?Marquisof by his later title as the Marquis of Hastings Ihe 

Marquis of Hastings completed Lord WellesJeyS conquests 
1S14-23 Central India, and left the Bombay Presidency almost 
as it stands at present His long rule of nine 5 ears, from 
1814 to 1823, was marked b> two wars of the first magnitude — 
namel}, the campaigns against the Gurkhas of Nepal, and the 
last Maratha struggle 

The The Gurkhas, the present ruling race in Nepal, tiacc their 

<^^scent from Hindu immigrants and claim a Rijput origin 
The indgenous inhabitants, called Newars, belong to the 
Indo-Tibetan stock, and profess Buddhism The sovereignt) 
of the Gurknas dates onl} from 1767-68, when thc) 
overran the \alle> of Khatmandu, and graduall> extended 
their power over the hills nnd 'valleys of Nepil Organized 
upon a militar} and feudal basis, they soon became a terror 
to their neighbours, marching east into Sikkim, west into 
Kumaun, and south into the Gangetic plains In the last 
quartei their \ictims weie British subjects (natues of Bengal), 
and It became necessary to check their advance Sir George 
liarlow and Lord Minto had remonstrated m vain, and 
nothing 'was left to Lord Moira but to take up arms 
^epalwal 1 he first campaign of 1814 was unsuccessful After ovtr- 
coming the natural difficulties of a mahnous climate and 
}>recipitous hills, our troops were on several occasions fairl> 
worsted by the impetuous bravery of the htllc GUrkhas, whose 
heav} knives or kukris dealt terrible execution But in the cold 
^ec<>ncl weather of 1814, General Ochterlony, who advanced by wav 
cainj Sutlej, stormed one by one the hill forts which still stud 

the Hiaiala}an Slates, now under the Punjab Government, 
ind compelled the Nepal darbar to sue for peace In the 
following >ear, 1815, the same general made his brilliant 
inarch from Patnd into the lofty valley of Khatmandu, and 
finally dictated the terms 'which had before been rejected, 
Segau^l within a few miles of the capita! By the treat) of Segauli, 

cedes which defines the English relations w^ith Nepal to the present 

day, t\\e Gurkhas withdrew on the south-east from Sikkim , 
and on the south west, from then advanced posts m the OUlet 
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ranges of the Himalayas, \vhich enabled us to obtain the 
health giving stations of Nairn Tdl, Massun, and Simla. 

Meanwhile, the condition of Central India was every year The 
becoming more unsatisfactory The great Marathi chiefs had 
learned to live as princes rather than as predatory leaders * 

But their original habits of lavvlessness were being followed by 
a new set of freebooters, known as the Pindaris. As opposed to 
the Marathas, who were at least a Hindu nationality bound by 
the traditions of a united go\ernment, the Pindaifs were merely 
])lundenng bands, closely corresponding to the free companies 
of mediaeval Europe Of no common race, and of no common Pind-iu 
religion, they welcomed to their ranks the outlaws and broken 
men of all India — Afghans, Marathds, or Jats They repre- 
sented the debris of the Mughal Empire, which had not been 
incorporated by any of the local Muhammadan or Hindu 
])Owers that sprang up out of Us ruins For a time, indeed. 

It seemed as if the inheritance of the Mughal might pass to 
these armies of banditti In Bengal, similar hordes had 
formed themseh es out of the disbanded IMuhammadan troops 
and the Hindu predatory castes But they had been dis 
])erscd under the vigorous rule of barren Hastings In 
Central India, the e\il lasted longer, attained a greater scale, 
and was onl) stamped out b) a regular war 

Tlie Pindan head-quarters were in Mdlwa, but their depre 
dations were not confined to Central India. In bands, some 
tunes of a few hundreds, some*'imes of man} thousands, the\ 
rode out on their fora}S as far as the opposite coasts of Madras 
and of Bomba^ Ihe most powerful of the Pindari captains, Pindan 
Amir Khan, had an organized army of many regiments, 
se\tral batteries of cannon Two other leaders, known as 
Chitu and Karim, at one time paid a ransom to Sindhia of 
^100,000 To suppress the Pindaii hordes, who were sup- 
jiorted by the s) mpath} , more or less open, of all the Marath i 
chiefs, lord Hastings (1817) collected the strongest British 
arin> whuh hid}et been seen in India, numbering 120,000 
men One - h ill open ted from the north, the other half 
from the south Smdhia was o\erawed, and remained quiet 
Amir Khdn disbanded his arm}, on condition of being 
guaranteed the possession of what is now the pnncipalit) of 
lank Ihc remaining bodies of Pindans were attacked in Pimhti 
their homes, surrounded, and cut to pieces. Kanm threw 
himself upon the mere} of the conquerors Chitu fled to 
the jungles, and was killed by a tiger 

In the same \ear (1817) and almost in the same month 
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(jN'ovetnber) as that in which the Pindaris were crushed, the 
three great Marithi powers at Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose separately against the English 1 he Peshwi, Bajf Rao, 
had long been chafing under the terms imposed by the treaty 
of Bassein (1802) A new treaty of Poona, in June 18x7, now 
ireed the Gdekwar from his control, ceded further districts 
to the British for the pay of the subsidiary force, and sub- 
mitted all future disputes to the decision of our Government 

Flphinstone, then our Resident at his Court, foresaw a 
storm, and withdrew to Kiiki, whither he had ordered up a 
European regiment The next day the Residency was burnt 
down and Kfrki was attacked b} the whole army of the 
Pesrtwa, The attack was bravely repulsed, and the Peshwa 
immediately fled from his capital, Poona A.lmost the same 
plot was enacted at Nagpur, where the honour of the British 
name was sa\ed b> the sepo}& who defended the hill of 
Sitabaldi against enormous odds 

It had now become necessary to crush the Marathas Their 
forces under Holkar were defeated in the following month 
at the pitched battle of Mehidpur All open resistance w as now 
at an end Nothing remained but to follow up the fugitives, and 
to impost, conditions for a general pacification In both these 
duPcs Sir John Malcolm plajed a prominent part Ihe 
dominions of the Peshwa were annexed to the Bombay Prcsi- 
denc), and the nucleus of the present Central Provinces was 
formed out of the territory rescued from the Pindans 1 ht 
Peshwa himself surrender^^d, and was permitted to reside at 
Bithfir, near Cawnpur, on a pension of ji£So^ooo a year His 
adopted son was the infamous Xdna Sahib of the Mutiny ot 

io fill the Peshwa'^ place, as the tiiditionnl head of ihc 
Marathd confederacy, the imeal descendant of Sivaji was brought 
forth from obscurity and placed upon the throne of Satara 
An infant was recognised as the heir of Holkar, and a second 
infant was proclaimed Raja of Nagpur under British guardian- 
ship At the same time, the States of Rdjputdna accepted 
the position of feudatories to the paramount British power 

The map of India, as thus draw n by Lord Hastings, remained 
substantially unchanged until the tune of I.ord Dalhoiisie 
But the proudest boast of I ord Hastings and Sir John 
Malcolm was, not that they had advanced the povmnum, but 
that they had conferred the blessings of peace and good govern- 
ment upon millions who had groaned under the extortions of 
the Marathas and Pindins 
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The Marquis of Hastings was succeeded by Lord Amherst, Mr Adam, 
after the interval of a few months, during which Mr Adam, 
a civil servant, acted as Governor General The Maritha 
war in the Peninsula of India was hardly completed when 
our armies had to face new enemies beyond the sea. Lord Lord 
\raherst’s administration lasted for five years, from 1823 to 
1828 It IS known in history by two prominent events, the ^ 
first Burmese war and the capture of Bhartpur 

For some years past, our north eastern frontier had 
been disturbed by Burmese raids Burma, or the country \nciemt 
which fringes the western shore of the Bay of Bengal, 
and runs up the valley of the Irawadi, has a people 
of 7 ibeto - Chinese origin, and a history of its own 
Tradition asserts that its civilisation was introduced from 
the coast of Coromandel, by a people who are supposed 
to preserve a trace of their origin in their name of Taking 
(r/ relingana) However this may be, the Buddhist 
religion, professed by the Burmese at the present da}, 
certainly came from India at a very early date Waves 
of invasion from Siam on the south, and from the wild 
mountains of China in the north, have passed over the land 
These conquests were marked by the wanton and wholesale 
barbarity which seems to characterize the Tibeto-Chmese race, 
but the civilisation of Buddhism survived ever} shock, and 
flourished around the ancient pigodis European travellers 
m the isth century visited Pegu and Tenasserim, which they Burma 
describe as flourishing seats of maritime trade During the ^5^^ clu 
P ortuguese predominance m the East, Arakaii in Northern 
Burma became an asylum for desperate European adventurers 
With their help, the Arakanese conquered Chittagong on the 
Bengal seaboard, and (under the name of the IMaghs) became 
the terror of the Gangetic delti About 1750, a new Burmese 
dynasty arose, founded by Alaung-paya or Alompra, with its 
capital at Ava Alompra’s successors ruled Independent Burma 
until Its annexation to British India in t886 ^ 

The dynasty of Alompra, after having subjugated all Bunn e-.e 
Burma, and overrun (1800) Assam, which was then an 
pendent kingdom, began a series of encroachments upon the ludia 
British Districts As they rejected ail peaceful proposals 
with scorn, Lord Amherst was at last compelled to declare 
war in 1824 Little military glory could be gained by beating First Bli- 
the Burmese, who were formidable chiefly from the pestilential "g^® 

1 For the history of Burma, see the articles Birma, Pritisii, and 
Bukmv, InDEIENUEM, in r/u Impiial itaT^tUa of Indta 
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character of their countr) One expedition with gunboats 
proceeded up the Brahmaputra into Assam Another marched 
by land through Chittagong into Arakan, as the Bengal 
sepo}s refused to go by sea A third, and the strongest, sailed 
from Madras direct to the mouth of the Irawadi Ihe war 
was protracted over two years After a loss to us of about 
20,000 lives, chieflv from disease, and an expenditure of 
;^i4 000,000, the King of Ava signed, in 1826, the treaty of 
Yandabii B) this he abandoned all claim to Assam, and 
ceded the Protinces of Arakan and Tenassenm, already in the 
militar> occupation of the British He retained the whole 
valley of the Iraviadi, down to the sea at Rangoon 

The capture of Bhartpur in Central India b) Lord Comber- 
mere, m January 1827, wiped out the repulse which Lake had 
receued before that city in January 1805 A disputed suc- 
cession led to the British intervention Artillery could make 
little impression upon the massive walls of mud But at last 
a breach was effected b> mining, and the city was taken by 
storm, thus removing the popular notion throughout India that 
It was impregnable — a notion which had threatened to become 
a political danger 

The next Gov ernor General was Lord B illiam Bentinck, 
who had been Governor of Madras twenty )eaTs earlier, at the 
time ol the mutin> of Vellore (1806) His seven 5 ears' rule 
(from 1828 to 1835) IS not signalized by an) of those victories 
or extensions of territory by which chroniclers measure the 
growth of an Empire But it forms an epoch in administrate e 
reform, and in the benign process by which a subject popula- 
tion is won over to venerate as well as to dread its alien 
rulers The modern histor) of the British in India, as btne 
volent administrators, ruling the country with an eye to 
the good of the natives, may be said to begin with Lord 
William Bentinck According to the inscription upon bis 
statue at Calcutta, from the pen of Macaula) ‘ He abolished 
cruel rites , he effaced humiliating distinctions , he gave liberty 
to the expression of public opinion, his constant study was 
to elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations 
committed to his charge ' 

I ord William Bentinck 's first care on arrival m India 
was to restore equilibnum to the finances, which w^ere totter- 
ing under the burden imposed upon them by the Burmese 
war This he effected by three senes of measures — first, by 
reductions in permanent expenditure, amounting to i J million 
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sterling a year , second, by augmenting the revenue from lands 
which had surreptitiously escaped assessment , third, by duties 
on the opium of Malwd He also widened the gates by which 
educated natives could enter the service of the Company 
Some of these reforms were distasteful to the covenanted 
service and to the ofticers of the army But Lord William 
^^as staunchly supported by the Court of Directors and b> the 
Whig Ministry at home 

His tno most memorable acts are the aboLtion of sati, or AWition 
widow-burning, and the suppression of the ^/lags At this 
distance of time it is difficult to realize the degree to which * 
these two barbarous practices had corrupted the social system 
of the Hindus European research has clearly pro\ed that 
the text in the Vedas adduced to authorize the immolation 
of widows, was a wilful mistranslation 1 But the practice had 
been enshrined in Hindu opinion by the authority of cen 
tunes, and had acquired the sanctity of a religious rite The 
Emperor Akbar prohibited it, but failed to put it down The 
early English rulers did not dare to violate the religious 
traditions of the people In the 3 ear 1817, no less than 700 
widows are said to ha\e been burned ali\e in the Bengal 
Presidency alone To this day, the holy spots of Hindu 
pilgrimage are thickly dotted with little white pillars, each 
commemorating a sa^i In spite of strenuous opposition, both 
from Europeans and natives, Lord illiam Bentinck carried a 
regulation in Council on the 4th December 1829, by which 
all who abetted sati were declared guilt} of ‘ culpable homicide ' 

1 he honour of suppressing t/iagt must be shared betw^een Snppres- 
Lord William Bentinck and Captain Sleeman T/iags were'^y^^^^^ 
hereditary assassins, who made strangling their profession 
They travelled in bands, disguised as merchants or pilgrims, 
and were sworn together by an oath based on the rites of the 
bloody goddess Kill Between 1826 and 1835, as many as 
1562 t/iai^s w^ere apprehended in different parts of British India^ 
and, by the evidence of approvers, these abominable brother- 
hoods were gradually stamped out 

7 wo other historical events are connected with the admini- Kenewil 
stration of Lord William Bentinck In 1833, the Charter of ” g 
the East India Company was renewed for twenty jears, bu 
upon the condition that the Company should abandon its 
trade and permit Europeans to settle m the country At the 
same time, a fourth or *Law^ member^ was added to the 
Governor General s Council, who might not be a servant of the 
1 Vide anfe, chap i\ p 78 
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Com pan} , and a Commission was appointed to revise and 
codify the law Macaulay ^as the first Law-member of 
Council, and the first President of the Law Commission 

In 1830-31, It was found necessary to take the State of 
Mysore under British administration It continued so up to 
March 1881, when it was restored to native government In 
1834, the frantic misrule of the Rdji of Coorg brought on a 
sharp and short war Ihe Raja Lingirdj was permitted to 
retire to Vellore, then to Benares, and finally to England, where 
he died The brave and proud inhabitants of his mountainous 
little terntor} decided to place themsehcs under the swa) 
of the Company This was the only annexation effected b^ 
Lord ^\llllam Bentinck, and it was done ‘in consideration of 
the unanimous wish of the people ’ 

Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe succeeded Lord 
\\vUum as senior member of Council His short term of 
office IS memorable for the measure which his predecessor 
had initiated, but which he carried into execution, for givinc 
entire iibert} to the press From this time the Indian Goiern- 
ment lost the power of deporting journalists who made them- 
sehes formidable b) their pens Public opinion in India, as 
well as the express wish of the Court of Directors at home 
pointed to Metcalfe as the fittest person to carry out the 
polic\ of Bentinck, not provisional!}, but as (jovernor General 
for a full term 

Part} exigencies, however, led to the appointment of I ord 
Auckland From this date commences a new era of war and 
conquest, which may be said to have lasted for twent} 
}ears All looked peaceful until I ord \uckland, prompted 
by his evil genius, attempted by force to jilace Shah Shujj 
upon the throne of Kibul , an attempt conducted with gross 
mismanagement, and ending in the annihilation of the British 
garrison placed in that city 

For the first time since the days of the Sultans of Gharnf 
and Ghor, Afghanistin had obtained a national king m 1747 
in Ahmad Sh^h DuranL This resolute soldier found his 
opportunity in the confusion which followed the death of the 
Persian conqueror, Nadir Shih Before his own decease in 
1/73, Ahmad Shih bad conquered a wide empire, from Herdt 
to Peshdwar, and from Kashmir to Smd His intervention on 
the field of Pdnfpat (1761) turned l>ack the tide of Mardtha 
conquest, and replaced a Mughal Emperor on the throne of 
Delhi But Ahmad bhdh never cared to settle down in India, 
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and alternately kept state at his two Afghan capitals of Kdbul 
and Kandahar 1 he Durdnf kings were prolific m children, 
who fought to the death with one another on each succession 
At last, in 1826, Dost Muhammad, head of the powerful 
Barakzai famil}, succeeded m establishing himself as ruler of 
Kabul, with the title of Amir, w’^hile two fugitive brothers of 
the Durani line were living under British protection at Ludhiana, 
on the Punjab frontier 

The attention of the English Government had been directed Our earl> 
to Afghan affairs ever since the time of Lord Wellesley, who 
feared that Zaman Shah, the Afghdn Amir, then holding his court Kabul, 
at Lahore (1800}, might follow in the path of Ahmad Shdh, *^^37 
and overrun Hindustan The growth of the powerful Sikh 
kingdom of Ranjit Singh effectually dispelled these alarms 
Subsequently, m 1809, while a French invasion of India was 
still a possibility to be guarded against, Mountstuart Elphmstone 
was sent by Lord Minto on a mission to Shah Shuji to form a 
defensive alliance Before the year expired, Shah Shuja had 
been driven into exile, and a third brother, IMahmud Shah, was 
on the throne In 1837, when the curtain rises upon the 
drama of English interference in Afghanistan, the usurper 
Dost Muhammad, Barakzai, was firml) established at Kabul Bo^t Mu 
HiS great ambition was to recover Peshawar from the Sikhs 
When, therefore, Captain Alexander Burnes arrived on a 
mission from Lord Auckland, with the ostensible object of 
opening trade, the Do^t was willing to promise everything if 
only he could get Peshawar 

But Lora Auckland had another and more impoitant 
object 111 view At this tune the Russians were adv ancing Russnn 
rapidly in Central Asia, and a Persian arm), not without 
Russian support, was besieging Hcrdt, then as now the ’ 
bulwark of Afghanistan on the west A Russian envoy 
was at Kabul at the same tune as Burnes The lattei 
was unable to satisfy the demands of Dost Muhammad in tht 
matter of Peshdwar, and returned to India unsuccessful Lord 
Auckland forthwith resolved upon the hazardous plan of 
placing a more subservient ruler upon the throne of Kabul 

Shah Shujd, one of the two exiles of Ludhiana, was selected 
for the ]iurpose At this time both the Punjab and Sind 
were indej^endent kingdoms Sind was the less powerful of 
the two, and accordingly a British army escorting Shah Shuji 
made its way by that route into southern Afghanistan through 
the Bolan Pass Kandahar surrendeied , (yhazni was taken bv 
storm Dost Muhammad fled across the Hindu Kush, and 
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Shib Shuja was triumphantly led into the Bala Hissar at Kabul 
xn August 1839 After one more brave struggle, Dost Muham« 
mad surrendered, and was sent to Calcutta as a State prisoner 

But although we could enthrone Shah Shujd, we could not 
win for him the hearts of the Afghans To that nation he 
seemed a degenerate exile thrust back upon them by foreign 
arras During two }ears, Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British The catastrophe occurred m 
Xoiember 1841, ^\hen our Political Agent, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, x\as assassinated in the city of Kabul Ihe troops 
m the cantonments were under the command of General 
Elphinstone (not to be confounded with the able civilian and 
historian, the Hon Mountstuart Elphinstone) Sir A\illiam 
Macnaghten was the political officer Elphinstone, an old 
man, pro>ed unequal to the responsibilities of the position 
IMacnaghten was treacherously murdered at an interMew with 
the Afghan chief Akbar Khan, eldest son of Dost Muhammad 

After lingering amid disgraceful dissensions and with 
fatal indecision m their cantonments for two months, the 
British army set off in the depth of w inter, under a fallacious 
guarantee from the Afghdn leaders, to lind its wav back to 
India through the passes hen they started, they numbered 
4000 lighting men with 12,000 camp followers A single sur 
Mvor, Dr Brjcion, reached the friendly walls of Jaldlabad, 
where Sale was gallantly holding out The rest perished m 
the snowy defiles of Khurd Kabul and Jagdalak, from the 
knives and matchlocks of the Afghans, or from the effects of 
cold A few prisoners, chief!} women, children, and officcr^, 
were considerately treated b} the orders of ^kbar Khan 

The first A.fghan enterprise, begun m a spirit of aggression, 
and conducted amid disagreements and mismanagement, had 
ended m the disgrace of the British arms 1 he real loss, which 
amounted only to a single garrison, and cost fewer soldiers 
than many a victor}, was magnified bv the horrors of the 
winter inarch, and by the completcncbS of the anmhilaliore 

^\ithm a month after the news reached Calcutta, Lord 
Auckland had been superseded by Lord h Ilenborough, whose 
first impulse was to be satisfied with drawing off m salety the 
garrisons from Kandahar and Jalilabid But bolder counsels 
were forced upon him General Pollock, who was marching 
straight through the Punjab to relieve Sale, was allowed to 
penetrate to Kabul (general Nott, although ordered to with 
draw from Afghanistan, resohed to take Kabul on the way ' 
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1 ord Ellcnborough gave his commands m well-chosen words, 
which would leave his Generals responsible for any disaster ^ 

General Nott took that responsibility, and instead of retreating 
south-east to the Indus, boldly marched north in nearly the 
opposite direction to K^bul After hard fighting, the t\v 0 British 
forces, under Pollock and Nott, met at their common destina- 
tion at Kibul City m September 1842 Ihe great bazar at 
Kabul was blown up with gunpowder, to fix a stigma upon 
the city , the prisoners were recovered , and the British troops 
marched back to India, leaving Dost Muhammad to take 
undisputed possession of his throne 

The drama closed with a bombastic proclamation from Lord The 
Ellenborough, who had caused the gates from the tomb 
Mahmud of Ghazni to be earned back as a memonal of 1842 
‘ Somnath revenged ' Lord Ellenborough, in his craze for 
historical melodrama, declared these doors to be the ones 
earned away from the spoliation of the Somnd^th temple 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, 1024 \ d 2 The gates were a modern 
forger} , and their theatrical procession through the Puniab 
formed a vainglorious sequel to Lord Ellenborough’s diffidence, 
v\ hile the fate of our armies hung m the balance The his- 
trionic travesty wnich closed the first Kabul war was scarcely 
less distasteful to the serious English mind than the unrighteous 
interference nhich led to its commencement, or the follies and 
Leble cii\ ision of counsels which produced its disasters 

I ord Llknborough, who loved military pomp, had his taste ^md wa>, 
gratified b} two more wars In 1S43, the Muhammadan rulers 
of Sind, known as the Mirs ox Amirs, whose chief fault was 
that they would not surrender their independence, were 
crushed by Sir Charles Napier Ihe \ictor> of Mnnf, in 
which 3000 British troops defeated 20,000 Baluchis, is one ot 
the brilliant feats of arms in -^nglo-Indian histor) But v nlid 
reasons can scarcely be found for the annexation of the 
countr) In the same year, a disputed succession at Gwalior, 
fomented by feminine intrigue, resulted m an outbreak of the 
overgrown arm} which the Sindhia family kept up Peace 
was restored by the battles of Maharijpur and Punniah, at the 
former of which Lord Ellenborough was present in person 

In 1844, lord Ultnborough was retailed b) the Court of 

' Jh Indian ddmimdiaUon of 1 oid Elhnhion^h, his Cont 
Idited by Lord Colchester, 1S74 Lord Lllenboiou^h s 

own I aters, p|) 39, 30, 39, ttc 
- I lU ant , chap \ p 274 
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Directors, who differed from him on points of administration, 
disliked his theatrical display, and distrusted his erratic genius 
He was succeeded by Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardmge, 
who had served through the Peninsular war, and lost a hand 
at Ligny It was felt on all sides that a trial of strength 
between the British and the remaining Hindu power in India, 
the great Sikh nation, drew near 

The Sikhs were not a nationality like the Marathas, but a 
religious sect bound together by the additional tie of military 
discipline They trace their ongin to Nanak Sh£h, a pious 
Hindu reformer, born near Lahore in 1469, before the 
ascendancy of either Mughals or Portuguese in India Nanak, 
like other zealous preachers of his time, preached the abolition 
of caste, the unity of the Godhead, and the obligation of 
leading a pure life ^ From Ninak, ten gurus or apostles are 
traced down to Go\ind Singh in 1708, with whom the sue* 
cession stopped Cruelly persecuted by the ruling Muham- 
madans, almost exterminated under the miserable successors 
of Aurangzeb,2 the Sikh martyrs clung to their faith with 
unflinching zeal At last the downfall of the Mughal Empire 
transformed the Sikh sect into a territorial power It was 
the only political organization remaining m the Punjab The 
Sikhs in the north, and the ^larathas in Southern and 
Central India, thus became the two great Hindu powers who 
partitioned the Mughal Empire Even before the rise of 
Ranjft Singh, offshoots from the Sikh 7 fiisi\ or confederacies, 
each led by its elected sa^dar, had carved out for them 
sehes feudal principalities along the banks of the Sutlej, 
some of which endure to the present daj 

Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the Punjab* and founder of 
the Sikh kingdom, was born m 1780 In his twentieth 
)ear he obtained the appointment of Ciovernor of Lahore 
from the Afghdn Amfr, and formed the project of erecting 
bis personal rule upon the fanaticism of his Sikh countr}- 
mtn He organized their church militant, or ‘the liberated,’ 
into an army under European ofheers, which for steadi- 
ness and religious fervour has had no parallel since the 
‘Ironsides’ of Cromwell From Lahore, as his capital, lit 
extended his conquests south to Mdltan, west to I’Cbhawar, 

* Vide ante, pp 207-8 fht lift ofNanak incl gro\Mh of hib sect arc 
summanzed in articles AviRilbAR and Pu\jvu, Ihi Imperial Gazetteer of 
India The religious aspects of the Sikhs art fully treated m W ilsonV 
Keh^on of iJie Hitulus^ vol 1 pp 267 375 (ul 1862) 

^ / tdv ante, p 314 
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and north to Kashmir On the east side alone he was 
hemmed in by the Sutlej, up to which river the authonty of the 
British Government had advanced in 1804 Until his death, 
m 1839, Ranjit Singh was ever loyal to the engagements which 
he had entered into with Metcalfe in 1809 But he left no 
son capable of wielding his sceptre Lahore was torn by 
dissensions between rival generals, ministers, and queens Its dis 
The only strong power was the army of the Central Com- 
mittee of Generals or khdlsd^ which, since our disaster m 
Afghanistan, burned to measure its strength with the British 
Sepoys The French or European Generals, Avitabile and 
Court, were foolishly ousted by the Sikh commanders, and the 
supreme military command W'as vested m a series of panchdyats 
or elective committees of fi\ e 

In 1845, Sikh army, numbering 60,000 men with 150 Fjr&t 
guns, crossed the Sutlej and m\aded British territory 
Hugh Gough, the Commander-in Chief, together with the 
Governor-General, hurried up to the frontier Within three 
weeks, four pitched battles were fought, at Mildkf, Firozshahr, 
Aliwil, and Sobrion Ihe British loss on each occasion was 
heavy, but by the last victory, the Sikhs were fairly driven 
back into the Sutlej, and Lahore surrendered to the British 
The British, how^ever, declined to annex the prostrate pro- 
vince, but ai)pointed a Sikh protectorate By the terms of 
peace which we then dictated, the infant son of Ranjit, Dhulip Dhuhp 
bingh, was recognised as Rajd, the Jalandhar Do^b, or tract 
between the Sutlej and the Rdvf, was annexed to British terri- 
tory, the Sikh army was limited to a specified number, 

Major Henry Lawrence was appointed Resident, to assist the 
Sikh Council of Regency, at Lahore , and a British force was 
sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of the child R^ja The 
Governor General, Sir H Hardinge, received a peerage, and 
returned to England in 184S 

Lord Dalhousie succeeded The eight years’ rule of this Earl of 
greatest of Indian proconsuls (184S-56) left more conspicuous 
lesults than that of any Governor-General since Clive A 
high-minded statesman, of a most sensitive conscience, and 
earnestly desiring peace, Lord Dalhousie found himself forced 
against his will to fight two wars, and to embark on a policy 
of annexation His campaigns in the Punjab and in Burma 

* The Persian word Ihaluah^ Lterallj *puie’ or ‘sincere,* means m 
Indian official language thero}al exchequer, and hence more loosely the 
hurcau of the central admimstrUiou 
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ended m large acquisitions of territory ^ while Nagpur, Oudh, 
and several minor States also came under British rule But 
I)alhousie’s deepest interest lay in the advancement of the 
moral and material condition of the country His system of 
administration carried out m the conquered Punjab, by the 
two La^vrences and their assistants, is probably the most suc- 
cessful piece of difficult work ever accomplished by English- 
men British Burma h is prospered under our rule not less 
than the Punjab In both cases, Lord Dalhousie himself Hid 
the foundations of our administrative success, ami deser\es a 
large share ot the credit 

Xo branch of the administration escaped his reforming hand 
He founded the Public I\orks Dejiartment, with a view to 
creating the network of roads, railwajs, and canals which now 
cover India. He opened the Ganges Canal, still the largest 
work of the kind in the countr) , and he turned the sod 
of the first Indian railwaj He promoted steam communi 
cation With England %ta tlie Red Sea, and introduced 
cheap postage and the electric telegraph It is Lord Dal- 
housie^s misfortune that these benefits are too often for- 
gotten 111 the recollections of the Mutinv, which followed 
hi«: polic) of annexation, after the firm hand which had re- 
modelled British India was withd'^awn But history is com 
1 elled to record not only that no other Governor-General since 
the time of Lord Ilelleslej had ruled India w.th such splendnl 
success from the military and political point of view, but also 
that no other Governor General had done so much to improve 
the internal administration since the days of arren Hastings 

Lord Dalhousie had not been six months in India before 
the second Sikh war broke out 1 he attempt to govern the 
Punjab by a bikh protectorate broke down I he Council of 
Regency was divided against itself, corrupt and weak Ihe 
(^ueen-Mother had chosen her jiaramour as prime immstcr 
In 1848, the storm broke Two British ofiiccrs were 
treacherously assassinated at Miiltan Ln fortunately, Henry 
Lawrence was at home on sick leave Ihe British army was 
not ready to act in the hot weather, and, dcq^ite the single- 
handed exertions of I leutenant (afterwards Sir Heibert) 
Idwardcs, this outbreak of fanaticism led to a general rising 
of the Sikh confederacies 

Ihe khdhd army again came together, and once more fought 
on even terms with the British On the fatal field ofChilidnwala,^ 
which our patriotism prefers to call a drawn battle, the British 

^ Sceai*iclesCuiLI v\W VI vancICt JUVI,// Imj^ertai Oazeftea of huUa 
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lost 2400 officers and men, besides four guns and the colours 
of three regiments (13th Januar} 1849) But before reinforce- 
ments could come out from England, bringing Sir Charles 
Napier as CommandeMn-Chief, Lord Gough had restored his 
reputation by the crowning victory of Gujrat, which absolutely Gujrat 
destroyed the Sikh army Mdltan had previously fallen , and 
the Afghan horse under Dost Muhammad, who had forgotten 
their hereditary antipathy to the Sikhs m their greater hatred 
of the British name, were chased back with ignominy to their 
native hills The Punjab, annexed by proclamation on the 
29th March 1849,^ became a British Province — a virgin field 
for the administrative talents of Dalhousie and the two 
I awrences Mahardjd Dhulfp Singh received an allowance 
of ;^58 ,ooo a year, on which he now lives as an English 
country gentleman in Norfolk 

The first step in the pacification of the Punjab ^ was a general The 
disarmament, which resulted in the delivery of no fewer than 
120,000 weapons of various kinds. Then followed a settle- 1849 
ment of the land-tax, village by village, at an assessment much Its pacifi 
below that to which it had been raised by Sikh exactions , and 
the introduction of a loose but equitable code of civil and 
criminal procedure Roads and canals were laid out bi 
Colonel Robert Napier (afterwards I ord Napier of Magdala) 

1 he security of British peace, and the personal influence of 
British officers, inaugurated a new era of prosperity, which was 
felt to the farthest corners of the Province It thus liappened 
that, when the Mutiny broke outm 1857, the Punjab remained 
not onl) quiet, but loial 

The second Burmese war, m 1852, arose out of the ill "second 
treatment of some European merchants at Rangoon, and the 
insults offered to the captain of a British frigate v\ho had been 
sent to remonstrate'* The lower vallej of the Irawadi, from 
Rangoon to Prome, was occupied m a few monMis, and as 
the King of A\a refused to treat, it was annexed b} proclama- r>nLi‘>h 
tion on the 20th December 1852, under the name of Pegu, 
to the Provinces of Arakan and Fenassenm acquired m 1826 1852 

Since annexation, the inhabitants of the town of Ran 
goon have multiplied nearly fifteen-fold 7 he trade of this 

^ In terms of the agreement with Maharaja Dlmlip bingh, of same date 
— Aiichison^s ffcahi's and \o\ w p 47 (cd 1876) 

- For the annexation and adminwlntne hi^tor) of the Punjab, see article 
PUNJAP in 7 /$^* Iffif'cnai (fa^ttt€er In ita 

lor further dUn.th, see ailxclc RMA, lAe Ctr^-^fUe/ o/ //hfiu 
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port, which four years after annexation(i857— 5 8) only amounted 
to ;^2, 131,055, had increased to ;^8, 192,025 in 1877-78, and 
to 13, 1 74, 094 m 1883 1 

Its pros The towns and rural parts have alike prospered Before its 
under our 'innexation in 1826, Amherst District was the scene of perpetual 
lule warfare between the Kings of Siam and Pegu, and was stripped 
of inhabitants In February 1827, a Taking chief with 10,000 
followers settled m the neighbourhood of Maulmam, and 
after a few years, a further influx of 20,000 immigrants took 
place In 1855, the population of Amherst District amounted 
to 83,146 souls, m i860, to 130,953, in 1875, to 275,432, 
and in 1881, to 301,086 Or, to take the case of a seaport, 
— in 1826, when we occupied that part of the Province, Akyab 
was a poor fishing village By 1830, it had developed into a 
little town with a trade ^alued at ^7000 In 1879, trade 
exceeded 2 millions sterling, so that the trade of Akyab 
had multiplied itself close on three hundred-fold in fifty 
)ears 

I he Lord Dalhousie’s dealings with the Feudator} States of India 

re\ealed the whole nature of the man That rulers only exist 
for +he good of the ruled, was his supreme axiom of govern- 
ment, of which he gave 0 conspicuous example m his own 
dail) life That British administrate on was better for the 
people than native rule, followed from this axiom He was 
thus led to regard native chiefs from somewhat the same point 
of view as the Scotch regarded the hcrcditarv jurisdictions after 
1745, namely, as mischievous anomalies, to be abolished b} 
evcr)r fair means Good faith must be kept with rulers on 
V-] the throne, and with their legitimate hcir'^ But no false 

.sentiment should preserve dv nasties which had forfeited our 
doc lint ( f . , ^ ^ 

Maj at ’ s>mpatmes by generations of misrule, nor prolong those 
that had no natural successor The ‘ dot tnne of lapse ’ was 
the practical application of these principles, complicated by 
the Indian practice of adoption 

n ndu According to Hindu pm ate law, an adopted son entirely 
Moctnne of pj^ce of a natural son, whether to perform the religious 

a< o|) ion Qf fethcr or to inherit hi& property In all 

respects he continues the persona of the deceased But it was 
argued that, both as a matter of historical fact and as one of 
political expedienc}, the succession to a throne stood upon a 

^ See article Kan GOON, Tne Imperial Gazefteet of Ifidia I or growth of 
trade mother Burmese ports, set aho article A KVAfi, I he Imperial CaulUi^r 
Ind a 
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different footing It was affirmed, not always with a complete 
knowledge of the facts, that the Mughal Emperors had asserted 
an interest m successions to the great fiefs, and demanded 
heavy payments for recognising them It was therefore maim 
tamed that the paramount power could not acknowledge without 
limitations a right of adoption, which might be used as a fraud 
to hand over the hapxJiness of millions to a base-born impostor 
Here came in Lord Dalhousie’s maxim of ‘ the good of the 
governed ' In his mind, benefits to be conferred through 
British administration weighed heavier than a superstitious and 
often fraudulent fiction of inheritance 

The first State to escheat to the British Government m Lapsed 
accordance with these principles was Satara, which had been 
reconstituted by Lord Hastings on the downfall of the Peshwa 
in 1818 The Raji of Satdra, the last lineal representative 01 ^ 
Sivaji, died without a male heir in 1848, and his deathbed adop- 
tion was set aside {1849) In the same year, the independence, 
of the Rajput State of Karauh was saved by the Court of 
Directors, who drew a fine distinction between a dependent 
principality and a protected ally In 1853, Jhdnsl suffered the 
same fate as batara 

But the most conspicuous application of the doctrine of lapse r, 
was the case of Nagpur The last of the Mardtha Bhonslas, *^53 
a dynasty older than the British Government itself, died with- 
out a son, natural or adopted, m 1853 His territories were 
annexed, and became the Central Provinces That } ear also saw 
British administration extended to the Berars, or the Assigned Berai^ 
Districts, which the Nizam of Haidarabad was induced to hand 
over to us as a territorial guarantee for his arrears of subsidi, * ^ 

and for the pay of the Haidardbdd contingent which he per- 
jietually kept in arrtar The relics of three other d> nasties also 
passed away in 1853, although without anj attendant accretion 
to British territory In the extreme south the titular Nawab of 
the Karnatik and the titular Rdji of Tanjore both died with- 
out heirs Their rank and their pensions died with them, but 
compassionate allowances were continued to their families 
In the north of India, Bdji Rao, the ex-Peshwa who had been 
dethroned in 1818, lived on till 1853 in the enjojment of his 
annual pension of ;^8o,ooo His adopted son, Nana Sahib, 
inherited his accumulated sa\mgs, but could obtain no further 
recognition 

Lord Dalhousie annexed the ProMnee of Oudh on different Annexa 
grounds Ever since the Nawab Wazir, Shujd-ud-Dauld, 
received back lus forfeited temtoneb from the hands of lord 1S56 ' 
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Clive in 1765, the existence of his d} nasty had depended 
on the protection of British bavonets ^ Guarded alike from 
foreign invasion and from domestic rebellion, the long line 
of NaTvdbs had sunk mto prnate debauchees and public 
oppressors Their one virtue w i*? steady loyalt) to the British 
Go\ernment The fertile distncts beti\een the (>anges and 
the Gogra, A\hich now support a denser popuhtion than an> 
rural area of the same size on the globe, hnd been groaning for 
generations under an anarchy for Inch each British Governor- 
General felt himself in part responsible W arning after warning 
had been given to the Kawabs (who had assumed the title of 
Shah or King since 1819) that thev must put their house in 
order 

l\hat the benevolent Bentmck and the soldierh Ilardmge 

had onl} threatened, was reserved for I ord Dalhousie, who 

united honesty of purpose with stern decision of character, 

to perform He laid the whole case before the Court of 

Directors, who, after long and painful hesitation, resolved on 

I ord Dal annexation Lord Dalhousie, then on the e\ e of retiring, felt 

housies it would be unfair to leave the perilous task to his sue- 

\iew 01 the 1 1 1 

measure cessor in the first moments of his rule The tard} decision 
of the Court of Directors left him, hov^ever, on!) a few weeks 
to carr) out the w^ork But he solemnly believed that work to 
be his dut) to the people of Oiidh ‘ ith this feeling on ni> 
mind,' he wrote in his private diar>, ‘and m humble reliance 
on the blessing of the Almighty (for millions of Hi:^ creatures 
w ill draw freedom and happiness from the change), I ajiproach 
the execution of this dut}, gravely and not without solicitude, 
but calmly and altogether without doubt ’ 

At the commencement of 1856, the last }ear of hi^ rule, he 
issued orders to General (afterwards Sir James) Outram, then 
Resident at the Court of Lucknow, to assume the direct 
of administration of Oudh, on the ground that ‘the British 
iniu^wa Government would be guiltv m the sight of God ind man if 
It were any longer to aid m sustaining by its countenance an 
administration fraught with suffering to millions ' The pro 
ciamation was issued on the 13th hebruar} 1856 The king, 
^Vajid All, bowed to irresistible force, although he refused to 
recognise the justice of his deposition After a mission to 
England, consisting of his mother, brother, and son, by way of 
protest and appeal, he settled down in the jJeasant suburb of 
Garden Reach near Calcutta iherc he still lives (1885) in 
* For thehiilorjr of Oudh since 1765 and the misrule which comptlkd 
Ik aiJiiexaiion, sec article Otuu, 7 /u Jwj>t 7 uil Cauiitcr of hufm 
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the enjoyment of a pension of ;^i2o,ooo a year Oudh was 
thus annexed without a blow But this measure, on which 
Lord Dalbousie looked back with the proudest sense of 
rectitude, was perhaps the one act of his rule that most 
alarmed native public opinion 

The Marquis of Dalhousie resigned office in March 1856, 
being then only forty-four years of age y but he earned home 
with him the seeds of a lingering illness, which resulted in his 
death in i860 Excepting Cornwallis, he was the first, although Lord P'11 
by no means the last, of English statesmen who have fallen ^ 
victims to their devotion to Indies needs i860 * 

Lord Dalhousie completed the fabric of British rule in India 
The Empire as mapped out by Lord Wellesley and Lord His work 
Hastings, during the first quarter of the century, had received 
the addition of Sind in 1843 Marquis of Dalhousie 

tinally filled in the wide spaces covered by Oudh, by the Central 
Provinces, and by smaller States within India, together with the 
great outl>mg territories of the Punjab on the North-Western 
Frontier, and the richest part of British Burma be;^ond the sea 

The great Governor General w^as succeeded by his friend 
Lord Canning, who, at the farewell banquet in England given Earl 
to him by the Court of Directors, uttered these prophetic 
w'ords, ‘I wish for a peaceful term of office But I cannot 
forget that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud 
may arise, no larger than a man’s hand, but which, growing 
larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and overwhelm 
us with ruin ’ In the following year, the Sepoys of the Bengal The Sepoy 
army mutinied, and ill the valley of the Ganges from Patna to 
Delhi rose in rebellion 


The various motives assigned for the ^lutiny appear made- Causes 
quate to the European mind The truth seems to be 
native opinion throughout India was in a ferment, predisposing 
men to believe the wildest stones, and to rush into action 
m a paroxysm of terror Panic acts on an oriental popula- 
tion like drink among a European mob Ihe annexation 
policy of Lord Dalhousie, although dictated by the most 
enlightened considerations, w^as distasteful to the native mind 
The spread of education, the appearance of the steam engine 
and the telegraph wire, seemed simultaneous disclosures of a 
deep plan to substitute an English for an Indian civilisation 

The Bengal Sepoys thought that they could see farther than Temper 
the rest of their countrymen Most of them w^ere Hindus of 
VOL vi 20^^ 
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high caste, many of them ^ere recruited from Oudh They 
regarded our reforms on Western lines as attacks on Iheir 
own nationality, and they knew at first hand what annexation 
meant They believed it was by their prowess that the Punjab 
had been conquered, and that all India was held The numerous 
dethroned princes, or their heirs and widows, were the first to 
learn and to take advantage of this spirit of disaffection and 
panic rhe> had heard of the Crimean war, and were told 
that Russia was the perpetual enemy of England Our muni- 
ficent pensions had supplied the funds with which they could 
bu^ the aid of skilful intiiguers They had much to gain, and 
little to lose, b) a revolution 

In this cuUcal stale of affairs, of which the Government had 
scant official knowledge, a rumour ran through the cantonments 
The that the cartridges of the Bengal arm} had been greased w ith 
catVnclge'5 affirmed to be part of a 

1857 general plot b} the British Government to dei?troy the religion 
alike of the Hindu and of the Muhammadan SepO) As a 
matter of fact, cow's tallow had been culpabl) and ignorantly 
used Steps were taken to prevent the detihng cartridges fiom 
reaching the hands and mouths of the native army But no 
assurances could quiet the minds of the Sepoys Fires 
occurred nightly in the native lines officers were insulted by 
their men , confidence was gone, and scarcely the form of dis- 
cipline remained 

The events which followed form contemporary annals Any 
narrative of them beyond the barest summarv would involve 
the ciiticism of measures on which history has not yet pio- 
nounced her calm verdict, and would lead to personal praise 
or blame of still living men ^ Each episode of tlie Mutiny is 
treated in The hnpctial GazetUer of Imiicf^ under the town 
or District where it occurred But 11 mav not be out of 
place to mention here, that the outbreak of tht storm found 
The array the native regiments denuded of many of thtir best officers 
ilrtalent^^ The administration of the great Empire, to v\hich Dalhousic 
put the corner-stone, required a larger staff than the cuil 
service could supply The practice of selecting the ablest 
military men for civil posts, which had long existed, received a 
sudden and vast development Oudh, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, British Burma, were administered to a large extent 

1 The Mutiny of 1857 has already a cojiious literature Sir John Kaye's 
I/ntofy Of ihe Sepoy IVar (3 vols ), with jU able and elofiutnt eonunuaiioii 
b) CuUmd MallewMi, C S I ,a5> ///r I/isfoiy 0/ ihc !nd\mi ), 

forms the standard work 
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by picked officers from the Company's regiments Some 
skilful commanders remained , but the native army had never- 
theless been drained of many of its brightest intellects and 
firmest wills at the very crisis of its fate 

On the afternoon of Sunday, loth May 1857, the Sepo>s at Outbreak 
Meerut (Merath) broke into open mutiny ^ They burst into 
the jail, and rushed in a wild torrent through the cantonments, May 1857 
cutting down a few Europeans whom they met They then 
streamed off to the neighbouring city of Delhi, to stir up the 
native garrison and the criminal population of that great city, 
and to place themsehes under the authority of the discrowned 
Mughal Emperor Meerut was the largest military station in \tMeeriit 
Northern India, with a strong European garrison of foot, horse, 
and guns, sufficient to overwhelm the mutineers before ever 
they reached Delhi. But as the Sepoys acted in irrational 
haste, so the British officers, in but too many cases, acted with 
equally irrational indecision The news of the outbreak was 
telegraphed to Delhi, and nothing more was done that night 
At the moment when one strong will might have saved India, 
no soldier in authority at Meerut seemed able to think or act 
The next morning the Muhammadans of Delhi rose, and all that At Delhi 
the Europeans there could do was to blow up the magazine 
V lallvmg centie and a traditional name were thus given 
to the revolt, which forthwith spread like wild-fire through the 
North estern Pro\inces and Oudh down into Lower Bengal 
The same narrative must suffice for all the outbreaks, although 
eacli einsode has its ow n story of sadness and devotion 1 he 
Sepoys rose on their officers, usually without warning, sometiires Spread 
after protestations of fidelit} The Europeans, or persons of 
Christian faith, were frequently massacred occasionally, also, summer 
the w omen and children The jail was broken open, the treasury *^57 
plundered, and the mutineers marched off to some centre of 
revolt, to join in what had now become a national war 

In the Punjab the Sepojs were anticipated by measures of 
lepression and disarmament, carried out by Sir John Lawrence 
and his lieutenants, among whom Edwardes and Nicholson 
stand conspicuous The Sikh population never wavered Loyalty of 
Crowds of willing recruits came down from the Afghan hills 
\nd thus the Punjab, instead of being itself a source of 
danger, was able to furnish a portion of its own garrison for 
the siege of Delhi In Lower Bengal many of the Sepoys 
mutinied, and then dispersed m different directions The 
native armies of Madras and Bombay remained true to their 
^ See article Meerui, T/ie I/n/e lal Ga^tUo of India 
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colours In Central India, the contingents of some of the 
great chiefs sooner or later joined the rebels, but the Muham- 
madan State of Haidarabid was kept loyal by the authority of 
its able minister, the hte Sir Sdlar Tang 

The mam interest of the Sepoy War gathers round the three 
cities of Cawnpur, Lucknow, and Delhi Cawnpur contained 
one of the great native garrisons of India At Bithiir, not far 
off, was the palace of Dundhu Panth, the heir of the last 
Peshwa (a 7 ifey pp 324, 402), who had inherited his savings, but 
had failed to procure a continuance of his pension , and who^e 
more familiar name of Ndna Sahib will e\er be handed down 
to infani} Kx first the Nana was profuse m his professions 
of lo\alty^ but when the Sep05^s at Cawnpur mutinied on the 
6th June he put himself at their head, and was proclaimed 
Peshwa of the Marathas 

The Europeans at Cawnpur, numbering more women and 
children thcan fighting men, shut themselves up m an ill chosen 
hasty entrenchment, where thev heroicallv bore a siege for 
nineteen davs under the sun of a tropical June Everv one 
had courage and endurance to suffer or to die, but the 
directing mind wa^^ again absent On the 27th lime, trusting 
to a safe conduct from the Nana a*? far as A.llahabdd, they 
‘^urrendered, and, to the number of 450, embarked m boats 
on the Ganges Forthwith a murderous fire was opened 
upon them from the river bank Onl} a single boat C'atapcd, 
and but fou^ men, who swam across to the protection of a 
fnendh R'ija, uhimatcK survived to tell the tale The rest 
ot the men were massacred on the spot The women and 
children numbering 125, were reserved for the sinie fate on the 
i5th Julv, when the avenging arm) of Havelork was at hand ^ 

Sir Henry Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, had 
toreseen the storm He fortified and prov I'^ioned the Residency 
at Lucknow, and thither he retired with all the Furopean 
inhabitants and a weak British regiment on 2nd Jul) Two 
dajs later, he was mortally wounded by a shell Whatever 
opinion may be formed of Sir Henry 1 awrence\ capacit> as 
a soldier m his one unfortunate engagement, he clearly per- 
cciv^ed the mam strategic and political points in the struggle 
I^wrtnce had deliberately chosen his position , and the little 
garrison held out under unparalleled hardshijis and against 
enormous odds, until relieved by Havelock and Oulram on 
95th September But the relieving force was itself invested 
by fresh swarms of rebels, and it was not until November that 
* Stearndc f awniuk, Ilu Im/'cnal Ga^ctUcf of India 
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Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Ci>de) cut his way into 
Lucknow, and effected the final deliverance of the garrison ^ 

(i6th November 1857) Our troops then withdrew to more 
urgent work, and did not finallj'- re-occupy Lucknow till March 
1858 

Ihe siege of Delhi began on 8th June, one month after Siegeot 
the original outbreak at Meerut Siege in the proper sense 
of the word it was not, for the British army, encamped on^ept 
the histone ‘ridge,* at no time exceeded 8000 men, while the *^57 
rebels within the w^alls were more than 30,000 strong In the 
middle of August, Nicholson arrived with a reinforcement from Nicholson 
the Punjab , but his own inspiring presence was even more 
valuable than the reinforcement he brought On 14th Sep- 
tember the assault was delivered, and after six dajs’ desperate 
fighting in the streets, Delhi was again won Nicholson fell at 
the head of the storming party Hodson, the intrepid leader 
of a corps of irregular horse, hunted down next day the old 
Mughal Emperor, Bahadur Shah, and his sons The Emperor 
was afterwaids sent a State prisoner to Rangoon, where he 
lived till 1862 As the mob pressed in on the guard around 
the Emperor*s sons, near Delhi, Hodson found it necessary to 
shoot down the piinces (who had been captured uncondition 
all) ) with his own hand ^ 

After the fall of Delhi and the final relief of Lucknow, the Oudh 
war loses its dramatic interest, although fighting went on m reduced 
various parts of the country for eighteen months longer The 
jjopuldtion of Oudh and Rohilkhand, stimulated b) the 
jiresence of the Begam of Oudh, the Nawab of Bareill), and 
Nana Sdhib himself, had joined ihe mutinous Sepojs €n mas^e 
In this quarter of Indn alone, it was the revolt of a people 
rather than the niutinj of an ann} that had to be quelled 
Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Cljde) conducted thev^ Lord 
campaign in Oudh, which lasted through two cold seasons ^ 

Valuable assistance was lent by Sir Jang Bahildur of Nepal, 
at the head of his gallant Giirkhas Town after town was 
occupied, fort after fort was stormed, until the last gun had 
been re-caplured, and the last fugitive had been chased across 
the frontier by January 1859 

In the meanwhile, Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord Strath- Sir Hugh 
mirn), with another army from Bombaj, was conducting 
cquall) brilliant campaign in Central India His most form id India 

^ See article Ll CK^OV\, Thf Imperial Ca- iteer of India 

- See article Pi cm Cn\, ihe imptuai Ga-eihet of India 

^ Sec article Bvreiliv, Ihc Impenal Gaz the of India 
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able antagonists were the disinherited Rdni or Princess of 
Jhdnsi, and Tantii lopf, whose military talent had previously 
inspired Nana Sdhib with all the capacity for resistance which 
he ever displayed The Princess died fighting bravely at the 
head of her troops in June 1858 ^ Tantia Topi, after doubling 
backwards and forwards through Central India, was at last 
betrayed and run down in April 1859 

1 he Compiny^s charter had been granted from time to time 
for periods of twent) }ears, and each renewal had formed an 
opportunity for a national inquest into the management of 
India. The Parliamentary Inquiry of 1813 abolished the 
Compan}’s monopoly of Indian trade, and compelled it to 
direct Its energies in India to the good government of the 
people The Charter Act of 1833 did away with its remaining 
Chinese trade, and opened up administrative offices in India 
to the natives irrespective of caste, creed, or race The Act 
of 1853 abolished the patronage by which the Company filled 
up the superior or co\enan^ed branch of its cimI bervice It 
laid down the principle that the administration of India was 
too national a concern to be left to the chances of benevolent 
nepotism y and that England's representatives in India must be 
chosen openl}, and without favour, from the }OUth of England 

The Mutiny sealed the fate of the East India Company, 
after a life of more than two and a half centuries The 
original Company received its charter of incorporation from 
Elizabeth in 1600 Its political powers, and the constitution 
of the Indian Government, were derived from the Regulating 
Act of 1773, passed by the Ministr} of Lord North By that 
statute the Governor of Bengal was raised to tiie rank of 
Governor-General, and, m conjunction with his Council of 
four other members, he was entrusted v\ith the duty of 
superintending and controlling the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay, so far as regarded questions of peace and war 
a Suprtme Court of Judicature was appointed at Calcutta, to 
which the judges were appom*^ed by the Crown and a power 
of making rules, ordinances, and regulations was conferred 
upon the Governor-General and his Council Next came the 
India Bill of Pitt (1784), which founded the Board of Control, 
strengthened the supremacy of Bengal over the other Presi- 
dencies, and first authorized the historical phrase, ‘ (lovernor- 
Cjtncral-in Council ' 

The new Charter Act which abolished the C omjiany’s 
^ Sec auicle Juan«i, The Impcnal Otrtiker oj India 
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Chinese trade in 1833, introduced successive reforms into the 
constitution of the Indian Government It added to the Act of 
Council a Law-member who need not be chosen from among 
the Company's servants, and was entitled to be present only 
at meetings for making Laws and Regulations It accorded 
the authority of Acts of Parliament to the Laws and Regula- 
tions so made, subject to the disallowance of the Court of 
Directors It appointed a Law Commission , and it gave the 
Governor-General-in-Council a control over the other Presi- 
dencies, in all points relating to the civil or military admini- 
stration The Charter of the Company was renewed for the 
last time in 1853, not for a definite period of years, but only Act of 
for so long as Parliament should see fit On this occasion 
the number of Directors was reduced, and, as above stated, 
their patronage as regards appointments to the covenanted 
civil service was taken a\iay, to make room for the principle 
of open competition 

The Act for the better government of India (1858), which India 
finally transferred the entire administration from the Company 
to the Crown, was not passed without an eloquent protest from Crown, 
the Directors, nor without acrimonious party discussion 111 *858 
Parliament It enacts that India shall be goierned by, and 
m the name of, the Queen of England through one of her 
principal Secretaries of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members The Governor General received the new title of ‘ The 
Viceroy The European troops of the Company, numbering Viceroy ’ 
about 24,000 officers and men, were amalgamated with the 
ro}al service, and the Indian navy was abolished By the 
Indian Councils Act (1861), the Governor-Generars Council, 
and also the Councils at Aladras and Bombay, were aug- 
mented by the addition of non-official members, either natives 
or Europeans, for legislative purposes only By another Act 
also passed in 1861, High Courts of Judicature were constituted 
out of the old Supreme Courts at the Presidenc> towns 

It fell to the lot of Lord Canning both to suppress the India 
Mutiny, and to introduce the peaceful revolution which followed 
It suffices to say that he preserved his equanimity unruffled in 1858-62 
the darkest hours of peril, and that the strict impartiality of 
his conduct incurred alternate praise and blame from partisans 
of both sides Ihe epithet then scornfully levelled at him of 
‘ Clemency ' Canning, is now remembered only to his honour Queen's 
On ist November 1858, at a grand i/arddr hdd at Allahabad, 
he published the Royal Proclamaticn, which announced that nov 1858 
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the Queen had assumed the government of India This 
document, which is, in the truest and noblest sense, the 
!Magna Charta of the Indian people, proclaimed m eloquent 
words a policy of justice and religious toleration , and granted 
an amnesty to all except those who had directly taken part 
m the murder of British subjects Peace was proclaimed 
throughout India on the Sth Jul> 1859 In the following cold 
weather, Lord Canning made a viceregal progress through the 
northern Provinces, to receive ihe homage of lojal princes and 
chiefs, and to guarantee to them the right of adoption 

The suppression of the Mutinj increased the debt of India 
b\ about 40 millions sterling, and the miiitar} changes which 
ensued augmented the annual expenditure by about ro millions 
To grapple with this deficit, a distinguished political economist 
and parhamentar) financier, Mr Tames Milson, was sent out 
from England as financial member of Council He rt- 
orgamzv.d the customs s}:atciu, imposed an income-tax and a 
licence duU, and created a State jiaper currtnc} He died in 
the midst of his splendid ta^k but his name still lives as that 
of the first and greatest finance minister of India The Penal 
Code, originally drawn up b) Macaulav in 1837, passed into 
law m i860j together with Codes of Civil and Criminal Pro- 
cedure m 1861 ^ 

Lord Canning left India in March 1862, and died before 
he had been a month in Fngland His successor, Lord 
Elgin, onl) lived till November 1863 He expired at the 
Himdlajan station of Dharnoala, and there he lies buried 

He was succeeded bj Sir John (afterwards I,ord) Lawrence, 
the saviour of tbc Punjab Ihe chief incidents of Lord 
I^vvrence’s rule were the Bhutan war, followed b} the annexa 
tion of the Bhutan Dwars m 18G4, and the temble Orissa 
famine of 1866 

In a later famine in Bundelkhand and Upper Hindustdn in 
1868-69, I Old Lawrence laid down the princ ijile, for the first 
time in Indian histor), that the officers of the Government 
would be held personall> resjionsible for taking every jKissible 
means to avert death b> starvation An inquirj was conducted 
into the status of the peasantry of Oudh, and an Act was 
passed with a view to securing them m their customary rights 
After a period of fratricidal war among the sons of Dost 
Muhammad, the Afghdn territories were concentrated m the 

1 Oil the subject of Anglo Indian Codificnnon, / anU^ chap iv 
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hands of Sher AH, and the latter was ackno\s ledged as Amir 
by Lord La\^rence A commercial crisis took place m 1866, 
which seriously threatened the young tea industry in Bengal, 
and caused widespread ruin m Bombay Sir John LawTence 
retired in January 1869, after having passed through ever) 
grade of Indian service, from an assistant magistracy to the 
vicero)alty On his return to England, he ^as raised to the 
peerage. He died in 1879, and lies m Westminster Abbe) 

Lord Mayo succeeded Lord La^vrence in 1869, and urged Lord 
on the material progress of India. Ihe Ambald darbdr^ 1^869-72 
at which Sher All was recognised as Amir of Afghanistan, Ambala 
although in one sense the completion of what Lord Lawrence 
had begun, owed its success to lord Ma}0 Ihe Msit 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh m 1869-70 
gave great pleasure to the natu es of India, and introduced a 
tone of personal lo)alty into our relations with the feudatory 
princes 

Lord Mayo reformed several of the great branches of Lora 

the administration, created an Agricultural Department, 

introduced the s}stera of Provincial Finance The impulse to 

local self-gorernment given by the last measure has done finance 

much, and will do more, to de\elop and husband the revenues 

of India, to quicken the sense of responsibility among the 

English administrators , and to awaken political life among the 

people Lord Mayo also laid the foundation for the reform 

of the Salt Duties He thus enabled his successors to abolish Cu‘;toms 

the old pernicious customs-lines which walled off Prorince , 

^ ^ , 1,1 1 , 1 -r j abolished 

from ProMnce, and strangled the trade between British India 

and the Feudatory States He developed the material 
resources of the country by an immense extension of roads, 
railwa)S, and canals, thus carr)ing out the beneficent S)Stem of 
Public Works which Lord Dalhousie had inaugurated Lord 
Mayo’s splendid vigour defied alike the climate and the \ast 
tasks which he imposed on himself He anxiousl) and labori- 
ously studied with his own ejes the wants of the farthest 
ProMnees of the Empire But his life of noble usefulness was Lord ^ 
cut short by the hand of an assassin, in the convict settlement ^ 
of the Andaman Islands, in 1872 1872 

His successor was Lord Northbrook, whose ability 
pre eminent scope in the department of finance ^ During his 

^ Tt would be unsuit'ible foi an officer of the Go\einment to attempt ^^^2 *](> 
an) thing bc)ond the barebt summar) 01 e\enli> in India since the death of 
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viceroy alty, a famine which threatened Lower Bengal in 1874 
was successfully obviated bv a vast organization of State 
relief, the Mardtha Giekw^r of Baroda was dethroned in 
1875 for misgovernment and disloyalty, but his dominions 
were continued to a child selected from the family, and the 
Prince of Wales made a tour through the country in the cold 
weather of 1875-76 The presence of His Royal Highness 
e\oked a passionate burst of loyalty never before known in the 
annals of British India The feudatory chiefs and ruling houses 
of India felt for the fir&t time that they were incorporated into 
the Empire of an ancient and a splendid dynasty 

Lord L)tton followed Lord Northbrook in 1876 On January 
I, 1877, Queen Victoria was procHimed Empress of India at a 
laf bar oi unparalleled magnificence, held in the old Delhi can- 
tonment behind the historic ‘ridge' — the ‘ridge 'from which m 
1S57 the British had reconquered the re\olted Mughal capital 
But while the princes and high officials of the country were flock- 
ing to this gorgeous scene the shadow of famine was darkening 
over Southern India Both the monsoons of 187C had filled to 
bring their due supply of ram, and the season of 1877 was little 
better 1 his long-continued drought stretched from the Deccan 
to Cape Comorin, and subsequently invaded Northern India, 
causing a famine more widespread than any similar calamity 
since 1770 Despite vast importations of gram by sea and 
rad, despite the most strenuous exertions of the Government, 
which incurred a total expenditure on this account of ii 
millions sterling, the loss of life from actual starvation and Us 
attendant train of diseases was lamentable Ihe deaths from 
VI ant of food, and from the diseases incident to a famine- 
stricken population, were estimated at 5]^ millions 

In the autumn of 1878, tne affairs of Afghanistan again 
forced themselves into notice Shtr Ah, the Amir, who had 
been hospitably entertained by Loid Mayo, was found to be 
favouring Russian intrigues A British embassy was refused 
admittance to the country, while a Russian mission was 
received with honour "Ihis led to a declaration of war 
British armies advanced by three routes — the Khaibar 
(Khybcr), the Kuram, and the Boldn, and without much 
opposition occupied the inner entrances of the passes bher 

I ord Mayo in 1 872 1 he four V icer jys who have ruled during the past (our 

teen years, are, happily, still living , then policy forms the subject of keen 
con^emixirary criticism , and the administrators, soldur*;, and diplomatists 
wi o^^avc effect to that policy still hold possessKm of the scene 
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AH fled to Afghan Turkistan, and there died A treaty was 
entered into with his son, Yakub Khin, at Gandamak, by 
which the British frontier v^as advanced to the crests or 
farther sides of the passes, and a British officer was admitted 
to reside at Kabul Within a few months the British Resident, 

Sir Louis Cavagnari, was treacherously attacked and mas- 
sacred together with his escort, and a second war became 
necessary Yakub Khdn abdicated, and was deported to 
India 

\t this crisis of affairs, a general election in England re- 
sulted m a defeat of the Conservative Ministry Lord Lytton 
resigned simultaneously with the Home Government, and the 
Marquis of Ripon was nominated as his successor in Apnl Marqms 

1880 In that year, a British brigade received a defeat 
between Kandahar and the Helmand river from the Herdt 
troops of Ayub Khdn, a defeat promptly and completely 
retrieved by the brilliant march of General Sir Frederick 
Roberts from Kdbul to Kandahdr, and by the total rout of 
Ayub Khdn’s army on ist September 1S80 Abdurrahman 
Khdn, the eldest male representatn e of the stock of Dost 
Muhammad, was recognised by us as Amir The British forces Afglmn 
retiied from Kdbul, leaving him, as our friend, in possession 

of the capital The withdrawal of our troops from Kandahar 
was also effected Soon afterwards A>iib Khan advanced 
with an army from Herat, defeated the Amir Abdurrahman’s 
tioops, and captured Kandahdr His success was short-lived 
I he Amir Abdurrahman marched south with his forces from 
Kabul, completely louted A)db Khan, re occupied Kandahdr, 
and still reigns as undisputed Amir of Afghanistan (t886) 

In 1S84, a Boundary Commission was appointed with the 
consent of the Amir to settle, in conjunction with Russian 
Commissioners, the north-western frontier of Afghanistan 

Ihe Native State of Mysore, which had been administered Mjsore, 
by the British on behalf of the Hindu ruling family since 1831, 
was replaced under its hereditary dynasty on the 25th March 

1881 

During the remaining years of Lord Ripon’s administration Lord 
(1881-84) peace was maintained m India The Viceroy took 

1 n 1 ^ internal 

advantage of this lull to carry out certain important reforms in adramib 
the internal government of the country Ihe years 1882-84 
will be memorable for these great measures By the repeal of ^ 
the Vernacular Press Act, he set free the native journals from 
the last restraints on the free discussion of public questions 
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His scheme of local self goveniment de\ eloped the municipal 
institutions which had been grou mg up since India passed to 
the Crown By a series of enactments larger powers of local 
self government were given to rural and urban boards, and the 
elective principle received a wider application \\ here rural 
boards did not exist, he endeav oured to utilize the local materials 
available for their formation , and from this point of view he 
nia} be said to have extended the principle of local self- 
government from the towns to the country Where rural 
boards alread} existed he increased their powers^ and as far 
as possible sought to give them a representative basis 

An attempt to extend the jurisdiction of the rural criminal 
courts over European British subjects, independent!) of the 
race or nationa]it> of the presiding judge, excited strong public 
feeling, and ended in a comprom se 1 he principle vv as asserted 
in regard to native ofticers belonging to the Superior Civil 
Service who had attained to a certain standing, namelv District 
:\Iagistrates and Sessions Judges At the same time the 
Furopean community received a further extension of trial 
bv JUT) which enables European British subjects to claim a 
juiv, if they see fit to do so, in nearly all cases before the 
District criminal tribunals 

One of the earliest acts of Lord Ripon s vicerojaltj v^as the 
re-establishment of the Department of Revenue and Aguculture 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Famine Com- 
mission This department had been onginall) instituted by 
Lord Ma)o, but some }ears after his death, ita functions had 
been distributed between the Finance and Home Departments 
It was now reconstituted subslantiall) on its former basis, as a 
distinct secretariat of the Government of India It at once look 
u]> the recommendations of the Famine Commission, both 
those bearing on famine relief, and those dealing with organic 
reforms in the administration of the land revenue Agri- 
rukural improvements, exhibitions of Indian product, whether 
m India or in fmrope, and works elucidating the raw product 
of the country, received its special attention Its reforms in 
the administration of the land revenue were largely directed to 
prevent re-settlements m temporanly settled districts from 
bearing too heavily on the cultivators Such re-settlemcnts 
arc m future, except m special cases, to avoid re measurement 
and vexatious inquisitions, and arc to leave to the landlord or 
husbandman the entire profits accruing from improvements 
earned out by Inmsclf 

Ixcnceforth, an enhancement of the land revenue is to be 
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made mainl). on the grounds (i) of a rise in prices, (2) of an 
increase in the cultivated area, and (3) of improvements which 
have been made at the expense of the Government The 
Agricultural Department superintends a variety of important 
operations bearing on the development of the country and 
the welfare of the people , including surveys, emigration, the 
meteorological bureau, the extension of veterinary science, and 
the statistics of internal trade 

Lord Ripon also appointed an Education Commissioh with Education 
a view to the spread of popular instruction on a broader basis Commis 
rius Commission, after hearing evidence and collecting data ^883* 
throughout the Presidencies and Provinces of India, reported 
m 1883 The result of its labours was a Resolution of the 
Governor-General in Council, which, while encouraging all 
grades of education, provided specially for the advance of 
primary instruction at a more equal pace with higher education 
The Recommendations of the Commission, and the Govern- 
ment Resolution based upon them, gave encouragement to the 
indigenous schools which in some Provinces had not previously 
received a sufficient recognition from the State Department of 
Public Instruction 

The Commission’s Recommendations strongly affirmed the 
principle of self help in the extension of high schools and 
colleges and laid particular stress on the duty of assisting 
primary education from Provincial and Municipal funds 1 hey 
endeavoured to provide for certain sections of the peoi>le, 
jnrticularl} the Muhammadans, who for various causes had 
found themselves unable to avail themselves fully of the State 
s}stem of public instruction, or in regard to whom that 
system had proved defective The general effect of the Com- 
mission’s labours, and of the Government Resolution based 
thereon, is to give a more liberal recognition to private effort 
of every kind, and to schools and colleges conducted on the 
sv stem of grants in aid 

In 1882, Lord Ripon’s Finance Minister, Sir Ev elyn Abolition 
Baring, took off the impoit duties on cotton goods, 
with them, almost the whole import customs, saving a few igga ’ 
exceptions such as those on arms, liquors, etc , were abolished 
In 1884, a Committee of the House of Commons took evidence 
on railway extension in India, and embodied their recom- 
mendations in a Parliamentary Report The condition of the 
agricultural population in Bengal occupied the close attention 
of Lord Ripon throughout his whole viceroyalty After keen Bengal 
discussions, prolonged aunng many years, he left a Tenancy ^ 
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Bill, regulating the relations of landlord and tenant in Bengal, 
almost ready to be passed by his successor 

Ihe Marquis of Ripon retired from the viceroyalty at the 
end of 1884, and A^as succeeded by the Earl of Duffenn In 
the spring of 1885, Lord Duffenn passed the Bengal lenancy 
Bill through its final stage in the Legislature , and held a 
Darbar at Ra\s al Pindi for the reception of the Amir of Afghan- 
istan The result of the meeting was to strengthen the British 
relations with that ruler 

During the summer of the same tear, 1885, the hostile 
attitude of the king of Independent Burma forced itself upon 
the attention of the Bntibh Government After repeated but 
fruitless remonstrances, a British expedition was despatched 
from Bengal and ^Madras to Rangoon It adtanced up the 
Irawadi valle} (November-December 18S5), and occupied 
Mandala>, the capital of Independent Burnn King Thebau, 
who had inaugurated his reign b\ a family massacre, and had 
steadil) refused to redress the wrongs of certain British sub 
jects whom he had injured, remained defiant He vainly 
sought aid against the English from foreign powers In the 
end he surrendered, almost without a blow, was dethroned, 
and deported for safe custodj to British India Ihe authorit> 
of the Viceroy of India was substituted for that of King 
Thebau throughout Uj)per Burma by Proclamation on the ist 
January 1886 In February 1886, I ord Duffenn proceeded 
m person to Burma, to settle the administration of the new 
British ProMnee As all pacific proposals were rejected, i 
military force under General Prendergast mo\ed up the Irawadi 
m a flotilla of steamers Ihe oi)po‘iition encountered was 
insignificant On No\ ember 28 the capital of Mandalay was 
occupied without fighting, King Ihehau siu rendered, and 
was sent as a prison tr to Ringoon 
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The Act of 1858, \vhich transferred India from the Company Contiol of 
to the Crown, also laid down the scheme of its government 
Under the Company, the Governor General x^as an autocrat, Under the 
responsible only to the distant Court of Directors The Compan> 
Court of Directors had been ans^^erable to the shareholders, 
or Court of Proprietors, on the one hand , and, through the 
Board of Control, to the Sovereign and to Parliament on the 
other The Act of 1858 did away with these intermediary Under the 
bodies betw een the Go\ernor General and the Bntish Ministr} Crown 
]"or the Court of Directors, the Court of Proprietors, and the 
Board of Control it substituted a Secretar} of State, aided by 
a Council appointed I)\ the Crown 

Ihe Secretary of State for India is a Cabinet Minister, who TheSecre 
comes into and goes out of oftict with the other members of 
the Ministry His Council was ongmall) appointed for life His 
Its members are now appointed for ten j^ears only but maj 
be re appointed for another five years for special reasons The 
Secretary of State rules m all ordinary matters through the 
majority of his Council But in affairs of urgenc), and in 
questions which belong to the Secret Department, including 
jjolitical correspondence, he is not required to consult his 
Council Ihe Vicero} or Governor-General is appointed b) office of 
the Crown, and resides in India His ordmar} term of^icero> 
office IS five years 

The supreme authont) in India is vested by a senes of Acts Admim 

of Parliament ^ in the Viceroy or Governor-General-m Council, 

subject to the control of the Secretary of State in England 

Every executive order and every legislative statute runs Govemor 

in the name of the ‘Governor General-m-Council,® but inCenei*\lm- 

CounciJ 


^ Under 32 and 33 Vict c 97 

^ Ihe chief of these Acts aie 13 Geo ni c 63 , 33 Geo III c 52 
3*iml 4 Will i\ c 85, 21 and 22 V ict c 106, and 24 and 25 \ ic^ 
c 67 

** A stjle first autliOlued b) 33 Geo ni c 52, sec 39 
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certain cases, ^ a power is reserved to the Viceroy to act 
independently The Go\ernor-GeneraVb Council is of a two- 
fold character 

1 xecutive First, the ordinary or Executive Council,® usually composed 

C otmcil ofhcial members besides the Viceroy, which may 

be compared Mith the cabinet of a constitutional country It 
meets regularly at short intervals, usually once a week, 
discusses and decides upon questions of foreign policy and 
domestic administration, and prepares measures for the Legis- 
lative Counal Its members divide among themselves the 
chief departments of State, such as those of horcign Affairs, 
Finance, ar, Public orks, etc. The Vicero) combines in 
his own person the duties of constitutional Sovereign with 
those of Prime Minister,^ and has usually charge of the 
Foreign Department ■\s a rule, the Viceroy is himself the 
initiating Member of Council for Foreign and Feudatory 
\frairs 

Second,^ the Legislative Council, which is made up of 
the same members as the preceding, with the addition of 
the Governor of the Province ii which it may be held, 
certain officials selected by the Governor General from Bengal, 
Madras, Bombaj, or other Provinces and nominated mem 
>ers, representative of the non-official Native and European 
( ommunuies. The official additional members thus, a])pomted 

Leiji^lvivc to the T-egislativ e Council must not exceed m number the non- 

' '^“**^*1 officials and the total of the additional members must not 
exceed twelve The meetings of the Leaishtive Council are 
held when and as required, u^^ually once a w^-ck I he} are 
ajjen to the public, and a further guarantee for publicity is 
ensured bv the proviso that draft Bills must be published a 

1 *• Ca<.es of high importaacc, and essentiall)^ nffecung the public interest 
-ind v^tlfare (33 Oeo in c 52, sec 47), ‘ vi hen 'iny mtasui e is proposed 
whereb} the safety, tranquillit}, or interests of the British possessions m 
In iia mav, ni the judgment of the Governor (general, be essentially aifected 
f3 and 4 Will iv c 85, sec 49), ‘ cases ot emeigcncy* (24 and 25 Vict 
c 67, -ec 2j) 

^ i his IS the lineal descendant of the original Council organized under 

charters of the Company, first constituted by Varlianicntary sanction in 
3773 UjOeo nr c. 63, sec 7) 

’ The mechanism and working of the Governor ficncrars Council, and of 
me Secrctanals, and chief Departments of the Tiidian Admmistiation, are 
dcscnlx:d in Hunter’s 1 ife of the Bail of Moyo^ vol 1 pp 189-202 (2nd ed ) 

^ Origmaiiy identical with the Lxccutive Council, u]>on which legislative 
jxmers were conferred by 13 Geo in c 63, see 36 The distinction 
between the two Councils was fir**! recognised m the appointment of ‘ the 
fourth member ’ (3 4 ^‘11 c 85, btc 40) 
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LEGISLATION AND JUSTICE 

certain number of times in the Gazette As a matter of 
practice, these draft Bills have usually been first subjected to 
the criticism of the several Pro^ incial governments Provincial 
Legislative Councils have also been appointed for the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, and for the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal The members of these local Legis- 
lative Councils are appointed, in the case of Madras and 
Bombay, by the Governors of those Provinces , and in Bengal, 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General The Acts of these ProvinciaJ Legislative 
Councils, which can deal only with provincial matters, are 
subject to sanction by the Governor-General 

The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and the Lieutenant- High 
Governorships of Bengal and of the North-Western Provinces, 
have each a High Court, ^ supreme both in civil and criminal 
business, but with an ultimate appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in England Of the minor Provinces, 
the Punjab has a Chief Court, with three judges, the 
Central Provmces and Oudh have each a Judicial Com 
missioner, who sits alone British Burma has a Judicial 
Commissioner and a Recorder In this Province, the Judicial 
Commissioner has jurisdiction over the territory outside 
Rangoon (save that m cases of Eurc^ean British subjects the 
Recorder has the powers of a High Court) The Recorder 
has jurisdiction m the town of Rangoon, and in all criminal 
cases in any part of Burma where the accused are European 
British subjects The Judicial Commissioner and the Recorder 
of Rangoon sit together as a ‘ Special Court * for certain pur- 
poses Appeals from the Recorder of Rangoon m avil suits 
where the subject-matter ranges from Rs 3000 to Rs. 10,000, 
he to the High Court at Calcutta The latter Court also 
decides references from the * Special Court ' of Rangoon when 
the members are equally divided m opinion For Assam, the 
High Court at Calcutta is the highest judicial authority, except 
m the three Hill Districts, namely, the Giro Hills, the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, and the Naga Hills In these Districts, 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam is judge without appeal 
in civil and criminal matters. Special rules apply to the 
Dwars bordering on Bhutin 

The law administered m the Indian Courts consists mainly The law 
of— (i) the enactments of the Indian Legislative Councils 
(Imperial and Provincial), as above described, and of the bodies 

1 Constituted out of the Supreme Courts and the Sudder (Sadr) Courts 
in 1861 (24 and 25 Vict c 104) 
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which preceded them^ ( 2 ) statutes of the British Parliament 
which apply to India, (3) the Hindu and Muhammadan laws 
of inheritance, and their domestic law, m causes affecting 
Hindus and Muhammadans , (4) the Customary Law affecting 
particular castes and races hluch has been done towards 
consolidating special sections of the Indian law,^ and m 
the Indian Penal Code, together with the* Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure, we have memorable examples of such 
efforts 

But although the Govemor-General-in-Council is theoretically 
suiireme over every part of India alike,- his actual authority is 
not e\er> where exercised in the same direct manner For 
ordinary purposes of administration, British India is partitioned 
into Provinces, each with a government of its own , and certain 
of the Native States are attached to those Prmmces with which 
they are most nearly connected geographical!} These Pro- 
vinces, again, enjoy various degrees of independence 1 he two 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, including Smd, retain 
many marks of their onginal equality w ith Bengal They each 
have an army and a civil service of their ow n They are each 
administered bv a Governor appointed direct from England 
J hev have each an Executive and a Legislative Council, whose 
functions are analogous to those of the Councils of the Governor- 
General, although subject to his control ^ They thus possess 
a domestic legislature , and in administrative matters, also, the 
interference of the Gov ernor-General-m Council is sparingly 
exercised 

Of the other Provinces, Bengal, or rather lower Bengal, 
occupies a peculiar position Like the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab, it is adminisle-ed b> a single ofiicial 
with the st>le of Lieutenant-Governor, who is controlled by no 
Executive Council , but, unlike those two Provinces, Bengal has 
a Legislative Council, so far preserving a sign of its early pre- 
eminence The other Northern Provinces, Assam, Oudh, and 
the Central Provinces, whether ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor 
or a Chief Commissioner, may be regarded from a histoncal 
point of view as fragments of the onginal Bengal Presidenc},'^ 
which, as thus defined, would be co-extensive with all British 
India not included under Madras or Bombay Garrisons on 
the Madras or Bombay establishment may be posted in out- 

* Antfi chvp IV p 117 

^ 3 and 4 Will IV c. 85, secs 39 and 65 

’ 24 and 25 \ ict c 6 j, hcc 42 

♦ bee article Dt-NOAL i'REbiULNCv, TAe Impettal Ca^ctiur of Imua 
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lying tracts of the old Bengal territories, but civil officers of the 
Madras and Bombay Services are excluded The Lieutenant- 
Governors and most of the Chief Commissioners are chosen 
from the Covenanted Civil Service In executive matters they 
are the practical rulers, but, excepting the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, they have no legislative authority 

To complete the total area of territory under British admini- Minor 
stration, it is necessary to mention, besides Bengal, the North- 
Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, and Assam, certain 
^«to-Provinces, under the immediate control of the Viceroy 
These are — British Burma, part of which was annexed m 
1826 and part m 1852, the Central Provinces, lapsed m 
1853, Assam, annexed m 1826, Ajmere, transferred from 
Rajputina , Berar, or the Distncts assigned by the Nizdra of 
Haidarabad, for the support of the Haidarabad Contingent , 
and the little territory of Coorg, in the extreme south 1 The 
State of Mysore was under British administration from 1831 to 
1881, when it was restored to its native Raji, on his attaining 
his majority 

Another difference of administration, although now of less ‘ The 
importance than in former times, deiives its name from the 
old Regulations, or laws and judicial rules of practice which 
preceded the present system of Acts of the Legislature From 
these Regulations certain tracts of country have been from 
time to time exempted — ^tracts which, owing to their backward 
state of civilisation or other causes, seemed to require excep- 
tional treatment In non-Regulation territory, broadly speak- Non 
ing, a larger measure of discretion is allowed to the officials, 
both in the collection of revenue and m the administration 
of civil justice, strict rules of procedure yield to the local 
exigencies , and the judicial and executive departments are to 
a great extent combined in the same hands 

A wider field is also permitted for the selection of the 
administrative body, which is not entirely confined to the 
Covenanted Civil Service, but includes military officers on the 
staff and also uncovenanted avilians The title of the highest 
executive official m a Distnct of a Regulation Province is that 
of Collector-Magistrate In a non-Regulation District, the'Depwy 
corresponding officer is styled the Deputy Commissioner , and 
the supreme authority m a non-Regulation Provmce (with the 
exception of the Punjab) is called, not a Lieutenant-Governor, 
but a Chief Commissioner The Central Provinces, Assam, 

1 For the constitution of each of these Provinces, see then articles in 
Thclmpenal Gazetted of Mia 
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and British Burma are examples of non Regulation Provinces , 
but non-Regulation Districts are to be found also in Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces Their existence is always 
disclosed by the term ‘ Deputy Commissioner ^ as the tide of 
the chief executive officer of the Distnct 

Alike m Regulation and in non-Regulation territory, the unit 
of administration is the Distnct — a word of very definite 
meaning in official phraseology The District officer, w hether 
known as Collector-^Iagislrate or as Deputy Commissioner, 
IS the responsiMe head of his junsdiction Upon his energ} 
and personal character depends ultimately the efficiency of 
our Indian Government His own special duties are so 
numerous and so varions as to bewilder the outsider, and 
the work of his subordinates, European and native, largely 
depends upon the stimulus of his personal example His 
position has been compared to that of the French p^hfet , 
but such a comparison is unjust m many ways to the Indian 
District ofiicer He is not a mere subordinate of a central 
bureau, who takes his colour from bis chief, and represents the 
political parties or the permanent officialism of the capital 
The Indian Collector is a strongly individualized worker in 
e\cry department of rural well-being, with a large measure of 
local indei>endence and of mdi\idual initiative 
As the name of Collector - Magistrate implies, his mam 
functions are two-fold He is a fibcal officer, charged with the 
collection of the revenue from the land and other sources , he 
also IS a revenue and criminal judge, both of first instance and 
in appeal But his title by no means exhausts his multifarious 
duties. He does in his smaller local sphere all that the Home 
Secretary superintends m England, and a great deal more , for 
he IS the representative of a paternal and not of a constitu 
tional government Police, jails, education, municipalities, 
roads, sanitation, dispensanes, the local taxation, and the 
imperial revenues of his District, are to him matters of daily 
concern He is expected to make himself acquainted with 
every phase of the social life of the natives, and%vith each 
natural aspect of the country He should be a lawyer, an 
accountant, a surveyor, an{l a ready writer of State papers 
He ought also to possess no mean knowledge of agriculture, 
political economy, and engineering 


^ milder of The total number of Districts in British India is about 235 
vary greatly m size and number of inhabitants Ihe 
average area is 3840 square miles, ranging from 14^^15 square 
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miles in Sind (Karachi), 12,045 square miles in Bengal (Lohar- 
dagd), and 11,885 square miles m the Central Provinces 
(Raipur) , down to 937 square miles in the North-Western 
Provinces (Tarai), 957 square miles in Madras (Nflgins), and 
989 square miles m Oudh (Lucknow) The average population 
IS 800,723 souls, similarly ranging from 3,051,916 m Bengal 
(Maimansingh), 2,617,120 m the North-Western Provinces Their 
(Gorakhpur), and 2,365,035 m Madras (Malabar), down 
91,034 m Madras (Nflgins), 144,070 la the North-Western 
Provinces (Dehra), and to 231,341 in the Central Pix>vinces 
(Nimar) Districts from their extreme smallness, or other 
circumstances which render them quite exceptional, — such as 
the little hill Distnct of Simla, the backward and only partially 
inhabited tract of Northern Arakan, the Calcutta Suburban Dis- 
trict of Howrah, — are not included in the above The Madras 
Districts are, on an average, the most extensive in area, and 
the most populous In every other Province but Madras, the 
Districts are grouped into larger areas, knov^n as Divisions, 
each under the charge of a Commissioner But these Divisions 
are not properly units of administration, as the Districts are. 

They are aggregates of units, formed only for convenience of 
supervision, so that an intermediate authority may exercise the 
universal watchfulness which would be impossible for a distant 
Lieutenant-Governor 

The Districts are again partitioned out into lesser tracts, Sub 
called Sub divisions in Bengal, idluks m Madras and in ^Jstncts 
Bombay, and tahstls in Northern India generally These Sub- 
Districts are the primary units of fiscal administration The 
thdnd, or police circle, is the unit of police administration over 
the whole of British India 

The preceding sketch of Indian administration would be The Secie 
incomplete without a reference to the Secretariat, or central 
bureau of each Province, %hich controls and gives unity to 
the whole From the Secretariat are issued the orders that 
regulate or modify the details of administration, into the 
Secretariat come the multifarious reports from the l-^cal officers, 
to be there digested for future reference. But although the 
Secretaries may enjoy the social life of the Presidency capitals, 
with higher salaries and better prospects of promotion, the 
efficiency of our rule rests ultimately upon the shoulders of 
the District officers, who bear the burden and heat of the day, of tlie 
with fewer opportunities of winning fame or reward The 
Secretariat of the Supreme Government of India consists of imlm , 
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seven branches, each of which deals with a special department 
of the administration The officers who preside over them 
are named respectively, the Foreign Secretary, the Home 
Secretary, the Secretary m the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture, the hinancial Secretary, the Military Secretary, 
the Public Works Secretary, and the Secretary in the Legis- 
lative Department In the Presidenaes, Lieutenant-Governor- 
ships, and Cluef-Commissionerships the Provincial Secretariat 
IS formed on the same model, but the Secretaries are only 
from one to three or four in number 

iHE L\^DTAX — The land furnishes the chief source of 
Indian revenue, and the collection of the land tax forms the 
mam uork of Indian administration No technical term is 
more familiar to Anglo-Indians, and none more obscure to the 
English public, than that of ‘ land settlement ’ Nor has an} 
subject given rise to more voluminous controversy It tviU 
here suffice to explain the general principles upon \\hich the 
sjstem IS based, and to indicate the chief differences in their 
application to the several Provinces That the State should 
appropriate to itself a share of the produce of the soil, is a 
maxim of finance iihich has been recognised throughout the 
East from time immemorial The germs of rival systems in 
India can be traced m the survival of military and other 
serv ice tenures, and in the poll-tax of Assam and Burma 

The carijr development of the Indian land system was due 
to two conditions, — a comparatively high state of agriculture, 
and an organized };lan of administration, — both of w hich vv ert 
supplied bv the primitive Hindu village community During 
the lapse of generations, despite domestic anarchy and foreign 
conquest, the Hindu village preserved its customs, viritten oi 
the imperishable tablets of tradition In the ancient Hindu 
village community, the land was held, not by private owners, 
but by occupiers under the village corporation the revenue 
VI as due, not from individuals, but from the village communit) 
represented by its head-man I he harvest of the hamlet was 
dealt with as a common fund , and before the general distn 
button, the head-man was bound to set aside the share of the 
king No other system of taxation could be theoretically more 
just, or in practice less obnoxious, to a pnmitive people This 
ancient land system may still be found in parts of India, both 
under Bntish and native rule , and it prevailed almost universall} 
before the Muhammadan conquest 

The Musalm^ns brought with them the avarice of co iqueror'^, 
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and a stringent system of revenue collection Under theMus-ilman 
Mughal Ltnpire, as organized by Akbar the Great, the share 
of the State was fixed at one-third of the gross produce of 
ttie soil , and an army of tax collectors intervened between 
the cultivator and the supreme government The vocabulary 
of our own land system is borrowed from the Mughal 
administration The zamindar himself is a creation of the The 
Muhammadans, unknown to the early Hindu system He 
was originally a mere tax collector, or farmer of the land 
revenue, who agreed to pay a lump sum from the tract of 
country assigned to him But the Hindu chief or local mag- His two 
nate was ofren accepted by the Mughals as the zamtnddr^ or 
revenue contractor, for the lands under his control In this 
w ay, the Indian zaminddrs as a body are of mixed origin, and 
represent in some cases not merely an official status, but heredi- 
tary rights If the Hindu village system may be praised for its 
justice, the Mughal farming system had at least the merit of 
efficiency Shah Jahdii and Aurangzeb, as we have seen,i ex- 
tracted a larger land revenue than we obtain at the present day 

When the responsibility of governing the country was first The Com 
undertaken by the East India Company, an attempt was made 
to understand the social system upon which the pajment ot 
hnd revenue was based Elaborate orders were issued to this 
end in 1769, but the Company's servants were too engrossed 
with conquest, with the ‘annual investment,' and with their 
private trade, to find time for minute inquiries into the rights of 
the peasantr) Ihc za/mndar was conspicuous and useful. The 
the village community and the cultivating rdyat did not force 
themselves into notice The zaminddr seemed a solvent hndloul 
person, capable of keeping a contract , and his official position 
as tax collector was confused with the proprietary rights of an 
English landlord In Bengal, the zamindar^ under the Per 
manent Settlement of 1793, was raised to the status of 
proprietor, holding at a quit-rent pa) able to the State, fixed in 
perpetuity In Madras, under the rdyatwdri system of holding 
direct from the State, and in most other parts of India, the 
actual cultivator has been raised to the same status, subject also 
to a quit rent, fixed at intervals of thirty years The aim of Growth of 
the British authorities has everywhere been to establish private 
property in the soil, consistently with the punctual payment of 
the revenue 

The annual Government demand, like the succession dut) m 

* This subject h'ls been fully discussed in the chapter on the Mughal 
1 vnpire Vidt. pp 29S, 299, 305, 311, etc 
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T^aed England, is the first liability on the land When that is satisfied, 
the registered landholder m Bengal has powers of sale or 
mortgage scarcely more restricted than those of an English 
tenant in fee-simple At the same time, the possible hardships, 
as regards the cultivator, of this absolute right of property 
vested m the owner have been anticipated by the recognition 
of occupancy rights or fixity of peasant-tenures, under carefully 
ascertained conditions 

Indmdual Legal titles Jia\e everywhere taken the place of unwritten 
customs Land, which was merely a source of livelihood to the 
cultivator and of revenue to the State^ has become a valuable 
property to the owner The fixing of the revenue demand 
has conferred upon the landholder a credit which he never 
before possessed, and created for him a source of future profit 
arising out of the unearned increment 1 his credit he may 
use improvidently, and he sometimes does so with disastrous 
results But none the less hns the land s}stem of India been 
raised from a lower to a higher stage of civilisation, that is to 
say, from holdings in common to holdings in severalty, and 
from the corporate i^ossession of the Milage community to 
individual proprietary rights 

of 1th regard to the money rates of the assessment, the 

Hurl tav Famine Commissioners m i8So reported the average rate 
throughout India at about 2s per cultivated acre, ranging from 
4d to 4S fid , according to the quality of the land In the 
North- Western Provinces the rates of assessment average 
Rs I II 4 per cultivated acre la the Punjab, with the 
same system of Land Settlement, but with an inferior soil, they 
average just under one rupee. These latter figures arc taken 
from the Census Report of i88i Taking the nominal conver- 
sion of the rupee at as , the average rate m the North-Western 
Provinces would be 3s, sA, and in the Punjab a fraction under 
2s , per acre The rupee, however, is now (1885) worth, at the 
current rate of exchange, only xs. fid , and not 2s Ihe actual 
sterling land-tax would therefore be about as. 7 A in the North- 
'V\estern Provinces, and is fid m the Punjab, per acre 
The actual share of the crop, represented by these rates, is 
very difficult problem Ihc Mughal assessment was fixed 
./op at one-third of the produce Under many native rulers, this 
rate was increased to one-half, atwi under some to three-fifths 
^or example, the author found that in Parikud the Rdjd’s 
officers used to take Jgths of the crop on the threshing floor, 
leaving only two fifths to the cultivator ^ 

^ bQC IJvTilerh Orissa, \ul 1 p 34 (ed 1S72) 
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The English revenue officers adhere to the old theory of a 
third of the produce, but they make so many deductions in 
favour of the peasant, as to reduce the Government share m 
practice to about one-seventeenth* This question will be dis- 
cussed m some detail in dealing with the general comparison 
of English and Mughal taxation It must here suffice to say 
that the Famine Commissioners, the only body who have had 
the whole evidence before them, estimate the land-tax through- 
out British India * at from 3 per cent to 7 per cent of the gross 
out-turn ’ The old native basis of division, although retained 
in name m some Provinces, has disappeared in practice 
Instead of the ruling power taking from 33 to 60 per cent , 
the average land-tax of the British Government throughout 
India is, according to the Famine Commissioners, only 5^ per 
cent of the produce of the fields 

The means by which the land revenue is assessed is known The Land 
as Settlement, and the assessor is styled a Settlement Officer 
In Lower Bengal, the assessment existing in 1793 was 
declared to be fixed in perpetuity , but throughout the greater 
part of India the process is ever going on The details vary 
m the different Provinces , but, broadly speaking, a Settlement 
may be described as the ascertainment of the agricultural 
capaaty of the land Prior to the Settlement is the work of A illage s 
Survey, which determines the area of every village, and, 
as a rule, of every field Then comes the Settlement Officer, 
whose duty it is to estimate the character of the soil, the 
kind of crop, the opportunities for irrigation, the present means 
of communication, their probable development, and all other 
circumstances which tend to affect the value of the land and its Process 
produce With these facts before him, he proceeds to assess 
the Government demand upon the land, according to certain 
general principles, which may vary in the several Provinces 
1 he final result is a Settlement Report, which records, as in 
a Domesday Book, the whole agricultural statistics concerning 
the District 

1 OWER Bengal, and a few adjoining Districts of the North- The Per- 
Western Provinces and of Madras, enjoy a Permanent Settle- Settlement 
ment, t e the land revenue has been fixed in perpetuit) When of Bengal 
the Company obtained the dkvdni or finauaai administration 
of Bengal in 1765, the theory of a Settlement, as described 
above, was unknown The existing Muhammadan system was Our fiist 
adopted in its entirety Engagements, sometimes yearly, some- 
times for a term of years, were entered into with the zamindars 
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to pay a lump sum for the area over which they exercised con- 
trol If the offer of the zaminddryNdS not deemed satisfactoi}, 
another contractor uas substituted in his place But no steps 
were taken, and perhaps no steps were then possible, to 
ascertain in detail the amount which the country could afford 
to pay For more than twenty years this practice of temporary 
engagements continued, and received the sanction of Warren 
Hastmgs, the first Governor - General of India Hastings’ 
great rival, Francis, was among those who urged the superior 
advantages of a permanent assessment At last, in 1789, 
a slightly more accurate investigation into tlie agricultural 
resources of Bengal was earned out, and the Settlement based 
upon the imperfect data yielded by this inquiry was declared 
perpetual by Lord Cornwallis in 1793 ^ 

The zaminddfs were thus raised to the status of landlords, 
with rights of transfer and inheritance, subject onl) to the 
pajment m perpetuitv of a rent charge In default of due pa}- 
ment, their laiid^ were to be sold to the highest bidder The 
assessment of Lower Bengal was fixed at stkld Rs. 26,800,989, 
equivalent to Rs 28,587,722, then about equal to three 
millions sterling By the year 1871-72, the total land-tax 
realized from the same area had increased to over 3 5 iiullions 
sterling, chiefly owing to the inclusion of estates which had 
escaped the original assessment on various pretexts In 
1883-84, the land revenue of Bengal was returned at 3^ 
millions sterling, apart from the road and local cesses based 
on the land-tax. If these are added, the total exceeds 4 
millions sterling, popularly lumped together as ‘land revenue ’ 

"IMiile the chim of Government against the zammdan 
was thus fixed for ever, the law intended that the rights of 
the zaminddrs over their own tenants should equitably bt. 
restricted But no detailed record of tenant right was inserted 
in the Settkment papers, and as a matter of fact, the culli 
V ators lo'it rather than gained m security of tenure 1 he rights 
of the landlord, as against the State, were dehned by the 
Regulations of 1793 , and the rights of the tenants, as against 
tne landlord, were formerly ‘reserved’ by those Regulations, 
but were not defined Ihe landlord could therefore go into 
Court with a precise legal status, the cultivator could onl) 
shelter himself under vague customary rights As the pressure 
of population on the soil increased, and land m Bengal became 

^ The {personal aspects of this measure, and the parts played by Iht 
Court of i>irectorsi, the Ciovcrnor General (Lord Cornu aUis), and his chief 
Indian adv^er Gohn Shore), aic briefly narrated, awfr, p 393 
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a subject of competition among the cultivators, the tenant 

found himself unprovided with any legal provisions to enable 

him to resist rack rents He could only plead ancient but 

undefined custom the landlord could urge a proprietary right, 

based on express sections of the law The result was a 

gradual decadence of peasant-right during the sixty-five >ears 

following the Permanent Settlement of 1793 

The zaminddr was the revenue-paying unit recognised by 

the Permanent Settlement But in a large number of cases 

the zamindar has m effect parted with all his interest in the 

land, by means of the creation of perpetual leases or patnis 

These leases are usually granted in consideration of a lump Inter 

sum paid down and an annual rent The iatmddr may in ™®diate 

^ tenure 

turn create an indefinite series of sub tenures, such as dar Uoldeis 
paints^ sepaintSy etc , beneath his own tenure, and betvveen 
himself and the actual cultnator 
It has been mentioned that the Permanent Settlement 011793 
^as not preceded by any systematic survey But in the course 
of the past thirty years, Lower Bengal has been subjected to 
a professional survej, which determined the boundaries of Imperfect 
every village, and issued maps on the scale of four inches 
the mile This survey, however, has only a topographical 
value Few statistical inquiries v\ere made, and no record 
obtained of rights in the soil Even the village landmarks 
then set up have been suffered to fall into decay It was not 
until 1869 that a Statistical Survey of Bengal was, after several Stausticil 
costly failures dating as far oack as 1769 and 1807, organized Survej 
on an efficient basis The work was conducted to a successful 
issue during the ten following years (1869 to 1879), and the 
results of the survey were published m twenty two volumes, 
containing a systematic account of each of the sixty Districts 
of Bengal and Assam, with their 74 millions of people 

By two stringent Regulations in 1799 and 1812, the tenant Cultivators 
was placed at the mercy of a rack-renting landlord If 
failed to pay his rent, however excessive, his property was 
rendered liable to distraint, and his person to imprisonment 
Ai” the same time, the operation of the revenue sale law had 
introduced a new race of zamtnddrSy who were bound to their 
tenants by no traditions of hereditary sympathy, but whose 
sole object was to make a profit out of their newly-purchased 
property The rack-rented peasantry found little protection 
in our courts until 1859, when an Act was passed which con- Land Law 
siderably restricted the landlord's powers of enhancement in ^f ^^59 
certain specified cases 
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The Land Law of 1859 divided the cultivators into four 
classes — First, those ^^ho had held their holdings at the same 
rates since 1793 It ordained that the rents of such tenants 
should not be raised at all Second, those who had held their 
land at the same rent for U enty years It ordained that such 
tenants should be presumed by law to have held since 1793, 
unless the contrary was proved Third, those who had held 
for twehe >ears To such tenants it gave a right of occupancy, 
under which their rents could be raised only for certain 
specified reasons by a suit at law Fourth, those who had 
held for less than twehe }ears These were left by Act x 
of 1859 to make what bargain they could with the landlords 

Further experience, since 1859, has shown that even these 
provisions are inadequate to avert the wholesale enhancement 
of rents in Bengal, and especially m Behar In 1879, 
-the Go\ eminent issued a Commission to inquire into the 
questions in^ohed Ihe Commissioners of 1879 desired to 
confirm all the rights given to the peasant by the Land Code 
of 1859, and proposed to augment them They recommended 
that the first class of cultivators, who have held iheir land at 
the same rates since 1793, should never have their rent raised 
That the second class, or those who have thus held for twenty 
>ears, should still be presumed to have held since 1793 That 
the third class of cultivators, who have held for twelve years, 
should have their pnvileges increased The occupancy rightu 
of this class would, by the recommendations ot the Com- 
mission, be consolidated into a valuable peasant-tenure, trans- 
ferable by sale, gift, or inheritance The Commissioners also 
proposed that any increase in the value of the I ind or of the 
crop, not arising from the agency of either the landlord or 
the ‘ occupancy tenant,^ shall henceforth be divided equally 
between them Ihis provision is a very important one in a 
country like Bengal, where new railways, new roads, and the 
increase of the jjeople and of trade < onstantly tend to raise the 
price of the agricultural staples What political economists 
call the * unearned increment,' would, if this jiroposal were 
adopted, be halved between the proprietor and the cultivator 
with occupancy rights 

But the great changes proposed by the Rent Commissioners 
of 1879 referred to the fourtli or lowest class of husbandmen, 
who have held for less than twelve years, and whom the Land 
Code of 1859 admitted to no rights whatever The Com- 
missioners proposed to accord a c^uasi-occupanc) right to all 
tenants who had held for three jears. If the landlord 
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deim.nded an increased rent from such tenant, and the tenant 
preferred to leave rather than submit to the enh'incement, then 
the landlord would have to pay to him— first, a substantial Compensa 
compensation for disturbance, and second, a substantial com- 
pensation for improvements ance 

The proposals of the Commissioners were partially, but only 
partially, embodied m the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 

Finally, after a long and acrimonious discussion, a Rent Rent Law 
Law for Bengal, substantially based upon the Report of the ^^^-5 
Commission of 1879, was passed in the present year (1885) 

Ihe Permanent Settlement was confined to the three Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, according to their bound- 
aries at that tune Onssa proper, which was conquered from Ons«5a 
the Marathas m 1803, is subject to a temporary Settlement, of 
which the current term of thirty years will not expire until 1803-38 
1S97 The assessment is identical with that fixed in 1838, 
which was based upon a careful field-measurement and upon 
an investigation into the rights of e\ery landholder and under- 
tenant The Settlement, however, was made with the land- 
holder, and not with the tenant > and in practice the rights 
of the cultivators are on the same footing as m Bengal 

In Assam Proper, or the Brahmaputra vallej, the settle 
ment is simple and effectue The cultivated area is artificially 
divided into mauzas or blocks, over each of which is placed} early 
a native official or mauzaddr Every year the mauzddar 
ascertains the area actually under cultivation, and then assesses 
the fields, according to their character, at a prescribed rate 
Ihe prevailing system throughout the Madras Presidency 
IS the rayatu'ari, which takes the cultivator or peasant 
pnetor as its rent pa} mg unit, as the Bengal system takes the uf Madras 
zmninddr This sjstem cannot be called indigenous to the 
country, any more than the zaminddn is to Bengal ^\hen 
the British declared themselves heir to the Nawab of the 
Karnatik at the beginning of the present century, they had no 
adequate experience of revenue management The authonties 
in England favoured the zamindari system already at work 
in Bengal, — a system which appeared best calculated to secure 
punctual payment The Madras Government was accordingly Itshistor} 
instructed to enter into permanent engagements with zaminddrs, 
and where no zaminddrs could be found, to create substitutes 
out of enterprising contractors. The attempt resulted in utter 
failure, except m tracts where ihe zaminddrs happened to 
the representatives of ancient lines or powerful chiefs Several 
such chiefs exist in the extreme south and in the north of the 
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Presidency Their estates have been guaranteed to them on 
payment of a peshkash or permanent tribute, and are saved by 
the custom of primogeniture from the usual fate of sub-dmsion 
Thomas ^Throughout the rest of Madras, the influence of Sir Thomas 
Tilunro, ^lunro led to the adoption of the rayativdH system, which will 
1820 always be associated with his name 

Aladms According to this system, an assessment is made with 
cultivator for the land actuall) taken for cultivation 
ment Neither taminiar nor village community intervenes between 
the cultivator and the State The early rdyaiwdA settlements 
in Madras were based upon msuffiaent experience They 
nere preceded by no survey, and they had to adopt the crude 
estimates of native officials Since 1858, a department of 
Revenue Survev has been organized, and the assessment 
earned out de noi^o 

Nothing can be more complete m theorv than a Madras 
nhatrudH settlement First, the area of the entire District, 
menr^^ v\hether cultivated or uncultivated, and of each field within the 
second, District, is accuratel} measured The next step is to calculate 
^reduce estimated produce of each field, having regard to every 
third, kind of both natural and artificial advantage Lastly, an 
fixing the equitable rate is fixed upon every field The elaborate nature 
of these mquines and calculations may be inferred from the 
fact that as many as 35 different rates are sometimes struck 
for a single District, ranging from as low as fid to as high as 
Tk»ty 4s per acre The rates thus ascertained b} the revenue 

seulemen ^ of thirty )ears 

But during that period the aggregate rent roll of a District 
IS liable to be affected by several considerations New land 
ma> be taken up for cultivation, or old land may be 
abandoned; and occasional remissions may be permitted 
under no fewer than eighteen specified heads Such 
Madras matters are decided by the Collector at the jarndhandt^ 

7 or inquest held every year for ascertaining the amount of 
revenue to be paid by each ^aja/ for the current season This 
annual inquiry has sometimes been mistaken for a yearly 
re assessment of the rdycct^s holding It is not, however, a 
change m the rates for the land which he already holds, but 
an inquiry into and record of the changes m his holding, or 
of anj new land he may wish to take up 
Permanent Certain of the Madras Distncts on the seaboard adjoining 
ufM^ras^ Bengal were granted on a Permanent Settlement to zamlnddrs^ 
hereditary native chiefs or revenue - farmers The land 

thus permanently settled forms one eighth of the area of 
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Madras Throughout the other seven-eighths, the rayatwdri 
settlement has raised the cultivator into a peasant proprietor 
This person was formerly the actual tiller of the soil But 
as population increased under British rule, the value of the 
land rose, and the peasant proprietor has in many cases 
been able to sub-let his holding to poorer cultivators, and The 
to live, m whole or part, off the rent The Government cultivator 
has during the same period decreased rather than increased into a 
itb average land-tax per acre throughout the Madras Presi proprietor 
dency For as the people multiplied, they were forced back 
upon inferior soils, and the average Government demand per 
acre has been proportionately diminished But the very 
same process of falling back on the inferior soils has, accord- 
ing to economical principles, created the possibility of levying 
a rent from the superior soils This rent is enjoyed by the 
former cultivators, many of whom are thus growing into petty 
landholders, living upon the rent of fields \ihich their fathers 
tilled with, their own hands 

An idea of the increase of population in Madras, and of the Extension 
extension of cultivation, may be obtained from the following \jachas 
figures — In 1853, the general population was estimated 1853-81 
at 22 millions, m 1878, at 3i| millions, showing an increase 
of 43 per cent, or nearly one-half, and in 1881 (after the 
great famine of 1876-78), at a little over 31 millions The 
cultivated land, held by husbandmen direct from the State, 
had, between 1853 and 1878, increased from 12 to 20 millions 
of acres, or 66 per cent , exactly two-thirds The area of Exceeds 
tillage had, therefore, not only kept pace with the increase 
of population, but had extended at a ratio of 50 per cent population 
more rapidly This resulted partly from the fact that the 
inferior lands, now reclaimed, could not support so large 
an aierage of people as the superior lands, which were already 
in cultivation at the commencement of the period The 
Government recognised this, and has accordingly increased 
Its rental only from 3 millions to $4 millions sterling , being 
only 26 per cent, or one-fourth, while the area of cultivation 
has increased by 66 per cent The Government, m fact, has 
reduced its average rental over the total area of cultivation 
from 5s an acre in 1853 to 3s lod an acre m 1878, or over 
23 per cent, say one fourth According to the ordinary 
theory of rent, rates should have risen enormously during 
that period, and they have risen enormously wherever the 
land IS held by private propnetors 

As regards the Madras Presidency, the facts maj be recapitii- 
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Reduction lated thus During the 25 years ending 1878, the area of 
land culmation had increased by 66 per cent , or two-thirds , the 
population by 43 per cent, or nearly one-half, and the 
Government rental by onl} 26 per cent, or one-fouith, while 
the average rates of land tax per cultivated acre had been 
actually reduced by about one-fourth, from 5s an acre m 1853 
to 3s lod an acre in 1878, and to 3s 8d an acre m 1883 
Instead of taking advantage of the increase of population to 
enhance the rental, the Madras Gm eminent has realized the 
fact that the increase in numbers means a harder struggle for 
life, and has reduced instead of enhancing, according to the 
economic laws of rent, the average rates throughout its domains 
Bombay has also a land system of its own, which requires 
to be distinguished from the rayatwari of Madras, although 
resembling it in principle In the early days of our 
rule, no regular method existed throughout the Bombay 
Presidency, and at the present time there are tracts where 
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‘survey tenure,’ as it is called, d'ltes from 1838, when it was 
tenure^ of introduced into one of the taiuks of Poona District it 
Bomba) has since been gradually extended over the greater part of the 
Presidency As its name implies, the Settlement is preceded 
by survey Each field is measured, and an assessment placed 
upon It according to the quality of the soil and the crop 
This assessment holds good for a term of thirty years The 
ordinary rates vary in different DistrK:ts from 4s 6d an acre 
m the rich black-soil lands of Gujardt, to lod an acre in the 
hills of the Konkan 

The primary characten*;tic of the Bombay system is its 
simplicity The Government fixes a minimum area as the 
revenue assessment unit, below which it refuses to recognise 
sub divisions This minimum area, technically called a ‘ field,’ 
vanes from 20 acres upwards, m different Bombay Districts 
The ‘field’ is therefore the unit, and its actual occupier is 
the only person recognised by the revenue law lie knows 
exactly w^hat he will have to pay, and the State knows what 
It will recent, during the currency of the term ihe assess- 
ment IS, m fact, a quU-rent liable to be modified at intervals 
of thirty years. The Bombay system is also c haraeterizcd by 
Its fairness to the tenant He possesses ‘a transferable and 
heritable property, continuable without question at the expira- 
tion of a settlement lease, on his consenting to the revised 
rale’ To borrow a metaphor from English law, his position 
has been raised from that of a villein to that of a copyholder 
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In place of the bare permission to occupy the soil, he has Its, advau 
received a right of property in it t^^pro 

Some of the Bombay peasants have proved unequal to vident 
the responsibilities of property which they had not on by 
their own exertions In rich districts, the men w^ho were to the im 
recorded as the actual occupiers are able to let their land pr^^vuient 
to poorer cultivators, and so live off the toil of others upon 
fields which they themselves had formerly to till But these 
] proprietary rights give the peasant a power of borrowing which 
he did not possess before In certain parts, especially in 
the dry Districts of the high-lying Deccan, the husbandmen 
have got hopelessly into debt to the village bankers The 
peasant was often improvident, the seasons were sometimes 
unfortunate, the moneylender was always se\ere 

Amid the tumults of native rule, the usurers lent com Debts of 
pirativelv small sums If the peasant failed to pay, the> 
could not evict him or sell his holding, because, among other 
reasons, there was more land than there were people to till it 
Ihe native Government, moreover, could not afford to lose a 
tenant A^ccordingly the bankrupt peasant went on, }ear after 
>tar, pa}ing as much interest as the mone} -lender could 
squeeze out of him, until the next Maratha invasion or 
Muhammadan rebellion swept away the whole generation of 
usurers, and so cleared off the account Under our rule there 
IS no chance of such relief for insolvent debtors, and our 
rigid enforcement of contracts, together w ith the increase of 
the population, has armed the creditor with powers formerh 
unknown lor the peasant’s holding under the British 
Government has become a valuable property, and be can be 
readily sold out, as there are alwa>s plent> of husbandmen 
anxious to bu} in 1 he result is tw o fold In the first place, 
the village banker lends larger sums, for the security is in- 
creased , and in the second place, he can push the peasantry to 
extremities by eviction, a legal process which was economically 
mpossible, and politically impermissible, under native rule 
In Bengal, the cry of the peasant is for protection agiinst Bombay 
the landlord In South-western India, it is for protection 
against the money lender After a careful inquiry, the Govern- md i88i 
nient determined to respond to that ciy It has practically 
said to the village bankers ‘A state of things has grown up 
under British rule which enables }ou to push the cultivators, by 
means of our Courts, to extremities unknown under the native 
d} nas^-ies, and repugnant to the customs of India Hence- 
forth, in considenng the security on which )ou lend money, 
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please to know that the peasant cannot be imprisoned or sold 
out of his farm to satisfy your claims , and we shall free him 
from the lifelong burden of those claims by a mild bankruptcy 
law' Such IS the gist of the Southern India Agriculturists* 
Relief Acts of 1879 and 1881 

This Act of 1879 provides, in the first place, for small 
rural debtors ot and under If the Court is satisfied that 
such a debtor is really unable to pay the whole sum, it may 
direct the payment of such portion as it considers that he can 
pay, and grant him a discharge for the balance The Act 
gi\es powers to the Court to go behind the letter of the bond, 
to cut down interest, and to fix the total sum which may seem 
to the judge to be equitably due 

To debtors for amounts exceeding ;;^S, it gives the full pro- 
tection of an Insolvenc) Act No agriculturist shall henceforth 
be arrested or imprisoned m execution of a decree for money 
In addition to the old provisions against the sale of the neces- 
sary implements of his trade, no agriculturist's immoveable 
property shall be attached or sold in execution of any decree, 
unless it has been specifically mortgaged for the debt to 
which such decree relates But even when it has been 
specifically mortgaged, the Court may order the debtor's 
holding to be cultivated, for a period not exceeding seven 
vears, on behalf of the creditor, after allowing a sufficient 
portion of It for the support of the debtor and his family 
\t the end of the seven years, the debtor is discharged 

If the debtor himself applies for relief under the Insolvency 
clauses, the procedure is as follows — His moveable propert), 
less the implements of his trade, are liable to sale for his 
debts His immoveable property, or farm, is divided into 
two parts, one of which is set aside as ‘required for the 
support of the insolvent and members of his family dependent 
on him,* while the remainder is to be managed on behalf of 
his creditors But ‘ nothing m this section shall authorize the 
Court to take into possession any houses or other buildings 
belongmg to, and occupied by, an agriculturist.’ Village 
arbitrators or ‘ conciliators* are appointed by the same Act, and 
every creditor must first try to settle his claims before them If 
the effort at arbitration fails, the ‘conciliator’ shall give the 
applicant a certificate to that effect No such suit shall be 
entertained by any Civil Court, unless the plaintiff produces 
a certificate from the local ‘conciliator’ that arbitration has 
been attempted and failed Ihe Act of 1879 has been 
somewhat modified by the amending Act of i 88 r 
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The North-Western Provinces and the Punjab have practically Land 
one land system In those parts of India, the village community 
has preserved its integrity more completely than elsewhere vmces and 
Government therefore recognises the village, and not the^^^J^b 
zaminddf^s estate or the rdyafs field, as the unit of land 
administration The village community takes various forms Corporate 
Sometimes it holds all the village lands m joint-ownership , the 
share of each co-owner being represented by a fractional part 
of the gross rental Sometimes part of the lands is held in 
common and part m severalty, while sometimes no common 
lands remain, although a joint responsibility for the Govern- 
ment revenue still subsists 

The Settlement in the North-Western Provinces and the Land 
Punjab IS more comprehensive than in Madras or Bombay In 
addition to measurement and agncultuial appraisement, it in- Western 
eludes the duty of drawing up an exhaustive record of all rights 
and sub-tenures existing m every village The proprietors are Punjab 
alone responsible for the revenue , but while the State limits 
Its claims against them, it defines the rights of all other parties 
interested in the soil Ihe term of settlement in the North- 
Western Provinces and in the Punjab is thirty jears The 
principle of assessment is that the Government revenue shall 
be equal to one-half of the rent, leaving the other half as the 
share of the landlord, who is liable for due payment, and has 
the trouble of collecting it from the cultivators The average 
rate of assessment is 3s 5d per acre in the North-Western 
Provinces, and 2s m the Punjab This is at the nominal con 
version of xo rupees to the pound sterling At the actual 
value of the rupee (1S85), the rates Mould be 2s yd in the 
North-Western Provinces, and is 6d m the Punjab, per acre 

Oudh, the Indian Province most recentlv acquired has a Land 
peculiar land s>stem, ansing out of its local histor} 

Oudh tdliikdars resemble English landlords more closely even 
than do the zarntnddrs of Bengal In ongin, they m ere not ddrs 
revenue farmers but territorial magnates, whose influence was 
derived from feudal authority, military command, or hereditary 
sway Their present status dates from the pacification after 
the Mutiny of 1857 The great tdlukddrs^trt then invited to 
become responsible each for a gross sum for the estates which 
they Mere found to hold prior to our annexation of Oudh 
The exceptional position of the talukdars Mas recognised by 
conferring upon them, not only the privilege of succession by 
primogeniture, but also the power of bequest by will — a land- 
right unknown alike to Hindu and Muhammadan Jaw Land 
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not comprised m idlulddii estates was settled in the ordinary 
May Mith Its proprietors or zainmddrs for a term of thirty 
Years. The whole of Oiidh has since been accurately 
surve) ed 

The Central Pro\inces contain many varieties of land 
tenure, from the feudatory chiefs, who pay a light tribute, to 
the Milage communities, who are assessed after survey 
Population IS sparse and agriculture backward, so that the 
incidence of land revenue is everywhere low 1 he survey was 
conducted general!) on the Punjab system adopting the ‘ estate ’ 
as die unit of assessment Put in the Central Piovinces the 
Bntsh Government gave proprietary rights to the former 
revenue farmers, or fiscal managers of villages, under native 
rule It thus created a bod) of landholders between itself and 
the cultivators Of the rental paid by the husbandmen, the 
Gov ernment ordinarily takes oue-half as land tax, and allows 
one half to the proprietary bod) 1 he current settlement, for 
a term of thiitv years, will expire in 1897 

The gross land revenue realized from terntorv under P>ritish 
administration in India, amounted to 1,876,067 m 1882-8^ 
Daring the tenyears ending i882‘“83, it averaged 2 1,283,764, 
v^hich IS raised to about 22| millions by the inclusion of 
v^ertain local rates and cesses levied on land Ihis latici 
figure shows an average of a fraction less than lod per culti- 
vated acre The average annual co'^t of collecting the land 
revenue during the ten years ending 1882-83 was ;^2,945 ,t5i, 
or close on three millions sterling The lugliest average rate of 
assessment estimated per head, is in Bombay, namely, 5s lojd 
per head of population , the lowest, is 2]d pei head, in Bengal 
and Assam Ihe 72 ef land revenue realized from British India, 
deducting charges of collection, during the ten years ending 
March 1883, averaged millions sterling In 1882-83, the 
land revenue of British India was 21^ niillionD and i8| 
millions ^ 

Ihe Salt Deiv — Salt ranks next to land revenue among 
the Items of actual taxation in India , ojaum being excluded, 
as paid by the Chinese consumer Broadly speaking, the salt 
consumed in India is derived from four sources — (i) importa- 
tion by sea, chiefly from the mines of Cheshire, (2) solar 
evaporation in shallow tanks along the seaboard , (3) gather- 
ings from the Salt Lakes m Rijputdna > (4) quarrying in the 
Salt Ilills of the Northern Punjab Until recently, the tax 
^ ParliamciUiry Retain 
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levied upon salt varied very much m different parts of the 
country, and a numerous preventive staff was stationed along 
a continuous barrier hedge, which almost cut the peninsula 
into two fiscal sections 

Ihe reforms of Sir J Strachey in 1878, by which thePqualua- 
higher rates were reduced while the lower rates were raised, 
and their subsequent equalization over the whole country, 
have effectually abolished this engine of oppression Com- 
munication IS now free, and it has been found that prices 
are lowered by thus bringing the consumer nearer to his 
market, even though the rate of taxation be increased In the 
Punjab and Rajputana, salt administration has become, as 
in Low er Bengal, a simple matter of w eighmg quantities and 
levying a uniform tax In Bombay, also, the manufacture is Systems 
now conducted with a minimum of expense at large central 
depots in Gujarat (Guzerat), under a thorough system of excise 
supervision Along the eastern coast, however, from Orissa 
to Cape Comorin, the process of evaporating seawater is 
carried on as a private industry, although under official super- 
vision and on Government account 

The process of manufacture in Madris is exceedingly simple, Process 
and at the bame time free from temptations to smuggling The facture^* 
season lasts from about January to July, in which latter month 
the downpour of rain usuall> puts a stop to operations A 
site IS selected in the neighbourhood of one of the back- 
waters or inlets which abound along the coast Before 
commencing, the piopnetor of the salt-pan must each jear 
obtain the consent of the Collector of the District, and must 
engage to supply a certain quantity of salt The first step is 
to form a senes of pans or reservoirs of varjing degrees of 
shallowness by banking up the earth, with interconnecting 
channels Into the outer and deepest of these pans, the sea- 
water is baled by means of a lever and bucket lift, and there 
allowed to stand for some davs until it has by evaporation 
acquired the consistency of brine The brine is then passed 
through the channels into the remainder of the series of 
gradually shallowing pans At last it becomes crjstallized 
salt, and is scraped off for conv eyance to the wholesale depot 
It IS estimated that, in a favourable season, this process may be 
repeated de novo from twelve to fifteen times, according as the 
weather permits But a single shower of ram will spoil the 
whole operation at any stage 

Like the poppy cultivation in Bengal, the manufacture of 
salt in Madras is a monoj)o]y, which can be defended bv the 
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circumstances of the case No one is compelled to manufac- 
ture, and rights of property in a salt-pan are strictly respected , 
while the State endeavours, by means of a careful staff of 
supervisors, to obtain the maximum of profit with a minimum 
of interference The system as at present carried on has been 
gradual!} de\ eloped from the experience of nearly a centur) 
The manufacturers belong to the same class as the ordinary 
cultivators , and, as a rule, their condition is somewhat more 
prosperous, for the} possess a hereditary privilege carrying with 
it commercial profits They do not work upon a system of 
adv aiices, as is the case with so many other Indian industries , 
but thevare paid at a certain rate when the> bring their salt to 
the Gov ernment depot 1 his rate of pa\ ment, know n as kudtva- 
1 am^ is at present fixed at an av erage of i amid 5 8 pies (or 
about 2\d ) per maund of 82 r lbs , the other expenses of the 
Salt Department for supervision, etc , raise the total cost to 
3 d/mds 56 pies (or about S^d ) per maiwd Ihe price 
charged to the consumer b} the Madras Government, up to 
March 1882, w^as Rs 2 8 (or about 5s ) per mamid, the 
balance being net profit 

The equal rate of salt dut} which now’' pievails throughout 
all continental India is Rs 2 per maund^ or 5s 5d a cwt In 
British Burma, only 3 anna^ per maund^ or 6d a cwt, are 
charged for local consumption, and a transit duty of r per cent 
ad valorem for salt sent across the frontier In the salt 
tracts on the west of the Indus, excluding the Kalabagh 
mines, a special rate of 8 annas per local mauud of 103 lbs. is 
charged The total salt revenue of British India m 1882-83 
was returned at ^^6,177,781, the average for ten }ears being 
;^6,627,I94 

Excise Duties in India are not a mere tax levied through 
the private manufacturer and retailer, but (like salt) a species 
of Government monopoly The only excisable articles are 
intoxicants and drugs, and the object of the State is to check 
consumption, not less than to raise revenue The details var> 
in the different Provinces, but the general plan of administra- 
uon IS the same 1 he right to manufacture, and the right to 
retail, are both monopolies of Government, let out to private 
indiv iduals upon strict conditions Distillation of country spirits 
IS permitted under two systems-— either to the highest bidder 
under official supervision , or only upon certain spots set apart 
for the purpose The latter is known as the sadi or central 
distillery system The right of sale is also farmed out to the 
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highest bidder, subject to regulations fixing the quantity of Kice l>cer 
liquor that may be sold at one time The brewing of beer 
from nee and other grams, a process universal among the hill 
tribes and other aboriginal races, is practically untaxed and 
unrestrained The numerous European breweries at the hiU 
stations pay a tax at the rate of 6d a gallon. A large business 
m brewing is now done at Simla, Marn (Murree), Kasauli, 

Massuri, Nami Tal, SoMn, and m the Nilgins An attempt 
IS being made to establish breweries on the plains 

Excise duties are also levied upon the sale of a number of 
intoxicating o’* stimulant drugs, of which the most important 
are opium and gdnjd or bhang Opium is issued for local Opium 
consumption m India from the Government manufactories at 
Patni and Benares, and sold through private retailers at a 
monopoly price This drug is chief!) consumed in Assam, 

Burma, and the Punjab Ganjd is an intoxicating preparation Gan^n 
made from the flowers and leaves of Indian hemp (Cannabis 
sativoy var tndtea) The cultivation of hemp for this purpose 
lb chief!) confined to a limited area in Rajbhihi District, 

Bengal, and to the inner valle>s of the Himalayas, whence the 
drug IS imported under the name of charas Its use is a fre- Chaias 
quent cause, not only of crime, but also of insanity Govern- 
ment attempts to check consumption — first, by fixing the retail 
duty at the highest rate that will not encourage smuggling, 
and second, b} continually raising that rate as experience 
allows Strictly speaking, gdnjd consists of the flowering 
and fruiting heads of the female plant , bJidn^ or stddhh of the 
dried leaves and small stalks, with a few fruits, while chaias 
IS the resin itself, collected in various wa>s as it naturall} 
exudes 

duty IS at present levied upon tobacco in an) part Tobacco 
of British India Ihe plant is unuersall} grown by the 
cultivators for their own smoking, and, like everything else, 
was subject to taxation under native rule , but the impossibility 
of accurate excise supervision has caused the British Govern- 
ment to abandon this impost The total excise revenue of 
British India m 1882-83 was returned at ;^3,6o9,56i, the 
average for ten years being ;^2,774,o73 

The Municipalities at present existing m India are a Mmucipii 
creation of the Legislature , indeed, a recent branch of our 
system of administration Iheir origin is to be traced, not to 
the native panchdyat^ but to the necessity for relieving the 
District officer from some of the details of his work The 
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lanchdyat or elective Counal of ti\e is one of the institutions 
most deeply rooted in the Hindu mind By it the village 
community was ruled, the head-man being only its executive 
official, not the legislator or judge By it caste disputes were 
settled j by it traders and merchants were organized into 
powerful guilds, to the rules of which even European outsiders 
ha\e had to submit By a development of the panchayai^ the 
Sikh army of the khdhd was despotically governed, when the 
centralized sjstein of Ranjit Singh fell to pieces at his death 
The Mlhge organization was impaired or bioken up under 
Mughal rule Municipal institutions have gradually developed 
m place of the old Hindu mechanism of rural govern- 
ment, which had thus worn out or disappeared Police, 
roads, and sanitation are the three mam objects for which a 
modern Indian municipalit> is constituted In rural tracts, 
these departments are managed (m different Province*) by 
the Collector, or by one of his subordinate staff, or by a Local 
Fund Board Within municipal hrails, the\ are delegated to a 
Committee, who, until lately, derived their practical authority 
from the Collector s sanction, implied or expressed Except 
in the larger towns, the municipalities can scarcely be said 
a* }tt to exhibit the attributes of popular representation or of 
vigorous corporate life But the Local Government \cts, 
passed during Lord Ripon's Vicerojalty {ante, p 428), have 
given a new impulse to the rural and municipal board* As 
education advances, they will doubtless be further developed 
In 1876-77, excluding the three Presidency capitals, there 
were altogether 894 muncipalitics in British India, with 
12,381,059 inhabitants, or just 7 per cent of the total popu- 
lation Out of an aggregate number of 7519 members of 
municipal committees, concerning whom information is avail- 
able, 1794 were Europeans and 5725 natives, 1863 were ex- 
were nominated by Government, and 1144 elected, 
the last class being almost confined to the North Western nnd 
Central Provinces Ihe financial statistics of these muni- 
cipalities are given in a later section of this chapter 

In 1882-83, the muxucii)ahties m British India, exclu 
‘^ive of the three Presidency cities, numbered 783, with 
12,923,494 inhabitants Ihe passing of the Local Self 
fjovernment Acts (1882-84) extended the elective principle, 
in a larger or smaller measure, all over India Ihe three 
great municipalities m the Presidency towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and iiorabay administered a population in 1877 of li 
nillion Their governing bodies aggregated 176 members, of 
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whom 122 were natives Eighty of the members were elected 
by the ratepayers In 1882-83, the municipalities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras governed a population of if million , 
the members of the three municipal bodies numbered 171, of 
whom 93 were elected ^ 

Finance — It is difficult to- present 1 view of Indian Imperial 
finance, which shall be at once concise and intelligible Ihe 
subject is full of controversies, and obscured by different 

* Note on Indian Statistics 

It may here be convenient to explain the considerations which have 
It-d to the selection of the yeais for which statistics are given m this and 
the following chapters The Indian returns are rendered with great 
promptitude by the Government of India, in India itself But these 
returns deal with a dozen Provinces and Administrations, covenng an area 
equal to Europe less Russia A considerable interval necessarily elapses 
lietwcen the local issue of the returns by the Indian Government and their 
final compilation and revibion for Parliamentary purposes Bunng this 
revision, the totals are frequently altered owing to inter provincial adjust 
nients and other operations of account Ihe final presentment to 
Parliament is, however, the only authoritative English source of Indian 
statistics It has therefore been adopted, *10 far as possible, in the pre 
Sent uorl The latest return, in its final shape, as presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, nhich has reached the 
author before the sheets went to press in the summer of 1885, is the Blue 
Book entitled the Statist cal Abstract 1 elating to British India fiom 
1^73 74 1882-83 This admirable compilation of Mr Charles Prin'^ep, 

Sntibtical Reporter m the India Office, has theiefore been accepted as 
fixing the period to which information should be brought down in the 
present woik -namcl) the 3i&t March 18S3 

But the present author has also been guided in his selection of dates bj 
olhtr considerations — (i) The only two Census enumerations of the Indian 
] opulation as a whole were taken respectively m 1872 and in iSSi 
i hese years are, therefore, the tw o great landmarks m Indian stati^^ticb 
(2) The hist edition of the present work took the year 1S77, 01 in some 
cases 1878, as the latest peiiod for which the final presentment of Indian 
staiisticb was available when it was wutten The author has felt tha*^ it 
ma) be convenient to enable the reader to compare the progress during the 
iiuinqiiennial interval (1878 to 188^) He has therefore, m most cases, 
given the two sets of figures for 1877-78 and 1882-83 (3) In some 

ikpartments it his been found practicable to bring down the final figures 
to 1SS4, and even to March 18S5 This hib onl) been done when it 
seemed to the authoi that the later statistics were required to exhibit really 
sibcnt facts In conclusion, the author begs it will be believed that m 
each case careful consideration has been devoted to the selection of the 
years for which the statistics are giv en The individual considerations in 
different departments are too numerous to spccifj It should always be 
remembered that the final presentment to Parliament of Indian statistics 
and accounts, available to the author wIilu the sheets went to the press, 
refers to the decade ending 1882-8^ 
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presentments of the same sets ot accounts In the first place, 
the aggregate revenue and expenditure are officially returned 
according to a system which, although necessary for Indian 
purposes, is apt to mislead the English critic The Indian 
Go\ernment is not a mere tax-collecting agency, charged 
with the single duty of protecting person and property Its 
s)stem of administration is based upon the view that the 
British power is a paternal despotism, which owns, in a 
certain sense, the entire soil of the country, and whose duty 
It is to perform the \anous functions of a wealthy and an 
enlightened proprietor It collects its own rents It provides, 
out of Its own capital, facilities for irrigation, means of com 
munication, public buildings, schools, and hospitals It also 
takes on itself the businesses of a railway owner, and of a 
manufacturer on a grand scale, in the case of opium and salt 
These departments swell the totils on both sides of the 
balance-sheet with large items, neither of the nature of ta\ation 
nor of administrative expenditure 

In the second place, the methods of keeping the Indian 
public accounts have been subjected to frequent changes during 
recent vears, to such an extent as to vitiate ail comparative 
statements for long periods of time Ihe commercial tradi- 
tions, inherited from the dajs of the Company, regulated the 
Indian accounts until about the year i860 Irom that date 
efforts have been made to bring the methods of Indian account- 
ing into conformity w ith the English s) stem of public accounts 
It results that the <jame entries represent different facts at 
different periods Thus, under the Company, the items usual!) 
represented the itef sums , they now rejiresent the gross sums 
At one period, the gross receipts are shown, with a ptr contra 
for the charges of collection or for refunds At another time, 
important classes of charges have been transferred from the 
Imperial to the Provincial Budgets, to be brought back again 
after an interval of a few } ears to the Imperial Budget, and again 
transferred to Local Finance Capital expenditure on public 
works, at one period charged to current revenue, is at another 
period excluded, as being ‘extraordinary* or ‘reproductive* 
The entire net income of the railways, whether the property of 
the State or of guaranteed companies, has now been entered as 
Imperial revenue, and the interest to shareholders as Imperial 
expenditure The Indian accounts represent, therefore, not 
only the Indian taxation and the cost of administration They 
represent the trade expenses and profits of the Government as 
a great railway owner, canal maker, o])ium manufacturer, salt 
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monopolist, and pioneer of new industries They also repre- 
sent these profits and expenses under diverse systems of 
account at different periods 

The following pages will first endeavoui to exhibit the actual 
taxation of British India, as compared with that of the Mughal 
Empire 1 hey will then show the gross revenue and expendi- 
ture of British India, whether of the nature of taxation or 
otherwise, and anal>ze its principal items 

The Actual 1 axaiion paid by the people of British India Gro^s 
during the ten jears ending 1879, averaged 35J millions 
Ihe subjoined tables show the gross items, exclusive of India 
the opium duty which is paid by the Chinese consumer, 
tributes from foreign or feudatory States, forest receipts, and 
the Mint The actual taxation arranges itself under seven 
branches, as given m Statement I on the next page, from 1869 
to 1879 

This table was compiled from a special Parhamentar) 

Return, and shows the net taxes, after deducting drawbacks 
and items not of the nature of actual taxation Statement II 
shows the revenue from the same items during the four follow- 
ing jears, 1880-83, without deductions or drawbacks The 
average of these four }ears is 4of millions, without deductions 
or drawbacks, against millions, after deductions and 
drawbacks, during the ten }ears ending 1879 

The 7ief taxation of British India, that is to sa}, the sums Net and 
realized, less the cost of collection, a\eraged 32 millions ^ 
during the ten years ending 1879 Returns of taxation, of British 
howeier, depend much upon the method on which thejr are 
])rt pared But the final accounts as presented to Parliament 
enable us to arrive accurately at the gross taxation paid by the 
Indian people, which, as abo\e shown, was 35 J millions during 
the ten years ending 1879, or a rate of 3s 8d per head 

This rate contrasts alike wuth that now paid by the taxpayer English 
m England, and wuth that formerly paid in India under the 
Mughal Empire The 34 millions of people m Great Britain taxation 
and Ireland pay 68 millions of Imperial taxation, ^ besides 
heavy local and municipal burdens The revenues of the 

\Se7itence continued on fage 462 

’ Complied from the Parlnmeiitarj Return, 8th July 1880, pp 4 j 5 

* Customs, 20 millions, Inland re\enuc, 48 millions total taxation, 68 
tnilhons The gioss revenue of the United Kingdom m 1880 
£81,26$, OSS* besides ^29, 247, 595 of local taxation, tot'll, ;^rio,5i2,650 
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Sentence continned from page 459 ] 

jMughal Empire, derived from a much smaller population 
than that of British India, varied, as we have seen,^ from 
^2 millions net under Akbar in 1593 to 80 millions under 
Aurangzeb m 1695 The trustworthiness of these returns has 
been discussed in a previous chapter , and they must be taken 
subject to the qualifications therein indicated 

If we examine the items m the Mughal accounts, we 
find the explanation of their enormous totals The land-tax 
then, as now, formed about one-half of the whole revenue 
The net land revenue demand of the Mughal Empire averaged 
25 millions sterling from 1593 to 1761 , or 32 millions during 
the last centur) of that Empire, from 1655 to 1761 The 
annual land revenue raised from the much larger area of 
British India, during the ten }ears ending 1879, has been 18 
millions sterling 21 millions) But besides the land 

re\enue there were under our predecessors not less than forty 
imposts of a personal character These included taxes upon 
religious assemblies, upon trees, upon marriage, upon the 
peasant's hearth, and upon his cattle How se\tre some of 
them were, may be judged from the poll tax For the 
purposes of this tax the non-Muhammadan population was 
d aided into three classes, pajmg respectnely £4^ £2, and 
£i annually to the Exchequer for each adult male Ihe 
lowest of these rates, if now levied from each non Musalman 
male adult, would alone }ield an amount exceeding our whole 
actual taxation Yet, under the Mughals, the poll-tax was 
only one of fortv burdens 

We may briefly sura up the results Under the Mughal 
Empire, 1593 to 1761, the existing returns of the Imperial 
demand averaged about 60 millions sterling a year During 
the ten years ending 1879, the Imperial taxation of British 
India, with its far larger population, averagerl 35 millions, 
and for the four years ending 1882-83, 4o| millions, without 
allowing for refunds and drawbacks Under the Mughal 
Empire, the land-tax between 1655 and 1761 averaged 32 
millions. Under the British Pmpirc, the net land-tax has, 
during the ten years ending 1879, averaged 18 millions, and 
18J millions during the four years ending 1882-83 

Not only is the taxation of British India much less tlian 
that raised by the Mughal Emperors, but it compares 
favourably with the taxation of other Asiatic countries m our 
own days The only other Empire m Asia which pretends to 
^ AfUe^ chap xi p 299, etc , table of Mughal Revenues (1593 to 1761) 
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a civilised government is Japan The author has no special 
acquaintance with the Japanese revenues^ but German statists 
show that over ii millions sterling are there raised from a 
population of 34 million people, or deducting certain items, a 
taxation of about 6s a head In India, where we try to 
govern on a higher standard of efficiency, the rate of actual 
gross taxation averaged 3s 8d a head for the ten years ending 
1879, ^tid 4s id per head for the four years ending 1882-83 

If, instead of dealing \\ith the Imperial revenues as a whole, Taxation 
we concentrate our surve> on any one Province, we find these 
facts brought out m a still stronger light To take a single under the 
instance After a patient scrutiny of the records, it was found 
that, allowing for the change in the value of money, the ancient 
revenue of Orissa represented eight times the quantity of the 
staple food which our own revenue now represents ^ The native 
revenue of Orissa supported a magnificent court with a crowded 
seraglio, swarms of priests a large army, and a costly public 
worship Under our rule, Orissa does little more than defrav and under 
the local cost of protecting person and property, and of its 
irrigation works In Orissa, the Rdjd’s share of the crops 
amounted, w ith dues, to 60 per cent , and the mildest Native 
(jovernments demanded 33 per cent The Famine Commis 
sioners estimate the land-tax throughout British India ^ « at The land 
from 3 per cent to 7 per cent of the gross out-turn * Ample 
deductions are allowed for the cost of cultivation, the risks of 
the season, the maintenance of the husbandman and his 
family Of the balance, Government notmnally takes one- 
third or a half, but how small a proportion this bears to the 
crop may be seen from the returns collected by the Famine 
Commissioners 

Iheir figures deal with 176 out of the 199 millions ofRate-^per 
people in British India These 176 millions cultivate 188^^^’^ 
millions of acres, grow 331 millions sterling worth of 
produce, and now nay 1 8| millions of land revenue Whik, 
therefore, they raise over 15s worth of produce per acre, 
they pay to Government under 2s of land tax per acre 
Instead of thus paying 5^ per cent as they do now, they would 
under the Mughal rule have been called upon to pay from 33 
to 50 per cent of the crop The two systems, indeed, proceed 

* The evidence on which these statements are based, was published in 
llunttrs Ofissa^ vol 1 pp 323-329 (Smith, Llder, cV Co , 1872) 

^ Report of the Indian Famint Corntnissiony part w p 90, as presented 
to Parbament, 1880 
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upon entirely different principles The Native Governments, 
\Mite the Famine Commissioners, often taxed the land ^to the 
extent of taking from the occupier the whole of the surplus after 
defrajing the expenses of cultivation The British Govern 
ment objects to thus ‘ sweeping off the whole margin of profit ’ 
hat becomes of the surplus which our Government declines 
to take^ It goes to feed an enormousl) increased population 
Ihe tax gatherer now leaves so large a margin to the husband- 
man, ♦^hat the Province of Bengal, for example, feeds three 
times as many mouths as it did in 1780, and has a vast surplus 
ot produce, over and above its own wants, for exportation 
‘In the maioritv of Native Governments,’ wiites the highest 
living authorit> on the question,^ ‘tne revenue officer takes 
all he can get , and would take treble the revenue we should 
assess, if he were strong enough to exact it In ill-managed 
Stales the cultivators are reLntlessl) squeezed the differ- 
ence between the native s}stem and ours being, main!}, that 
the cultivator in a Native State is seldom or never sold up, 
and that he is usually treated much as a good bullock is 
treated, te he is left with enough to feed and clothe him and 
hi'' fair il), so that they may continue to work’ John Stuart 
Mill studied the condition of the Indian peoi^Ie more deeply 
than any other political economist, and he took an indulgent 
view of native institutions His verdict upon the Mughal 
Gov ernment is that, ‘ except during the occasional accident of 
a humane and vigorous local administrator, the exactions had 
no practical limit but the mobility of tlie peasant to pay more ’ 


Incidence Famine Commission, after careful inquiries, state * that 

111 limish tiiroughoiit British India the landed elasses pay revenue at the 
I» ‘ha rate of 5s 6d per head, including the land tax for their farms, 
or IS 9d without it 1 he trading classes pay 3s 3d per head , 
the artisans, as — equal to four days’ wages in the year, and 
the agricultural labouiers, is 8d Ihe whole taxation, includ- 
ing the Government rent for the land, averaged, as \\c have 
seen, 3s 8d per head during the ten years ending 1879 

* kcpoit of ihe Fudian lammc CommimoiJ, part u p 90, as pre«.ejittcl 

Parhamen*, 18S0 

* Ke{)ort by Mr (now Sir) A)fied lyaP, C li , f/>rmeiJy r,ovcnn>r 
(jtnerai s Agent in Kajputana, aflerwardb foreign Stcreiary to the (jovcin 
meni of India, now Lieutenant Gov ei nor of the Noith Western Provinces 
and Oudh , (juoted m the Despatch of the Governor General in Council lo 

hi Seciciaiy of State, 8th June 1880 * Condition of India, Klut I»ooh, 

V\ 36, 37 

•* Kepoii oj (he I amine Communion, pirt u p 93 (folio, 1880) 
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But the Famine Commissioners declare that ‘any native of 
India who does not trade or own land, and who chooses to 
dnnk no spirituous liquor, and to use no English cloth or iron, 
need pa) m taxation only about yd a year on account of the 
salt he consumes On a family of three persons, the charge 
amounts to is qd, or about four days’ wages of a labouring 
man and his wife ’ ^ 


Gross Revenues — But it should always be borne m mind Grobs 
that the actual taxation of the Indian people is one thing, and ^heet^of 
the gross revenues of India are another As explained m a British 
previous paragraph of this chapter, the revenues include many 
Items not of the nature of taxation The following table, com 
piled from the Parliamentary Abstract for 1882-83 
received hy the author before sending these sheets to the 
j)ress), exhibits the gross imperial revenue and expenditure of 
India for that year, according to the system of accounts 
adopted at the time For the leasons already given, it is 
practicall) impossible to analyse these gross totals m such a 
vv \) as to show the actual amount raised by taxation, and the 
actual amount returned m protection to person and propert) 

The actual taxation has therefore been dealt with in the two 
separate statements already given It is equall) impossible to 
compare the gross totals with those for previous )ears, owing 
to changes that have been made from time to time m the 
system of entering the accounts 1 he only profitable plan is 
to take some of the items, and explain their real meaning 

The list of items shows how large a portion of the gross Analysis 
revenue is not of the nature of taxation proper Public works, 
including railwa)s and irrigation and navigation canals, m 1883 
alone yielded in 1882-83 upwards of 12 millions sterling, 
or over 17 per cent of the total Adding the items of post 
office and telegraphs, w^hich also represent pa) ment for work 
done or ser\ ices supplied, the proportion w ould rise to over 
19^ oer cent Then the sum of 9J millions gross, or nearl) 

7 j millions net, derived from opium, being an additional 13^^ 
pur cent of the gross revenue, is not a charge upon the native Not of the 
taxpayer, but a contribution to the Indian exchequer by the "^xauon^ 
Chinese consumer of the drug Add to these the tributes 
from Feudatory States, produce of the forests, etc , and upwards 

\Sentencc continued on page 467 
^ Repoft of the 2 ami tt Cojnmis part 11 p 93 (folio, 1880) 
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Sentence continued from page 465 ] 

of one-third of the total gross revenue is accounted for The Revenue 
whole revenue of British India of the nature of actual taxation, 

- j ’ taxation 

including Land Revenue, Excise, Assessed Taxes, Provincial 
Rates, Customs, Salt, and Stamps, amounted in 1878 to 34I 
millions, or 3s 7fd per head In 1882-83, gross actual 
taxation of British India \vas upwards of 39 J millions, or 
within a fraction of 4s per head, the average for the four years 
ending 1882-83 being a fraction over 4s id per head, without 
allowing for deductions or drawbacks 

The land revenue, amounting to over 2i| millions in Nature of 
1882-83, forms by far the largest item Whether it should be land 
properly regarded as a tax, or only as rent, is a problem for 
political economists to settle , but in any case, it is paid without 
question, as an immemorial right of the State It yielded in 
1882-83, 31 por cent , or nearly one third, of the gross revenue 

Of the other items of taxation, excise and stamps are 
practically creations of British rule The excise is a tax upon Excise 
intoxicating liquors and deleterious drugs, levied both on the 
manufacture and on the sale, according to different systems in 
different Provinces. Like the corresponding duty in England, 
it IS voluntarily incurred, and presses hardest upon the lowest 
classes But unlike the English excise, it can hardly be called 
an elastic source of revenue, for the rate is intentionally kept so 
high as to discourage consumption No duty whatever is levied 
upon tobacco Stamps, as in England, form a complex Stamps 
Item The greater part is derived from fees on litigation, and 
only a comparatively trifling amount from stamps proper on 
deeds of transfer, etc 

Customs are du ided into import and export duties, both Customs 
ot which have been so greatly lightened in recent years, 
that their permanent maintenance may be considered doubt- 
ful Duties on exports have been altogether abolished, 
with the single exception of that on rice, which brings 
in from ;{J’soo,ooo to over ;^8oo,ooo per annum The 
average for the ten >ears ending 1882-83 '^as ;^6i 5,349, 
but there has been a steady increase since 1878 This export 
duty IS levied at the rate of 3 dnnas a maundy or about 6d per 
cwt , being equivalent to an ad valonm rate of about 10 per 
cent The million sterling received from customs are 
practically made up of nearly half a million sterling levied on 
imported liquors, and about three quarters of a million sterling 
levied on exported nee 1 he receipts from all other import 
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customs m 1882-83 were under 13,000, and those from all 
other exports ^^ere just over ;^3ooo, total, under 16,000, 
from all imports and exports, excepting imported liquors and 
exported rice 

The import dutj on cotton goods was finall> abolished 
in March 1882, ln,\ing been reduced in 1878, and again in 
1879 Imported cotton manufactures had previously formed 
the most important item of the customs revenue From 
1874 to' 1882 the duty on cotton goods varied from nearly a 
million in 1878 to over half a million in 1881-82, the average 
being about three > quarter^ of a million sterling during the 
nine > ears preceding the total abolition of the duty 

The salt tax, which jields about 6} millions a >ear, is a 
problem of greater difficult) It is an impost upon an article of 
prime necessit), and it falls with greatest severity upon the 
lowest classes On the other hand, it may be urged that it is 
familiar to the people, is levied in a manner which arou'^cs 
no discontent , and is the onl> means available of spreading 
taxation proper over the commumt) The reforms of 1878 
and 1882 referred to on a previous page, have equalized the 
incidence ot the salt tax over the entire counti), with the 
incidental result of abolishing arbitrary and vexatious customs 
lines As stated on a previous page, the rate is now a uniform 
one of Rs 2 per mau?id, or 5s 5d per cvvt , throughout British 
India, except in Burma where the rate is 3 annas jicr inaund^ 
and m the trans Indus tracts of the Punjab, where a special 
rate 13 levied of 8 annas jicr local viaiind of 103 lbs 


Gros^ Expr NDncKL — Putting aside the cost of collection 
and civil admimslralion, which expl tin themselves, the most 
important charges arc the Anii), Interest on Debt, famine 
Relief, Loss bv Lxchange, and Public Uorks, to which may be 
added tne complex item of Payments in Lngland JMilitar) 
expenditure has averaged about iS millions during the ten 
>ears ending 1882-S3, and in 1S82-83 millions Of 

the 17J millions, about 13^ represent pajments in India, and 
4 millions payments in England In 1877-78, the total of the 
Indian Public Debt (exclusive of capital invested on railwajs 
and other productive public works) w<i5 returned at over 134^! 
millions sterling, being just r3s 6|d per head of the population 
In 1882-83 It was returned at over 159} millions, or 16s ]>tr 
head of the population Part of this was of the nature of 
obligations or deposils not bcar/ng inlertst Jht charge for 
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interest was 5 millions lu 187 7- 78, and 4i millions sterling 
in 1882-83 Ihis low charge for interest is due, in part, to 
the proportion of debt which does not bear interest Ihe 
above ‘Public Debt’ is independent of 126J millions sterling 
invested in railwa}s and productue works in 1877-78 which 
had increased to over 134 millions thus invested in 1882-83 

In 1840, the public debt amounted to only 30 millions, ingrowth 
and gradually rose to 52 millions in 1857 Tnen came the 
Mutiny, which added upwards of 40 millions of debt in four years 
The rate of increase was again gradual, but slow, till about 
1874, when famine relief conspired with public works to cause 
a rapid augmentation, which has continued to the present time 
1 he most significant feature in this augmentation is the large 
proportion of debt contracted in England 

No charge has rccentlj pressed harder upon the Indian ex- Fimme 
chequer than that ot Famine Relief Apart from loss b> reduced Relief 
levenue, the two famines of 1874 and 1877-78 have caused a 
direct expenditure on charitable and relief works amounting 
in the aggregate to ju^'t o\er 14 millions trom 1878-79 to 
1SS2-83 the exDenditure on ‘Famine Relief’ isrt,turned at 33 
millions (of which the greater portion was expended on Public 
Works, in the nature of insurance against famine, and not on 
actual rdicf) , making a total of nearh 17 ; millions during the 
ten years 1874 to 1883 inclusive This amounts to an annual 
charge of million sterling for ‘Famine Relief’ 

Loss by exchange is an item which has lately figured largely los*; by 
in the accounts, and is due to the circumstance that large exchange 
payments m gold require to be made m England by means of 
the depreciated rupee In 1869-70, the loss by exchange was 
more than balanced by an entr\ ot gain by exchange on the 
other side of the ledger In 1876-77, the loss amounted to a 
little over two millions, and in 1SS2-83 to over three millions 
sterling 

The expenditure on Public Works is pro\ided irom three Public 
sources— (I ) the capital of prn ate companies, with a ^^^ern- 
ment guarantee, (2) loans for the coi ^truction ot railways and 
canals, (3) current revenue applied tow iids such works as are 
not directly remuneiati\e In 1S77-78, the capital raised for 
guaranteed railv\a)S amounted to 97^ millions sterling, and 
the capital invested on State railways and other productive 
public works to 29 millions steiling total, 126^ millions 
sterling on railways and productive works In 1882-83, the 
c qiital of the guaranteed railways was reduced to 69^ millions Railways 
sterling, the capital invested on State railways and other pro- 
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ductue public works amounted to 64} millions total on 
railways and productive public works, 134^ millions sterling m 
1882-83 During the interval, 35 millions sterling of capital 
had been transferred from the guaranteed to the State railway 
account, owing to the purchase of the East India line by the 
Government 

Independent of imperial finance, and likewise independent 
of certain sums annually transferred from the Impenal 
exchequer to be expended b> the provincial governments, 
there is another Indian budget for local revenue and expenai- 
ture This consists of an income dern ed mainly from cesses 
upon land, and expended to a great extent upon minor public 
v^orks In 1S77-78, local revenue and expenditure were 
each returned at about millions, and in 1882-83 at about 
4 millions 

Yet a third budget is that belonging to the municipalities 
The three Presidencj towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bomba} 
had in 1876-77 a total municipal income of ;^668,4oo, of 
which ;£’5 i 9,32 2 was derived from taxation, being at the rate 
of 7s per head of population In addition, there were 894 
minor municipalities, with a total population of 12,381,059 
I heir aggregate income was ^1,246,974, of which ;£979,o88 
was derived from taxation, being at the rate of is 7d i>er 
head In 1882-83, the total municipal revenue of the three 
capital towns was 073,715, and of the 7S3 minor munici* 
palities, ;£‘i, 623,522 , grand total, ;^2, 697, 237 It should be 
remembered that these figures refer to the period before the 
development of municipal institutions under Lord Ripon’s legis- 
lation bore fruit In the Presidency towns, rates upon houses, 
etc , are the chief source of income , but m the District munici 
pahties, excepting in Bengal and Madras, octroi duties are 
more relied upon 1 he chief items of municipal expenditure 
are conservancy, roads, and police 

The Ixdian Army — The constitution of the Indian army 
IS based upon the historical division of British India into the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay There 
are still three Indian armies, each composed of both European 
and Xative troops, and each with its own Commander-m-Chief 
and separate staff, although the Commander-imChief m Bengal 
exercises supreme authority over the other two There may 
also be said to be a fouxtb army, the Pun)ab Frontier Force, 
which, until 1885, was under the orders of the T/ieutenant 
uIiWYtovujcl 
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The Bengal army garrisons Bengal Proper and Assam, the The three 
^orth-Western Provinces and Oudh, a portion of Central ^^residenc} 
India and Rdjputdna, and the Punjab In 1877-78 its total 
Strength was 104,216 officers and men, of whom 63,933 were 
native troops In 1882-83, the Bengal army numbered Bengal 
io5j27o officers and men, of whom 66,081 were natne 
troops In the Bengal native army, the distinguishing feature 
IS the presence of 6 batteries of artillery, and an exceptionally 
large proportion of cavalry, both of vihich arms are massed 
in the Punjab 

The Madras army extends bej ond the limits of that The 
Presidency into Mysore, the Nizam's Dominions, the Central Maara*? 
Provinces, also to Burma across the Bay of Bengal, 
and to the Andaman convict settlements In 1877-78, 

Its total strength was 47,026 officers and men, of whom 
34 j 293 were nati\e troops In 1882-83, the Madras 
army numbered 46,309 of all ranks, of whom 34,283 
were natives In the Madras native army, the distinguish- 
ing features are the large proportion of sappers and miners, 
the small proportion of cavalrj, and the entire absence of 
artiller} 

The Bomba> arm} occupies Bombay Proper and Sind, The 
the Native States of Central India, and the outlying station 
of Aden in the Red Sea In 1877-78, its total strength wao 
38,35s officers and men, of whom 26,645 native troops 
In 1882-83, the Bomba} arm} numbered 38,897 officers and 
men, of whom 27,041 were natives 

The total established strength of the European and Native Total 
army in British India m 1877-78 (exclusive of native artificers strength 
and followers) consisted of 189,597 officers and men, of 
whom 64,276 were Europeans, and 124,871 were native 
troops The four chief arms of the service were thus com- 
posed — (1) Artiller}, 12,239 European and 901 native, 

('») cavalr}, 4347 European and 18,346 native, (3) engineers, 

357 European (all officers) and 3239 native^ (4) infantr}, 

45,962 European and 102,183 native In 1882-83, the iSSs 
total European and Native army in British India consisted of 
190,476 officers and men, of whom 63,071 were Europeans, 
and 127,405 were native troops The artillery consisted 
of 11,329 Europeans and 1861 natives, the cavalry of 
43 n Europeans and 18,375 natives, besides a bod} guard 
of 202 troopers , engineers, 284 Europeans (all offi^'ers) and 
3251 natives, and infantr}, 45,766 Europeans and 103,716 
natives 
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Police. — Excluding the \illage itch, still nnmtained as a 
subsidiary police in many parts of the country, the regular 
police of all kinds in British India m 1882 consisted of a 
total strength of 145,421 officers and mui, being an average 
of I policeman to about 6 square miles of area, or to about 
1369 of the population Thu total cost of maintenance wcs 
£,2 378,143, of Tvhich £^2 201,437 was pt)able from imperial 
or provincial revenues The former figure gi\es an avera<,c 
cost of about 15s per square mile of area, and threepence 
per head of population The a\erage pay of each constaWe 
was Rs 7 a month, or £% 8s a year 

In 1882-83, the total number of places of confinement m 
British India, including central and District jails and lock ups, 
was 452 , the total number of prison^^rs admitted during the 
year, or remaining o\er from *he preMous year, was 391,319 , 
the daily average was 97,2 '8 Ihe places of transportation for 
all Briti:ih India are the Andaman and ^Nicobar Islands where 
there are two penal establishments, contuning, in 1S82 a dailv 
average of 11,454 convicts 


Pldlic I^SIRLCT10^ in India is directly organised by the 
State, and is assisted by grants in aid, under carclul inspection 
But at no period of its history has India been without *^01110 
system of poj ular education, independent of State organization 
or aid Ihe origin of the Deva- 2 vagan alphabet is lost in 
antiquity, though it is generally admitted not to be of indigenous 
invention Inscriptions on stone and copper, the pUmkaf 
records of the temples, and in later days the widespread 
manufacture of paper, indicate not only the ^.eneral know 
ledge, but also the common use of the art of writing 
from the earliest times the Brahman caste preserved, hist 
by oral tradition, tlien in manuscript, a hteialure unrualied ui 
Its antiquity and for the intelieciiai subtlety of its contents 
The Muhammadan invader:* introduced the jirofession of the 
historian, and attamed a high degree of historical excellence, 
compared with p:uropean writers of the sime medieval period 
Ihroughout every change of dv nasty, vernacular instnu tion has 
been given, at least to the children of rtsiiectable classes in 
each large village On the one hand, the fo/s or seminaries 
for teaching Sanskrit philosophy at Benares and ^adJya recall 
the schools of Athens and Alexandria , on the other, the 
importance attached to instiuction m ar counts reminds one of 
the picture which Horace has left of a Homan educatioa 
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Even at the present day, a knowledge of reading and writing, 
taught by the Buddhist monks, is as widely diffused throughout 
Burma as in many countries of Europe Our own efforts to 
stimulate education have been most successful, when based 
upon the existing indigenous institutions 

During the early days of the East India Company’s rule, the Our 
promotion of education was not recognised as a duty 

^ o euucition 

Government Even in England, at that time, education was 
entirely left to private and mainlv to clerical, enterprise A 
State system of instruction for the whole people is an idea of 
the latter half of the piesent century But the enlightened 
mind of W arren Hastings anticipated this idea by founding the 
Calcutta Madrasa for Muhammadan teaching (1781), and 
extending his patronage alike to Hindu pamhts and European 
students Lord Wellesley’s schemes ot imperial dominion led Colleges 
to the establishment of the college of Fort M illiam for English 
officials Of the Calcutta seminaries, the Sanskrit College was 
founded in 1824, when Lord Amherst was Governor-General, 
the Medical College, by I ord ^^llllaln Bentmck m 1835 ^ the 
Hugh Madrasa, by a wealthy native gentleman in 1836 Ihe 
Sanskrit C olLge at Benares had been established 111 1791, the 
Agra College m 1823 

Meanwhile, the Christian missionaries made the field ofMis'^icn 
vernacular education their own Discouraged b} the autho 
nties, and under the Coinpan} liable to deportation, the} 
not only deioted themselves with courage to their special 
work of evangelization, but the} were also the first Europeans 
to study the vernacular dialects spoken b} the people ^ early 
two centuries ago, the Jesuits at Madura, in the extreme south, 
had so mastered Tamil as to lea\e works m that languige 
which arc still acknowledged as classical b} natue authors 
About 1810 the Ba])tist mission at Serampur, above Calcutta, 
raised Bengali to the rank of a literar} prose dialect The interest 
of the missionaries in education, which has never ceased to 
tlic present dav, although now comparatively overshadowed b} 
(government activit}, had two distinct aspects Ihey studied 
the vernacular, m order to preach to the people, and to translate 
the Bible , they also taught English, as the channel of estern 
knowledge 

After Jong and acrimonious controversy between the 
cates of English and of vernacular teaching, the present s) stem 
was ba^ed, in 1854, upon a comprehensive despatch sent out 
by Sir C Wood (aifterwards Lord Halifax) In the midst ofindmum 
the tumult of the Mutinv, the three Indian Universities 
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were founded at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay in 1857 ^ 
Schools for teaching English were by degrees established m 
every District , grants-in-aid were extended to the lower ver- 
nacular institutions, and to girls’ schools A Department of 
Public Instruction was organized in every Province, under a 
Director, with a staff of Inspectors In some respects this 
scheme may have been in advance of the time, but it supplied 
a definite outline, which has graduall} been filled up A net- 
work of schools was extended over the country, graduated 
from the indigenous village institutions up to the highest 
colleges All received some measure of pecuniary support, 
granted under the guarantee of regular inspection , while 
a senes of scholarships at once stimulated efficiency, and 
opened a path to the university for the children of the poor 

In 1882-83, an Education Commission, appointed by Lord 
Ripon's Government, endeavoured to complete the scheme 
inaugurated in 18154 b} the Despatch of Lord Halifax It care- 
fully examined the condition of education in each Province, indi- 
cated defects, and laid down principles for further development 
The results of its labours have been to place public instruction 
on a broader and more popular basis, to encourage private 
enterprise in teaching, to give a more adequate recognition 
to the indigenous schools, and to provide that the education 
of the people shall advance at a more equal pace along with 
the instruction of the higher classes Female education and 
the instruction ot certain backward classes of the communitv, 
such as the Muhammadans, received special attention The 
general effect of the Commission’s recommendations is to 
develop the Department of Public Instruction into a system 
ot tml) national education for India, conducted and supervised 
in an increasing degree by the people themselves 

In 1877-78, the total number of educational institutions of all 
sorts in British India was 66,202, attended by an aggregate of 
1,877,942 pupils, showing an average of one school to every 
14 square miles, and one pupil to every 100 of the popula- 
tion In 1882-83, the total number of inspected schools of 
all classes in British India had risen to 109,216, with an 
aggregate of 2,790,773 scholars, showing an average of one 
school to ever} 8 square miles of area, and one pupil to every 
71 of the population Male pupils numbered 2,628,402, 
showing one boy at school to every 38 of the male population , 
and female pupils, 162,371, or one girl at school to every 610 

’ By Act ir of 1857 for Calcutta , h) Act xxn of 1857 for Bomlm) , 
and by Act xxv u of 1857 for Madras 
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females Ihese figures, however, only include State inbpected 
or aided schools and pupils The Census Report of i88i 
returned 2,879,571 boys and 155,268 girls as under instruc- 
tion throughout British India, besides 7,646,712 males and 
277,207 females able to read and write, but not under instruc- 
tion The figures are evidently below the truth, and it will be 
remarked that the Census returns the total number of girls 
attending school at 5000 less than those returned as attending 
the State-inspected schools alone 

In 1877-78, the total expenditure upon education from all Bduca 
sources was ;^i,6i2,775, of which ^782,240 was contributed finance 
b) the provincial governments, ;^258,5i4 was derived from 1878-83 
local rates, and ;^3 2,008 from municipal grants These items 
may be said to represent State aid , while endowments yielded 
^37,218, subscriptions ^^105, 853, and fees and fines ;^277,o39 
1 he degree in which education has been popularized, and pri\ ate 
effort has been stimulated, may be estimated from the fact that 
in Bengal the voluntary pa}ments now greatly exceed the 
Government grants In 1882-83, educational ex- 

penditure throughout British India amounted to ;^2,io5,653, 
of which 78,629 was contributed by the provincial govern- 
ments, ;^347,376 was derived from local rates, ;£63,832 from 
municipal grants, ;^93,924 from subscriptions, ;^49,695 from 
Native States, ;£‘s8,675 from endowments, ;^5i6,92S from fees 
and fines, and the remainder from other sources 

The three Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bomba} Theindian 
were incorporated m 1857, on the model of the Universit} ot 
J ondon The} are merel} examining bodies, with the privi- 
lege of conferring degrees m arts, law, medicine, and civil 
engineering Their constitution is composed of a Chancellor xheir cow 
Vice Chancellor, and Senate The governing bod}, or S}ndi stuuuon 
cate, consists of the Vice Chancellor and certain members of 
the Senate A fourth Universit}, on a similar plan, but including 
the teaching element, and follow mg more oriental lines, has been 
founded at Lahore for the Punjab The Universities control the 
whole course of higher education m India by means of their 
examinations fheentrance examination formatnculation is open 
to all, but when that is passed, candidates for higher stages 
must enrol themselves in one or other of the affiliated colleges 

In the ten }ears ending 1877-78, 96S6 candidates success- Uni\ersii> 
fully passed the entrance examination at Calcutta, 6381 at 
Madras, and 2610 at Bombay, total, iS,6io For the ten ^ 

}cars ending 1882-83, out of 23,226 candidates at Calcutta, 

10,200 successfully i>assed the entrance examination , at 
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Madns, out of 28,575 candidates, 9715 passed, and at 
Bombay, out of 11,871 candidates, 3537 passed Total passed 
entrance examination m the ten years ending 1882-83, 23,472 
]\[anv fall off at this stage, and very few proceed to the higher 
degrees During the same ten }ears ending 1882-83, 1036 
graduated BA and only 281 MA at Calcutta, 896 B V, 
and 22 M A at Madras, 456 B A. and 34 M A at Bombay 
total of B \ 's and M A’s in the ten }ears, 2725 Calcutta 
possesses the great majority of graduates in law and medicine, 
^\hile Bombay is similarlv distinguished in engineering In 
1S77-78, the total expenditure on the Unnersities \ias 
£ 22 ,ogz, and m 1S82-83, 1,790 

The college's or institutions for higher instruction may be 
duided into tv\o classes, — those which teach the arts course 
of the Universities, and those de\oted to special branches of 
Ivnow ledge \ccording to another principle, they are classified 
into those entireh supported b\ Government, and those which 
on’> receive grants-maid The latUr class comprises the 
missionar} colleges In 1877-78, the total number of colleges, 
including medical and engineering colleges and Muhammadan 
malresas^ was 82, attended b\ 8894 students Of these, as 
manv as 35 colleges, with 3848 students, were in Lower Bengal, 
aid 21 colleges, with 1448 students, in Madras In the same 
\ear, the total expenditure on the colleges w?s ^186,162, or 
at the rate of per student In 18S2-83, the total number 
of colleges, including medicine and engineering colleges and 
Muhammadan luadrasaSy was 96, attended b} 8707 students 
Of these, 34 colleges with 3754 students wtre in J^eiigal, 32 
colleges with 2329 Students were m Madras, and 9 colleges 
with 1203 students were in Bomba} In the same year, the 
total expenditure on colleges in British India was ^173,213, 
or a fraction under ;^2o per student 

The bovs* schools include man} varieties, which ina> be 
sub-divuled either according to the character of the instruc- 
tion given, or according to the proportion of Government aid 
which they receive Ihe higher sehooL are those in whuh 
English IS not only taught, but is also used as the medium of 
instruction 1 hey educate up to the stand ird of the entrance 
examination at the Universities and generally train those 
candidates who seek employment in the upjicr grades of 
(lovcrnment service One of these schools, known as the 
ztla O'" District school, is established at the headquarters 
station of every District , and many others tLCeivc grants in- 
aid Ihe total number of high schools m 1882-83 53*^? 
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of which 492 were for males and 38 foi females, the attendance 
in the year comprising 68,434 males and 1165 females 

The middle schools, as their name implies, are inter middle 
mediate between the higher and the primary schools Gene 
rally speaking, they are placed m the smaller towns or larger 
Milages, and they proMde that measure of instruction which 
IS recognised to be useful by the middle classes themseUes 
Some of them teach English, others onH the ^e^nacular 
1 his class includes the tahsih schools, established at the head- 
quarters of tahsil ox Subdivision in the North-Western 
Provinces In 1882-83, the middle schools numbered 3796, 
with an attendance of 170,642 pupils In 1877-78, the total 
expenditure on both higher and middle schools was ;^478,25o, 
and in 1882-83, ^£'491, 262 

The lower or primary schools complete the senes The) are pnmat} 
dotted over the whole counm , and teach only the vernacular 
Their extension is the best test of the success of our educational 
system 

No uniformit) prevails m the primary school-s\ stem through Increase of 
out the several Provinces In Bengal, up to the last 
vears, pnmar) ms ruction was neglected , but since the reforms Bengal, 
inaugurated bv Sir G Campbell in 1872, by which the benefit 
of the grant-m-aid rules was extended to the pdthsalas or road 
side schools, this reproach has been rerao\ed In 1871-72 
the number of primirv schools under inspection m Lowei 
Bengal was onlv 2451, attended by 64,779 pupils B) 1877-78 
the number of schools had risen to 16,042, and the number 
of pupils to 360,322, being an increase of about six-fold in six 
)cars B) March 1883, when Sir G Cainpbeirs reforms had 
rcceued thur full development the pnmar) schools in Bengal 
iiad increased to 63,897, and the pupils to 1,118,623 being 
an increase of oxer seventeen-fold m the eleven )earb ending 
18S2-S3 In 1S77-78, the expenditure on primarv schools 
in JJengal from all sources was ;^7S,ooo, towards which 
(lOvcrnmcnt contributed onh £2^1,000 thus showing how 
State aid stimulates jinvate outlav in pnmar) education 1 ne 
total expenditure m 1882-83 was returned at ;^3iS 6S0 This 
increase, however, is more apparent than real, and results from 
a large number of schools previousl) private being brought 
under the inspection ot the Education Department, and 
mcluded m us financial statements 

'^Ihe Nortli- Western Provinces owe their s)stem of pnmar) m North 
instruction to their great Lieutenant Governor Mr Thomason, ^ ^ 

whose constructive talent can be traced in everj bianch of the 
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administration In addition to the tahs?li or middle schools 
already referred to, a scheme was drawn up for establishing 
halkabaitdl or primary schools in e\ery central village (whence 
their name), to which the children from the surrounding 
hamlets might resort The S)Stem m the North-Western 
Provinces has been developed by means of the educational 
ress added to the land re\ enue Sir M illiam Muir, during his 
long service m the North Western Provinces, ending m the 
1 leutemnt Governorship, did much for both the primary and 
the higher education of the people 

In Bombay, the primary schools are maml} supported out of 
local funds raised by a cess added to the land revenue 

In British Burma, on the other hand, primary education is 
still left to a great extent in the hands of the Buddhist monks, 
\^ho recene little or no aid from Go\emment Ihese 
monastic schools are only open to bo\s, but there are also 
hy teachers who admit girls to mixed classes fne local 
administration shows a wise disposition to avail itself of the 
indigenous monastic system Government has comparatively 
few schools of us ow n m Burma, the deficiencv being supplied 
bv several missionary bodies, who obtain State aid 

In some localities of the Madras Presidency, also, the 
missionaries possess a practical monopoly of primary education 
at the present day 

In 1877-78, the amount of money exj/ended upon lower and 
primary schools in British India was or just one 

fourth of the total educational budget In 1882-83, 
expenditure on lower and primary^ schools throughout Bntisli 
India was ^911,121, or a little less than one half (;^2,io5,6i53) 
of the total educational expenditure of the year Under the 
recommendations of the Education Commission of 1882-83, the 
importance assigned to primary instruction, and the jiroportion 
of the public educational funds devoted to it, will constantly 
tend to increase 

Of late years something has been done, although not much, 
to extend the advantages of education to girls In this, as in 
other educational matters, the missionaries have been the 
ji^oneera of progress In a few exceptional places, such as 
Jinnevelhm Madras, the Khasi Hills of Assam, and among 
the Karen tribes of Burma, female education has made real 
};rogress , for in these localities the missionaries have sufticient 
influence to overcome the prejudices of the people But 
elsewhere, even in the large towns and among the PngU5»h- 
s] leak mg c]as:>es, all attempts to give a modern education to 
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women are regarded with scarcely disguised aversion, and have 
obtained but slight success Efforts were at one time made bv 
the Bengal Government to utilize the female members of the 
Vishnmte sects m female education, but vvithout permanent 
success Throughout the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, with their numerous and wealthy cities, and a total 
female population of over 21 millions, only 8999 girls attended 
school in 1877-78, and 9602 in 1882-83 Lower Bengal, 
the corresponding number was less than 12,000 m 1877-78, 
but had increased to 57,361 in 1882-83 Madras, British 
Burma, and in a less degree, Bombay and the Punjab, are 
the only Provinces that contribute to the folloiung statistics m 
an} tolerable proportion — Total girls’ schools throughout 
British India m 1877-78, 2002, number of pupils, 66,615 
mixed schools for boys and girls, 2955, pupils, 90,915 total 
amount expended on girls’ schools, 7 8,7 29, of which ^27 ,000 
was devoted to the 12,000 girls of Bengal The total number 
of girls’ schools in 1882-83 in British India was 3487, at 
tended by 162,317 pupils This branch of instruction will 
now, It is hoped, recene a further development from the recom 
mendations of the Education Commission 

In 1877-78, the normal, technical, and industrial schools ^'o^naI 
numbered 155, with 1 total of 6864 students, the total e\ 
pcnditure vias ;;^54,26o, or an average ot under per schools 
student In 1882-83, the number of these special institutions 
v\as 213, attended by 8078 students Total expenditure in 
1882-83, ;£^98 57 i, or an average of over ;^i2 per head 
bchoolmistresses, as well as schoolmasters, are trained, and 
here also the missionaries have shown themselves active in 
anticipating a work which Government subsequent!) took up 

Of schools of art, the oldest is that founded by Dr Schools of 
\ Hunter at Madras in 1850, and taken m charge by the 
Education Department in 1856 Ihis institution, and the Art 
Schools at Calcutta and Bomba), founded on its model, have 
been succes<?ful in developing the industrial capacities of the 
students, and m training w orkmen for public emplo) ment 1 heir 
effect on native art is more doubtful, and in some cases they 
have tended to supersede native designs by h)brid European 
patterns Museums have been established at the Provincial 
capitals and m other large towns 

Schools for Europeans have also attracted the attention of Schools 
Government Poremost among special schools are the asv lums 
in the hills for the orphans of British soldiers (eg L^takamand 
and Sandwar), founded m memory of Sir Henry Lawrence 
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Closely connected with the subject of education is the 
ar pies'? growth of the \ernacular press, which is ever active m 

issuing both newspapers and books The missionaries were 
the first to cast tjpe m the vernacular languages, and to 
Firatnews- emplo) native compositors The earliest vernacular newspaper 
paper issued in Bengali b) the Baptist Mission at Serampur, in 

i8i8 For many }ears the vernacular press preserved the 
marks of its origin, being limited almost exclusivel} to theo- 
Ihe theo logical controvers} The missionanes were encountered with 
penS^ their own weapons by the Theistic sect of the Brahma Samdj, 
and also b\ the orthodox Hindus So late as 1850, most of 
the vernacular newspapers were still religious or sectarian 
The politi rather than political But during the last twent}-five jears, 
cal period aemacular press has gradually iisen into a powerful engine 
of political discussion 

^‘tatistics The number of newspapers published in the several ver 
purnah-m ^i^culars IS estimated at 250 to 300, and their aggregate sale 
at over 250,000 copies^ But the circulation proper, that 
lb, the actual number of readers, is very much larger In 
Bengal, the v ernacular press suffers from the competition of 
English newspapers, some of which are eniirel} owned and 
w ritten b> nativ es In the North W estern Prov inces and Punjab, 
from Lucknow to Lahore, about loo newspapers are printed 
in Hindustani or Urdu, the vernacular of the hluhammadans 
throughout India Man> of them arc conducted with con- 
siderable abiht} and enterprise, and maj fairly be described 
as representative of native opinion in the large towns Ihe 
Bombay journals are about equally divided between Marathi 
and Gujarati Those m the Marathi language are charac- 
terized by the traditional independence of the race of Sivaji, 
the Gujarati newspapers are the organs of the Parols, and of 
the trading community generally Ihc vernacular newspapers 
ui Madras, printed in 1 amil and Telugu, are politically unim 
j;ortant, being still for the most part devoted to religion 
^ As regards books, or rather registered publications, in the 
V ernacular languages, Lower Bengal takes the lead , the Punjab, 
Bombay, the North Western Provinces, and Madras follow m 
order In a previous chapter, the exact number of works 
published m the native languages of India in the various 

* The aljO%e esiimale mu'*! be regarclwl as the result of intelligent mqmr), 
and not as an actual enumeration Steps are now (1S85) being taken to 
piocute accurate retujn<; of the vernacular press Bui ihe ephemeral 
existence of many native newspapers, and other features of vernacular 
jounnham, render the undci taking not free fiom diflfic«lt> 
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departments of literature, has been stated^ The following 
figures refer to the years 1878 and 1882-83, and comprise 
the whole registered publications, both in the native lan- 
guages and in English There is probably a considerable 
number of minor works which escape registration 

Total of registered publications m 1878, 4913 Of these, 576 Book 
were in English or European languages, 3148 m vernacular Jt^tr^ucs 
dialects of India, 516 in the classical languages of India, and 
673 were bi lingual, or m more than one language No fewer 
than 2495 them were original works, 2078 were republica- 
lions, and 340 were translations Religion engrossed 1502 of 
the total, poetry and the drama, 779, fiction, 182, natural 
science, 249 , besides 43 works on philosophy or moral 
science Language or grammar w as the subject of 6 1 2 , and 
law of no fewer than 249 separate works History had onl> 

96 books devoted to it , biograph}, 22 , politics, 7 , and travels 
or voyages, 2 These latter numbers, contrasted with the 
1502 books on religion, indicate the w^orking of the Indian 
mind 

In 1882-83, the registered publications numbered 6198, of Book 
which 655 were in English or European languages, 4208 m 
vernacular dialects of India, 626 in the classical languages of 
India, and 709 bi lingual or m more than one language Of 
the total number of published works m 1882-83, 1160 were 
returned as educational, and 5038 as non-educational works 
Original works numbered 3146, re-publications, 2547, and 
translations, 505 Publications relating to religion numbered 
1641 , poetry and the drama, 1089 , fiction, 238 , natural 
and mathematical science, 281 , philosophy and moral science, 

160, history, 143, languages, 784, law, 338, and medicine, 

235 Politics were represented in 1882-83 by only ii publica- 
tions, travels and voyages by only 4, while works classed as 
miscellaneous numbered 1231 

^ Ante, chap n 
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CHAPTER XVII 

AGRICULTURE AND PRODUCTS 

The cultivation of the soil forms the occupation of the 
Indian people in a sense which it is difficult to realize 
m England As the land-tax forms the mainstay of the 
impenal re\enue, so the rajaf or cultivator constitutes the 
unit of the social system The village community contains 
many members besides the cultivator, but they all exist for 
his benefit, and all are maintained from the produce of the 
village fields Even in considerable towns, the traders and 
handicraftsmen frequent!} possess plots of land of their own, 
on which they raise sufficient gram to supply their families 
with food According to the returns of the general Census of 
1872, the adult males directly engaged m agriculture amount 
to nearly 35 millions, or 56 2 per cent of the total To 
these must be added almost all the day-labourers, wdio 
number 7J million males, or 123 per cent , thus raising 
the total of persons directly supported by cultivation to 68 5 
per cent , being more than two thirds of the whole adult 
males The Census of r88r returned a total of 51,274,586 
males as engaged in agriculture throughout British and Feuda- 
tory India Adding to these 7^ million of adult day labourers, 
mere is a total of upw^ards of 58^ million persons direct!} 
supported by cultivation, or 72 percent of the whole male 
population engaged m some specified occupation^ The 
number of persons indirectly connected with agriculture is 
also very great The Famine Commissioners estimate that 
90 per cent of the rural population live more or less by the 
tillage of the soil India is, therefore, almost exclusively a 
country of peasant farmers 

* >or reasons fully explained m the NoU on Indian Stcdistus m the 
last chaj>ter, the years ordinarily s<,iecttd for j)opulation statements are the 
Census years 1872 and 1881 , and for other details, 1877-78 and 1882-83 
I he last year for which the final Parlmraentary presentment of Indian 
return* had been received by the author when these sheets went to press 
in the summer of 188$, ended on 31SI March 1883 
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The increase in the population has, however, developed a Landless 
large landless class The cultivated area no longer suffices to 
allow a plot of land for each peasant , and multitudes now 
find themselves ousted from the soil They earn a poor 
livelihood as day-labourers , and according to the Census of 
188 1, comprise 7,248,491, or one-eighth of the entire adult 
male population There is still enough land in India for the 
whole people, but the Indian peasant clings to his native 
District, however overcrowded Migration or emigration has 
hitherto worked on too small a scale to afford a solution of 
the difficulty 

Agriculture is earned on in the different Provinces with an Vanous 
infinite variety of detail Everywhere the same perpetually®^®™* 
assiduity is found, but the inherited experience of generations cult^ 
has taught the cultivators to adapt their simple methods to 
differing circumstances The deltaic swamps of Bengal and 
Burma, the dry uplands of the Karndtik, the black-soil plains 
of the Deccan, the strong clays of the Punjab, the desert sand 
of Sind or Rajputana, require their separate modes of cultiva- 
tion In each case the Indian peasant has learned, with- 
out scientific instruction, to grow the crops best suited to 
the soil His light plough, which he may be seen carrying 
a field on his shoulders, makes but superficial scratches , but 
what the furrows lack m depth, they gam by repetition, and in 
the end pulverize every particle of mould Where irrigation Imgation 
IS necessary, native ingenuity has devised tne means , although 
m this as in other matters connected with agriculture, a wide 
field remains for further development and improvement The 
inundation channels in Sind, the wells in the Punjab and the 
Deccan, the tanks in the Karnatik, the terraces cut on every 
hillside, water at the present day a far larger area than is com- 
manded by Government canals Manure is copiously applied Manure 
to the more valuable crops, whenever manure is available , its 
use being limited only by poverty and not by ignorance 
The scientific rotation of crops is not adopted as a prin- Rotation 
ciple of cultivation Butin practice it is well known that 
sui.cession of exhausting crops cannot be taken m consecutive 
seasons from the same field, and the advantage of fallows is 
widely recognised A mutation of crops takes the place of 
their rotation 

The petite culture of Indian husbandmen is m many respects 
well adapted to the soil, the climate, and the social conditions 
of the peoj^le The periodicity of the seasons usually allows 
of tv\o, and m some places of three, harvests m the year For 
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inexhaustible fertility, and for retentiveness of moisture in a 
dry season, no soil in the world can surpass the rt.gar or ‘ bhck 
cotton-soiP of the Deccan In the broad river basins, the 
floods annually deposit a fresh top-dressing of silt, thus 
superseding the necessit> of manures The burning sun and 
the heavy rains of th^ troj^ics combine, as m a natural forcing- 
house, to extract the utmost Irom the soil A subsequent 
'?ection will deal with possible improvements in Indian agricul- 
ture — improvements now necessary in order to support the 
increasing population As the means of communication 
improve and blunt the edge of local scarcit), India is pro- 
babiv destined to compete with America as the granary of 
Great Britain 

Ki^e The name of rice has from time immemorial been closely 

associated with Indian agriculture The rice-eating popuhtion 
IS estimated at 67 mllions, or over one-third of the whole ‘ 
If, however, we except the deltas of the great rivers, and the 
long strip of land fringing the coast, nee may be called a rare 
crop throughout the remainder of the peninsula But where 
nee IS grewn, it is in an almost exclusive sense the staple 
crop 

Statistics British Burma, out of a total cultivated area of 2,833,520 

ciUtivLo many as 2,554,853 acres, or 90 per 

were under rice In 1882-83, the cultivated area m 

ProfvmceE Bntish Burma had risen to 5 746,279 acres, of v\hach 3,380,996 
acres, or 90 per cent , were under nee Independent Burma, 
on the other hand, grows no rice, but imports largely from 
British territory For Bengal, unfortunately, no general 
statistics are availablt But taking Rangpur as a typical 
District, It was there found that i V million acres, out of a 
classified total of a httle more than i| million acres, or SS 
per cent , were devoted to nee Similar proportions hold good 
for the Province of Orissa, the deltas of the (lOdavan, Kistna, 
and Kaven (Cauvery), and the lowlands of Iravancort, 
Malabar, Kdnara, and the Konkan 1 hroughout the interior 
of the country, except in A«sam, which is agriculturally a 
fontinuation of the Bengal delta, the cultivation of ncc 
occupies but a subordinate place In the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, nee is grown in damp localities, or with 
the help of irrigation, and forms a favourite food for the upper 
classes , but the local supply requires to be supplemented by 
importation from Bengal In Madras generally, the area under 
nee m 1883 aniounted to about 43 per cent of the whole food 
^ Atfpot i of /hi fmhan Famwe Commtsmnt fwrt 11 8i {1880) 
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gram area. In Bombay proper, the corresponding proportion 
IS only 14 per cent, and m the outlying Province of Smd, 

17 per cent In the Central Provinces, the proportion 
rises as high as 55 per cent, but in the Punjab it falls to 
3 per cent In scarcely any of the Native States, which 
cover the centre of the peninsula, is nee grown to a large 
extent 

Rice IS in fact a local crop, which can on^y be cultivated Methods of 
profitably under exceptional circumstances, although under ^ 

those circumstances it returns a larger pecuniary yield than 
any other food gram in India According to the Madras system Madras , 
of classification, nee is a ‘ wet crop,’ te it demands steady 
irrigation In a few favoured tracts, the requisite irrigation is 
supplied by local rainfall, but more commonly by the periodi- 
cal overflow of the rivers, either directly or indirectly through 
ariificial channels It has been estimated that nee requires 
36 to 40 inches of water m order to reach its full develop- 
ment But more important than the total amount of water, is 
the period ovei which that amount is> distributed While the 
seedlings are m an early stage of giowdi, 2 inches of water 
are ample , but when the stem is strong, high floods are almost 
unable to drown it In some Districts of Bengal, a long- 
stemmed variety of rice is grown, which will keep its head 
above 12 feet of water 

Throughout Bengal, there are tw 0 main harvests of rice in m Bengal 
the }ear — (i) the aus or early crop, sown on comparatively 
high lands, during the spring showers, and reaped between 
July and September, (2) the d/m/t or winter crop, sown in 
low-lying lands, from June to August, usually transplanted, 
and reaped from No\ember to January The latter croi:> com- 
jirises the finer \aneties, but the former is chiefly retained by 
the cultivators for their own food suppl} Besides these two 
great rice harvests of the Bengal \ear, tliere are several 
intermediate ones m ditlerent localities The returns from 
Rangpur District specif) no fewer than 295 distinct varieties 
of rice ^ Ihe average out-turn per acre in Bengal has been 
estimated at 15 maunds^ or 1200 lbs, of cleaned rice In 
1877-78, when famine was raging in Southern India, the 
exports of nee from Calcutta (much ol it to Madras) amounted 
to nearly 17 million cwts 

In British Burma, there is but a single harvest in the m Burma 
year, corresponding to the aman of Bengal The grain 

^ bee Hunter^s Siattstti,ai Account of \oI mi pp 234-237 

(1876) 
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IS reddish in colour, and of a coarse quality, but the a\erage 
out-turn IS much higher than in Bengal, reaching m some 
places an average of 2000 and 2500 lbs per acre In 1877-78, 
the Burmese export of rice exceeded 13 million cwts , and in 
1882-83 It exceeded 2ii million c>\ts., of an estimated aggre 
gate \alue of over 5} millions sterling 

Besides being practically the sole crop grown m the deltaic 
swamps, rice is also cultivated on all the hills of India, from 
Coorg to the Himdlayas The hill tribes practise one of 
two methods of cultivation They either cut the mountain 
slopes into terraces, to which sufficient water is conveyed 
b) an ingenious sjstem of pett) canals, or they trust to 
the abundant rainfall, and scatter their seeds on clearings 
formed b} burning patches of ihe jungle In both cases, 
rice is the staple crop, wherever the moisture permits It 
figures largel) m the nomadic svstem of hill cultivation 

Ihe tables on the next page show the comparative area under 
rice and the two great other classes of food grains for all India 
But the figures must be taken as onl> approximate estimates 

Recent exports of wheat to Europe ha\e drawn attention 
to the important place which this crop occupies in Indian 
agriculture It is grown to some extent m almost every Dis- 
dTict But, broadly speaking, it maj be said that wheat does 
not thrive where nee does, nor, indeed, an> where south of 
the Deccan The great wheat growing tracts of India are in 
the north The North-A\ estern Provinces in 1883 had 97 per 
cent of the food-gram area under wheat, barlej^, and millets, 
and about 57 per cent under wheat alone In the Punjab, 
the proportion of wheat and barle> is 61 per cent Wheat is 
also largely grown in Behar, and to a less extent in the western 
Districts of Bengal In the Central Provinces, wheat covers 
a large proportion of the food-gram area, being the chief cereal 
m the Districts of Hoshangabad Narsinghpur, and Sagar 
In Bomba>, the corresponding proportion was only 15 per 
cent, and in Sind, 12 per cent Ihe wheat returns var> 
from year to year, but disclose a tendency upwards Their 
significance may be learned from the fact, that in Great 
Bntam the area under wheat is only 3 million acres, or less 
than onc-half the amount in a single Indian Province, the 
Punjab It has been estimated that the total area under wheat 
in India is equal to the total area under the same crop in the 
United States 

Kor IS the out-turn contemptible, averaging about 13 bushoK 

{Scnhnct, conimued on page 488 
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Ratio of Area under the three Principal Classes 
OF Indian Food-Grains 
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1 No figures available 

\ 69J 

43 

Assam, 

' a 

1 " 

50 

1 

3 

Central Prov met s 

45 

' a 

55 

1 9I 

3 

^rar. 

97 

1 ^ 

3 


a 

Bombav , 

15 

71 

14 

isi i 

2 1 

Madras, 

a 

57 

43 

31 

10 

My sole. 

4 

a 

06 

4 

1 


< Where a column is left blank, the sepaiate figures are not available 

N B — It will be observed that in the second table, w here separate figure*^ 
are not available, the ratio is that winch one prmapal class bears to the 
other, and not to the total food gram area of the Distnct The figures for 
the second table are derived from the Local Administration Reports for 
1883-84, except in the case of Berar and M}aore, for which the figures are 
for 1881-82 (Mysore) and 1882-83 (^erar) They are not, in all cases, 
strictly comparable with the figures m the first table, which were taken 
from the Famine Commissioners* Report 
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per acre an the Punjab, as compared with an average of 15^ 
bushels for the whole of France The quality, also, of the 
gram IS high enough to satisfy the demands of English millers 
The price of Indian wheat in Mark Lane vanes considerably 
from year to year, the best qualities averaging somewhat 
lower than Australian or Californian produce The abolition, 
in 1873, of the old Indian export duty on wheat, laid the 
foundation of the Indo-European wheat -trade, which, since 
this wise measure, has attained to large dimensions The 
low prices of wheat in England in 1884 gave a check to the 
trade — a check which is believed to be temporary 

According to the system of classification in Upper India, 
wheat ranks as a rabi crop, being reaped at the close of the cold 
w eather m April and May Wherever possible, it is irrigated , 
and the extension of canals through the Doab has largely 
contributed to the substitution of wheat for inferior cereals 

Taking India as a whole, it may be broadly affirmed that 
the staple food -grain is neither rice nor wheat, but millet 
Excluding special rice tracts, \arieties of millet are grown 
more e\tensi\el> than any other crop, from Madras in the 
south, at least as far as Rajputana in the north Ihe two 
most common kinds are great millet (Sorghum vulgare), known 
as joar or jawaA m the languages derived horn the Sanskrit, 
as jonna m Telugu, and as cholam m Tamil, and spiked millet 
(Pennisetum t^phoideum), called hdjra in the north ^xAkambii 
in the south In Mysore and the neighbouring Districts, ra^i 
(Eleusine corocana), called itdcham in Bombay, takes the first 
place According to the Madras s>slem of classification, these 
millets all rank as Mry crops,’ being watered on]> by the local 
rainfall, and sown under either monsoon , farther north, the} 
are classed with the khanf 01 autumn harvest, as iipposcd to 
wheat 

The following statistics show the importance of millet culli 
\ation throughout Southern and Central India. In Madras, 
m 1875-76, covered 4,610,000 acres, ra^i^ 1,636,000 

acres ; varagu or auncalu (Paspalum inihaceum), 1,054,000 
acres, kambu^ 2,909,000 acres , samai or millet proper (Pnni 
cum frumcDtaceum), 1,285,000, — making a total of 11,384,000 
acres under ^dry crops,’ being 52 jier cent of the cuiuvaicd 
area. 7 'be {}ro\iott\on was 67 per cent of the food gram area 
in 1879 1882-83, the area under millets and inferior 

cereaJ cro/^ was returned at 10,^42,^84 aaQS, In the upland 
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region of Mysore, the proportion under ‘dry crops,* chiefly m Mysore, 
ragi^ rises to 77 per cent of the cultivated area, or 84 per 
cent of the food-grain area The total under all millets, 
and bajra in Bombay and Sind may be taken at about 83 per 
cent , m the Central Provinces, 39 per cent , m the Punjab, 

41 per cent , and in the North-Western Provinces, 34 per cent and other 
of the total food gram area It should be remembered that 
these figures vary from year to year 

Indian corn is cultivated to a limited extent in all parts of 

ccrCfcils 

the country , barley, in the upper valley of the Ganges, through- 
out the Punnb, and in the Himdlayan valleys , oats, only as 
in experimental crop by Europeans Joar and ragi^ but not 
bajra^ are valuable as fodder for cattle 

Pulses of many sorts form important staples In Madras, Pulses , 
the area under pulses m 1875 was 2,057,000 acres, or 9 per 1875, 
cent , in Bombay, about 830,000 acres, in the Punjab 
4,000,000 acres, or 21 per cent The area under pulses in 
1882-83 returned as under — In IMadras, 1,955,946 acres, and 1883 
or 8 per cent of the cultuated area, m Bombay, 1,776,773 
acres, or o\er 8 per cent , in the Punjab, 3 664,952 acres, or 
15 j percent of the cultivited irea The principal \arieties 
of pulses grown, with miny native names, but genencallv 
known to Europeans is gram and dal^ are — Cicer anetinum, 
Phiseolus ^lungo and P radiitus, Dolichos biflorus, D 
sinensis and D Lablab, Cajanus indicus, Ervum Lens, Lathjrus 
bitivus, and Pisum sativum 

Oil-seeds also form an important crop m all parts of the Oil beeds , 
country, oil being universally required, according to native 
( ustom, for application to the person, for food, and for limps 
In recent 3 ears, the cultivation of oil-seeds has received an 
extraordinary stimulus owing to their demana in Europe, espe- 
( lally in P'rince But as they can be grown after rice, etc as 
i second crop, this increase has hardly tended to diminish 
the production of food grains The four chief varieties grown 
are mustard or rape seed, linseed, til or gingell} (Sesimum), 
and castor-oil Bengal and the North-\\ estern Provinces are 
at present the chief sources of supply for the foreign demand, 
but gingelly is largely exported from Madras, and, to a less 
extent, from Burma Area in 1875 under oilseeds — In m 1875 , 
Madras, about 1,200,000 acres, or nearly 6 per cent of the 
cultivated area , m Bombay, 628,000 acres , in the Central 
Provinces, 1,358,571 acres, or nearly 9 per cent ^ m the 
Punjab, 780,000 acres, or 4 jiier cent Area under oil-seeds 
m Madras, i,o6^,gS8 acres, or 4 f per cent and iS8i 
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of the total cultivation , m Bombay, 11336,385 acres, or 
6 I per cent, in the Central Provinces, 1,600,225 acres, or 
XI 3 per cent , and in the Punjab, 1,039633 acres, or 44 
per cent of the area under cultivation In the year 1877-78, 
the total export of oil-seeds from India amounted to 12,187,020 
c\vts, valued at ;^7,36o,284 , in 1878-79, to 7,211,790 cwts, 
valued at ;^4,682,5i2, and in 1882-83, to 13,147,982 cwts, 
valued at ^7,205,924 

Vege Vegetables are everywhere cultuated in garden plots for 

tables household use, and also on a larger scale in the neighbourhood 
of great tow ns Among favourite native vegetables, the follow- 

ing may be mentioned — The egg-plant, called hrtnjal or baigan 
(Solanum melongena), potatoes, cabbages, cauliflower, radishes, 
onions, garlic, turnips, yams, and a great variety of cucur- 
bitaceous plants, including Cucumis sati\us, Cucurbita maxima, 
Lagenaria vuigans, Tnchosanthes dioica, and Benicasa cerifera 
Of these, potatoes, cabbages, and turnips are of recent intro- 
duction Almost all English vegetables can be raised b) a 
careful gardener Potatoes thrive best on the higher elev ations, 
such as the Khasi Hills, the Nflgins, the M> sore uplands, and 
the slopes of the Hitnala}as , but they are also grown on the 
plains and even in deltaic Distncts They were first introduced 
into the Khdsi Hills in 1S30 They now constitute the prin- 
cipal crop in these and othei highland tracts Ihe annual 
export from the Khdsl Hills to Bengal and the Calcutta market 
IS estimated at considerably over 7000 tons, v alued at 5 0,000 

Irutts Among the cultivated fruits are the following — Mango 
(Mangifera indica;, plantain (Musa paradisiaca), pine-apple 
(Ananassa sativa), pomegranate (Pun ca Granatum), guava 
(Psydium Guyava), tamarind (Tamarindus indica), jack 
(Artocarpus integrifolia), custard-apple (Anona squamosa), 
papaw (Carica Papaya), shaddock (Citrus decumana), and 
several varieties of fig, melon, orange, lime, and citron 
The mangoes of Bombay, of MiUtdn, and of Maldah m 
Bengal, and the oranges of the Khdsi Hills enjo) a high 
reputation, while the guavas of Madras and other Provinces 
make an excellent preserve 

Sp^Ctrs Among spices, for the preparation of curry and other hot 
dishes, turmeric and chillies hold the first place, and are 
very widely cultivated Next m importance come ginger, 
coriander, aniseed, black cummin, and fenugreek 1 he pepper 
vine IS confined to the Malabar coast, from Kdnara to Ira van* 
core Cardamoms arc a valuable crop in the same locality, 
and also in the Nepdtese Himdla^as 1 he fdii creeper (Piper 
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Betle), which furnishes the ‘ betel-leaf/ is grown by a special 
caste in most parts of the countr}»‘ Its cultivation requires 
constant care, but is highly remunerative The areca palm, 
which yields the ‘ betel-nut/ is chiefly grown in certain favoured 
localities, such as the deltaic Districts of Bengal, the Konkan 
of Bombay, and the highlands of Southern India 

Besides ‘betel -nut' (Areca Catechu), the palms of India Palms 
include the cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera), the bastard date 
(Phoenix sylvestns), the palmyra (Borassus flabelhformis), and 
the true date (Phoenix dactylifera) The cocoa-nut, which 
loves a sandy soil and a moist climate, is found in greatest 
perfection along the strip of coast-line which fringes the south- 
west of the peninsula, where it ranks next to rice as the staple 
product 1 he bastard date, grown largely in the country round 
Calcutta, and in the north-east of the Madras Presidency, 
supplies both the jaggery sugar of commerce, and intoxicating 
liquor for local consumption Spirit is also distilled from the 
palmyra palm in many Districts, especially in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the south of Madras The true date is 
almost confined to Smd 

Sugar is manufactured both from the sugar-cane and from Sugar 
the bastard date-palm The best cane is grown in the North- 
AVestern Provinces, on irrigated land It is an expensne crop, 
requiring much attention, and not yielding a return within the 
year The profits are proportionate!} large In Bengal, the 
manufacture from the cane has declined during the present 
century, but in Jessor District, the making of date-sugar is 
a thrning and popular industr} 1 The preparation of sugar is 
nlmost ever} where in the hands of natnes, the exceptions 
being a few large concerns, such as the Aska factory m the 
Madras District of Ganjdm, the Cossipur factoiy in the suburbs 
of Calcutta, the Rosa factor} at Shahjahanpur, and the Ashta 
gram factory in M}Sore These factories use sugar-cane 
instead of the date juice, and ha\e received honourable notice 
at exhibitions in Europe 

Cotton holds a most important place among Indian agricul Cotton 
tural products From the earliest times, cotton has been 
grown in sufficient quantities to meet the local demand , and 
m the last century there was some slight export from the 
country, which was carefully fostered by the East India 
Company But the present importance of the crop dates The 
from the crisis in Lancashire caused by the American War 

1 A full account of the manufacture will he found m Uuntcr’s Staiis*iKal 
Ai count oj u pp 2So-a9b 
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Prior to i860, the exports of raw cotton from India used to 
average less thin 3 millions sterling a year, but after that year 
they rose b> leaps, until in 1866 they reached the enormous 
total of 37 millions Then came the crash, caused by the 
restoration of peace m the United Sates, and the exports 
steadily fell to just under 8 millions in 1879 Since then 
the trade has reco\ered, and the total \alue of raw cotton 
exports m 1882-83 amounted to 16 millions sterling Ihe 
fact IS that Indian cotton has a short staple, and is inferior to 
American cotton for spinning the finer qualities of yarn But 
while the cotton iamine was at its height, the cultivators were 
intelligent enough to make the most of their opportunity 
1 he area under cotton increased enormously, and the growers 
managed to retain in their own hands a fair share of the profit 

1 he principal cotton-growing tracts are — the plains of Gujardt 
and Kathiawdr, whence Indian cotton has recened in the 
Liverpool market the historic names of Surat and DJiokra ^ 
the highlands of the Deccan , and the deep valleys of the 
Central Provinces and Berar The best native \aneties are 
found in the Central Provinces and Berar passing under the 
trade names of Hinganghat and Araraoti Ihe^^e varietiei> 
have been successfully introduced into the Bombay District of 
khandesh Experiments with seed from New Orleans have 
been conducted for several )ears past on the Government 
tarms in many parts of India But it cannot be said that they 
have resulted in success except m the Bombay District of 
Dharwdr, where exotic cotton has now generall} sujjplanlcd 
the indigenous staple 

In 1875-76, the area under cotton in die Bombay Presidency, 
including Smd and the Native States, amounted to 4,516,587 
acres, with a yield of 2,142,835 cwts Of this total, 583,854 
acres, or 13 per cent , were sown with exotic cotton, including 
seed procured from the Central Provinces and also from New 
Orleans, with a yield of 248,767 cwts Ihe average yield 
was about 53 lbs per acre, the highest being in Sind and 
(jujarat (Guzerit), and the lowest in the Southern Mardiha 
country In 1875-76, the total exports were 3,887,808 cwts, 
from the Bombay Presidency, including the produce of the 
Central Provinces and the Berars, valued at ;£io,673,76i 
In 1882-83, the total area under cotton in the Bombay Prosi- 
denc), including Smd and the Native States, was 5,698,862 
acres, yielding 3,141,421 cwts of cleaned cotton Of this 
area 796,608 acres were sown with exotic cotton, yielding an 
out-turn of 420,494 cwts 1 he exports of raw cotton from 
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Bombay and Sind in 1882-83, including the produce of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, were 4,996,739 cwts , valued at 

1 3*134,693, besides cotton twist and yarn and manufactured 
piece goods tq the value of 183,205 

In 1877-78, the area under cotton in the Central Provinces Cotton 
was 837,083 acres, or under 6 per cent of the total ^ulti- 
vated area, chiefly m the Districts of Nagpur, Wardhi, and Province^ , 
Rdipur The average yield was about 59 lbs per acre *^78 
The exports from the Central Provinces to Bombay, including 
re-exports from Berar, were about 300,000 cwts valued at 
£6^2^000 In 1877-78, the area under cotton m Berar In Beur 
was 2,078,273 acres, or 32 per cent of the total cultivated 
area, chiefly in the two Districts of Akola and Amraoti The 
average }ield was as high as 67 lbs of cleaned cotton per 
acre The total export was valued at ;^2,354,946, almost 
entirely railu ay-borne In 1882-83, under cotton in 1SS3 

the Central Provinces had decreased to 612,687 acres, or 
4 per cent of the then cultivated area In the same }ear, 
the area under cotton m Berar was 2,139,188 acres, or 32 
per cent of the cultivated area 

In Madras, the average area under cotton is aboat In Madias, 
1,500,000 acres, chiefly in the upland Districts of Bellar} 
and Karnul, and the low plains of Kistna and Tinnevelli 
The total exports in 1876-77 were 460,000 cwts, valued 
at about i million sterling In 1882-83, cotton was grown 
on 1,456,423 acres in Madras In the same >ear, the total 
value ot the cotton exports from Madras, raw and manufac- 
tured, was ;j^i,898,35i In Lower Bengal the cultivation 
cotton seems on the decline i he local demand has to be met 
bv imports from the North-Western Provinces and the bordering 
hill tracts, where a short-stapled variety of cotton is extensively 
cultivated Ihe total area under cotton in Lower Bengal 
IS estimated at only 162,000 acres, yielding 138,000 cwts of 
cleaned cotton Of this, 31,000 acres are in baran, 28,000 in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 20,000 in Cuttack 1 hroughout 
the North-Western Provinces, and also in the Punjab, sufficient \inces ^in i 
cotton IS grown to meet the wants of the village weavers Punjab 

Ihe total export of raw cotton from Indian ports m 1878-79 Total 
was 2,966,569 cwts, valued at ;;^7,9i4 09i, besides cotton 
twist and yarn to the value of ^937,698, and cotton manu 
factures valued at ;;^i,644,i25 By 1S82-83 the exports of 1878 md 
raw cotton from all Indian ports had increased to 6,170,173 *^^3 
cwts, valued at ^16,055,758, besides cotton twist and jam 
to the value of ^£'1,874,464, and cotton manufactures valued 
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at ^1^2,093,146 Total value of cotton exports m 1882-83, 
raw and manufactured, ;£20,023,368 

The cotton mills of Bombay will be treated of in the next 
chapter under ‘ Manufactures ’ But apart from weaving and 
spinning, the cotton trade has given birth to other industries, 
for cleaning the fibre and pressing it into bales for carriage 
In 1876-77, there ^\e^e altogether 2506 steam gins for 
cleaning cotton in the Bombay Presidency, besides 22 in 
the NVive States In addition, there were 130 full-presses 
worked by steam power, and 183 half-presses worked by 
manual labour In 1882-83, there were altogether 2787 steam 
gins for cleaning cotton m the Bomba\ Presidency, 96 steam 
cotton presses, and 14 1 cotton presses w orked by manual labour 
The total amount of capital in\ested in the cotton industry 
in the Bombay Presidency is estimated at about ;^9oo,ooo 
Cotton gins and presses are also numerous at the chief marts 
in the NorthA\estern and Central Provinces, and Berar 

Jute ranks next to cotton as a fibre crop Ihe extension 
of its cultixation has been equall} rapid, but it is more limited 
in area, being practically confined to Northern and Eastern 
Bengal In this tract, which extends from Purniah to Goal- 
pard lor the most part north of the Ganges and along both 
hanks of the Brahmaputra, jute is grown on almost every 
■variety of soil The chief characteristic of the cultivation is 
that it remains entirely under the control of the cultivator 
Practically a peasant proprietor, he increases or diminishes his 
cultivation according to the state of the market, and keeps 
the profits m his own hands 1 he demand for jute in Europe 
has contributed more than anj administrative measure to raise 
the standard of comfort throughout Eastern Bengal 

The plant that fields the jute of commerce is called pdi 
or koshta by the nati\es, and belongs to the family of mallows 
(Corchorus ohtorius and C capsulans) It sometimes attains 
a height of 12 feet The seed is generally sown m April, 
the favourite soil being chars^ or alluvial sandbanks thrown 
up by the great rivers, and the plant is ready for cutting in 
August When it first rises above the ground, too much water 
will drown it, but at a later stage, it survives heavy floods 
After being cut, the stalks are tied up in bundles, and thrown 
into standing water to steep \\ hen rotted to such a degree 
that the outer eoat peels off easily, the bundles are taken out 
0/ the mater, and the hire a, extracted and carefully washed 
It now appears as a long, soft, and silky thread , and all that 
rtmams to do is to make it up into bales for export The 
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final process of pressing is performed m steam-presses at the Meehan 
central river marts, principally at Howrah or in the outskirts 
of Calcutta. The trade is to a great extent in the hands of 
natives JBepdns or travelling hucksters go round m boats to 
all the little river marts, to which the jute has been brought by 
the cultivators By their agency the produce is conveyed to a 
few great centres of trade, such as Sirdjganj and Ndrainganj, 
where it is transferred to \\holesale merchants, who ship it to 
Calcutta by steamer or large native boats, according to the 
urgency of demand 

In 1872-73, when speculation was briskest, it is estimated Jute out 
that about i million acres were under jute, distributed over 16 
Districts, which had a total cultivable area of 23 million acres 1873 , 

The total export from Calcutta in that year was about 7 
million c^^ts, valued at ;^4, 142,548 In 1878-79, the total 1878, 
export of raw jute from India was 6,021,382 cwts , valued at 
j;^3,8oo, 426, besides jute manufactures to the value of 
;^i, 098,434 In 1882-83 the total exports of raw jute from iggj 
Indian ports amounted to 10,348,909 cwts, of the value of 
^5,846 926, besides jute manufactures, principally in the 
shape of gunn\-bags, of the aggregate value of ;^i,487,83i 
The total number of steam jute nulls in Bengal, either private 
property or owned b> loint-stock companies, in 1882-83 was 18, 
affording emplojment to 41,263 persons 

Jute is an exhausting crop to soils without river inundation Aspects to 
This fact IS well known to the cultivators who generall> Jj^ndunn 
allow jute fields to lie fallow every third or fourth 5 ear A 
fear has sometimes been expressed that the profits derived from 
jute maj have induced the peasantry to neglect their grain 
crops But the apprehension seems to be groundless For 
the most part, ]ute is grown on flooded landb which would 
otherwise often he untilled It onlv covers a very small 
portion of the total area, even of the lute Districts, say 4 per 
cent , and the fertility of the nee fields of Eastern Bengal is 
such that thev could support a much denser population than 
at present Jute, in short, is not a rival of nee, but a sub- 
sidiary crop, from which the cultivator makes a certain 
additional income in hard cash 

Indigo is one of the oldest, and, until the introduction of tea- Indigo 
planting, ranked as the most important, of the Indian staples 
grown b> European capital In Bengal proper, its cultivation its decline 
has greatly declined since the first half of this centux) Lower 
English indigo planters have forsaken the Districts of Hugli, 
the Twenty -four Parganas, Dacca, Fandpur, Rangpiir^ and 
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Pabna, now dotted ^\lth the sites of ruined old factories In 
Nadiyd, Jessor, Murshidibad, and Maldah, the industry is 
still carried on , but it has not recovered from the depression 
and actual damage caused by the mdigo riots of r86o, and 
the emancipation of the peasantry by the Land Act of 1859 
Indigo of a superior quality is manufactured in Midnapur, 
along the frontier of the hill tracts 

The cultivation on the old scale stdl flourishes in Behar, 
from which is derned one-half of the total exports from 
Calcutta Complete statistics of area are not available, as 
there are many small indigo concerns throughout the country 
m natue hands Some jears ago, it was estimated that m 
Tirhut alone there were 56 principal concerns, with 70 out 
works, producing annually about 20,000 maunds of d)e, in 
Saran, 30 principal concerns and 25 outworks, producing about 
12,000 viaunds j m Charaparan, 7 large concerns, producing 
also 12,000 maunds"^ Ihe Behar Indigo Planters’ Associa- 
tion, the responsible mouthpiece of the Behar indigo interest, 
has at present (1885) 73 factories belonging to the Associa- 
tion m the Indigo Districts of Behar Under these head 
factories there are 220 out-factones, mos^ of them in charge 
of European assistants. The area under indigo cultivation in 
the above concerns is approximately 250,000 acres, giving 
emplo)ment to 75,900 persons, exclusive of a large staft 
(Nati\e and European) for management and supervision The 
estimated outlaj, at the rate of a little over per acre, is 
about ;£^75 o,ooo annually spent m the Districts - It has been 
estimated that the total amount of money annually distributed 
b} the planters of Behar cannot be less than i million sterling 
Across the border of Bengal, in the North \\ estern Provinces, 
indigo IS grown and manufactured to a considerable extent b> 
natue cultivators In the Punjab, aKo, mdigo is an important 
native crop, especially m the Districts of Multdn, Mu/affargarh, 
and Dera Ghdzl Khdn In Madras, the total area under 
mdigo is about 300,000 acres, grown and manufactured entirely 
by the natnes, chiefly in the north-east of the Presidency, 
extending along the coast from Kistna to South Arcot, and 
inland to Karnul and Cuddapah 

’ The factory Mar/^/d of mdigo weighs 74 lbs 10 or 

* The author takes this opportunity of thanking Mi L Macnaght^-n, 
Ofhaating Secretary to the Behar Indigo Planters* Association, for the fjirc 
going figures, and for other valuable mateiials, referring to as late a period 
as June 1885 They have, as far as possible, Ixtn incorporated m jvassing 
li CSC pages through the press 
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In 1877-78, the total export of mdigo from all India was indigo 
120,605 cwts, valued at £sA94,334y m 1878-79, 105,051®’^^^''^" 
cwts, valued at j^2,g6o,46^ In 1882-83, export of 
indigo was 141,041 cwts , of the \alue of 

In Bengal, mdigo is usually grown on low-1} ing lands, with System of 
sandy soil, and liable to annual inundation , in Behar, on 
comparativelv high land A common practice is for the 
planter to obtain from the zamindar or landlord a lease of the 
whole village area for a term of >ears , and then to require the 
rdyats or cultivators to grow indigo on a certain portion of 
their farms every year, under a system of advances The 
seed, of which an excellent kind comes from Cawnpur, fs 
generally sown about March , and the crop is ready for gathei- 
ing by the beginning of July A second crop is sometimes 
obtained m September When cut, the lea\es are taken to the 
factory, to be steeped in large \ ats for about ten hours unti) 
the process of fermentation is completed Ihe water is then 
run off into a second \at, and subjected to a brisk beating, 
the effect of which is to separate the particles of dye and cause 
them to settle at the bottom Fmalh, the sediment is boiled, 
strained, and made up into cakes for the Calcutta market 
In recent } ears, steam has been introduced into the factories 
for two purposes to maintain an equable temperature in the 
vats while the preliminary process of fermentation is going on, 
and to supersede bv machinery the manual labour of beating 
In the middle of the present centur>, the abuses connected Indigo 
with mdigo planting became a serious problem for the Indian 
Legislature In some Districts, particular!} in Lower Bengal, 
m the neighbourhood of Calcutta mdigo planting was worked 
by a s>stem of advances to the culti\ators which plunged them 
into a state of hopeless hereditary indebtedness to the planters 
The Land I aw of 1859 (-ket x ), b> defining and improvinc: 
the legal status of the cultivator throughout Bengal, gave a 
deathblow to this S}stem in Districts m which it had been 
abused Ihe results on mdigo planting m several Districts 
around Calcutta have been described in a previous paragraph 

The s>stem pursued m Behar had, from an early period, m I'ehai 
been different Instead of compelling the cultivator to give 
up his best lands to indigo by the pressure of hereditary in- 
debtedness, the Behar planters to a large extent obtained lands 
of their own on lease, or by purchase, and cultuated at their 
owm risk, or by hired labour This system has, however, its own 
complications, and for a time gave rise to strained relations 
between the planters, the native landholders, and the tenantSi 
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In 1877, Government of Bengal expressed dissatisfac- 
tion at the condition of the Indigo Districts of Behar, and 
proposed to issue a Commission of Inquiry A responsible 
Association was, however, formed by the planters themselves, 
in communication viith the Bengal Government, to readjust, 
as far as necessary, the relations between the planters, native 
landholders, and cultivators The Association thus formed 
has been productive of much good, both by preventing the 
occurrence of disputes, and by arbitrating between the parties 
when disputes arise In 1881, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal publicly thanked the Association for its ‘most cordial 
and loyal co-operation in correcting the abuses which he had 
occasion to mention in 1877 * The Annual Reports from 
the District Officers since that }ear have been satisfactory 
During 1884, the Secretary to the Association stated that 
e\ery dispute referred to the Association had been amicably 
adjusted The relations between capital and labour and land 
m overcrowded tracts, almost entirely dependent on the local 
crops raised, are, however, always apt to be strained 

The opium of commerce is grown and manufactured in two 
special tracts (i) the valley of the Ganges round Patna and 
Benares, and (2) a fertile table-land in Central India, correspond- 
ing to the old kingdom of Malwa, for the most part still under 
the rule of native chiefs, among whom Sindhia and Holkar rank 
first In Malwa, the cultivation of poppy is free, and the duty 
IS levied as the opium passes through the Bntish Presidency of 
Bombay , in Bengal, the cultivation is a Government monopoly 
Opium IS also grown for local consumption throughout Raj- 
putana, and to a very limited extent in the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces Throughout the rest of India it is 
absolutely prohibited In the Ganges valley, the cultivation 
IS supervised from two agencies, with their head-quarters at 
Patni and Ghazipur, at which two towns alone the manufacture 
IS conducted 

In the year 1872, the Bengal area under poppy w^as 
560,000 acres, the number of chests of opium sold was 
42,67s, the sum realized was ;^6,o67,7oi, giving a net 
revenue of ^£^1^59, 37 ^ The whole of this was exported 
fiotn Calcutta to China and the Straits Settlementa In 
1882-83, number of chests of Bengal opium sold was 
56,400, the sum realized was ;£7, 103,925, the net revenue 
being ;^4,82 i, 7I2 The amount of opium exported from 
Bombay raises the average exports of opium to about ii or 12 
millions sterling, of which about 7 or 8 millions represents net 
profit to GovernmenL In 1878-79, 91,200 chests of opium 
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were exported from India, of the value of 2,993,985, of Total 
which ^£7,700,000 represented the net profit to Government outturn 
In 1882-83, 9 i> 798 chests of Bengal and Malwd opium were 
exported, of the value of 1,481,379, of which ;;^7,2i6,778 
represented the net profit to Government 

Under the Bengal system, annual engagements are entered Bengal 
into by the cultivators to sow a certain quantity of land with 
poppy , and it is a fundamental principle that ^hey may engage 
or refuse to engage, as they please As with most other Indian 
industries, a pecuniary advance is made to the cultivator advances 
before he commences operations, to be deducted when he 
delivers over the opium at the subordinate agencies He is 
compelled to make over his whole produce, being paid at a fixed 
rate, according to quality The best soil for poppy is high land 
which can be easily manured and irrigated The cultivation 
requires much attention throughout From the commencement cultiva 
of the rains in June until October, the ground is prepared by 
repeated ploughing, weeding, and manuring The seed is sown 
in the first fortnight of November, and several waterings are 
necessary before the plant reaches maturity in Februar} 

After the plant has flowered, the first process is to remove mnnufac 
the petals, which are preserved, to be used afterwards as 
coverings for the opium-cakes The juice is then collected 
during the month of hlarch, by scanfjing the capsules in 
the afternoon with an iron instrument, and scraping off the 
exudation next morning The quality of the drug mainly 
depends upon the skill with which this operation is performed 
In the beginning of April, the cultivators bring m their opium 
to the subordinate agencies, where it is examined and weighed, 
and the accounts are settled The final process of preparing 
the drug m balls for the Chinese market is conducted at the 
two central agencies at Patna and Ghazipur This generally 
lasts until the end of J uly, but the balls are not dry enough 
to be packed in chests until October 

Tobacco is grown in eveiy District of India for local con- Tobacco 
sumption The soil and climate are favourable , but the quality 
of native cured tobacco is so inferior, as to scarcely find a 
market in Europe. The principal tobacco-grow ing tracts are Chief 
Rangpur and lirhut in Bengal, Kaira in Bombay, the delta of 
the Godavari, and Coimbatore and Madura Districts m Madras 
1 he two last-mentioned Districts supply the raw matenal for the 
well-known ‘Inchinopoli cheroot,* almost the only form of 
Indian tobacco that finds favour with Europeans , the produce 
of the Idnkds or alluvial islands in the Godivari is manufactured 
into * Coconadas * The tobacco of Northern Bengal is largely 
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esqjorted to British Burma , for the Burmese, who are great 
smokers, do not grow sufficient for their o^n needs The 
manufacture of tobacco in Madras, Burma, and Bengal, is now 
making progress under European supervision, and promises to 
supply an important new staple in the exports of India 

In 1876-77, the total registered imports of tobacco into Cal- 
cutta from the inland Districts were 521 700 valued at 

;j^26i,ooo, of which more than half came from the single District 
of Eangpur Tobacco is also grown for export in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts The tobacco of Tirhut is chiefly exported 
towards the we^t The total area under tobacco in that District 
is estimated at 40,000 acres, the best qualit) being grown in 
patgana Saressa of the lajpur Sub division In 1882-83, the 
imports of tobacco from the inland Districts into Calcutta were 
650,583 maundSy of an estimated \alue of ;^S4 o,6oi 

During the past ten years, a private firm, backed by Go\em 
ment support, has been growing tobacco in Northern India 
and manufacturing it for the European market The scene of 
Its operations is two abandoned ‘^tud farms, at Ghazfpur in the 
North Western Provinces, and at Pusa in Tirhut Dlstnc^ 
Bengal In 1878-79, about 240 acres were cultivated with 
tobacco, the total crop being about 160,000 lbs Five English 
or American curerswere employed Some of the produce was 
exported to Ingiand as ‘cured leaf / but the larger part was 
put upon the Indian market m the form of ‘manufactured 
smoking mixture ’ This mixture is in demand at regimental 
messes and canteens, and has also found its way to Australia 
The enterprise may now be said to have passed beyond the 
stage of experiment An essential condition of success is 
skilled supervision m the delicate process of tobacco cuni^ 
Tobacco to the value of;£i28,33o was exported from India 
in 1878-79, and to the value of ;;^it7,i 56 in 1882-83 

Before proceeding to crops of a special character, such as 
coffee, tea, and cinchona, it may be well to gut a general view 
of the area covered by the staples of Indian agriculture The 
table on the opposite page must be taken as approximate only 
It represents, however, the best information available (1882-83) 
Its figures show various changes from the estimates m 1875, 
incor]>orated in some of the foregoing paragrajihs But it is 
necessary to warn the reader, that Indian agricultural returns 
do not always stand the test of statistical analysis In most 
cases the local returns have to be accepted without the possi- 
bility of verification , alike in the preceding pages, and in this 
tabular statement Steps are now being taken to secure a 
higher degree of trustworthiness in such returns 
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The cultivation of coffee is confined to Southern India, 
although attempts have been made to introduce the plant 
both into British Burma and into the Bengal District of 
Chittagong Ihe coffee tract may be described as a section 
of the landward slope of the Western Ghdts, extending from 
Kanara in the north to Travancore in the extreme south 
This tract includes almost the whole of Coorg, the Districts of 
Kadur and Hassan in Mysore, and the Nilgiri Hills enlarged 
by the recent annexation of the Wainad Within the last 
few >ears, the cultivation has extended to the Shevaroy Hills m 
Salem District, and to the Palm Hills in IMadura* 

Unlike tea, coffee was not introduced into India by European 
enterprise, and even to the present day its cultivation is 
largeh conducted by natives. 1 he Malabar coast has always 
enjoyed a direct commerce with Arabia, and yielded many 
converts to Islam One of these converts, Bdba Budan, is said 
to have gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and to have brought 
back with him the coffee berry, which he planted on the hill 
range m Mv sore still called after his name According to local 
tradition, this introduction of the berry happened about two 
centune*' ago The shrubs thus sown lived on, but the cultiva- 
tion did not spread until the beginning of the present century 
The State of Mysore and the Baba Budan range also 
witnessed the first opening of a coffee-garden by an English 
idanter about forty -five vears ago The success of this 
experiment led to the extension of coffee cultivation into 
the neighbouring tract of Manjaribad, also in Mysore, and 
into the Warned Sub-division of the Madras District of 
Malabar From 2840 to i860, the enterprise made slow 

progress , but since the latter date, it has spread with 
great rapidity along the whole line of the Western Ghats, 
clearing away the primeval forest, and opening a new era of 
prosperity to the labouring classes 
The following statistics relate to the years 1878 and 
1882 In 1877-78, there were under coffee — in Mysore, 
128,438 acres, almost confined to the tw^o Districts of Hassan 
and Kadur , in Madras, 58,988 acres, chicflv in Malabar, the 
Nilgins, and Salem, m Coorg, 45,150 acres total, 232,576 
acres, exclusive of Travancore In 1881-82, the latest year 
for which statistics are available for Mysore, the total area 
under coffee cultivation m that State was 259,265 acres, m 
Madras (in I882-83), 62,481 acres , and m Coorg, 48,150 acres 
Ihe average out-turn is estimated at about 5 or 6 cwts per 
acre of mature plant The total Indian exports (from Madras) 
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in 1877-78 were 33 » 399 ? 3 S 2 lbs, valued at ;£i,3SS>643> of Coffee 
which about one-half was consigned to the United Kingdom 
In 1878-79, the exports amounted to 38,336,000 lbs, valued 

;^^>548,48i In 1882-83, the exports amounted to to 1883 
40,768,896 lbs, but the value had slightly decreased to 
^1,419,131 The decrease in value was mainly due to a fall 
in prices in London, owing to an overstocked market Nearly 
two-thirds of the coffee exports in 1882-83 were to the United 
Kingdom, and over one-fourth to France 

Considerable judgment is required to select a suitable site Sit“s for 
for a coffee-garden, for the shrub will only thrive under special ^ 

circumstances, which it is not very easy to anticipate before- 
hand It is essential that the spot should be sheltered from 
the full force of the monsoon, and that the rainfall, though 
ample, should not be excessive The most desirable elevation elevation 
IS bet\\een 2500 and 3500 feet above sea-level The climate 
must be warm and damp, conditions which are not conducive 
to the health of Europeans Almost any kind of forest land 
will do, but the deeper the upper stratum of decomposed 
vegetable matter the better 

The site chosen for a garden is first cleared with the axe, ckanng , 
of jungle and undergrowth, but sufficient timber-trees should 
be left to furnish shade In the month of December, the 
berries are sown in a nursery, which has previously been 
dug, manured, w eeded, and watered as carefully as a garden 
Between June and August, the seedlings are planted out in 
pits dug in prepared ground at regular intervals , an operation cultiva- 
which demands the utmost carefulness m order that the roots ' 
may not be injured In the first year, weeding only is 
required , in the second year, the shrubs are * topped,’ to keep 
them at an average height of about three feet , in the third 
year they commence to bear, but it is not until the seventh 
or eighth year that the planter is rewarded by a full crop 
The season for blossoming is March and April, when the 
entire shrub burgeons m a snowy expanse of flower, with a 
most delicate fragrance Gentle showers or heavy mists at 
this season contribute greatlj to the fecundity of the blossoms 

1 he crop ripens in October and November The bernes picking , 
are picked by hand, and collected in baskets to be * pulped ’ on pulping , 
the spot 1 his operation is performed by means of a revolving 
iron cylinder, fixed against a breastwork at such an interval that 
only the ‘beans’ proper pass through, while the husks are 
rejected The beans are then left to ferment for about twenty- 
four hours, when their saccharine covering is washed off 
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Coffee , After drying in the sun for six or eight days, they are ready to 
be put in bags and despatched from the garden But before 
being shipped, they have yet to be prepared for the home 
market This is done at large coffee-works, to be found at the 
western ports and in the intenor of Mysore The berries are 
peeling here ‘ peeled ' in an iron trough by broad iron wheels, worked 
by steam power, and afterwards ‘winnowed,’ graded, and 
sorted for the market 

Tea The cultivation of tea m India commenced wathin the 

memor} of men still living, and the industry now surpasses 
e\en indigo as a field for European capital Unlike coffee- 
planting, the enterprise owes its origin to the initiation of 
Government, and it was slow to attract the attention of the 
natives Early tra\ellers reported that the tea-plant was in- 
digenous to the southern \alle}b of the Himalayas , but they 
were mistaken m the identity of the shrub, which was the 
Home ol Os^ris nepalensis The real tea (Thea viridis), a plant akin 
to the camellia, grows wild in Assam, being commonly found 
\s^am throughout the hill tracts betw^een the vallejs of the Brahma- 
putra and the Barak It there sometimes attains the dimen- 
sions of a large tree , and from this, as well as from other 
indications, it has been plausibly inferred that Assam is the 
real home of the plant, which was thence introduced at a 
prehistoric date into China 

D<^co^ertd The discover} of the tea-plant growing m\d in Assam is 
15^26 generally attriouted to two brothers named Bruce, who brought 
back specimens of the plant and the seed, after the conquest 
of the Province from the Burmese in 1826 In January 1834, 
under the Go^ emor Generalship of Lord illnm Bentinck, a 
committee was appointed ‘for the pu’*pose of submitting a 
plan for the introduction of tea culture into India ’ In the 
following year, plants and seed were brought from China, and 
widely distributed throughout the countr) Go\ernaicnt itself 
btate ex undertook the formation of experimental plantations in Ujiper 
Assam, and in the sub-Himdla>an Districts of Kumaun and 
I 34 49 Qarhwdl m the North-Western Provinces A party of skilled 
manufacturers was brought from China, and the leaf which they 
jirepared was favourably reported upon in the London market 
forthwith private speculation took up the enterprise 
l»nvate The Assam lea Company, still the largest, was formed m 
Com 1839, and received from the Government an extensive grant 
^3^1 of land, With the nurseries wnich had been already laid out In 
Kumaun, retired members of the civil and military services 
came forward with equal eagerness Many fundamental mis- 
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takes as to site, soil, and methods of manufacture were made 
m those early days, and bitter disappointment was the chief 
result But while private enterprises languished, Government 
steadily persevered It retained a portion of its Assam 
gardens in its own hands until 1849, when the Assam Com- 
pany began to emerge from their difficulties Government 
also earned on the business at Kumdun, under the able 
management of Dr Jameson, as late as 1855 

The real progress of tea planting on a great scale in Rapid 
Assam dates from about 1851, and was greatly assisted by the 
promulgation of the Waste-Land Rules of 1854 By 1859 ^ ^ 

there were already 51 gardens 111 existence, owned by private 
individuals , and the enterprise had extended from its original 
head quarters in Lakhimpur and Sibsagar as far down the Brah- 
maputra as Kamrup In 1856 the tea plant was discovered 
wild in the District of Cachar in the Bdrak valley, and Euro Cichar 
]3ean capital was at once directed to that quarter At about 
the same time, tea planting was introduced into the neighbour- 
hood ol the Himalayan sanitarium of Darjflmg, among the Darjilmg 
bikkim Himala}as 

The success of these undertakings engendered a wild 
spirit of speculation in tea companies, both in India and 
at home, which reached its climax in 1865 The industry Cn&x^ of 
recovered but slowly from the effects of the disastrous crisis, ^^^5 
and did not again leach a stable position until 1869 Since 
that date it has rapid!} but steadily piogressed, and has been 
ever opening new’' fields of enterprise At the head of the Ba} Subse 
of Bengal m Chittagong District, side by side with coffee 
the Nilgiri Hills, on the forest-clad slopes of Chutia Nagpur, 
amid the low-lying jungle of the Bhutan Dwirs, and even in 
Arakan, the energetic pioneers of tea planting have established 
their industr}" Different degrees of success ma> have rewarded 
them, but m few cases have they abandoned the struggle 
The market for Indian tea is practically inexhaustible There 
IS no reason to suppose that all the suitable localities have 
}et been tried, and we may look forward to the day when 
India will not onl) rival, but supersede, China in her staple 
product 

Ihe total exports of tea in 1877-78 from British Indian Statistics 
ports amounted to 33V million lbs , valued at a little over 3 
millions sterling During the next five }ears the exports 1877-78 to 
had risen to 58J million lbs m 1882-83, J^t 3I 18S2-83 

millions sterhng The detailed figures for all India, including 
exports acioss the frontier by land, will be presently given 
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The progress of the tea industry m the various Provinces 
may best be illustrated by a review of the statistics of the 
production m the ti^o years 1877-78 and 1882-83 

In 1877-88, the total area taken up for tea m Assam, 
including both the Brahmaputra and the Barak valleys, was 
736,082 acres, of which 538,961 acres were fit for cultivation, 
the total number of separate estates was 1718 , the total out- 
turn was 23,352,298 lbs, at the average rate of 286 lbs per 
acre under mature plant In Bengal, the area taken up was 
62,642 acres, of which 20,462 acres were under mature plant, 
including 18,120 acres in the single District of Darjiling, 
the number of gardens was 221, the out-turn was 5,768,654 
lbs , at the rate of 282 lbs per acre under mature plant 
In the North-Western Provinces there were, in 1876, 25 
estates in the Districts of Kumaun and Garhwal, with an 
out-turn of 578,000 lbs, of which 350,000 ibs were sold in 
India to Central Asian merchants, and in 1871, 19 estates in 
Dehra Dun, with 2024 acres under tea, and an out-turn of 
297,828 lbs In the Punjab there were, in 1878, 10,046 
acres under tea, almost entirely confined to Kangra District, 
with an outturn of 1,113,106 lbs, or in lbs per acre In 
Madras, the area under tea on the Nilgins was 3160 acres 
the exports from the Presidency were 183,178 lbs, valued at 

In 1882-83, the area actually under cultivation m Assam 
was 178,851 acres, of which 156,707 acres were under mature, 
and 22,144 acres under immature plant Besides the area 
already occupied with tea, some 600,000 acres have been 
taken up for plantation purposes, and immense tracts >et un- 
touched are still available Ihe present (1884) depressed 
state of the tea market, due, it is said, to over production and 
attention to quantity rather than to quality, has, howe\er, 
for the present checked the further appropriation of land for 
tea The total outturn from 1017 tea estates in Assam in 
1882-83 returned at 45,472,941 lbs., of which 28,089,805 
lbs were manufactured m the Brahmaputra valley or Assam 
proper, and 17,383,136 lbs in the Surmi valley Districts of 
Cachar and Sylhet. Average out-turn, 290 lbs per acre of 
mature plant The figures given above for 1882-83 show a 
larger area under plant, and a very considerable increase 
in out-turn, o\er that of any previous year Approximate 
\alue of tea exports from A.$sam into Bengal, ;£‘2,232,524 
In Bengal the area under tea cultivation m 1882-83 was 
48,091 acres, of which 36,079 acres were under mature, and 
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12,012 acres under immature plant There were also 46,093 Bengal 
acres taken up for tea, but not actually under plant The 
total number of plantations was 300, with an out-turn of 
^^>^70,564 lbs, being at the rate of 309 lbs per acre of 
mature plant More than three-fourths of the Bengal tea 
come from Ddrjihng and Jalpaigurf Districts, on the lower 
slopes or submontane tracts of the Hirodlayas. 1 he cultiva- 
tion, however, is rapidly extending m other localities, as m 
Chittagong, on the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, and in the 
elevated plateau of Chutia Nagpur In the Punjab, out ofPurjah 
11,058 acres under tea in 1882-83, no fewer than 10,075 ^cres 
uere in Kdngra District The total outturn in 1882-83 is 
not returned, but may be estimated at about a million lbs 
In Madras, 5337 acres were under tea in 1882-83, but the Madras 
out-turn IS not stated, although the exports amounted to 
309,548 lbs , valued at 

The following figures exhibit the exports of tea m 1878 and Tea 
1883 In 1877-78, the total export of tea by sea from British ig^g^and 
India amounted to 33,656,715 lbs , valued at ;^3,o6i,867 In 1883 
1882-83 the amount was 58,233,345 lbs , valued at ;^3, 738)^42 
With the exception of Madras, which exported 309,548 lbs of 
tea m 1882, valued at ^£’32,905, and Chittagong, at which an 
export trade in tea has sprung up, the whole exports of 
Indian tea are shipped from Calcutta The bulk of the tea 
goes to the United Kingdom, which absorbed 53,4155^^3 
\alred at ^^3,389,406, from Bengal in 1882—83 The Calcutta 
lea S)ndicate, established a few years ago with a view 
to opening new markets for Indian tea, has succeeded m 
establishing a firm, and it is hoped an increasing trade in tea 
with the Australian colonies and the United States Exports to 
Australia, which in 1881-82 amounted to 871,913 lbs, valued 
at ;^63,404, were forced up m 1882-83 to 2,713,268 lbs, 
valued at 7 7, 1 6 7 Similarl) , the exports to the United States 

increased from 195,686 lbs , >alued at ;^i4t675 1881-82, 

to 671,264 lbs, valued at ;;^5o,988 in 1882-83 Ihe effect 
of this sudden expansion of trade, however, was to temporariJ} 
overstock the niaiket, and shipments in some cases resulted 
m a loss The trans-frontier export from the Punjab into 
♦ Central Asia has steadily decreased of late years, and in 
1882-83, the exports of Indian tea across the Punjab frontier 
was only 488,200 lbs, valued at £^9,9^4} against an 
export of 1,217,840 lbs, valued at £181,634, in 1877-78 

Excluding the figures given for Madras, the whole of the Port of 
Indian tea is shipped from the port of Calcutta, and 
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almost the whole ^^as, till recently, sent to the United 
Eangdom. 

The processes of cultnation and manufacture are \ery similar 
throughout the v^hole of India, with the exception that in Upper 
India the leaf is prepared as green tea for the markets of 
Central Asia Three mam varieties are recognised — \ssam, 
China, and hybrid The first is the indigenous plant, some- 
times attaining the dimensions of a tree, }ieldmg a strong 
and high-priced tea, but difficult to rear Ihe China \anet3% 
originally imported from that country, is a short bushy shrub, 
}ielding a comparatnely weak tea and a small outturn per 
acre The third variety is a tiue h) bnd, formed by crossing the 
two other species It combines the qualities of both in vary- 
ing proportions, and is the kind most sought after by planters 

In all cases, the plant is raised from seed, which m size 
and appearance resembles the hazel-nut The seeds are sown 
m carefully prepared nurseries m December and January, and 
at first require to be kept shaded About April, the seedlings 
are sufficient!} grown to be transyilanted, an operation which 
continues into Jul} 

The site selected for a tea-garden should be w ell drained 
and comparatively elevated land, as it is essential that 
water should not lodge round the roots of the plants In 
Assam, which may be taken as the t}pical tea district, the most 
favourite situation is the slopes of low hills, tint e\er} where 
rise above the marsh} vallc}s On the summit maybe seen 
the neat bungalow of the planter, lower dowai the coolie lines, 
while the tea bushes arc studded m rows with mathematical 
precision all round the sides The best soil is virgin forest 
land, rich in the decomposed vegetable matter of ages Great 
pains are expended to prevent this fertile mould from being 
washed awa> b} the violence of the tiopical rains In bringing 
new land into condition, the jungle should be cut down m 
December, and burned on the spot m I ebruar) J he ground 
IS then cleaned b> the plough or the hoe, and marked out for 
the seedlings by means of stakes planted at regular intervals of 
about 4 feet from each other 

ior the first two }ear&, the work of the planter is to keep 
the young shrubs clear of weeds Afterwards, it is neces- 
sary to prune the luxuriance of the bushes m the cold season 
every year The prunings should be buried round the 
roots of the plant for manure 1 he jilants begin to come into 
bearing in the third }ear, and gradually reach iheir maximum 
yield in their tenth }ear 1 he produce consist of the ‘ flushes ’ 
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or successi\e shoots of young leaves and buds, which first 
appear in the beginning of the rainy season There are 
from five to seven full hushes in the season from March to 
November The bushes are picked about every ten days by picking , 
women and children, who are paid by weight on bringing their 
baskets to the factory, when the operation of manufacture 
forthwith begins 

The leaf is first spread out lightly on trays or mats in ‘either 
order that it may Svither,’ ze become limp and flaccid 
Under favourable conditions, this result is effected in a single 
night, but sometimes the natural process has to be accelerated 
by exposure to the sun or by means of artificial heat The 
next operation is known as ‘ rolling/ performed either by the rolling , 
manual labour of coolies or by machinery The object of 
this IS to twist and compress the leaf into balls, and set up 
fermentation The final stage is to arrest fermentation b} dmng, 
drying, which may be effected in many w a} s, usually by the 
help of machmer} The entire process of manufacture after 
‘withering,’ does not take more than about four hours and a 
half All that now remains is to sort the tea m sie\es, 
according to size and qualitj, thus distinguishing the various 
grades from Flow ery Pekoe to Broken Congou, and to pack it 
for shipment m the well known tea chests 

The introduction of the quinine - yielding cinchona into Cmchom 
India IS a remarkable example of success rewarding the m- Clements 
dcfatigable exertions of a single man When Mr Clements 
Markham undertook the task of transporting the seedlings from 
South \merica to India in i860, cinchona had never before been 
reared aitificiall} The experiment m arboriculture has not 
only been successfully conducted, but it has prov ed remunerativ e 
from a pecuniar} point of view' A cheap febrifuge has been 
prov ided for the fev cr-stricken population of the Indian plains, 
while the surplus bark sold in Europe more than repays interest 
upon the capital expended These results have been produced 
from an expenditure of about ;^ioo,ooo 

The headquarters of cinchona cultivation in Southern Xilgm 
India are on the Nilgiri Hills, where Government owns 
plantations, from which seeds and plants are annuoll} 
distributed to the public in large quantities, and there are 
already several private plantations, rivalling the Government 
estates in area, and understood to be very valuable pro- 
perties The varieties of cinchona most commonly cultivated Vaneties 
are C officinalis and C succiiubra, but experiments are 
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being conducted with C calisaya, C pubescens, C lanceolata, 
and C pitayensis Now that the success of the enterprise is 
secure, the Madras Government is curtailing its own opera- 
tions No fresh land is being taken up, but the plantations are 
kept free from weeds The qumologist's department has been 
abolished, and the bark is sold in its raw state 
Spread of From the central establishment of the Government on 
cinchona, Nflgins, Cinchona has been introduced into the Palm 
Hills in Madura District, into the VVaindd, and into the 
State of Travancore The total area under cinchona in Govern- 
ment and pnvate plantations m 1882-83 was 2607 acres 
Plantations have also been opened by Government near 
in Merkara in Coorg, on the Baba Budan Hills in Mysore, and 

Indm m Tsit-taung (Sitang) District m British Burma Failure has 

attended the experiments made at Mahabaleshwar m the 
Bombay Presidenc), and at Nongklao in the Khasi Hills, 
Assam 

in Bengal But the success of the Government plantation at Darjfling, 
in Northern Bengal, rivals that of the original plantation on 
the Nilgins The area has been gradually extended, and the 
bark is manufactured into quinine on the spot by a Govern- 
ment quinologist The species mostly grown is C succirubra, 
which yields a red-coloured bark, rich m its total yield of 
alkaloids, but comparatively poor in quinine proper Efforts 
are bemg made to increase the cultivation of C calisaya, which 
yields the more valuable bark , but this species is difficult to 
propagate 

The febrifuge, as issued b) the Bengal Government, is in the 
form of a white powder, containing the following alkaloids — 
Cinchona. Quinine, cmchonidme, cinchonine, quinamine, and what is 
Alkaloids 3^ amorphous alkaloid It has been authoritatively 

descnbed as ‘a perfectly safe and efficient substitute for 
quinine in all cases of ordinary intermittent fever' It has 
been substituted for imported quinmc, m the proportion of 
three-fourths to one-fourth, at all the Government dispensanes, 
by which measure alone an economy of more than 20,000 
a year has been achieved y and it is now eagerly sought after 
by pnvate druggists from every part of the country 
Cinchona 1 he following show the out turn and financial results of the two 

^877-7^ large Government plantations m 1877-7S and m 1882-83 —In 
1877-78, the crop on the Nilgins gave 138,808 lbs of bark, of 
which 132,951 lbs were shipjied to England, and the rest 
supplied to the Madras and Bombay medical departments. 
At Ddrjfling, the crop in 1877-78 amounted to 344,225 lbs 
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of bark, which was all handed over to the quinologist, and 
yielded 5162 lbs of the febrifuge 

In 1882-83, the four Government plantations on the Nllgiri Cmchona 
Hills comprised a total area of 847 acres, with 765,763 full- 
grown plants The total out-turn of bark (exclusive of stocks 
in hand) was 129,713 lbs The quantity shipped to the home 
market was 62,518 lbs, realizing ^£^9768, while 69,327 lbs 
were sold locally by public auction, realizing ^10,639, or an 
average of 3s i|d per Ib The total proceeds from the 
Nllgiri plantations in 1882-83, including sale of seeds, plants, 
etc., was ;^2 o, 842 , expenditure, ;^8335, leaving a profit of 
2,507 In the Government plantations in Ddrjihng District, 
the area m 1882 was 2294 acres, with 4,711,168 full grown 
plants The out-turn of the year, 396,980 lbs of dry bark, was 
the heaviest ever yielded By far the greater proportion was 
converted locally into cinchona febrifuge by the Government 
qumologistj while about 42,000 lbs of bark were forwarded to 
London at the request of the Secretary of State, to be there 
converted into various forms of febrifuge, and returned to 
India for trial by the Medical Department The revenue Profit*; of 
derived from the Ddrjiling sales to the public, to the medical 
and other departments, and from sale of seeds, plants, etc , ^ ^ 

amounted to ;^i5,28o in 1882-83, the operations of the year 
resulting in a direct profit of ^6628, equal to a dnidend of 
6] per cent on the capital outlay Total profit from the 
Nilgiri and Darjiling plantations m 1882-83, 

Ihese profits, how^ever, do not represent the whole of the Indirect 
gams In Bengal alone, the cost of an equal quantity ofP*^®^^^ 
quinine would have amounted to ^^40,132, while the cost of 
the febrifuge produced was only ;;^6S98, showing a saving of 
;^33,234. Ihe total saving effected since the opening of the 
factories up till the end of the yeax 1882-83, is stated to be 
35,000, or more than double the cost of the plantations 
Besides the Government cinchona estates, a number of private 
plantations have been established, covering an area of about 
2500 acres, with about 2- millions of full-grown plants 
Sericulture in India is a stationary, if not a declining industry 
The large production m China, Japan, and the Mediter- 
ranean countries controls the European markets , and on an 
average of years, the imports of raw silk into India exceed 
the exports The East India Company from the first took The Com 
great pains to foster the production of silk As early as 
1767, two years after the grant of the financial administration factories 
of Bengal had been conferred upon the Company, we find 
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the Governor, Mr Verelst, personally urging the zamindhs^ 
gathered at Murshidabad for the ceremony of the Punyd^ ® to 
give all possible encouragement to the cultivation of mulberry * 
In 1769, a colony of reelers was brought from Italy to teach 
the s}&tem followed in the filatures at Novi The first silk 
prepared after the Italian method reached England in 1772, 
and Bengal silk soon became an important article of export 
Similar efforts started at Madras in 1793 were abandoned 
after a liial of fi\e years The silk worm is said to have been 
introduced into M) sore by Tipu Sultan, and for many years 
continued to prosper But recentl) the Mysore worms have 
been afflicted by an epidemic , and desjnte the enterprise 
of an Italian gentleman, who imported fresh breeds from 
Japan, the business has dwindled to insignificance 

Bengal has alwa>s been the chief seat of mulberry culti\a 
tion When the trading operations of the Company ceased in 
1S33 the) owned rr head factories m that Province, each 
supplied by numerous filatures, to which the cultivators brought 
m their cocoons The annual export of raw silk from Calcutta 
was then about i million lbs But in tho^e dav s the w eav mg 
of silk formed a large portion of the business of the fictones 
In 1779, Rennel wrote that at Kasunbazar alone about 400,000 
lbs weight of silk was consumed in the local European 
factories In 1802, Lord Valentia describes Jangipur as ‘the 
greatest silk station of the Coinpan) with 600 furnaces, and 
giving emplovment to 3000 persons ’ Under the new Charter 
of 1833, the Compan)’s silk trade and its commerce with China 
were to cease But it could not suddenl) throw out of cmplo)- 
ment the numbers of people employed upon silk production, 
and Its factories were not entirely disposed of until 1837 
When the Companv abandoned the trade on its own 
account, sericulture was taken up by private enterprise, and 
still clings to its old head-quarters At the present time, the 
cultivation of the mulberry is mainly confined to the Rijshalii 
and Bard wan Divisions of Lower Bengal 1 his branch of agri- 
culture, together with the rearing of the silk-vvorms, is conducted 
by the peasantry themselves, who are free to follow or abandon 
the business The destination of tlie cocoons is twofold 
They may either be sent to small native filatures, where the 
silk IS roughly wound, and usually consumed in the hand looms 
of the country , or they may be brought to the great European 
factories, which generally use steam machinery, and consign 
thvir produce direct to Europe 

Ihe exports vary considerably from year to )car, being 
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determined partly by the local yield, and still more by the 
prices ruhng m Europe The following are the returns for 
1877-78 and 1882-83 In 1877-78, about million lbs 
of silk were exported, viz — Raw silk, 658,000 lbs , chasan. Silk 
or the outer covering of the cocoon, 823,000 lbs , the aggre- 
gate value was 7 5 0,439 the same year, the imports of 
raw silk (chiefly received at Bombay and Rangoon) were a 
little over 2 million lbs, valued at ^678,069 By 1882-83, 
the imports of raw and manufactured silk had considerably 
exceeded the exports of the Indian production In that year 
the exports of raw silk amounted to only 665,838 lbs , valued 
Q't ;i£ 596,836, besides silk manufactures valued at ^^306, 928 
On the other hand, the imports of foreign silk into British 
Indian ports in the same year amounted to 2,386,150 lbs, 
valued at 1,0 74, 15 6, besides 9,671,261 yards of manufactured 

silk, and 2989 lbs of silk thread, valued at 

The cultivation of the mulberry is chiefly earned on in the Ben- Mulberry 
gal Districts of Ra}shdhi,Bogra,Maldah,Murshiddbad, Birbhum, 

Bardwdn, and Midnapur No complete statistics are available, 
but m Rajsh^hf alone the area under mulberry is estimated at 
80,000 acres The mulberry grov^n as food for the silk worms 
IS not the fiuit-tree with which we are familiar m England, 
but a comparatively small shrub Any fairl} good land that does 
not grow rice will grow mulberry But the shrubs must be pre- 
served from floods , and the land generally requires to be arti- 
ficially raised m square plots, with broad trenches between, like 
a chess-board The mulberry differs from most Indian crops 
in being a perennial, i e it will yield its harvest of leaves for 
several years in succession, provided that care be taken to 
preserve it It is planted between the months of November 
and January Three growths of silk \vorms are usually obtained 
in the } ear — in November, March, and August 

Besides the silk worm proper (Bomoyx mor ), fed upon the Jungle 
mulberry, several other species of silk-yielding worms abound » 
in the jungles of India, and are utilized, and in some cases 
domesticated, by the natives Throughout Assam, especially, 
an inferior silk is produced m this way, which has from time 
immemorial furnished the common dress of the people 
These ‘ wild silks ^ are known to commerce under the generic 
name of tasar or fusser^ but they are really the produce of {iasar) 
several distinct varieties of worm, fed on many different trees 
The worm that yields fasar silk in Chutia Nagpur has been m Bengal , 
identified as the caterpillar of Antheroea paphia When wild, 

It feeds indiscriminately upon the (Shorea robusta), the 
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baer (Zizyphus jujuba), and other forest trees , but xu a state 
of semi-domestication, it is exclusively reared upon the dsan 
(Temunalia tomentosa), vihich grovrs conveniently in clumps 
The cocoons are sometimes collected in the jungle, but more 
frequently bred from an earlier generation of jungle cocoons 
The worms require constant attention while feeding, to protect 
them from crows and other birds They give three crops in 
the year — in August, November, and May — of which the 
second is by far the most important 

ID Central The tasuf silk-worm is also found and utilized throughout 
Provinces Central Provinces, m the hills of the Bombay Presidenc>, 
and along the southern slopes of the Himalaj as During the 
past twenty years, repeated attempts have been made to raise 
this industry out of its precarious condition, and to introduce 
tasar silk mto the European market That the raw material 
abounds is certain , but the great difficulty is to obtain it in a 
state which will be acceptable to European manufacturers 
Native spun tasar thread is onl) fit for native hand-looms In 
m Assam Assam, two distinct qualities of silk are made, the a ta and mugd 
The former is obtained from the cocoons of Phaloena cynthia , 
and the worm is fed, as the native name implies, upon the 
leav es of the castor oil plant (Ricinus communis) This variet} 
may be said to be entirely domesticated, being reared indoors 
Mugd silk IS obtained from the cocoons of Saturnia assamungis 
The moth, which is remarkable for its size, is found wild m 
the jungle , but the breed is so far domesticated that cocoons 
are brought from one part of the Pro\ince to another, and the 
sum tree is artificially proijagated to supply the worms with food 
bac. The collection of lac is in a somewhat similar position to 

that of tasaf silk The lac insect abounds on certain jungle 
trees m every part of the countr> , and from time immemorial 
It has been collected by the wild tribes, in order to be worked 
up mto lacquered ware But European enterprise has not yet 
placed the industry upon a stable and an organized basis 
Although lac is to be found everywhere, foreign exporta- 
tion IS almost entirely confined to Calcutta, which draws its 
supplies from the hills of Chutia Ndgjiur, and m a less degree 
from Assam and Mirzapur m the North-Western Provinces 
I-ac lb known to commerce both as a gum (shell lac) and as a 
Lac dye In 1878, the total exports of he of all kinds were 
cuts, valued at In 1879, the total ex- 

^ l>ortswerc 91,985 cuts, valued at ^300,072 In 1882-83, 
the exports of lac of all kinds vsas 138,844 cwts , of the value 

of ^699,113 
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Lac {Idk) IS a cellular, resinous incrustation of a deep orange Descnp 
colour, secreted by an insect (Coccus lacca) round the branches 
of various trees, chiefly Msiim (Schleichera trijuga), paids 
(Butea frondosa), ptpal (Ficus religiosa), and haer (Zizyphus 
jujuba) The principal component is resin, forming about 6o 
or 70 per cent, from which is manufactured the shell-lac ofShelllac 
commerce Lac-dye is obtained from the small cells of the Lac dye 
mcrustration, and is itself a portion of the body of the female 
insect The entire incrustation, while still adhering to the 
twig, IS called stick-lac In order to obtain the largest quantity Stick lac 
of dye, the stick-lac should be gathered before the >oung come 
out, which happens twice in the year — in January and July 
The dye is first extracted by repeated processes of washing 
and straining, labile the shell lac is worked up from what 
remains in a hot and semi-liquid state 

For all articles in which a fast colour is not required, lac dye Uses of 
can never compete with the cheaper and less permanent l«^c dye 
aniline dyes, while for more lasting colours, cochineal is 
preferred Lac-dye, ho\\ever, is said to be superior even to 
cochineal in resisting the action of human perspiration , and 
It is probable that in the event of the supply of cochineal 
falling off, lac-dye might be used in its stead to produce the 
regimental scarlet It has largely replaced cochineal of late 
jears in dyeing officers’ coats , and a further extension of its use 
for similar purposes seems possible The chief establishment 
m India for manufacturing lac was for long near Dorandi, 
in Loh^rdagd District, Chutid Ndgpur, to which stick-lac is 
brought in from all the country round as far as the Central 
Provinces The annual out-turn is about 6000 cwts of shell- 
lac, made from double that quantity of raw material In 
1877-78, this factory had for a time to cease working, owing 
to the depressed state of the market m Europe 


The effbits of Government to improve the native methods 
of agriculture, by the establishment of model farms under 
skilled European super\ision, have not been generally suc- 
cessful In too many cases, the skilled agriculturists from 
Europe have been gardeners rather than farmers In other 
rases, believing only in their own maxims of high cultivation 
— deep ploughing, subsoil drainage, manuring, and rotation 
of crops — they have despised the ancient rules of native 
experience, and have not adapted their ^^este^n learning to 
the circumstances of a tropical country Nevertheless, many 
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valuable experiments have been made, and much information, 
chiefly of a negative character, has been gained 
The small The Government model farms have been abandoned m 
attuned 1 “ Assam, and in the Punjab In the North-Western 

Pro\ mces, the propagation of flowers, fruits, vegetables, and trees 
IS still prosecuted (1885) In Bombay there are (or were lately) 
three model farms , and in the Central Provinces one, on which 
the common crops of the country are raised at a loss The 
Saidapet (Sydapet) farm, near the city of Madras, is the only 
establishment at which expeiiments have been conducted on 
a scale and with a perseverance sufficient to yield results of 
S'lidapet value This farm was started by a former Governor, Sir 
William Denison, in 1865, and has been for the past thirteen 
years under the able management of Mr Robertson, Agricul- 
tural Reporter to the Madras Government It covered in 
1884 an area of 300 acres m a ring fence, of which 139 
acres were under crop, and 36 acres under timber, chiefly 
casuanna Important experiments have been made, of which 
some produced encouraging results, indicating the general 
direction in which impro\ements may be effected m the agn- 
culturai practice of the Presidency It has been proved that 
manv of the common ^ dry crops ’ can be profitably cultivated 
for fodder at all seasons of the year Those most strongly 
recommended are >ellow cholam (Sorghum \ulgare), guinea 
grass (Panicum jumentosum), and horse gram (Dolichus 
biflorus) Sugar-cane and nee also yield excellent fodder, 
when cut green Attention has been given to subsoil drainage, 
deep ploughing, the fertilizing powers of various manures, 
and the proper utilization of irrigation water 

It IS right to mention, however, that doubts are entertained 
as to whether the results of the experiments at the Madras 
Government Farm are equal to the outlay upon them [Since 
these pages went to press, the farming operations at Saidipet 
ha\e been gi\en up, except so far as required for the practical 
instruction of agricultural pupils] A School of Agriculture 
has been established at Saidapet, in connection with the 
model farm, with subordinate branches m the Districts, so as 
to diffuse as widely as possible the agricultural lessons that 
have been already learned At the end of 1882-83, school 
was attended by 69 pnpilsk In 1882-83, expenditure 
on the farm was returned at as against receipts 

amounting to ;^559 The expenditure on the School of 
Agnculture m the same year was ^2484, against receipts 
amounting to only £ 33 , 8 s 
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To many it seems doubtful whether such expenments can Is success 
be made to yield profitable results Hindu Patriot put 

the case in very pithy words ‘The native cultivators have 
nothing to learn so far as non-scientific agriculture is 
concerned, and the adoption of scientific agriculture is wholly 
beyond their means ' If the only alternative lay between a 
strictly scientific and an altogether unscientific husbandry, a 
candid observer would have to concur m the Hindu Patnofs 
conclusion But the choice is not thus limited In England 
one little improvement takes place in one district, another 
small change for the better in another Strictly scientific The pro 
farming trebles the produce , a field which produces 730 lbs 
of wheat without manure can be made to yield 2342 lbs by husbandry 
manure But the native of India has neither the capital nor 
the knowledge required to attain this result If, therefore, the 
problem before him was to increase his crops threefold, even 
his best wishers might despair of his success But the task 
before him is a much less ambitious one , namely, to gradually 
increase by perhaps 10 or 20 per cent the produce of his 
fields, and not by 300 per cent at a stroke 

Wheat land m the North-Western Provinces, which now Out turn 
gives only 840 lbs an acre, yielded 1140 lbs in the time 
Akbar, and w'^ould be made to produce 1800 lbs m East 
Norfolk The average return of food-grains in India shows 
about 700 lbs per acre, in England, wheat averages over 
1700 lbs Mr Hume, the late Secretary to the Government 
of India m its Department of Agriculture, declares, that 
‘with proper manuring and proper tillage, every acre, broadly 
speaking, of land in the countr> can be made to yield 30, 50, 
or 70 per cent more of every kind of crop than it at present 
produces, and with a fully corresponding increase in the 
profits of cultivation ^ 

The first impediment to better husbandry is the fewness and The three 
w^eakness of the cattle ‘ Over a great portion of the Empire,’ 
writes the late Secretary to the Agricultural Department in (i) "Want 
India, ‘the mass of the cattle are starved for six weeks every of cattle 
year The hot winds roar, every green thing has disappeared, 
no hot-weather forage is grown, the last year’s fodder has 
generally been consumed in keeping the well-bullocks on their 
legs dunng the irrigation of the spiing crops , and all the 
husbandman can do is just to keep his poor brutes alive on 
the chopped leaves of the few trees and shrubs he has access 
to, the roots of grass and herbs that he digs out of the edges 
of fields, and the like In good ) ears, he jnst succeeds, m 
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bad years, the weakly ones die of starvation But then come 
the rams Withm the week, as though by magic, the burning 
sands are carpeted with rank, luscious herbage, the cattle wi// 
eat and over-eat, and millions die of one form or other of 
cattle disease, springing out of this starvation followed by 
sudden repletion with rank, juicy, immature herbage ' Mr 
Hume estimates * the average annual loss of cattle m India 
by preventable disease ' at 10 million beasts, worth 7J millions 
sterling He complains that, up to the time when he wrote, 
no real attempt had been made to bring veterinary knowledge 
within reach of the people, or to organize a system of village 
plantations which would feed their cattle through the summer 
The Department of Agriculture, as re-established under Lord 
Ripon’s Government, has endeavoured to remedy these 
omissions, particularly m regard to the diffusion of veterinary 
knowledge The statistics and breeds of agricultural stock will 
be given on a subsequent page 

The second impediment to improved husbandry is the want 
of manure If there were more stock, there would be more 
manure , and the absence of firewood compels the people to 
use up even the droppings of their cattle for fuel Under 
such circumstances, agriculture ceases to be the manufacture 
of food, and becomes a mere spoliation of the soil Forage 
crops, such as lucerne, guinea-grass, and the great stemmed 
millets, might furnish a large supply of cattle food per acre 
Government is considering whether their cultivation could 
not be promoted by reducing the irrigation rates on green 
fodder crops A system of village plantations would not only 
supply firewood, but would yield leaves and an undergrowth 
of fodder sufficient to tide the cattle over their six weeks^ 
struggle for life each summer In some Districts, Govern- 
ment has land of its own which it could thus plant, m 
others, it is only a sleeping partner in the soil In Switzer- 
land, the occupiers of allmends^ or communal lands, are, at 
least in some cantons, compelled by law to keep up a certain 
number of trees It seems a fur question whether plantations 
ought not in many parts of India to be made an incident of 
the land tenure They would go far to solve the two funda 
mental difficulties of Indian agriculture — the loss of cattle, and 
the want of manure The system of State forestry at present 
pursued will be described m a subsequent section 
Meanwhile^ the natives set an increasing value on manure 
Ihe great cities are being converted from centres of disease 
into sources of food-supply For a time, caste prejudices 
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stood in the way of utilizing the night-soil ‘ Five years ago,* 
writes the Secretary to the Poona Municipality, ‘ agriculturists 
would not touch the poudrette when prepared, and could not 
be induced to take it away at even a nominal charge. At 
present, the out-turn of manure is not enough to keep pace 
with the demand, and the peasants buy it up from four to six 
months in advance* At Amritsar, in the Punjab, 30,000 
donkey-loads were sold m one year A great margin still 
exists for economy, both in the towns and villages , but the 
husbandman is becoming more alive to the utilization of every 
source of manure, and his prejudices are gradually giving way 
under the stem pressure of facts 

The third impediment to improved agriculture in India is (3) Want 
the want of water Sir J Caird believes that if only one-third 
of the cultivated area were irrigated, India would be secure 
against famine An extension of irrigation would alone suffice 
to raise the food-supply annually by more than per cent in 
most years , and thus more than keep pace with the general 
increase of the population Since India passed to the Crown, 
great progress has been made m this direction Money has 
been invested by millions of pounds , 200 millions of acres are 
now under cultivation , and in the five British Provinces which 
require it most, 28 per cent of the cultivated area, or say one- 
third, was m 1883 artificially supplied with water Those 
Provinces are the Punjab, the North-West, Oudh, Sind, and 
Madras Looking to what has of late years been done, and 
to what yet remains to be done by wells and petty works with 
the aid of loans from the State, we may still reckon on a vast 
increase of food from irrigation The pecuniary and statistical 
aspects of irrigation will be dealt with hereafter 

Having thus summarized the three impediments to improved 
husbandry, it may be profitable to examine in detail the three 
subjects immediately connected wuth them, namely, the Agri- 
cultural Stock of India, Forests, and Irrigation 

Throughout the whole of India, excepting in Sind and the Agncul- 
western Districts of the Punjab, horned cattle are the only 
beasts used for ploughing The well-known humped breed 
of cattle predominates everywhere, being divided into many 
vaneties Owing partly to unfavourable conditions of climate 
and soil, partly to the insufficiency of grazing ground, and 
partly to the want of selection in breeding, the general con- 
dition of the cattle is miserably poor As cultivation advances, 
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the area of waste land a\ ailable for grazing stead 1I7 diminishes, 
and the prospects of the poor beasts are becoming worse 
rather than better Their only hope lies m the introduction 
of fodder crops as a regular stage in the agricultural course 

There are, howe\er, some fine breeds which are carefully 
fostered In Mysore, the anmt mahdl^ a breed said to 
have been formed bv Haidar AH for military purposes, is 
kept up by the local authonties In the Madras Districts 
of Neliore and Karndl, the indigenous breed has been greatly 
improved under the stimulus of cattle shows and prizes, 
founded hy British officials In the Central Provinces there 
IS a high -class breed of trotting bullocks, in great demand 
for wheeled carnages The large and handsome oxen of 
Gujarat (Guzerdt) 111 Bombay, and of Hariana in the Punjab, 
are excellentl} adapted for drawing heavy loads in a sandy 
soil The statistics of li\e stock for \anous Provinces of 
India will be gi\en in the form of a table on p 523 

The worst cattle are to be found alwajs in deltaic tracts, 
but here their place is to a large extent taken by buffaloes 
These last are more hard} than ordinary cattle, their character 
being maintained b> crossing the cows with wild bulls, and 
their milk yields the best ghj, or clarified butter In British 
Burma, the returns show that the total number of buffaloes 
IS nearly equal to that of cows and bullocks Along the 
valley of the Indus, and in the sandy desert w'hich stretches 
into Rajputina, cameis supersede cattle for all agricultural 
operations In the Punjab, the total number of camels was 
125,584 in 1883 

The breed of horses has generally deteriorated since the 
demand for the natue strains, for military purposes, declined 
upon the establishment of British supremacy In Bengal 
projier, and m Madras, it may be broadly said that native 
breeds do not exist The chief breeds in Bombay are those 
of the Deccan and of Kathiawar, in both of which Provinces 
Government maintains establishments of stallions The Pun- 
jab, however, is the chief source of remounts for our Native 
cavalry, the total number of horses m that Province in 1883 
being returned at 76,238, m addition to 33,773 pomes About 
the beginning of the present century, a stud department was 
organized by Go\ernment to breed horses for the use of the 
Bengal army This system was abolished as extravagant and 
inefficient by Lord Mayo in 1871 Remounts are now obtained 
m the open market , but the Government still maintains a 
number of stallions, including horses imported from England, 
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or half English bred, and high class Arabs Excellent horses 
are bred by the Baluchi tribes along the western frontier 

Horse fairs are held yearly in the various Provinces of Horse 
India The principal ones in the Punjab, the part of India 
which furnishes the main supply of the Native cavalry re- 
mounts, are at Rawalpindi, Dera Gh^l Khdn, Jhang, Dera 
Ismaii Khan, and MuzatFargarh The number of horses 
exhibited varies greatly from year to year , but about 5000 
may be expected for sale at these five fairs Prizes to the 
amount of about ^^1500 are awarded The average price of 
remounts for the Native cavalry has nsen of late years from 
to about £22 Horse shoi^s are also held at Shahpur, 

Gujrat, Rohtak, and JaHMbad, which are ordinarily well 
attended and successful In recent years, much attention has 
been paid m the Punjab to the breeding of mules for military Mules 
purposes , and the value of these animals has been conspicu- 
ously proved m the course of the operations in Afghanistan 
In 1882-83, the Government maintained 152 donkey stallions, 
of vhich 34 were imported from Europe, 74 from Arabia, and 
the remainder were of \arious native breeds Some of the 
mules bred reach the height of 15 hands The best ponies Pomes 
come from Burma, ]\Ianipur (the original home of the game of 
polo), and Bhutan 

The catching of wild elephants is now either a Government Elephants 
monopoly, or is conducted under strict Government supervision 
The chief source of supply is the north-east frontier, especi- 
ally the range of hills running between the valleys of the 
Brahmaputra and the Birak During the year 1877-78, about Numbers 
260 elephants were captured m the Province of Assam, yield- 
ing ;^36 oo to Government Of these, 170 were captured by 1883 
lessees of the privilege, and 90 by the Government kJiedd 
department In 1 88 2-83, the number of elephants caught was 
475, yielding a Government revenue of Elephants 

are also captured to a smaller extent in the mountains border- 
ing Orissa , in Mysore and Coorg, among the Western Ghits , 
and in Burma, for the timber trade They are used by Govern- 
ment for transport, and are eagerly bought up by native chiefs 
and landowners as objects of display The wild elephant will 
be treated of in the subsequent chapter on Indian zoology 

Sheep and goats are commonly reared in the wilder parts Sheep and 
of the country for the sake of their wool Both their weight 
for the butcher and their yield of wool axe exceedingly 
low In Mysore, and at the Saiddpet farm, near Madras, 
attempts have been made to improi e the breed of sheep by 
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crossing with merino rams, although without much success, 
except at Saidipet Pigs of great size and most repulsive 
appearance are everywhere reared, but are eaten only by the 
lowest of out castes 

The table on the opposite page summarizes the information 
collected regarding live stock in those parts of India where 
the statistics can be obtained with some approximation to 
accuracy But they must be regarded as intelligent estimates 
rather than as verified returns 


The forests of India are beginning to receive their proper 
share of attention, both as a source of natural wealth and as 
a department of the administration. Up to about Uenty- 
five years ago, the destruction of forests by timber-cutters, by 
charcoal-burners, and above all, by nomadic cultivation, was 
allowed to go on everywhere unchecked The extension of 
tillage was considered as the chief care of Government, 
and no regard was paid to the improvident waste of jungle 
on all sides But as the pressure of population on the soil 
became more dense, and the construction of railways increased 
the demand for fuel, the question of forest conservation forced 
itself into notice. It was recognised that the inheritance of 
future generations was being recklessly sacrificed The im- 
portance of forests, as affecting the general meteorology of a 
countr>", was also being taught by bitter experience m Europe 
On many grounds, therefore, it became necessary to preserve 
what remained of the forests in India, and to repair the 
mischief of previous neglect, even at considerable expense 

In 1844 and 1847, the subject was activeljr taken up by the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras In 1864, Dr Brandis 
was appointed Inspector-General of Forests to the Government 
of India, and in the following year the first Forest Act i)asscd 
the Legislature (No vir of 1865) The regular training of 
candidates for the Forest Department m the schools of France 
and Germany dates from 1867 In the interval which has 
since elapsed, sound principles of forest administration have 
been laid down and gradually enforced Indiscriminate timber- 
cutting has been prohibited, the burning of the jungle by the 
hill tribes has been confined withm bounds , large areas have 
been surveyed and demarcated, plantations have been laid 
out , and forest conservation has become a reality m India. 

From a botanical point of view, the forests may be divided 

\iientence continued on page 5^4 
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Seri fence continued from p 522 ] 

into several distinct classes, determined by varying conditions 
of soil, climate, and rainfall The king of Indian forest trees 
IS the teak (Tectona grandis), which rivals the British oak as 
material for shii>building The home of the teak is m the 
Bombay Ghats, Kinara, Cochin, Travancore, and the Burmese 
peninsula, where it flourishes under an excessive rainfall 
Second to teak is the sdl (Shorea robusta), which is indigenous 
along the lower slopes of the Himalayas from the Sutlej basin 
east to Assam, among the hills of Central India, and in the 
Eastern Ghats down to the Godd\an river On the Him!- 
la} as of North-Western India, the distinguishing timber-tree is 
the deodara (Cedrus Deodara) , while on the North-Eastern 
Himala}an frontier its place is occupied by Pinus Kasya and 
other trees, such as oak and chestnut, of a temperate zone 

These noble trees suppl) the most valuable timber, and 
form the chief care of the Forest Department But they are 
only the aristocracy of countless species, }ielding timber, 
firewood, and other products of value In the south of the 
peninsula, the mountain range of the Western Ghats, from 
Travancore northwards into Kanara, is clothed with an in 
exhaustible wealth of still virgin forest Here there are three 
separate vegetations (i) An evergreen belt on the seaward 
face of the mountains, where grow the stately (Calophyllum 
inoph}llum), valuable as spars for ships, the anjallt or wild 
jack (Artocarpus hirsuta), and a variety of ebony (Diospyros 
Ebenum) (2) A belt of mixed forest, varjing from 10 to 40 
miles in width, which yields teak, blackwood (Dalbergia 
latifolia), and Lagerstroemia microcarpa, and here and there 
continuous avenues of lofty bamboos (3) A dry belt, extend- 
ing over the central plateau, in w^hich the vegetation declines 
in size and abundance The precious sandal-wood (Santalum 
album), limited almost entirely to Mysore and Kanara, thnves 
best on a stony soil, with a light rainfall In the Bombay 
Presidency, the chief forest areas, excluding Kanara, are to be 
found m the mountainous extension of the Western Ghats, 
known as the Sahyidn range, and in the delta of the Indus m 
the outlying Province of Sind 

The Smd nver-valley forests present many peculiar features 
They are locally reported to have been formed as game 
preserves by the Mirs or Musalman rulers, and are divided 
into convenient blocks or belds^ fringing the entire course of 
the Indus Being absolute State property, their management 
IS embarrassed by no difficulties, excepting those caused by 
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the uncontrollable floods of the river They furnibh abundant 
firewood, but little timber of value, their chief produce being 
hahM (Acacia arabica), hahdn (Populus euphratica), and tamansk 
(Tamarix dioica) In the Punjab, the principal forests of Punjab 
deoddra (Cedrus Deodara) he beyond the British frontier, in 
the Himalayan valleys of the great rivers , but many of them 
have been leased from the bordering States, m order to secure 
a supply of firewood and railway sleepers On the Punjab 
plains, the only woods are those growing on the rdkhs or 
upland plateaux which rise between the converging river 
basins The chief trees found here are varieties of Prosopis, 

Capparis, and Salvadora , but the Forest Department is now 
laying out more valuable plantations of sissu (Dalbergia Sissoo), 
baer (Zizyphus jujuba), and ktkar 

The North-Western Provinces present the Himalayan t>pe Forests ^ 
of forest in Kumaun and Garhwal, where the charactenstic 
trees are the chil (Finns excelsa) and cktr (Pmus longifoiia), 
with but little deoddra Farther west occurs a forest belt of 
sdl^ which may be said to form the continuous boundary 
between Nepil and British territory Owing to the facility of 
water communication and the neighbourhood of the great cities 
of Hindustan, these sdl forests have long ago been stripped of 
their valuable timber, and are but slovviy reco\enng under the 
care of the Forest Department Oudh and Northern Bengal of Oudh 
continue the general features of the North-Western Provinces , 
but the hill station of Darjiling is surrounded by a flora of the 
temperate zone 

Calcutta has, from its foundation, drawn its supply of fire- 
wood from the inexhaustible jungles of the Sundarba^ns, Sundarban 
which have recently been placed under forest conservancy 
rules This tract, extending o\er 5000 square miles, is a 
dismal sw^amp, half land, half sea or fresh water, overgrown 
by an almost impenetrable jungle of timber-trees and under- 
wood. The most \alued wood is the sundari (Heretiera 
httoralis), which is said to give its name to the tract Assam 
and Chittagong, like the Malabar coast and British Burma, 
still possess vast areas of virgin forest, although the more 
accessible tracts have been ruthlessly laid waste Beside sal 
and Pmus Kas>a, the timber trees of Assam include nahor or Assam 
ndgeswar (Mesua ferrea), sdm (Artocarpus Chaplasha), :ind jdrul forests 
(Lagerstroemia Flos-Regmse) Ficus elastica, yielding the 
caoutchouc of commerce, was formerly common, but now the 
supply IS chiefly brought from beyond the frontier Planta- 
tions of teak, tun (Cedrela Toona), susu^ and Ficus elastica are 
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now being formed and guarded by the Forest Department In 
Burma, the importance of teak exceeds that of all the other 
timber-trees together Next comes iron-wood (Xylia dolabn- 
formis), and Acacia Catechu, which yields the cutch of com- 
merce Throughout the centre of the peninsula, forests cover 
a very extensive area , but their value is chiefly local, as none 
of the rners are navigable Towards the east, sal predomi- 
nates, and in the west there is some teak, but fine timing 
of either species is comparatively scarce R 4 jput£na has^ 
beautiful tree of its own, the Anogeissus pendula, with sma^ 
leaves and drooping branches 

From the administrative point of view, the Indian fores^-^ 
are classified as ‘ reserved ’ or as * open ’ 1 he reserved forest^ 
are those under the immediate control of officers of the Forest 
Department They are managed as the property of the State, 
with a single e>e to their conservancy and future development 
as a source of national wealth Their limits are demarcated 
after survey, nomadic cultivation by the hill tribes is prohibited, 
cattle are excluded from grazing , destructive creepers are cut 
down , and the hewing of timber, if permitted at all, is placed 
under stringent regulations The open forests are less care- 
full} guarded , but m them, also, certain kinds of timber-trees 
are preserved A third class of forest lands consists of planta 
tions, on which large sums of money are spent annually, wit» 
a view to the rearing and development of timber trees 

It IS difficult to present, in a summary view, the entire 
financial aspects of the labours of the Forest Department 
In 1872-73, the total area of reserved forests in India w^as 
estimated at more than 6,000,000 acres, and the area has 
]jrobably been doubled since that date In the same year, 
the total forest revenue was ^^47 7,000, as compared with an 
expenditure of £^95^000, thus showing a surplus of;^i82,ooo 

By 1877-78, the revenue had increased to ^^664, 102, of 
which ^160,308 was derived from British Burma, and 
26,163 from Bombay The forest exports m that year in 
eluded— teak, valued at lac and lac dye, ;^362,oo8, 

caoutchouc, £S9,s8i , and gums, ;<ri 83,685 

By the end of 1882-83, the total forest revenue had further 
increased to ;^963»859, of which was derived from 

British Burma, ;£’209,035 from Bombay, jCioif^4o firom tlie 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, ;^97,765 from the Central 
Provinces, ;^9o,644 from Madras, ;£76j6yi from the Punjab, 
£^9i39^ from Bengal, ^£'24,861 from Assam, ;^28,704 from 
Berar, and 3,802 from Coorg From each of these Pro- 
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Vinces a surplus profit was realized over working expenses A 
small forest re\enue is also obtained from tracts m Ajmere 
and m Baluchistan, but not sufficient, up to 1883, to cover 
the expenses of the Department Total forest expenditure in 
1882-83, ;^577, 726, showing a surplus of £^86,13$ Average 
forest revenue for ten years ending 1882-83, ^^703, 424 per 
annum, average expenditure, ;^467,624, average surplus, 
;£^235,8 oo But the above figures fail to exhibit the true 
working of the Forest Department, which is gradually winning 
back for India the fee simple of her forest wealth, when it was 
on the point of being squandered beyond the possibility of 
redemption 

The practice of nomadic cultivation by the hill tribes may Nomadic 
conveniently be described in connection with forest conserva- cultivation 
tion, of which it is the most formidable enemy In all the 
great virgin forests of India, in Arakan, on the north-east Its area 
frontier of Assam and Chittagong, throughout the Central 
Provinces, and along the line of the Western Ghats, the 
aboriginal tribes raise their crops of nee, cotton, and millets 
by a system of nomadic tillage A similar method has been 
found in Madagascar , and, indeed, from its simplicity and ns 
appropriateness, it may fairly be regarded the most pnmitne 
form of agriculture followed by the human race Known as 
faungya in Burma, jum on the north-east frontier, dahya m 
Central India, hi in the Himdlayas, and human in the Western 
Ghdts, It IS practised without material differences by tribes of 
the most diverse ongin 

The essential features of such husbandry are the burning Its ^a^e 
down of a patch of forest, and sowing the crop with little or no 
tillage in the clearing thus formed The tnbes of the Bombay 
coast break up the cleared soil with a sort of hoe-pick and 
spade, or even with the plough, in other parts of India, the 
soil is merely scratched, or the seed scattered on the surface 
without any cultivation In some cases, a crop is taken off the 
same clearing for two or even three years in succession , but 
more usually the tribe moves off every ) ear to a fresh field of 
opentions Every variety of implement is used, from the bill- 
hook, used alike for hewing the jungle and for turning up the 
soil, to the plough Every degree of permanence in the culti- 
vation may be observed, from a one yearns crop to the stage at 
which an aboriginal tribe, such as the Kandhs, \isibly passes 
from nomadic husbandry to regular tillage 

To these nomad cultivators the words rhetorically used 
by Tacitus of the primitive Germans are strictly applicable 
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Forest « — Arva per annos mutant ^ ei super^st ager The wanton 

destruction wrought by them in the forest is incalculable In 
addition to the timber-trees deliberately burned down to clear 
the soil, the fire thus started not unfrequently runs wild 
through the forest, and devastates many square miles 
Wherever timber has any value from the proximity of a 

Restraints market, the first care of the Forest Department is to prohibit 
these fires, and to assign heavy penalties for any infringement 
of its rules The success of a year’s forest operations is mainly 
estimated by the degree in which the reserves have been saved 
from the flames. 

Alentsof But vast tracts of country yet remain in which it would be 
equally useless and impossible to place restraints upon nomad 
cultivation The system yields a larger return for the same 
amount of labour than permanent plough-husbandry A virgin 
soil, manured many inches deep with ashes, and watered by 
the full burst of a tropical rainfall, returns forty and fifty-fold 
of nee, w^hich is the staple gram thus raised In addition to 
nee, Indian corn, millet, oil seeds, and cotton, are sometimes 
grown in the same clearing, the seeds being all throivn into the 
ground together, and each crop ripening m succession at its 
own seasoa Except to the eyes of a forest officer, a patch of 
nomadic tillage is a very picturesque sight Men, women, and 
children all work together with a will, for the trees must be 
felled and burned, and the seed sown, before the monsoon 
breaks Save on the western coast and the Ghats (where the 
plough IS occasional!) used), the implement generally employed 
for all purposes is the dao or bill-knife, which performs the 
office alike of axe, hoe, dibbier, and sickle 

Irrigation In a tropical country, where the rainfall is capricious in its 
incidence and variable in its amount, the proper control of the 
water-supply becomes one of the first cares of Government 
Its expenditure on irrigation works may be regarded as an 
investirent of the landlord's capital, by which alone the estate 
can be rendered profitable Without artificial irrigation, 
large tracts of country would he permanently waste, while 
others could only be cultivated m exceptionally favourable 
seasons Imgauon is to the Indian peasant what high cultiva- 

Itsfunction tion is to the ffinner in England It augments the produce of 

m India, ^ proportion far larger than the mere interest upon 

the capital expended It may also be regarded as an insurance 
agamst famine When the monsoon fails for one or two 
seasons in succession, the cultivator of Mry lands' has no 
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hope , \vhile abundant crops are raised from the fortunate 
fields commanded by irrigation works This contrast was 
painfully realized m Southern India during the terrible years 
of 1876 to 1878, the limit between famine and plenty being 
marked by the boundanes of the irngated and non irrigated 
areas It would, however, be an error to conclude that any outlay 
will absolutely guarantee the vast interior of the peninsula from 
famine Much, indeed, can be done, and much is being done, < 3 ming 
year by year, to store and distribute the scanty and irregular 
water-supply of this inland plateau But engineering possibilities 
are limited, not only by the expense, but by the unalterable laws 
of nature A table-land, with only a moderate rainfall, and 
watered by few perennial streams, broken by many hill ranges, 
and marked out into no natural drainage basins, can never 
be completely protected from the vicissitudes of the Indian 
seasons 

Irrigation is everywhere dependent upon the two supreme Iingation 
considerations of water supply and land-level The sandy 
desert, which extends from the hills of Rdjputana to the basin 
of the Indus, is as hopelessly closed to irrigation, from its 
almost entire absence of rainfall, as is the confused s}stem of 
hill and % alley m Central India, with its unmanageable levels 
Farther w est, in the Indus valle} , irrigation becomes possible, 
and in no part of India has it been conducted with greater 
perseverance and success The entire Province of Sind, and Smd 
several of the lower Distiicts of the Punjab, are absolutely 
dependent upon the floods of the Indus Smd has been com 
pared to Rgypt, and the Indus to the Nile , but the conditions 
of the Indian Province are much the less favourable of the 
two In Smd, the average rainfall is barely 10 inches in the 
year, the soil is a thirsty sand, worst of all, the river does 
not run in confined banks, but wanders at Us will over a wide 
valley Ihe using of the Nile is a beneficent phenomenon, 
which can be depended upon with tolerable accuracy, and 
which the industry of countless generations has brought under 
control for the purposes of cultivation The inundation of the Thenncon- 
Indus IS an uncontrollable torrent, which sometimes does as 
much harm as good 

Broadly speaking, no crop can be grown in Sind except under Irrigation 
irrigation The cultivated aiea of over two million acres may 
be regarded as entirely dependent upon artificial water-supply, 
although not entirely on State iirigation works The water is 
drawn from the river by two classes of canals — (i) inundation 
channels, which only fill when the Indus is in flood, and 
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Irrigation (2) perennial channels, which carry off water by means of dams 
in Sind, gjj seasons of the year The former are for the most part 
the work of ancient rulers of the country, or of the cultivators 
themselves , the latter have been constructed since the British 
conquest In both cases, care has been taken to utilize 
abandoned beds of the n\er Irrigation m Sind is treated 
as an integral department of the land administration In 
in 1877, 1S76-77, about 900,000 acres were returned as irrigated from 

works for which capital and revenue accounts are kept The 
chief of these are the Ghdr, Eastern and Western Nard, Sukkur 
(Sakhar), Phuleli, and Pin}an Canals, the total receipts were 
about 90,000, almost entirely credited under the head of 
land revenue In the same }ear, about 445,000 acres were 
irrigated from works for which rc\enue accounts only are kept, 
}ielding about £75,000 in land revenue The total area 
‘usually irrigated* m Smd was returned m 1880 at about 
1,800,000 Ui-res, out of a cultivated area of 2,250,000 acres 
1SS3 The actual area cultivated b) means of canal irrigation m 

Smd m 1882-83 was 1,673,293 acres, includingy^r^’fr or revenue- 
free lands, the area assessed for Government revenue being 
1,^08,292 acres Ihe gross assessed revenue from all sources 
amounted to ;^294,898, and the maintenance charges to 
leaving a net revenue of 15 9, 7 80 The net 

actual receipts from jiroductive irrigation works returned 4 25 
per cent, and those from ordinary irrigation works, 12 95 per 
cent on the capital outla} incurred up to the end of the >ear 
Total capital outlay up to the end of 1882-83, ;£'95S,oi2, 
of which ;^623,267 had been expended on productive works, 
and ;^334,745 on ordinary inigation works 
Irtigation In the Bombay Pre&idenc}, irrigation is conducted on a com- 
m Bombay, paratively small scale, and mainly by private enterprise Along 
the coast of the Konkan, the heavy local rainfall, and the 
annual flooding of the numerous small creeks, permit nee to be 
grown without artificial aid In Gujarat (Gu/erdt) the supply 
IS drawn from wells, and in the Deccan from tanks, but both 
of these are liable to fail in years of deficient rainfall Govern- 
ment has now undertaken a few comprehensive schemes of 
irrigation m Bombay, conforming to a common type The 
head of a hill valley is dammed up, so as to form an immense 
reservoir, and the water is then conducted over the fields 
by channels, in some cases of considerable length In 
1877 1876-77, the total area m Bombay (excluding Sind) irrigated 

from Government works was about 180,000 acres, yielding a 
revenue of about £4^,000 In the same y tar, the expenditure 
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on irrigation (inclusive of Sind) was ^^65,000 under the head 
of extraordinary, and 70,000 under the head of ordinary, 
total, ;;^235,ooo In 1882-83, irrigated by Govern- 1883 

ment works m Gujarat and the Deccan amounted to 28,735 
acres from productive works, and 138,468 acres from works 
not classed as productive Total Government irrigation, 

167,203 acres, yielding a revenue of 7 7, 7 46, against an 
expenditure of J 37, 17^9 leaving a surplus of £30^$^^ 

Besides these Government works, irrigation is earned on to 
a much larger extent in Bombay by private individuals from 
tanks, ponds, and watercourses Ordinary irrigated area in 
Bombay (exclusive of Sind), 550,000 acres, out of a total 
cultivated area of 22J million acres 

In some parts of the Punjab, irrigation is only one degree Irrigation 
less necessary than m Sind, but the sources of supply are more 
numerous In the northern tract, under the Himilayas, and 1879-^!^ 
in the upper valleys of the Five Rivers, water can be obtained 
by digging wells from 10 to 30 feet below the surface In the 
south, towards Sind, ‘inundation channels* are usual The 
upland tracts which rise be^veen the basins of the mam rivers 
are now in course of being supplied by the perennial canals of 
the Government According to the returns for 1878-79, out 1879 
of a grand total of 23,523,504 acres under cultivation, 5,340,724 
acres were irrigated by private individuals, and 1,808,005 
acres by public ‘ channels , * total area under irrigation, 
7,148,729 acres, or 30 per cent of the cultivated area The 
three principal Government works in the Punjab are the 
Western Jumna Canal, the Barf Doab Canal, and the Sirhind, The three 
the mam branch of which, and some of its distributaries, v ere 
opened in November 1S82 An account of each of these works Canals 
is given in separate articles m The Impe) lal Gazetteer of India ^ 

Up to the close of 1 87 7-78, the capital outlay on the three 
great Punjab Canals w’^as ;^3,645,i89, the total income in 
that year was £263,033, of which ;£^i7i,5o4 was classified as 
direct, and ^£91,549 as indirect, the total revenue charges on 
works m opention were ^224,316, of which ^^146, 419 was 
for maintenance, and ;£7 7,897 for interest, thus showing a 
surplus of £3^9737 On the Western Jumna Canal, taken 
singly, the net profit was ^^83,1 12 m 1877-78 

By the end of 1883-84, the gross revenue from the B^ri Irrigation 
Doab and Western Jumna Canal, together with the Indus and 
Sutlej Inundation Canals, amounted to ^^^428, 416, and the 1883-84. 

* See articles Jumna Canal, Eastern and Western, Doab Canal, 

Sirhind Canal, m 7 he Imperial Gazetteer of India 
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working expenses to 97,032, thus }ielding a net revenue 
of ^£"23 1,384, equal to a return of nearly 5 per cent on the 
capital of the canals opened This is exclusive of the MuzafFar 
garh Inundation Canal, \\hich has no capital account, but 
vhich in iS 82-'S3 ) lelded a return of ;^22,o35, against working 
expenses amounting to 5,365, leaving a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure of jQ 66 ^o Irrigation from the Sirhind Canal 
had onl} jubt commenced, but the revenue will increase in pro- 
portion to the rate of progress in constructing the distributary 
channels Phis l^ork, together v\ith the completion of branch- 
distnbutanes, is being pushed on as rapidly as possible 

The capital outlav on the three great Punjab canals, exclusive 
of contributions by Xati\ e States tow ards the construction of the 
Sirhind Canal, amounted at the close of 1883-84 to ;£5, 033, 284, 
the capital expended during the latter year being ;^282,524 
Area irrigated from Government canals in 1883-84 — ^AVestem 
Tumna Canal, 472,426 acres Ban Doab Canal, 390,860 acres , 
Sirhind Canal, 5030 acres, inundation canals, 783,752 acres 
total, 1,652,068 acres The ordinary irrigated area in the 
Punjab, fron Goveinment works as well as by private m 
di\ iduals, may now be taken at about 8 million acres, out of a 
total cultnated area of over 23 million acres 

The Xorth-Western Provinces present, in the great or 
high land between the Ganges and the Jumna, a continuation 
of the physical features to be found in the Punjab The 
local rainfall, indeed, is heavaer but before the day s of arti- 
ficial irrigation almost e\cr\ drought resulted m a ternble 
famine It is m this tract that the Butisli Government has 
been perhaps most successful in aver mg such calamities In 
‘^ind, irrigation is an absolute necessity, in Lower Bengal, it 
may be regaided almost as a luxurv , in the great river 
basins of Upper India, it serves the twofold object of averting 
famines caused bv drought , of introducing more valuable 
crops and higher methods of agriculture 

Concerning private irrigation from wells m the North- 
Western Provinces, details are not available Ihc great 
Government v\orks are the Gange:^ (.anal, the Pastern Jumna 
Canal, the Agra Canals, and the I ower Ganges Canal ^ Up to 
the close of 1877-78, the total outlay had been ;^5,fi73,4oi 
The gross income m that year was of which 

^£*337, 842 was derived from water rates, and ;£^ioo,294 from 
enhanced land revenue, the working expenses amounted to 

^ A full account of each of these works will be found under article 
Ga^oks Ca^al, Gazetieer^ vo] vi 
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leaving ;^294, 152 for surplus profits, or 6 77 per N W P 
cent on the total capital expended on works in operation 
Ihe total area irrigated in the North-Western Provinces was 
1,461,428 acres Of this total, 415,659 acres were under wheat, 
and 139,375 under sugar-cane 

The total capital outlay on the four mam canals just men- The four 
tioned m the North-Western Provinces up to 1882-83, 

;^6,4 99,741, of which 38,6 7 7 were expended dunng 1882-83 1882-83 

The other canals in the N -W Provinces, not classed as pro- 
ductive works, included, in 1882-83, the following — namely, the Minor 
Diin Canal, the Rohilkhand and Bijnor Canal, the Bundelkhand 
irrigation works, the Cawnpur branch of the Lower Ganges Canal, 
and the Betwa Canal, constructed as a famine insurance work 
Total capital expended on all Government canals m the North- 
AVestern Provinces up to the end of 1882-83, ;£6,89o,769, 
of which ^£*232, 341 was spent during the latter jear These 
canals may all be considered as practicall} complete, with the 
exception of the Lower Ganges and Agra Canals, in which some 
of the distributaries are as >et (1884) unfinished , and the Betwa 
Canal, v^hich was under construction at the end of 1882-83 

Ihe gross revenue of the canals in the N -AV Provinces, Tot'll 
including water-rates, increased land revenue due to the canals, 
navigation charges m 1882-83, ^645,918, the charges n \YP, 

against revenue amounted to ;^2 15,813, thus leaving a net ^^^3 
levenue of ;^43o,io5, or over 6 per cent on the total capital 
outlay, exclusive of the Betwa Canal Deducting from this 
the interest charges for the } ear, which amounted to jQ 249,601, 
there remained a clear profit or surplus of;;^i8o,so4 Ihe 
total area irrigated during i882-83vvas 1,974,175 acres, ofwhich Imgaterl 
1,462,023 were supplied by the Ganges and Lower Ganges 
Canals, or their branches Of the irrigated area, 728,385 acres 
were under wheat, 662,693 acres under other food crops, 

316,145 acres under indigo, 198,322 acres under sugarcane, 
and 52,493 acres under cotton Besides the canal irrigation, a 
vast area in the North-AA^estem Provinces is supplied with 
water from wells, tanks, and miscellaneous works The total 
area ordinarily irrigated in the North-AA^estern Provinces (exclud- 
ing Oudh) may be estimated at 7 to 8 million acres 

No irrigation works have yet been introduced into Oudh by Imgation 
Government A fair local rainfall, the annual overflow^ of 
the rivers, and an abundance of low-1} mg swamps, combine 
to furnish a water-supply which is ample in all ordinary years 
According to the Settlement returns, out of a total cultivated 
area of 8,276,174 acres, 2,957,377 acres, or 36 per cent, are 
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irrigated by pn\ate individuals But this figure probably 
includes low lands watered by natural overflow 

Throughout the greater part of Bengal Proper there is scarcely 
an} demand for artificial irrigation, but Government has under- 
taken to construct works m those exceptional tracts where 
experience has shown that drought or famine is to be feared 
In the broad valle}S of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, 
and along the deltaic seaboard, flood is a more frequent 
calamity than droughty and embankments here take the place 
of canals The Public Works Department in Lower Bengal 
has over 2000 miles of embankments under its charge, upon 
which ^79,105 was expended in 1877-78, either as direct 
outla} or in advances to landowners The wide expanse of 
Northern Bengal and Behar, stretching from the Himala}as to 
the Ganges, is also rarely visited b} drought , although, when 
drought does come, the excessive density of the population 
brings the danger of famine very near In Saran District it has 
been found necessar} to carr) out a scheme for utilizing the 
discharge of the river Gandak 

a The great irrigation works in I ower Bengal are two in 
number and belong to two different t)pes — (i) In the delta 
of Orii^sa an extensive s}stem of canals has been constructed 
on the pattern of those lower down the Coromandel coast 
The) store up the water b} means of a weir or anicut thrown 
across the Mahanadi river ^ The Orissa works are intended 
to avert the danger of both drought and flood, and also to be 
useful for navigation In average seasons, te m five years out 
of six, the local rainfall is sufficient for the ncc crop, which is 
here the sole staple of cultivation , rnd therefore it is not to 
be expected that these canals will be directly or larg^l) re- 
munerative But, on the other hand, if tlicv save the Province 
from a repetition of the disastrous year 1865-66, the money 
will not have been expended in vain A canal, originally 
designed as a branch of the Orissa works runs through 
Midnapur District and debouches on the Hdgh 

(2) In South Behar, the flood discharge of the Son has been 
intercepted, after the system of engmeenng followed m the 
North-West, so as to irrigate the thirsty strip of land along 
the south bank of the Ganges, where distress has often 
been severely felt® In this case, also, the expenditure 
must be regarded rather as an insurance fund against famine 
than as rcjiroductivc outlay The works are not yet complete, 

* See article MAHA*^Ar>T, The Im fatal Ga^etlca 

^ See article Son Caxais, The Imfenal Gazclfeer 
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but the experience already gained proves that irrigation is 
wanted even in ordinary seasons 

Up to the close of the year 1877-78, the capital expendi- Irrigation 
ture on all the State irrigation works in Lower Bengd was 
;^4 j 6S3,903 , the gross income for the year waS;^49,477 , the 
working expenses were and the estimated interest on 1878 

capital, at 4^ per cent , amounted to ;^203,97i, thus showing a 
deficit of;£2 24, 780 The area irrigated was about 400,000 acres 

By the end of 1882-83, the total direct capital outlay Irrigation 
(excluding interest) on State navigation and irrigation canals 
in Bengal was ;;^5,33i,726 , the gross income for the year was 
^£^207,444 (including the Calcutta Canals and Nadiya nverworks, 
for which capital and revenue accounts are not kept), and the 
working expenses ;^5 14,898, showing a deficit of ;£307,4S4 
Adding to this the amount of interest on capital, which in 
1882-83 amounted to ;^2 11,550, calculated at 4 per cent, the 
total net deficit for the year amounted to ;£5 19,004 The four 
chief na\ igation and irrigation canals, how ev er, returned a surplus 
(excluding interest) of ^^15,527 of revenue over working ex- 
penses The great deficit of current expenditure over current 
re\enue occurred in the Orissa coast canals, embankments, 
drainage works, etc The area irrigated from Government 
canals in the Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal is about 
450,000 acres Including private works, about i million acres 
out of a total estimated area of 54} million acres under cultiva- 
tion, are irrigated m Lower Bengal 

In the Madras Presidency, and generallv throughout Southern lingation 
India, facilities for irrigation assume a decisive importance in ^ladras 
determining the character of agriculture Crops dependent 
on the rainfall are distinguished as ‘dry crops/ comprehending 
the large class of millets Rice is grown on ‘wet land/ 
which means land capable of being irrigated Except on 
the !Malabar or western coast, the local rainfall is nowhere 
sufhciently ample, or sufficiently steady, to secure an adequate 
watcr-suppl) EveT> where else, water has to be brought to the 
fields from rivers, from tank';, or from wells Of the total 
cultivated area of Madras, 17 per cent was returned by the 
k amine Commissioners in 1878 as assessed as ‘wet land ’or ‘Drj’and 
5^ millions of acres out of an estimated cultivated area of 32 
millions But the actual irrigated area from all sources, 
including tanks and wells, was returned by the Famine Com- 
missioners at about 7 millions of acres 

From time immemorial, the industrious population of the 
Madras Districts has made use of all the means av ailable orKs 
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to Store up the rainfall, and direct the nver floods over 
their fields The upland areas are studded with tanks, which 
sometimes cover square miles of ground, the rivers are 
crossed by innumerable anicuts or dams, by which the floods 
are diverted into long aqueducts. Most of these works are 
now the property of Government, which annually expends 
large sums of nione} in maintenance and repairs, looking 
for remuneration only to the augmented land revenue The 
average rate of assessment is 9s 6d per acre on irrigated land, 
as compared with only 2s 3d per acre on ummgated land 
It IS therefore not only the duty, but the manifest advantage, 
of Government to extend the facilities for irngation in Madras, 
wherever the ph)sical aspect of the country will permit Ihe 
deltas of the Godavari, the Kistna, and the Kaven (Cauvery), 
have witnin recent} ears been traversed b} a network of canals, 
and thus guaranteed against risk of famine ^ Smaller works 
of a similar nature have been carried out in other places, 
while a private company, with a Government guarantee, has 
undertaken the more difficult task of utilizing on a grand scale 
the waters of the Tungabhadra'* amid the hills and vales of 
the intenor Ihe assessed irrigated area in the Presidenc}, of 
5-^ million acres, }ielded in 1S78 a land revenue of 2 millions 
sterling Of thi:i total, 1,680,178 acres, with a revenue of 
;«f739j77^5 irrigated in 1878 b} eight great systems, for 
which revenue and capital accounts were kept ihe minor 
works consibted of about 35,000 tanks and irrigation canals, 
and about 1140 anicuts or dams across streams Ihe whole 
area under irrigation from puolic and private sources m 
Madras was m 1878, as ahead} stated, about 7 million acres, 
out of a total cultivated area of 32 million acres 
In 1882-83, the Madras irrigation scheme included seven 
mam s}stems, classified as productive public works, namely, 
— the Godavari delta s}stem, the Kistna delta s}stem, the 
Tenner (Ponnai}^r) anicut s}slcm, the Sangam anuut pro- 
ject (under construction), the Karnui canal ([purchased from 
the Madras Irrigation Company m July 1882), the Kaven 
della s} stem, and Sn\ aikuntham anient s}stein An account 
of each of these works separately will be found in The 
Imperial Gazelteet of India Irrigation and navigation works, 

not classified as productive, include those known as the 
Chedambaram tank system, the Vilii anicul s}bt€m, the 
Pelandorai anicut system, the Madras water supply and irnga- 


' Seeartule Gooavaki Hi\fr, T/ie Imfcnal G zettur 
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tion extension project, and the Buckingham Canal There are 
also a number of minor irrigation and protective works, for 
which neither capital nor revenue accounts are kept The area 
irrigated by productive public works in Madras in 1882-83 was 
^j 757 j 579 acres^ and that by all other Government irrigation 
works, 2,615,590 acres , making a total of 4,373,169 acres 

The acquisition of the Karniil Canal during 1882 materially Madras 
raised the outlay invested m productive public works, and 
greatly reduced the returns yielded in former years by this 1883 ’ 

class of works in Madras. The total capital outlay, direct 
and indirect, incurred on productive public works up to the 
end of 1882-83, amounted to ;^3 j99o, 552 The gross 
revenue, including share of enhanced land revenue, amounted 
to ;^36 o,o 62 , the maintenance charges, direct and indirect, 
was leaving a net revenue ot ^£2^2986^, equal 

to 6 34 per cent on the total capital outlay up to the end 
of the year If, howe\er, the outlay on the Sangam anicut 
uorks (which had not commenced to earn revenue in 1882-83), 
and the purchase money for the Karnul canal, be excluded 
from the account, the net returns would be 12 per cent on 
the capital outlay, against 13 J per cent obtained during the 
previous year With regard to irrigation and navigation canals 
not classified as productive, the capital outlay, direct and 
indirect, incurred up to the end of 1882-83, amounted to 
;^988 907 Ihe gross revenue during 1882-83, including 
share of land revenue debitable to these works, was 31,319 , 
the expenditure was ;;^27,52o, leaving a net revenue of ^3799, 
equal to o 38 per cent on the total capital outlay 

In Mysoie, tanks, anicuts, and wells dug m the dry beds of irrigation 
rivers afford the means of ir-igation Since the hte isastrous 
famine of 1876-78, comprehensive schemes of throwing 
embankments across nver valleys have been undertaken by 
Government The whole area under irrigation from public and 
private sources in Mysore is | of a million acres, out of a total 
cultivated area of 4 to 5 million acres 
In the Central Provinces, irrigation still remains a private in Central 
enterprise According to the Settlement returns, out of a total I'ro'iwcts 
cultivated area of 13,610,503 acres, 804,378 acres, or 6 per 
cent, are irrigated by private individutls llie only Govern- 
ment work lb a tank in the IJi strict of Nimdr In 1882-S3, 
the area irrigated by p^v^te individuals was returned at 
770,583 acres, and by Government works, 238 acres from the 
ISimdr tank, out of a total of 14,165,212 acres of cultivated area 
In British Burma, as in Lower Bengil, embankments take the in Burma. 
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place of canals , and are classed as ‘ irugation works * in the 
reports Within the last few years, Government has spent 
;;^3 i8,ooo in Burma under this heading, to save the low rice- 
fields along the Irawadi from destructu e inundation 

The foiegoing paragraphs have given the Provincial statistics 
of irrigation, so far as available Ihe differences in the local 
systems, and the variety of sources from which the outlay on 
imgation \\orks is derived, render a single geneiali/ed state- 
ment lor 'll! India misleading Apart from private irrigation 
works md certain classes of Government works, the capital 
expended b) the Government on irrigation is returned at 
19 millions sterling during the sixteen }ears ending 1882-83 
Including 1 ] million sterling expended on the Madras Iingation 
Companv’s works (taken over b) Government), the total outlay 
would amount to nearly 21 millions sterling during the same 
peijod This statement, although it altogether fails to disclose 
the whole expenditure on Indian irrigation, suffices to show 
the magnitude of the operations involved 

The following table shows the extent of cultivation and the 
average area irrigated m the Provinces for which the facts 
can be obtained ihe} were specially collected bv the Indian 
Famine Commission, and published in its Report of 1880 
But the} must be taken as only approximate estimates Ihey 
differ from data obtained from other sources as ma} be seen 
b} comparng the figun s m the table with the later ones given 
m the foregoing Provmciil paragraphs 
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It will be seen from the preceding table that imgation is most Distnbu 
resorted to in the Provinces with the scantiest or most pre- 

iirigatiom 

carious rainfall In Smd, tillage depends almost entirely on an over India 
artificial water-supply , and four-fifths of the cultivated area are Smd 
ascertained to be irrigated In Northern India, the deficient Northern 
rainfall of the Punjab and the high-lying dodbs^ or intermediate 
river plains of the North-Western Provinces, also demands a 
large measure of irrigation The irrigated area, accordingly, 
amounts to from over one fourth to one-third of the whole 
cultivation In Madras, it is under one-fourth , in Mysore, it is Southern 
one-sixth, in the Central Provinces, it is one-twentieth But 
the dry uplands of Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Berar, Central 
wheie the proportion of irrigated lands sinks to about one- 
sixtieth, undoubtedly requ re a larger artificial water-supply 
than they possess at present The black soil of these tracts, 
however, is very retentive of moisture To a certain extent it 
stores up and husbands the rainfall It thus lessens the neces- 
sity for irrigation In Bengal, where the irrigated area is only Lo^er 
I 8 per cent of the cultn ated area, the abundant rainfall and 
the inundations of the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the Maha- 
nadi, and of the n\er s-^ stems connected with these main 
arteries, take the place of canals or an artificial water-supply 

— In any country where the population is dense Faipine- 
and the means of eommunication backward, the failure of a 
harvest, whether produced by drought, by flood, by blight, by Natural 
locusts, or b) war, causes intense distress A\hether such 
distress shall develop into famine is merely a matter of degree, 
depending upon a combination of circumstances — the com- 
jiarative extent of the failure, the density of the population, 
the practicability of imports, the facilities for transport, the 
resources of private trade, and the energy of the administration 

Drought, or a failure of the regular rainfall, is the great Causes of 
cause of famine No individual foresight, no compensating » 

influences, can prevent those recurring periods of continuous 
drought with which large Provinces of India are afflicted 
Even an average r unfall m any one year, if irregularly dis- 
tributed, or at the. wrong seasons, nny affect the harvest to a 
modente degree, so also may flood or blight The total 
failure of one monsoon may result in a general scarcity But 
famine proper, or widespread starvation, is usually caused by a 
succession of seasons of drought The cultivators of India are 
seldom dependent upon a single harv est, or upon the crops of one 
year In the event of a partial failure, they can draw for their 
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food-supply either upon their own grain pits or upon the stores 
of the village merchants The first sufferers, and those who 
also suffer most in the end, are the class who live by daily 
wages But small is the number that can hold out, either in 
capital or credit, against a second 5 ear of insufficient rainfall , 
and even the third season sometimes proves adverse The 
great famines in India have been caused by drought, and 
usually b} drought continued over two or three 5 ears 

It becomes necessary to inquire into the means of husband- 
ing the water supph That supply can be derived only from 
three sources — (i) Local rainfall , (2) natural inundation , 
and (3) artificial irrigaUon from rivers, canals, tanks, or wells 
Any of these sources may exist separately or together In 
only a few parts of India can the rainfall be entirely trusted, 
as both sufficient m its amount and regular in its distribution 
These favoured tracts include the whole strip of coast beneath 
the Western Ghdts, from Bombay to Cape Comorin , the greater 
part of the Provinces of Assam and Burma, together with the 
deltaic districts at the held of the Bay of Bengal In these 
Provinces the annual rainfall rarelv, if ever, falh below 60 to 
100 inches, artificial irrigation and famine are there alike 
unknown 

The rest of the Indian peninsula may be described as 
liable, more or less, to drought In Onssa, the scene of the 
most intense famine of recent times, the average rainfall 
exceeds 60 inches a vear, m Sind, which haii been excep- 
tionally free from famine under Bnti'jh rule the average drops 
to less than 10 inches The local rainfall, therefore, is not 
the only clement to be considered Broadly speaking, artificial 
irrigation has protected, or ib now in course of jnctecting, 
certain fortunate regions, such as the easuv ird deltas of the 
Madras rivers and the upper valley of the (ranges Die rest, 
and by far the greater portion, of the country 1. btill exposed 
to famine Meteorological science may pos:»ib]y teach us to 
foresee what is coming^ But it may be doubted whether 
administrative efforts can do more than allcv laic the calamity 
when once famine has declared it^df Lower Bengal and 
Oudh are wate-ed by natural inundation as much as by the 
local rainfall, Smd derives itssu]>plies mainly from t inals filled 
by the floods of the Indus, the Punjab and the NorthAVestern 
Provinces are dependent largely upon wdls, the Deccan, with 
the entire south, is the land of tanks and reservoirs But m all 
these Provinces, when the rainfall has fuled over a senes of 

^ Sec ilie chapter on Indian Mtteoroloey at the end of this volume 
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years, the canal supply must likewise fail after no long inter\al 
Waterworks on a scale adequate to guarantee the whole of 
India from drought not only exceed the possibilities of finance , 
they are also beyond the reach of engineering skill 

The first great famine of which we have any trustworthy Summar> 
record is that which de\astated the lower valley of the Ganges 
in 1769-70 One-third of the population of Bengal is credibly 1^7^1878 
reported to have perished The previous season had been 
bad , and, as not uncommonly happens, the break-up of the 1769-70 
drought was accompanied by disastrous floods Beyond the 
importation into Calcutta and Murshiddbad of a few thousand 
hundredweights of rice from the Districts of Bakarganj and 
Chittagong, it does not appear that any public measures for 
relief w ere taken or proposed ^ 

The next great famine was that which afflicted the Karnatik Famine’^ of 
from 1780 to 1783, and has been immortalized by the genius > 

of Burke It arose primarily from the ravages of Haidar Alf s 
army A public subscription was organized by the Madras 
Go\ernmtnt, from which sprang the ‘ Monegar Choultr),' a per- 
manent Madras institution for the relief of the name poor In 
1783-84, Hindustan Proper suffered from a prolonged drought, 
w hicli stopped short at the frontier of British territor} Warren 
Hastings, then Go\ ernor-Gcneral, advocated the construction 
of enormous granaries, to be opened onl} in times of necessity 
One of these granaries or galas, stands to the present day in 
the city of Patni, but it was never used until the scarcity of 
1874 In 1790-92, Madras was again the scene of a two- 1790-92, 
years’ famine, which is memorable as being the first occasion 
on which the starving people were emploved by Government 
on relief works Famines again occurred m Southern India 
in 1802-04, 1807, 1S12, 1824, 1833, 1854, and 1866 A 
terrible dtarth in 1838 caused great mortality in the North- 1S3S 
Western Provinces 

But so little was done by the State in these calamities, that Famines 
few administratn e lessons can be learned from them In 
1860-61, however, a serious attempt w is made to alleviate an 
exceptional distress in the North-Western Provinces About 
half a million persons are estimated to have been relieved, at 
an expenditure by Government of about three-quarters of a 

* A full account of the famine of 1769-70 is gnen in Iluniex’s Annals of 
Kioal pp 19-55 (S^h eti ) The official record of this and the 

subsequent famines w ill be found m the Report of tlu Indi in Famnu 
CoMWissnm, presented to Pailiainent 18S0, part 1 para* 62 84 
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and! of million sterling Again, m 1865-66, which will ever be known 

1866 as the year of the Orissa famine, the Government attempted to 

organize relief works and to distribute charitable funds But 
on neither of these occasions can it be said that its efforts 
\^ere successful In Onssa, especially, the admitted loss of 
one-fourth of the population proves the danger to which an 
isolated ProMnce is exposed The people of Onssa died 
because they had no surplus stocks of grain of their o\\n , and 
because importation, on an adequate scale, was ph3Sically 
impossible b} sea or land 

Famine of Passing over the prolonged drought of 1868-70 in the 
1873-74 North Western Provinces and Rajputana, we come to the Behar 
scarcity of 1873-74, which first attracted the interest of Eng- 
land. Warned by the failure of the rams, and watched and 
stimulated by the excited s)mpatli> of the public in England, 
the Government carried out a costly but comprehensive scheme 
of relief B) the expenditure of 6i millions sterling, and the 
importation of i million tons of nee, all loss of life was pre- 
\ented The comparatively small area of distress, and the 
facilities of communication by rail and river, allowed of the 
accomplisnment of this feat, which remains unparalleled m 
the annals of Indian famine 

Famine of The famine of 1876-78 is the widest spread and the most 
1876-78 prolonged that India has experienced The drought com- 
menced m Mysore b> the failure of the monsoon in 1875, 
and the fear of distress in the North A\ estern Pro\inces did 
not jjass awa) until 1879 tie known in history 

as the great famine of Southern India Over the entire 
Deccan, from Poona to Bangalore, the south west monsoon 
failed to bring its usual rainfall in the sumiiier of 1876 la 
Failure of the autumn of the same }ear, the north-cast monsoon ]>ro\ed 
ram, 1S76 deficient in the south-eastern Districts of the Madras Presi* 
denc\ The mam food crop perished throudiout an mimcnsc 
tract of country , and, as the harvest of 1S75 had also lieen 
short, prices ranidl> rose to famine rates In November 1876, 
<itarvation was already at work, and Government adopted 
measures to keep the people ahve fhe next eighteen 
months, until the middle of 187S, were dc\oted to one long 
Failure of campaign against famine The summer monsoon of 1877 
rain, 1877 prov ed a failure , some relief was brought m October of that 
jear by the autumn monsoon , but all anxiet) was not removed 
until the arrival of a normal rainfall in June 1878 
Meanwhile the drought had reached NorlKetn Indxo, where 
It found the stocks of gram already drained to meet the famine 
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in the south Bengal, Assam, and Burma were the only Scarcity m 
Provinces which escaped in that disastrous year The North- 
"W estern Provinces, the Punjab, Rajputina, and the Central 1877-78 
Provinces suffered from drought throughout the summer of 
1877, and, from its consequences, far into the folloiving year 

When once famine gets ahead of relief operations, the flood Famine m 
of distress bursts its embankments, and the people simply 
perish Starvation and the long attendant tram of famine- 
diseases s\\eep away their hundreds of thousands In 1876-78, 
the importation of gram was left free, and withm twelve months 
268,000 tons were brought by land, and 166,000 tons by sea, 
into the distressed Districts of Southern India 

The total expenditure of Government upon famine relief Famine 
m 1876-78 may be estimated at ii millions sterling, 
including the indirect loss of revenue, nor the amount debited 187^78 
against the State of Mysore For this large sum of money 
there is but little to show in the shape of w^orks constructed 
1 he largest number of persons in receipt of relief at one time 
m Madras was 2,591,900 m September 1877, of these only 
634,581 were nominally emplojed on works, while the rest 
were gratuitously fed From cholera alone, the deaths were Cholera 
returned at 357,430 for IMadras, 38,648 for Mysore and 
57,252 for Bombay Dr Cornish, the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner of Madras, well illustrated the effects of the famine 
by the returns of births and deaths over a series of years 
In 1876, when famine, with its companion cholera, was 
already beginning to be felt, the births registered in Madras 
numbered 632,113, and the deaths 680,381 In 1877, the Decre'ise 
\Lar of famine, the births fell to 477.447> "hile the deaths 
rose to 1,556,312 In 187S, the results of the famine showed 1S77-7S 
themselves b) a still further reduction of the births to 
348,346, and by the still high number of 810,921 deaths In 
1S79 the births reco\ered to 476,307, still below the average, 
and the deaths diminished to 548,158 These figures are 
only approximate, but they serve to show how long the results 
of famine are to be traced in the vital statistics of a people 

'With regard to the decihs, the I amine Commissioners thus Total 
rejiort ‘It has been estimated, and in our opinion on 
stantial grounds, that the mortality which occurred in the famine of 
Provinces under British administration during the period of 1876 78 
famine and drought extending over the years 1877 and 187S 
amounted, on a population of 197 millions, to s| millions in 
excess of the dcatlis lliat \\ ould ha\ e occurred had the sca&ons 
been ordinarily healthy, and the statistical returns have made 
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certain what has long been suspected, that starvation and 
distress greatly check the fecundity of the population It is 
probable that from this cause the number of births during the 
same period has been lessened by 2 millions, the total 
reduction of the population would thus amount to about 7 
millions Assuming the ordinary death roll, taken at the rate 
of 35 per thousand, on 190 millions of people, the abnormal 
mortality of the famine period may be regarded as having 
increased the total death-rate by about 40 per cent ^ 

But when estimated over a period of years, the effect of 
famine as a check upon the population is small The Famine 
Commisaioners calculate that, taking the famines of the past 
thirty }ears, as to which alone an estimate of any -value can be 
made, the abnormal deaths caused by famine and its diseases 
have been less than 2 per thousand of the Indian population per 
annum As a matter of fact, cultivation quickly extended after 
the famine of 1877-78, and there werem Bombay and Madras 
120,000 more acres under tillage shortly after the long pro- 
tracted scarcity than betore it 
Famine of The famine of 1876-78 affected, directlv, a population of 58 J 
^unf million persons, and an area of 257 300 square miles The 
ni'inztd a\erage number daily employed by the State on relief works 
was 877,024 The a\erage number of ])crsons dailv in receipt 
of gratuitous State relief was 446,641, bedsides private chanties 
Land revenue was remitted to close on 2 millions «»terlmg 
The famine lasted from 12 months in the North-\\estorn 
Provinces, to 22 months in Madras Its total cost, includ- 
ing both ouila> and loss of revenue, is ofhcially returned at 
^11,194,320 ^ \ Commission was appointed to inquire into 

the causes of famine in India, and the means of averting or 
alleviating those calamities Its report, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament m 1880, is replete with carcfullv collated 
facts regarding the past, and with wi^e suggestion '> for the 
future 

During the seven year^ which have elapsed since the great 
calamity of 1878, up to the time when these ]>agcs went to 
the press (June 1885), there has been no scarcity in India 
sufficiently intense or widespread to deserve the name of 
famine Almost every season has brought a partial failure of 
the rams in one Province or another But improved means of 
communication, and prompt measures for dealing with the 
distress, have prevented local scarcity from developing in any 
year into general famine 

^ J^eprt of the Ifuhan Famine Commission^ I p 24(1880) 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ME\NS OF COMMUNICATION 

The means of communication in India may be classified Internal 
under four headings — (i) railways, (2) roads, (3) rivers, and 
(4) canals 

The existing system of railway communication in India Indian 
dates from the administration of Lord Dalhousie The first 
Indian Ime of rail was projected in 1843 by Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson, who was afterwards active in forming the East 1843-71 
Indian Railway Company But this scheme was blighted by 
the financial panic that followed soon afterwards in England. 

Bomba}, the city which has most benefited by railwav enter- 
prise, saw the first sod turned m 1850, and the first line of 
a few miles opened as far as Thdna (Tanna) in 1853 The 
elaborate minute, drawn up by Lord Dalhousie in the latter 
year, substantial!} represents the railway map of India at the 
])rcsent day, although filled in by Lord I\Ia}o’s extensions of 
1869 and by subsequent lines 

Lord Dalhousie’s scheme consisted of well chosen trunk Lord Dal 
lines, traversing the length and breadth of the peninsula, fj.tmkhneb 
and connecting all the great cities and military cantonments 1853 
Ihese trunk lines were to be constructed by private companies, 
to whom Government should guarantee a minimum of 5 per 
cent interest on their capital expended, and from whom it 
should demand in return a certain measure of subordination 
Ihe system thus sketched out was prompth carried into 
execution, and by 1871 Bombay was put into direct railwav 
communication with the sister Presidencies of Calcutta and 
Madras The task remaining for Lord Ma}0 in 1870 was the Lord 
development of traffic by means of feeders, which should tap 
the districts of production, and thus open up the entire lmesiS7o 
country This task he initiated by the construction of minor 
State lines on a narrower gauge, and therefore at a cheaper 
rate, than the existing guaranteed railwa}s 
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The railways of India are now dnided into four classes 
In the first place, there are the railwajs constructed by 
guaranteed companies, for the most part between 1855 
1875 These guaranteed railways, as a rule, follow the mam 
lines of natural communication, and satisf> the first necessities 
of national life, both commercial and political In the second 
place, there is a s} stem of bnnch State lines, constructed during 
the last fifteen jears and some of them destined to }icld fruit 
onlj m the future The third class comprises railwa)S worked 
b} prnate companies under a s>stem of Go\ernnicnt conces 
sions The fourth class are raiiwa}s within Native States 

Each of these classes of railwais has been constructed on a 
different s\stemi m regard to the method b} which the capital 
was raised The four s) stems nny be bnefiy, although not 
accurate!}, described as follows. Ihe guaranteed lines were 
constructed b} companies formed in England, who raised their 
capital from their own shareholders under a guaranteed interest 
of 5 per cent from the Goa eminent of India Profits in e\cess 
of 5 per cent were to be shared between the Government and 
the Compan}, but the Government reserved the right of bu}ing 
up the lines at their market value after certain terms of }ears 
The construction of guaranteed railwa}s was earned out b> 
the Coinpan) s staff under the supervision of Government 

The State railways were constructed from lapital raised by 
the Government diicct, and they were executed by engineers 
in Government employ The ‘assisted* railway companitb 
are a more recent de\ tiopmciil 1 hey raise tlKir cajutal under 
a guarantee of a low interest from Government, with free 
grants of land, or other concessions J he guarantee is usually 
for a limited period, but, as piesently explained, different 
arrangements are maae in each case 

The Native State lines are constructed from caj^ital found 
by the individual State 1 he execution and management of 
these lines have, as a rule, been conducted by a staff employed 
by the Government of India, 01 by the trunk railway companies 
to which they serve as feeders 

Ihe guaranteed lines, including the Last Indian, which was 
transferred to Government on ist January 1880, the Eastern 
Bengal Kailwav similarly transferred m 1883, and the Smd, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railway to be taken over by Government m 
January j886 , comprise the following — (j) The Jiast Indian, 
running up the valley of the Ganges from Calcutta (Howrah) 
as far as Delhi, with a branch to Jabalpur (2) flic Eastern 
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Bengal Railway, traversing the richest portion of the Gangetic The eight 
valley, and connected mth the Northern Bengal State Railwa> 

(3) The Great Indian Peninsula, which starts from Bombay, Feed 
and sends one arm north-east to Jabalpur, with a branch to 
Nigpur, and another south-east to the frontier of Madras 

(4) The Madras line, with its terminus at Madras cit}, and 
two arms running respective!} to the Great Indian Peninsula 
junction at Raichur and to Beypur on the opposite coast, with 
branches to Bangalore and Bellary (5) The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, with its numerous branches, connecting Lucknow 
with Cawnpur, Benares, Aligarh, Moradibid, Bareli, Sahiran- 
pur, and Hardwar (6) The Bomba}, Baroda, and Central 
India, which runs due north from Bombay through the fertile 
plain of Gujarat, to Ahmadabad, where it joins the Rdjputana- 
Malwa State Railwa}, and ultimately connects with the East 
India and Sind, Punjab, and Delhi systems at Delhi and at 
Agra (7) The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi, consisting of three 
sections, one in Lowei Sind, another from Delhi to Lahore, 
and the third from Lahore to Mdltan (8) Ihe South Indian 
(the onl} guaranteed line on the narrow gauge), in the extreme 
south, from Tinne\elli to Madras city, with branches to 
Arconum, Frode, Ncgapatam, Tuticorm, and Pondichern 

1 he State lines are too numerous to be individuall} described The State 
Ihey include the extension from Lahore to Peshawar on the 
north-west frontier , the ‘missing link,' from Miiltan to Haidar- 
abid, thus bringing the Punjab into direct connection with its 
natural seaport at Karichi (opened throughout in 1878) 
the Rajputana-Mdlwa State Railway connecting Ahmaddbad 
with Delhi, Agra, and Khdndwa, and the Northern Bengal 
State Railwa} The last-named lire starts from Sara ghat 
opposite the Damukdihi station of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
wav, whence it runs northwards to the foot of the Hima- 
la}as A small 2 feet gauge railway is thence carried up 
to the sanitarium of Darjiling, now within twenty-four hours' 
journey of Calcutta Among other State lines, the following 
ma} be specified The lirhdt State Railwa} with its various 
branches intersects Northern Debar, and is intended to 
extend to the Nepal frontier on one side, and to Assam on the 
other 1 he Dacca and Maimansingh Railway will open out 
Eastern Bengal, the Nagpur - Chhatisgarh Railway taps the 
great wheat grow mg Districts of the Central Provinces Shorter 
State lines or branches from the trunk railways are numerous 
In British Burma, a State line runs up the Irawadi valley from 
Rangoon to Proiue, with an extension to the frontier station of 
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Allan-myo A second hne up the Sittaung valley to Taung- 
ngu, IS open for more than half its length, and the remainder is 
expected to be opened m 1886 

Of the assisted railway companies, the principal are the 
Bengal and NorthAVestern, running from the Sonpur station of 
the East Indian Railway to Bahraich in Oudh , \he Bengal 
Central line from Calcutta to Kh dlni bordering on the Sun- 
darbans , the various branches of the Southern Mardtha Railway 
m the Deccan, of which 214 miles out of a sanctioned length 
of 718^ miles were open in March 1885 the Rohilkhand and 
Kumdun line, the Assam line to the recently-opened coal 
nieasuxes in Lakhimpur District, the little 2 feet gauge 
Darjiling Him ala} an Railwa} (abo\e mentioned), two short 
lines from the East Indian Railway to the shrine ofTarakes- 
war m Hugh District, and to Deogarh in the Santdi Parganas, 
which are annuallv reported to b\ large numbers of pilgrims 
from all parts of India Other lines belonging to the assisted 
class are projected or ha\e commenced construction It is 
proposed to make on this sjstem the Nagpur Bengil hue, 
which w»ll connect the Chhatisgarh wheat plateau with 
the Hugh rn er, and thus complete an almost straight line of 
communication between Calcutta and Bombay The Bhopdl- 
Gwahor line will also be made on the assisted sj stem , together 
with other lines belonging to the inner circle of coniraumcation 
in the interior of India 

'Ihe principle adopted in the assisted system is for 
Government to guarantee a low rate of interest, or to give a 
iruarantee for a limited period 1 he Companj has therefore 
the keenest inducement to make the railway paj, as its profits, 
ahoae the low guaranteed rate depend on its own exertions, 
and on the economical w^orking of the line Ihe (iO\ em- 
inent recoups itself for the money advanced under the low 
guarantee before the line has began to pa}, by taking a share 
of the profits of the line when they exceed the guaranteed 
interest This is the general principle of the assisted railways 
m India. But it is worked out differently m the case of 
almost every separate hne, especially as regards the rate of 
interest guaranteed, and the duration or limits of the 
guarantee 

Besides these there arc 663} miles of rvhvay now (rSS^) 
opened m Native States, which have been constructed at the 
expense of the chiefs The principal of these are the Baroda 
Railway, and the Bhaunagar Gondal Railway m Western India, 
line in Central India, the Jodhpur line m 
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Rijputana, the Nizam's Railway m Haidardbad, the Mysore 
Railway m Southern India, and the Rdjpura Patidla line in the 
Punjab The railways passing through the States of Gv^ahor 
and Holkar are not included in this list, as they were con- 
structed, not at the cost of the chiefs themselves, but out of 
the proceeds of a loan made to the Government by the Mahd- 
rdjas Smdhia and Holkar, and are worked entirely by Govern- 
ment m connection with the Rajputana-Malwa Railway 
The two following paragraphs exhibit the railway statistics Railway 
of India for the years 1878 and 1885 They indicate the 
progress which has been made during the seven years, since 1885 , 
the materials for the first edition of this book w ere compiled 

In 1878, the total mileage open for traffic was 8215 miles, of 187S, 
which 6044 miles belonged to guaranteed railways, and 2171 
miles to State railways , total capital expended, ;^i 15,05 9,434, 
j£ 95A3<^9^^3 on. the former, and 628,^9^ 
latter class, number of passengers conveyed, 38,519,792, 
number of tons of goods and minerals, 8,171,617, number 
of live stock, 594,249, gross receipts, ;£io,404,753 , gross 
expenses, ;^5 206,938 , net earnings, ;^5, 197,815, of which 
only ^195,787 IS credited to the State railwa}s, per- 
centage of groas expenses to gross receipts, 5004, \ar>mg 
from 34 97 in the case of the East Indian mam line to an 
average of 78 27 for all the State lines These figures showed 
1 mile of railwa} to every 109 square miles of area in 1878, 
as compared with the area of Britiah India, or to 180 square 
miles, as compared viith the area of the entire peninsula 
The average cost of construction per mile v\ as almost exactly 
1 4,000 The guaranteed raih\a)s embracing the great 
trunk lines throughout India, are on the ‘broad gauge' of 5 
feet 6 inches, the State lines follow, as a rule, the narrow or 
metre gauge of 3 281 feet On 31st March 1879, *^79 

length opened was 8545 miles , and the capital invested, 120 
millions sterling 

The total extent of railwajs open for traffic m India on Railway 
the 31st March 1885 was 12,004 miics, of which 6906 
miles were m the hands of companies, either guaranteed 
or assisted , 4434 miles were State lines, either Imperial or 
Provincial, and 664 miles belonged to Native States On 
the same date, the extent of railway line under construction 
was 3555 miles, of which 963 miles were in the hands of 
companies, 2125 mte NNtxe uudtx cousuuctvou the 
and 467 miles by Native States 

The capital out/ay on raiix^aysand connected steamer senices A&j/way 

capital 
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(exclusive of the Rohilkhand-Kuixidun and Bareilly - Pilibhit 
lines), amounted on 31st December 1884 to ;jCiS 5 , 4 S^> 3 ^^ 
Of this sum, ;*^io5,3i9,i44 was expended by guaranteed 
companies (inclusive of the cost of the East Indian 
Railway, which stands at £35,065,66^) , ;^42,924,898 on 
State railways (Imperial and Provincial), ;£3A^3f^59 on 
assisted companies* lines, and ^3,7^3^06^ on Natne State 
lines The gross receipts during the calendar year 1884 
amounted to 6,066,225, and the working expenses to 
^^8,156,157 The net revenue amounted to ;£7,9io,o68, or 
5 09 per cent on the total capital expended up to the 31st 
December 18S4 Of the net re\enue, the East Indian Railway, 
including the State branches worked by the Company, con- 
tributed ;^2,796 414 , the guaranteed lines, 397, 183 , State 
lines, Imperial and Provincial, ;^r,6o9,i56 , and lines in 
Native States, ;^ii4,Si2 The total number of passengers 
carried was 73,815,119, the receipts amounting tO;^5,o7o,7S4, 
The aggregate tonnage of goods and merchandise carried 
was 16,663,007 tons, the receipts from goods traffic, etc, 
amounting to ;^io 565,941 

As the railway system of India approaches its completion, 
the relative importance of the roads naturally diminishes 
From a military point of view, rapid communication by rail 
has now superseded the old marching routes as completely as m 
any European country Like Portsmouth in England, Bombay 
in India has become the national harbour for the embarkation 
and disembarkation of troops On landing at Bombay, regi- 
ments proceed, after a rest, to tlie healthy station of ] 3 eoMIf 
on the plateau of the Deccan whence they can reach their 
ultimate destinations, however remote, by easy railway stages 

The Grand Trunk Road, running u]> the entire valley of 
the Ganges from Calcutta to the north west frontier, first 
planned as a highway of armies m the i6th century by the 
Afghan Emperor Sher Shih, and brought to completion under 
the administration of I ord illiam Bentinck, is now for the 
mo->t part untrodden by troops The monument, erected 
to commemorate the ojicning of the military road up the Bhor 
(jhit to wheeled traffic from Bombay, remains unvisited by 
all but the most curious travellers Railways have bridged 
the widest rivers and the most formidable sivamps Ibey 
have scaled, with their aerial /ig/ags, the harner range of the 
Ghats , and they have been earned on massive embankments 
ovvr the shifting soil of the Gangelic delta 
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But although the railway system now occupies the first place, 
both for military and commercial purposes, the actual import- 
ance of roads has increased rather than diminished They Exten<?ion 
do not figure in the imperial balance-sheet, nor do they strike 
the popular imagination, but their construction and repair 
constitute one of the most important duties of the District 
official They promote that regularity of local communication 
upon which the progress of civilisation so largely depends 
Ihe substitution of the post-cart for the naked runner, and 
of heeled traffic for the pack-bullock, is one of the silent 
revolutions effected by British rule 

The more important roads are all carefully metalled, the Road 
material almost every\\here employed being kankar or 
careous limestone In Lower Bengal and other deltaic tracts, 
where no kind of stone exists, bricks are roughly burnt, and 
then broken up to suppl} metal for the roads The minor 
streams are crossed by permanent bridges, with foundations of 
stone, and not unfrequently iron girders The larger rivers Bridges of 
have temporary bridges of boats thrown across them during boats 
the dry season, w hich gn e place to femes m time of flood 
Avenues of trees along the roads afford shade, and material for 
timber 1 he mam lines are under the charge of the Public 
Works Department The maintenance of the minor roads 
has, b} a recent administrate e reform, been thrown upon 
the shoulders of the local authorities, who depend for their 
pecuniar} resources upon District committees, and are often 
compelled to act as their own engineers Complete statistics 
are not available to show the total mileage of roads m British 
India, or the total sum expended on their maintenance 

Inland nav igation is almost confined to the four great rivers, Rivers 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the Indus, and the Irawadi 
These flow through broad vallt}*?, and from time immemorial 
have been the chief means of conveving the produce of 
the interior to the sea South of the Gangetic basin, there is 
not a single Indian river which can be called navigable Most 
of tne South Indian streams, although mighty torrents m the 
rainy season, dwindle away to mere threads of water and stag- 
nant pools during the rest of the }ear The Goddvan and the 
Narbadd, whose volume of water is ample, are both obstructed 
by rocky rapids, which engineering skill has hitherto been 
unable to overcome A total sum of million sterling has 
been almost in vam expended upon the tonner mer, with 
a view to improving it a> a tiUMgabk highway It js doubtful 
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whether water carriage is able to compete, as regards the more 
•V aluable staples, with communication b> rail But for chea]) 
and bulky staples, or for slow subsidiary traffic, it is difficult to 
overrate the economic importance of the Indian rivers 

After the East Indian Railway was fairly opened, through 
steamers ceased to ply upon the Ganges, and the steam 
flotilla on the Indus shrank to insignificance when through 
communication by rail became possible between Multdn and 
Karachi On the Brahmaputra and its tributary the Bdrak, 
and on the Irawadi steamers still run secure from railwa> 
competition But it is in the Gangetic delta that river navi- 
gation attains its highest development There the population 
nia) be regarded as half amphibious Ever) village can be 
reached b) water in the rainv season, and everv family keeps 
its boat The mam channels of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra, and their larger tributaries, are navigable throughout 
the }ear During the rainy months, road carnage is altogether 
superseded All the minor stream^ are swollen bv the rainfall 
on the hills and the local downpour , while fleets of boats sail 
down with the produce that has accumulated in warehouses 
on the river banks 

The statisticsof this subject belong rather to the department 
of internal trade, ^ but it may be mentioned here that the 
number of laden boats registered in Bengal m the }ear 
1B77--78 was 401,729 These formed but a fraction of the 
real total Boatracing forms a favourite native sport in the 
deltaic and eastern Districts It i> conducted with great 
spirit and rivalry by the villager^ In ^ome phee&, the day 
concludes with an illuminated boat procwssion b) torchlight 

The great majonty of the Bengal rivers require no attention 
from Government, but the network known as the three Nadiva 
rivers is kept open for traffic onl) b> close sujjtrvision 
These three rivers, the Bhagirathi Jalangi, and Matabhdngi, 
arc ail offshoots of the Ganges, which unite to make up the head- 
waters of the Hugh ® In former times, the mam volume of 
the Ganges was carried to the sea by one or other of these 
channels But they now receive so little water as to be navi- 
gable only in the rainy season, and then with difiiculty Sime 
the beginning of the present century, (lovcmmcnt has under- 
taken the task of preventing these Hugh head watus from 

1 Dealt with in next cha|/tr 

^ Sec article lliotl Kiver, 7/tr Impennl Cazittctr^ fnr an account of 
the enipneermg histoiy of lliese rners It is also given in greatet detail m 
iisiXiXKX ^ Siaiishcal Account of Bengal u j>]) 1932 
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further deterioration A staff of engineers is constantly em- 
l)loyed to watch the shifting bed, to assist the scouring action 
of the current, and to advertise the trading community of the 
depth of water from time to tune In the year 1 882-83, ^ total 
sum of ^^11,667 was expended on this account, while an income 
of 18,296 was derived from tolls 

The artificial water channels of India may be divided into Navigable 
two classes (i) Those confined to navigation , (2) those canaU 
constructed primarily for purposes of irrigation Of the 
former class, the most important examples are to be found in 
the south of the peninsula On both the Malabar and the 
Coromandel coasts, the strip of low land lying between the 
mountains and the sea affords natural facilities for the con- 
struction of an inland canal running parallel to the shore 
In Malabar, the saltwater lagoons or lakes, which form so MaHbar 
prominent a feature m the local geograph\, mereiy required to 
be supplemented by a few cuttings to suppl} continuous water 
communication from the port of Calicut to Cape Comorin 
On the east coast, the Buckingham Canal, running noith from Bucking 
hladras cit) as far as the delta of the Kistna has recently bamC'in il 
been completed without an} great engineering difficulties In 
Bengal there arc a few artificial canals, of old date, but of no 
great magnitude, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta The 
principal of these form the s}stem known as the Calcutta and Calcutta 
Lastern Canals, which consist for the most part of natural c mala 
channels artificially deepened, m order to afford a safe boat 
route through the Sundaibans Up to the close of the \ear 
1877-78 a capital of ^^360 332 had been expended b} 
Government on the Calcutta Canals, the gross income in 
1877-78 was ^44 120, after deducting cost of repairs, etc, 
charged to revenue account, and interest at the rate of 4^ per 
cent , a net profit was left amounting to ;^8748 In 1882-83, 
the tolls on the Calcutta Canals realized ;;^53 j 372 The 
Hijih lidxl Canal in Midnapur District, which cuts off a 
difficult corner of the Hugh river, jielded a net revenue of 
^3x71 in the same }ear In 18S2-83, this canal only yielded Hijih 
a net profit of ;^446, owing to the cost of dredging operations, Cmal 
and the consequent closing of the canal for a portion of the 
}ear 

Most of the great irrigation works, both in Northern and 
Southern India, have been so constructed as to be available Naviga 
also for navigation The general features of these works have 
been alrcadv described So far as regards Bengal, navigation canS, 
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on the Onssa Canals in 1877-78 )icldetl and m 

18S2-S3 ^^10,847, on the Midnapur Cnnal, ^10,692 m 
1877-78, and ^^10,642 in 1882-83 , and on the Son Canals, 
jCS 9^5 iri 1877-7S, and ;^39o6 m 1SS2-S3 , the aggregate 
being considerablv I'^rger than \\as derived from irrigation In 
on Malias Madras, boat tolls in the Godavari delta brought in ;^4496 in 
cinaK 1S77-78, and ;£'6295 in 1882-83 Ki^tna delta, tolls 

realized ;^i7i8 in 1877-78, and ^^3956 m 1882-83 Ihe 
works of the ^^fadras Irrigation Company on the Fungabhadra 
were not made available for navigation until 1879, and they 
were taken over b) Government in 1S82 Their navigation 
receipts in that }ear amounted to ;^to6S 
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CHAPTER XIX 

COMMERCE A^rD TR\DE 

i*ROM the earliest days, India has been a trading country Trade of 
1 he industrial genius of her inhabitants, even more than her 
natural wealth and her extensive seaboard, distinguished her 
from other Asiatic lands In contrast with the Arabian 
peninsula on the west, with the Malayan peninsula on Ancient 
the east, or with the equally fertile empire of China, India 
has alv^ays maintained an active intercourse with Europe 
Philology proves that the precious cargoes of Solomon's 
merchant shijis came from the ancient coast of Malabar 
ihe brilliant medioival republics of Italy drew” no small share 
ot their wealth from their Indian trade It was the hope of 
participating in this trade that stimulated Columbus to the 
discovery of \menca, and Da Gama to the ciicumnavigation 
of the Cape of Good Hope Spices, drugs, dyes, ana rare ^^edla;^al 
woods , fabrics of silk and cotton , jewels, and gold and silver, 

— these were the temptations which allured the first adventurerb 
fiom Europe 

Ihe hast and the West were then separvted b} a twelve- 
months vo}age, full of hardships and penis A successful 
venture made the fortune of all concerned, but trade was a 
letter), and not far removed from pirac) Gradualh, as the 
native kingdoms fell, and the proud cities of medisexal India 
sank into ruin, the legendarv wealth of India was found to 
jest upon an unstable basis It has been reserved for our 
own da> to discover, bv the touchstone of open trade, the real Modem 
source of her natural riches, and to substitute bales of raw 
produce for boxes of curiosities The cotton, grun, oil seeds, 
and jUte of India now support a large population m England 

Before entering on the statistics of Indian trade, it is well to 
apprehend the function which commerce has now to perform fy^cuon of 
in India The people have m some Provinces outgrown the trade zn 
food producing powers of the soil, in many others, thev are 
])rcssing heavily upon these powerb Agncultuie, almost their 
sole industr), no longer suffices for their support New 
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mdustnes have become a necessity for their well - being 
Commerce and manufactures have therefore obtained an 
economical importance which the} net er had before m India , 
for they represent the means of finding emplo}ment and food 
for the rapidlj increasing population A popular sketch of 
the social aspects of Indian trade ttill therefore be first given, 
before arranging in more logical sequence the facts and figures 
connected tt ilh its recent histor} and dev elopment 

A large external trade was an impossibilitv under the Mughal 
Emperors Their cajiitals of Northern India, Agra and Delhi, 
I'xy more than a thousand miles liom the rivei’s mouth But 
eten the capitals of the seaboaid ProMnees were chosen for 
military purposes, and v^ith small regard to the comniercnl 
capabilities of their situation Jhus m Lower Bengal, the 
Muhammadans under different d^!ia:>tJts fixed m succes^sion 
oil SIX towns as their capital Each ot these successive capitals 
was on a river bank, but not one of them posbcssed any 
foreign trade, nor indeed could have been a[jproached b} an 
old East Indianian The) were siiiqly the court and camp 
ot the king or the v icero) for the tune being Colonics of 
skilful arti'^aub settled round the pal ices of the nobles to supply 
the luxurious fabrics of oriental life \ftcr the prince and 
court had in some new caprice abandoned the cit), the artisanx 
remained, and a little settlement of weavers was oltcn the sole 
surviving proof that the dcca}mg town had once been a capital 
c!t} Ihe exquisite mualms of I)ac< a and die soft silks of 
Murshidabad still l>ear witness to the <a}s when these two 
places were successi\el> the capital or Bengal jhc artisans 
woiked m their own houats Iht inanufadurcs of India wcic 
c^sentiall) domestic industries, conducted b) special caslex, 
each member of which wove at hib own Iiercditar) loom, and 
in his own village or homestead 

One of the earliest results of British rule in India was the 
growth of great mercantile towns Our rule derived its origin 
from our commerce, and from the first, the bast India Coni- 
j»an>'s eiTorts were directed to creating centres for niantimc 
trade Other European nations, the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the Danes, and the brtnch, competed with us as merchants and 
conquerors in India, and each of them m turn atttmplc*d to 
found great seaports. The long Indian coast, both on the 
cast and the west, is dotted with decaung villages which were 
otue the busy scenes of those nations earl) buroiican trade 
Of all their famous capitals m India, not one has now the 
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commercial importance of Cardiff or Greenock, and not one 
of them has a harbour which would admit at a low tide a ship 
drawing 20 feet 

The truth is, that it is far easier to pitch a camp and erect 
a palace, which, under the native dynasties, was synonymous 
with founding a capital, than it is to create a centre of 
trade Emporia of commerce must grow of themselves, and 
cannot be called suddenly into existence by the fiat of the 
wisest autocrat It is in this difficult enterprise, in which the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, and the French had 
successively failed, that the British in India have succeeded 
We make our appearance in the long list of races who have The 
ruled that splendid empire, not as temple-builders like the 
Hindus, nor as palace and tomb builders like the Musalmans, builders 
nor as fort builders like the Marathas, nor as church-builders 
like the Portuguese , but in the more commonplace capacity 
of town-builders, as a nation that had the talent for selecting 
sites on which great commercial cities would grow up, and 
who have in this way created a new industrial life for the 
Indnn people 

Calcutta and Bombay, the two commercial capitals of 
India, are the slow products of British rule Formerly, the 
industries of India were essentially domestic manufactures, 
each man working at his hereditary occupation, at his own 
loom or at his own forge Under British rule, a new era of ^ new era 
production has ansen m India — ^an era of production on a 
great scale, based upon the co-operation of capital and labour, 
in place of the small household manufactures of ancient times based on 
lo Englishmen, who have from our youth grown up m the 
midst of a keen commercial civilisation, it is not eas} to capital 
realize the change thus imiilied 

ihe grc-it industrial cities of British India are the t\pe Growth of 
of this clnnge Under native rule, the country 
reached whit political economists of AIills school called 
‘ the slatjonar} stage ’ of civilisation The husbandmen simply 
raided the food -grains necessary to feed them fiom one 
harvest to another If the food crops failed in an) district, 
the local population hid no capital and no other crops where- 
w ith to buy food from other districts , so, in the natural and 
inevitable course of things, they perished Now, the peasants 
of India supplement their food-supply with more profitable 
crops than the mere foodstuffs on which the} hve The> 
also raise an annual surplus of grain for exportation, which is 
available for India’s own wants in time of need Accordingly, 
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there is a much larger aggregate of capital in the countr) , 
that IS to sa}, a much greater national reserve or staying power 
The so-called * stationar) stage ’ in India has disappeared, and 
the Indian peasant is keenl) ah\e to each new demand which 
the market of the world miv make upon the industrial capa 
bilities of his countr) , as the history of his trade in cotton, 
jute, wheat, and oil seeds pro\es 

summarj At the beginning of the hst ccntur), before the Lngli:>h 
became the ruling power in India, the country did not pro- 

1700 I SS5 duce 1,000, 000 a yeir of staples for exportation During 

the first three-quarteis of a centurj of our rule, the exports 

slo\\]\ ro«^e to about 10,000,000 m 1S34 During the half 
centur) since that date, the old inland duties and other 

remaining restrictions on Indian trade have been abolished 
Exports have multiplied by eight fold In iSSo, India sold to 
foreign nations ;^'66,ooo,ooo v^oUh, and in 1^64-85, upvvard'j 
of ;;^8o,ooo,ooo worth of stnctly Indian produce, which the 
Indian husbandman had raised, and for which he was paid 
In iS8o, the total foreign trade of India, including both exports 
and impo’^ts, exceeded 22,000,000 In 1SS4-S5, the total 
foreign import and export trade of Inch'’, excluding treasiuc 
and Government stores, was over 136, 000,000, or iiuluding 
treasure and Government stores, nearly ^155,000,000 
inai£i\ India has more to sell to the world than she requires to 
buy from it During the five \eari, ending 1879, the staples 
which she expoited exceeded by an innual average of over 
;^24,ooo,ooo the merchandise which she imported ^ During 
the next five years ending 31st Mirrh 1884, the gross surplus^ 
of exports of merchandise over imports lose to 30 nnllions 
‘'ucrling per annum ^ 

About one third of this favourable balance of trade India 
receives m hard cash During the five years ending 1879, 
accumulated silver and gold, exclusive of re exports, at the 
What rate of ^7»ooo,ooo per annum, and during the next five 
xwth^Uifc ending March 1884 at the rate of ^11,000,000 per 

taiance innum AN ith another third she ])ays interest at low rates for 
the capital with which she has constructed the material frame 
work of her industrial life, — her railways, irrigation works, 

I Ihu* calculation deals with the uq (>f cxportH ovu imports, 
\%Uboul going into the qut,>non of re txporU of foreign goods The tout 
* merchandise * exported, during the five ycara ending 1879, avciagc.l 
/63 ,ooo,ooo, the total *ulcrchaudt^t* m, potted as eraged ^38,000,000 
I//' pcst^ laide at p 562, entitled / 7 tad of /ttdm 
^ Ihis also u tlic giO‘»s 'I rpUis, wul out dtductif i -s for rc exjiotU 
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cotton mills, coal mines, indigo factories, tea gardens, docks, 
steam navigation lines, and debt For that capital she goes 
into the cheapest market in the world, London, and she 
remits the interest, not m cash, but in her own staples, which 
the borrowed capital has enabled her to bring cheaply to the 
seaboard With the remaining third of her surplus exports, she 
pajs the home charges of the Government to which she owes 
the peace and security that alone have rendered possible her 
industrial development 

1 he Home Charges include not only the salaries of the The 
supervising staff in England, and the pensions of the military 
and civil ser\ices, who have given their lifers work to India, 
but the munitions of war, a section of the armj, including 
the cost of Its recruitment and transport, stores for public 
works, and the matenel for constructing and working the 
railways That matenel can be bought more cheaply in 
England than in India, and India’s expenditure on good 
government is as essential an item for her industrial develop 
ment, and repays her as high a profit, as the interest which she 
pa)s in England for the capital with which she has constructed 
her dock}ards and railwa)s But after paying for all the 
Home Charges for the interest of capital raised in England for 
Indian railwa>s, and other reproductne works, and for the 
matenel required for their construction and maintenance, 

India has still a surplus of 11,000,000 from her export trade Indian 
for which she receues pa) ment in silver and gold 


The trade of India raa) be considered under four heads — Duision^^ 
(i) sea-borne trade with foreign countries , (2) coasting trade 
(3) frontier trade, chiefly across the northern mountains, (4) 
internal traffic within the limits of the Empire 


The sea-borne trade most powerfull) attracts the imagina- Sea i)ornt 
tion, and wc have the most trustworthy statistics regarding it 
With an extensive seaboard, India has comparatively few ports 
Calcutta monopolizes the commerce, not only of Lower 
Bengal, but of the entire ri\er systems of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra Bombay is the sole outlet for the products of 
Western India, Gujarat (Guzerdt), the Deccan, and the Central 
Provinces , Kardchi (Kurrachee) performs a similar office for 
the valley of the Indus , and Rangoon for that of the Irawadi 
1 hese four ports have been chosen as the termini where the The foui 
mam lines of railway debouch on the sea In the south 
India alone is the sea-borne trade distributed along the coast 
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The south-western side has a line of fair-weather ports, from 
Goa to Cochin On the south east there is not a safe harbour, 
nor a na\igable ri\er mouth, although ships anchor off the 
shore at JMadras, and m several other roadsteads, generally 
near the mouths of the rivers A Madras harbour has, how- 
e\er, been under construction during several years, and, in 
spite of destructive cyclones and storm- waves, the work is now 
w ell advanced Since these sheets went to press, a project has 
been put forward for constructing docks at Madras, to cover 
25 acres, protected by groins thrown out at right angles from 
the beach, and by a breakwater (1885) 

Of the total foreign trade of India, Calcutta and Bombay 
till recently controlled about 40 per cent each Madras 
had 6 per cent , Rangoon 4 per cent , and Karachi 2 per cent , 
lea\ ing a balance of onl} 8 per cent for all the remaining ports 
of the countn In 1884-85 Bombay had 43 51 percent of 
the foreign trade Calcutta, 36 97 per cent , Madras, 5 43 per 
cert , Rangoon, 4 67 per cent , and Karachi, 3 79 per cent, 
Miinr leaving only 5^ per cent for the minor ports, of which the 
principal are— Chittagong, Maulmain, Akyab, futicorin, and 
The wo Coconacia Calcutta and Bombay form the two central 
certrt'. denots for collection and distribution, to a degree without a 
parallel m other countries The growth of their prosperity is 
an index of the development of Indian commerce 


I :ii') Mhen the Portuguese, the pioneers of Fastern adaenture, 

discovered the oversea route to India, the\ were attracted 
Tratie, Malabar coast, where the) found wciltlu cities already 

15001600 engaged in acme commerce with Persia, Vnbia, and the 
ouj^obite shore of Africa hrom Malabar they brought back 
pepper and other spices, and the cotton calicoes w hich took 
their name from Caheut 1 ixing their head quarters at Goa, 
thej advanced northwards to Surat, the ancient port not only 
for Gujardt but for all Western Upper India But with the 
Portuguese, the trading instinct was subordinate to the spirit of 
proselytism and to the ambition of territorial aggrandizement 
lie ch I he Dutch superseded them as traders, and organized 

^ colonial system upon the basis of monopoly and forced 
labour, which survives m Java to this day last of all 
1 came the Lnglish, planting factories at various Y>omts along 

the Indian coast-hne, and content to live under the shadow 
^ of the native powers Mars with the Portuguese, with the 
Dutch, and with the French, first taught the Knghsh their 
own strength, and as the Mughal Empire fell to pieces, 
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they were compelled to become rulers in order to protect 
their commercial settlements Our Indian Empire has grown 
out of trade , but, meanwh le, our Indian trade has grown 
even faster than our empire ^ 

‘ The Governor and Company of Merchants of London English 
trading to the East Inaies ’ was incorporated by Royal 
Charter on 31st December 1600, having been directly called * ^ 
into existence by the grie\ance of monopoly prices imposed 
upon pepper by the Dutch Its first voyage was undertaken 
in t6oi by five ships, whose cargoes consisted of ;^28,742 in 
bullion and ;^686o in goods , the latter being chiefly cloth, 
lead, tin, cutlery, glass, quicksilver, and Muscovy hides Their 
destination was ‘Atcheen in the Far East’ (Sumatra) The 
first English factory was established at Bantam m Java, in 
1603 The return cargoes, parti} captured from the Portuguese, 
comprised raw silk, fine calicoes, indigo, cloves, and mace 
The earliest English factories on the mainland of India were 
founded at Masulipatam in 1610, and Surat in 1612-15 
1619, ten ships were despatched to the East bv the Companv, 
with ;^62,49 o m precious metals and ;^28,5o8 in goods , the 
proceeds, brought back m a single ship, were sold for ^108,887 
I he English made no great advance in trade during the 17 th 
century By the massacre of Ambo}na (1623) the Dutch 
drove the English Compan} out of the Spice Islands, and the 
period of its great establishments (aiomgs) for weaving had 
not yet commenced in India. 

Early in the 18th centurv , our affairs improved During the Our trade 
twenty years ending 1728, the average annual exports from 
England of the East India Compan} were ;£’442,35o of bullion 
and ;^92,288 of goods The average imports were valued at 
^758,042, chiefly consisting of calicoes and other woven goods, 
raw silk, diamonds, tea, porcelain, pepper, drugs, and salt- 
petre In 1772, the sales at the India House reached the 
total value of 3 millions sterling , the shipping owned by the 
Company was 61,860 tons From 1760 onwards, the Custom 
House returns of trade with the East Indies are given in 
Maepherson’s History of Comnicice But the} are deceptive 
for comparative purposes, as the} include the trade with China 
as well as with India 

In 1834, when the Company’s monopoly of trade with China Statistics 
as well as with India ceased, the exports from India were valued 
at ;^9,674 ,ooo, and the imports at ^2,576,000 Shortly after 
^ The history of the early European settlements m India has been already 
dealt With m chapter xiv pp 35^'377 
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that date, trade was freed from many vexatious restrictions 
Inland duties were mostl} abolished in Bengal in 1836, in 
Bombay m 1838, and m Madras in 1844, the inhnd sugar 
duties in 1836 and the inland cotton duties m 1847 The 
naiigation hws were repealed m 1848 The effect of these 
reforms, and the general progress of Indian commerce, may 
be seen m the table below It exhibits the foreign trade of 
the countr}, in millions sterling, for each of the nine fium- 
quennial periods between 1840 and 1884 

Before, however, entering on the items of Indian trade, the 
method which has been adopted in dealing with them ought to 
be explained Man} of those items may be regarded as agri- 
cultural productions, and as manufactures or nati\c industries, 
ab well as articles of export or internal trade In such cases 
It has been deemed best to deii with them in each of these 
aspects, e\ en at the cost of repetition Thus cotton is treated 
of alike m the chapter on agriculture, and in those on trade 
and on manufactures This plan will be most convenient to 
those who wish to consult tne individual chapter^, without the 
necessity ©^reading the whole volume 

Foreign TkvoroF India, ior FoRi’i-fui Yea.rs, CLVssir n n 
ACCORDING TO QuINQEENMVL PlKIODS, IN :MilL10NS 
Si EkLINC 
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The preceding table shows a rapid and stc idy growth, 
wliKh only finds its parallel in the United Kingdom The 
exceptional imports of silver from 1855 to 1859 were required 
to pay for the MuUny , those from 1859 to 1864 represent the 
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price of the cotton sent to Manchester during the American 
war 

Before examining in detail the history of some of the chief 
staples of trade, it may be convenient to give in this place, as 
an illustration of the steady growth of Indian foreign trade, the Indian 
statistics of three years, 1877-78, which was a }ear of inflation 
despite the incidence of famine in Southern India , of 1882-83 , 
and of 1884-85 In 1877-78, the total foreign seaborne 
trade exceeded 126 millions sterling in value The transactions 
on behalf of Government, such as stores, equipments, and 
munitions of war, show an import of ^^2,138,182, and an 
export of ;^36,6 i 5 The imports of merchandise w^ere 
^^39,326, 003, and of treasure ;^i7j3S5>46o, total imports, 

;^5 6, 081,463 The exports of merchandise were 

and of treasure ;^2,i55,i36, total exports, ;^67,34o,849 

These figures exhibit an excess of exports over imports Excess of 
amounting to ;^io,659,386 , and an excess of treasure 
ported to the amount of ;^iS, 200,324 By far the larger 
share of the trade of 1878, amounting to 61 per cent , was con- 
ducted with the United Kingdom, next came China, with 13 India’s 
per cent , and then the following countries in order — France, 

Straits Settlements, Ce>lon, Italy, United States, Mauritius, 

Austria, Persia, Arabia, Turke}, Eg}pt, Australia, Aden, East 
Coast of Africa Ihe total number of \essels that entered and 
cleared in 1877-78 was 12,537, with an aggregate of 5, 754^379 Indian 
tons, or an average of 459 tons each Of the total tonnage, 76 ‘’hipping 
per cent was British, 7 percent British Indian, and 15 per cent 
foreign , American, Italian, and French being best represented 
in the latter class 

The total value of the Indian foreign seaboard trade 111 Indian 
1882-83, including merchandise, treasure, Go\ernnient stores, 
etc, exceeded 150 millions sterling, or 24 millions in excess 
of the total value of the trade m 1877-78 The imports of 
private merchandise amounted to 003,041, and of 
treasure to ;^i3»453)iS7 > totil pruate imports, ;^63 456,198, 
or;^6 774 735 above the imports of 1S77-7S The exports 
of merchandise amounted to ^83,400 S65, and of tieasure to 
;^98 o, 859 , total exports, ;^S4, 381, 724 or ^^17,040 875 above 
the exports of 1877-78 Excess of exports o\tr imports in 
1882-83 (exclusive of Government tiaiisactions), ^20,925,526 
The Government transactions, such as stores, equipments, 
munitions of war, railway plant, etc, show an import of 
^2,092,670, and an export of ^2^145, 458, including ^61,200 
of Government treasure 
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Ofthe private imports, ;^47, 172, 542, or 74 3 per cent, came 
in 1882 tta the Suez Qinal, and 6, 283,656, or 25 7 per 
cent, by other routes Of the exports, ;^44>43 ^j 288, or 52 7 
per cent, went 7^ia the Canal, and ;^ 39 , 943 » 43 ^j or 47 3 per 
cent , by other routes Of the total import and export private 
trade, aggregating ;^9 Ij^^o> 830, or 61 9 per 

cent, passed through the Suez Canal, and ^^56, 22 7,09 2, or 
38 I per cent , by other routes The total number of sailing 
and steam vessels that entered and cleared British Indian 
ports from foreign countries in 1882-83, 11,715 with an 

aggregate burthen of 7,071,884 tons, or an a\erage of 513 tons 
each Of the total shipping, 4257 vessels with a total of 
55366,770 tons were returned as British, 2525 with 361,189 
tons as British Indian, 1834 with 1,168,293 tons as foreign, 
and 3099 with 175,632 tons as natue craft, m 1882-83 

The figures for 1884-85 show a stCiadil) increasing trade 
In that >ear, the total value of the pruate sea-borne foreign 
export and import trade was returned at over 152 millions, 
or 26 millions over the total sea-borne trade in 1877-78 
and of 2 millions over that of 1882-83 imports of 

private merchandise m 1884-85 amounted to ;^'53, 14759191 
and of treasure to ^13,878,841 , total private imports, 
^^67,026,760, or ^10,345,297 in excess of the imports of 
1S77-78, and £3^310,^62 m excess of those for 1882-83 
The exports of merchandise amounted to £^^ 115,443, and 
of treasure to ;^i,885,679 total pnvitc expoits ^85,001,122 
or ;£*i7j66o, 273 o\er the t\}>orts of 1877-78, and of 
;;^6 i 9,398 over those for 1882-83 Excess of exports 
over imports in 1884-85, ;^i 7,974 362 1 he Ciovcrnment 

imports in the shape of stores, inatcnaK 01 war, rail w a} })lant, 
treasure, etc, amounted to ;i£'2,563 rn, and the exports to 
£^ 3 ^, 00 ^ 

Of the private trade, nicrrhandisc and treasure to the 
value of ;;^5 i,6o 5,827, or 76 99 per cent of tht iinpoits, were, 
in 1884, imported vta the Suez Canal, while ;^4 7, 5 30, 200, or 
55 9 total cxj>orts, v\erc cxpoited h> the 

same route Of the total import and export i*rivntc tmde in 
1884-85, ;!{^995J 36,025, or 65 2 per cent , passefl through the 
Suez Canal, and £52,8^1^8^5, 01 34 8 per cent , proceeded by 
other routes. The total number of sailing and steam vessels 
that entered and cleared British Indian ports with cargoes 
!rom and to foreign countries in 1884-S5, was 8222, with an 
aggregate burthen of 5,814,904 tons, or an average of 707 tons 
eaeh 
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Statistics are not yet (July 1885) available to exhibit in Distnlu 
detail the total value and distribution of the foreign trade of Indian 
India in 1884-85 The figures in the following paragraphs and trade, 
tables refer to 1882-83, the latest year for which the final 
returns, as printed by command of Parliament, have been 
received 

Of the entire trade in 1882-83, ;^8 1,770, 117, or 55 31 per miSSa 83 
cent ,was conducted with the United Kingdom, 7,684,973, 
or II 96 per cent,iMth China, ;^7,757,8i8, or 5 25 per cent, 
with France, ;^5,409,8o4, or 3 66 per cent, with Ital} , and 
;^5 j330j47Ii or 344 per cent , with the Straits Settlements, 
and then the following countries m order — the United States 
of America, 2 89 per cent , Austria, 217 per cent , Australia, 

2 02 per cent , Ceylon, i 85 per cent , Egypt, i 69 per cent , 

Belgium, I 5 1 per cent , Persia, 139 per cent , Cape and 
East Coast of Africa, i 19 per cent , Arabia, i 05 per cent , 
Mauritius, i 00 per cent , Turkey, o 73 per cent , and Aden, 
o 48 per cent 

As regards imports into India, the first thing to notice is Anabsis 
the enormous predominance of two items — cotton goods and of 
treasure During the fort} -fix e } ears ending 1883-84, cotton 
goods formed 33 per cent , or e\actl} one-third of the total, 
and treasure an additional 30 per cent Next in order come 
metals (copper, which is largely used by natue smiths, slightly 
exceeding iron) , Go\ernment stores, including munitions of 
war, boots, liquor, and clothing for soldiers, and railwa} plant, 
liquors, entirely for Europen 11 consumption , coal, for the use 
of the railwa}s and mills , railway plant for the guaranteed and 
assisted companies, silt, provisions, michinery and mill-work, 
and minufictured silk It will thus be seen that, with the 
exception of Manchester goods, no articles of European manu- 
facture are in large demand for nitne consumption, but only 
for the needs of our English administration , and few raw 
materials, except coal, copi^er, iron, mineral oil, and salt 

England's export trade to India thus mainly' depends upon History of 
piece goods In the beginning of the 17th centur}, 
industry had not been introduced into England The small 
British demand for cotton -goods or calicoes was met 
b} circuitous importations from India itself, where cotton- 
w'eaving is an immemorial industr} In 1641, ^ Manchester Man 
cottons,' in imitation of Indian calicoes and chintzes, were still 
made of wool Cotton is said to have been first manufactured 

\Smlcnce continued on pa§e 568 
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Foreign Sea-borne Trade of British India for 1881-83 
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Cotton m England in 1676 To foster the nascent industry, a succes- 
Sion of statutes were passed prohibiting the wear of imported 
cottons , nor was it until after the inventions of Arkwright 
and others, and the application of steam as a motive power, 
had secured to Manchester the advantage of cheap production, 
that these protective measures were entirely removed In the 
present centuiy^, Lancashire rapidly unproved on her instructors 
Cotton During the five jears 1840-45, the annual import of cotton 
nn^rts manufactures into India averaged a little over ^^3,000,000 
1840-83 sterling In each subsequent quinquennial period, there has 
been a steady increase, until in 1877-78 the import reached 
the total of ^^20,000,000 sterling, and in 1882-83 nearly 
500,000, or an increase of more than seven-fold in fort>- 
four )ears 

Imports of Ihe importation of treasure is perhaps still more extra- 
iieaaure ordinar}, v^hen we bear in mind that it is not consumed m the 
using, but remains permanently m the country During the 
same period of fortj four }ears, the net import of treasure, 
deducting export, has reached the enormous aggregate of 3S8f 
millions steding, or a fraction under 8s per head of the 
256 million inhabitants of British and heudatory India B) far 
the larger portion of this was silver , but the figures for gold, so 
far as the} can be ascertained, are by no means im onsiderable 
Proportion During the ten }ears ending 1875, ''hen the normal value of 
sdfer^ Silver Ob expressed in gold was but little disturbed, the total net 
imports of treasure into India amounted to just 99 millions 
Of this total, 62^ millions were in silver, and 36^ millions m 
gold, the latter metal forming more than one third of the 
whole On separating the reexports from the imports, the 
attraction of gold to Indn appears >tt more marked Of the 
total imports of gold, only 7 per cent was re exiiorted, while 
for silver the corresponding portion was 19 jicr cent. Roughly 
speaking, it may be concluded that India then absorbed 
annual!} about 5 millions of silver, and 3 millions sterling 
of gold , say a total hoard of 7 to 8 millions sterling of the 
precious metals each }ear during the dceadi. ending 1875 
'Ihe depreciation of silver which has since taken jiUcc has 
calation Caused an increase m the import of silver, and a corre- 
sponding decrease m the export of gold 1 he figures since 
1876 do not show the normal state of things I^ut even in 
1S77-78, when the value of silver m terms of gold touched a 
low point, although India drew upon Us hoards of gold for 
export to the amount of more than i million sterling, she at the 
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same time imported million, showing a net import of half a 
million of gold It has been estimated that the gold circula- 
tion of India amounts to 1,620,000 of gold 7 nohars (Rs 16 to 
Rs 20 each), worth about three millions sterling, as compared 
with 58,000,000 of silver and 960,000 of copper In 
addition, i o million sovereigns are said to be hoarded in India, 
mainly in the Bombay Presidency, where the stamp of St 
Cjeorge and the Dragon is valued as a religious symbol As 
already stated, the net accumulation of silver and gold in 
India, after allowing for re exports, averaged 7 millions 
sterling during the five years ending 1879 , and rose to an 
average of 1 1 millions sterling during the next quinquennial 
period ending 31st March 1884 

Turning to the exports, the changes in relative magnitude Amlysis 
demand detailed notice In 1877-78, raw cotton for the first of Indian 
time for many years fell into the second place, being sur- 
passed b> the aggregate total of food grains In 1882-83, ^^w 
cotton had again advanced into the first place among the 
exports, exceeding the value of food grams bv upwards of a 
million sterling Oil seeds show as a formidable competitor to 
cotton, jute nearly doubles indigo, hides and tea come close 
behind , while expoits of cotton manufactures exceed coffee in 
value by upwards of half a million Ihe imports of sugar, m 
value although not in quantity, exceed the exports, the trade 
m raw silk is about equally balanced , while spices, once the 
glory of Eastern trade, were exported m 1877-78, to the value 
of only ;;^2 26,5i5,as compared with imports of spices of tvMce 
that value (^488,884) In 1882-83, spices were exported 
to nearly the same value as the imports, namelj, exports 
;^4i 7,391, and imports ;^5io,854 

Ihe export of raw cotton has been subject to excessive Export of 
variations At the close of the last cexitur), cotton was ‘^ent to 
h ngland m small quantities, chiefly the produce of the Central 
Provinces, collected at Mlrzipur and shipped at Calcutta, or 
the produce of Gujarat (Guzerat) despatched from Surat In it‘;bistor> 
1805, the cotton from Surat was valued at ;^ioS,ooo In the 
same year, only 2000 bales of Fast Indian cotton were im 
ported into Great Britain But this figure fails to show the 
average , for by 1810, the corresponding number of biles had 
nsui to 79,000, to sink again to 2000 m 1813, and to rise to 
248,000 m 1818 Bombay did not begin to participate m 
this trade until 1825, but has now acquired the practical 
monopoly, since the railway diverted to the west the produce of 
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the Central Provinces In 1834, when the commerce of India 
was thrown open, 33,000,000 lbs of cotton were exported 
Export of Anal) sing the exports of cotton during the forty-fi\e years 
L^nce^84o, 1840, we find that in the first quinquennial period they 
averaged 2\ millions sterling m \alue, and did not rise per- 
ceptibl} until 1858, when they first touched 4 millions From 
that date increase w ns steady, e^ en before the American exports 
were cut off b} the war in 1S61 During the American war, 
India nnde the most of her opportunity, although quality did 
not keep pace with the enhanced price The export of raw 
cotton reached its highest \alue at 37} million^ sterling in 
1S65, and Its highest quantity at 803,000,000 lbs in 1866 
'xnd ':ince Thenceforth the decline has been constant, although 
somewhat irregular, the lowest figures both of quantit} and 
\alue being those of 1878-79, when the exports amounted 
to 2966569 cwts, ^alued at ;^7,9i4,09i Ihe principal 
feature of the trade in 1877-78 was the comparainely small 
amount shipped to the United Kingdom, and the e\en distri^ 
button of the rest among continental ports Indian cotton 
has a short staple, which is ill-suited for the finer counts of 
\arn spun m the Lancashire mills In 1877-78, out of 
a total of nearly 3] million cwts less than million cwts 
was consigned to England, of the remainder, France took 
611,000 cwts , Itah 434,000, Austria, 407000, China, 
209,000, and Germam, 109,000 Ihe expoit of raw cotton 
in 1878-79 amounted in value to 914 091, and of twist 
and cotton goods, to ^^2,581, 823 In 1882-83 out of a total 

export of o\er 6 million cwts of raw cotton, 2,865,063 cwts 
were shipped to the United Kingdom, 937 934 cwts to Itah, 
764,550 cwts to Austna, 585,766 cwts to Fiame, 333,708 
cwts to Belgium, 114,412 cwts to Germany, and 364,519 ewt^ 
to Hong-Kong In 1882-83, raw cotton was expoitcd to the 
value of ;;^i6,o 55,7S8 , cotton twist and yarn, ;;^i,874,464 , 
and cotton manufactures, ;^2, 093,146 Total cotton exports, 
;^20 023,368 

Export of Second in importance to cotton as a raw material for British 
ja 3 manufacture comes jute At the time of the London Exhibition 
of 1S51, yute fibre was almost unknown, while attention was 
even then actively drawn to rhea or China grass, which 
remains to the iJicsentday unman by any (heap ijrocess 
Ifctom time immemorial, ^utc has \jecn grown in the swamps of 
Eastern Bengal, and has been woven into coarse ^a^)Tlcs for 
bags and even cloihtnfr As early as 1795, J>r Roxburgh 
called attention to the commercial value of the p^ant, which he 
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grew in the Botanical Gardens of Calcutta, and named *jute,' 
after the language of his Orissa gardeners , the Bengali word 
being fdt or koshta In 1828-29, the total exports of jute 1111828, 
were only 364 c>\ts , valued at £62 From that date the trade 
steadily grew, until m the quinquennial period ending 1847-48 m 1848 
the exports averaged 234,055 cwts The Crimean war, which 
cut off the supphes of Russian flax and hemp from the Forfar- 
shire weavers, made the reputation of jute Dundee forthwith 
adopted the new fibre as her speciality, and the Bengal culti- 
vators as readily set themselves to meet the demand 

Taking quinquennial periods, the export of raw jute rose Later 
from an average of 969,724 cwts m 1858-63 to 2,628,100 cwts 
m 1863-68, and 4,858,162 cwts in 1868-73 The highest * ^ ’ 

figures reached prior to 1882 were in the year 1872-73, with 
7,080,912 cwts, valued at ;^45330 j 759 A falling off sub- 
sequently took place, partly owing to the competition of the 
weavmg-mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but the trade 
continued on a permanent basis By far the greater bulk of 
the exports is consigned to the United Kingdom, and a large 
proportion direct to Dundee In 1877-78, out of a total of 
5,450,276 cwts, 4,493483 cwts were sent to the Umted 
Kingdom, 845,810 cwts to the United States, 110,983 cwts to 
‘other countries, chief!} Fr ince, which has prosperous weaving- 
mills at Dunqucrt[ue 

In 1SS2-83 the expoits of raw jute had increased to and 
10,348,909 cvNts valued at ;*^5,846,926, being considerabl} 
higher both in quantitv and value than the figures for an^ 
previous year Of this quantitv 7,834,136 cwts valued at 
^^4,709,299 vvere cxpoited to ^he Umted Kingdom, 2,002,731 
cwls valued at ;^8i4,847 to the United States, 184 508 cwts 
valued at ^116,042 to Germany, 147,644 cwts valued at 
;;^b9,454 to Austin Jute manufactures to the number ot 
60,737,654 gunn) basrs, vulued at ;j^i,43i,58i, were exported 
in 1882-83, Austialia taking nearly one-third of the total 
number of bags, and upwards of one-half of the total value 
Including 4,601,247 jardb of gunnj doth, and 1346 cwts of 
rope and twine, the total export trade of raw and manufactured 
jute amounted m 1882-S3 to ;«£‘7,334,757 'due 

The e\i)ort of raw jute is almost monopolized by Calcutta, 
although Chittagong, which is nearer the producing Districts, is 
beginning to take a share in the business 

ihe export of gram, as already notued, retehed iti 1878 a 
higher total than that of cotton^ although cotton ng'im has of 
taken the first place in exports The two staple cereals are * 
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rice and wheat Rice is exported from British Burma, from 
Bengal, and from Madras The latter Presidency usually 
despatches about 2^ million cwts a year, chiefly to its own 
emigrant coolies in Ceylon, but in 1877-78, this trade was 
almost entirely checked by the famine In that year, besides 
supplying the necessities of Madras, Bengal was able to send 
nearly 6 million cwts to foreign ports The Burmese rice is 
chiefly exported for distillation or starch , the Bengal exports 
are chiefly intended for food, whether m Ceylon, the Mauritius, 
the Straits Settlements, the West Indies, or Europe 

From the point of view of the English market, rice means 
almost entirel> Burmese nee, which is annually exported to 
the amount of about 20 million cwts, valued at over 5 
millions sterling In the Indian tables, this is all entered as 
consigned to the United Kingdom , although, as a matter of 
fact, the rice fleets from Burma onlv call for orders at 
lalmouth, and are there diverted to vnnou', continental ports 
Burmese nee is known in the trade as ‘fne parts enrgo rice,’ 
being but imperfecth husked before shipment, so that it con- 
tains about one part in five of paddv or unhusked nee It has 
a thick, coarse grain, and is principally utili/cd for dust illation 
or for conversion into starch 

In 1877-78, the exports of rice to the United Kingdom 
amounted to 10,488,198 cwts, being slightly k'ss than the 
average, — but about half of this total is known to he re- 
exported to foreign countries , the direct exports to the 
Continent were only 68,839 cwts to Gcrmam, and 20,117 
trance Siam and Cochin China suppl) the wants of China, 
but India has a practical monopoly of the JP uropean market 
In 1878-79, after India had begun to recover from the famine, 
although prices continued to rule high, the total export of nee 
was 21 J million tons, valued at 9 millions sterling 978.951) 

The total foreign exports of nee and paddy from British 
India m 1882-83 amounted to 31,258,288 cwts, valued at 
^^8,476,327 Of the total quantit>, 12,381,486 cwts, valued 
at ^35211,398, went to the United Kingdom, although, as 
explained above, a large proportion is re-exported to other 
European countries I he other countries largely consuming 
Indian nee were — the Straits Settlements, 4,092,521 rwts , 
Eg>pt, 2,973,703 cwts , Cejlon, 2,883534 cwts , Malta, 
2,732,442 cwts , Mauritius, 1,227,671 cwts , Arabia, 832,374 
cwts , South America, 786,557 cwts , France, 605,735 cwts , 
Italy, 165,662 cwts , Germany, 124,447 cwts, etc Of the 
total exports of jr, 258, 288 cwts, 27,330,587 ewts^f or 68 2 per 
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cent, were exported from British Burma, 7,855,151 cwts, or 
25 I per cent, from Bengal, 1,448,540 cwts from Madras, 

552>537 cwts from Bombay , and 71,473 cwts from Sind 

An export duty is levied on nee in India at the rate of Export 
3 annas per maund^ or about 6d per cwt A similar duty 
on wheat was repealed in 1873, and that trade has since 
conspicuously advanced 

In 1874-75, the export of \^heat was about i million cwts Export of 
Forthwith it increased year by year, until in 1877-78 it ex- 
ceeded 6} million cwts , valued at nearly 3 millions sterling 
In 1878-79, the quantity fell to r million cwts , valued at 
^520,138, owing to the general failure of the harvest in the 
producing Districts But as railways open up the country, 
and the cultivators find a steady market m England, India 
may, as already mentioned, some day become a nval to 
America and Russia in the wheat trade of the world The 
Punjab IS a great and rapidly developing wheat-growing tract 
in India , but up till recently the supplies have chiefly come 
from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, being collected 
at Caw npur, and thence despatched b> rail to Calcutta As 
indicated below, Bombay has now taken the place of Calcutta 
in the exportation of wheat, the opening of the Rajputdna- 
Malwa Railwa) having put Bombay in direct communication 
with the Punjab wheat tract In 1877-78, out of the Wheat 
total of 6,340,150 cwts, Bengal exported 4,546,062 cw’ts , 

Bombaj 1,159,443, and Sind 607,470 The chief countries * 
of destination were — the United Kingdom, 5,731,349 cwts , 
the Mauritius, 154,888, and France, 116 674 

Since 1877-7S, the wheat export trade has rapidl} extended, 
and in the}ear 1882-83 ‘^tood at 14,193,763 cwts, \alued imSSa S3 
at ;^6, 088,934 Nearl} one-half of the total exports, or 

6,575,160 cwts , went to the United Kingdom, 3,567,712 cwt*? 
to France, 1,458 898 cwts to Belgium, 799 550 cwts to Eg)pt, 

578,246 cwts to Holland, 176,063 cwts to Itah, 494098 
cwts to Gibraltar, and 163,358 cwts to Malta. Of the total 
wheat, Bombay exported 6,957,752 cwts, or 492 per cent , 

Calcutta, 4,439,405 cwts, or 31 4 per cent , and Karachi, 

2,732,275 cwts , or 193 per cent , the small balance being sent 
from Madras and Rangoon 

It IS said that Italy is beginning to utilize the hard, white 
Indian wheat for the manufacture of macaroni 

Oil-seeds were freed m 1875 from their former export duty Exports of 
of 3 per cent ad valorem During the ten previous >ears, the 
average annual export was only about 4 million ewta^ but 
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Oil seeds the fiscal change, coinciding with an augmented demand in 
ini877 78 Europe, has since trebled the Indian export In 1877-78, the 
export of oil-seeds amounted to 12,187,020 cwts, valued at 
7^ millions sterlmg Of this, Bengal contributed 7,799,220 
cwts, and Bombay 3,179.475 cwts Linseed and rape are 
consigned mainly to the United Kingdom while France takes 
almost the entire quantity of til or gmgelly In 1879, the 
export of oil-seeds fell to million cwts , valued at 
in 1882 8 j ^4,682,512 In 1882—83, exports of oil-seeds had again 
increased to 13. ''47*9®^ cwts , xalued at 205,9*4, of which 
5,898,383 cw^ts , valued at ^3 397,840, went from Bombay, and 
5,592,896 cw’ts, valued at £2 817,140, from Bengal The 
pnncipal countne-, of destination were — the United Kingdom, 
6,409 134 cwts France, 3 923 964 cwt-. , Belgium, 1,001,164 
cwts , Egypt, 631,388 cwts Italv 445 773 cwts , United 
S'-ates, 321,688 cwts and Holland, 254,014 Besides oil- 
seeds, Bntish India exported in 1882-83, 3,644,63* gallons of 
expressed oil, and 201,116 cwts of oilcake, of the total value 

of ^^445,5*9 

Ei^ortsof In actual amount, although not in relative importance, 
mdigo holds its ov^n, notwithstanding the competition of aniline 
^ ' d>es The e\port of 1877-7S amounted to 120,605 cwts, 

valued at /“s, 494,334 Of thib total, Bengal sent 99,402 
cwts, and Madras 16899 ewb In 187S-79 the export of 
indigo amounted to 105,051 cwts , valued at ;^2,96o,463 In 
1SS2 S3, 18S2-83, the export-j of indigo amounted to 141,041 cwts , of 
the value of ;j^3,9i2,997, of which 99715 valued at 

o- 3 j 54 <^i i 33 474 valued at 

^763,096, from :Madra^ 1 he most noticeable feature in this 
traele is the diminishing proportion sen*, direct to tnghnd, 
jvs and the wide distribution of the remainder In 1882-83, only 

desinn 60,645 cwts wtre consigned direct to the United Kingdom, 
1882-83 277285 cwts , or about one fifth, to the I nitcd States, 16,076 

cwts to Eg>pt, thence probabl) re shipped to Europe, 
15,513 cwts to Irance, 8391. cwts to Austria, 6077 cwts to 
Persia, 4033 cwts, to lurke) and 1607 cwts to Italy 
Safflower Of Other d>e^, the exp<;rt of safflower has faJkn off, 
being only in demand in the United Kingdom, and as a 
rouge in China and Japan, the export in 1877-78 was 3698 
cwi^ , valued at In 18S2-83, the exports of safflower 

Myro amounted lo 3008 owls , value £0^0^ export of myro- 

bajaas. r /md, «.7i dly ^(inuiLitcd 1 )}' tbc Rus’iO'- 

Jurkjsh War, whnli inarruj/lcd iIk sijj>ply of valonua and 
galls from Asia Minor The {|uantny rose from 286,350 cwts 
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in 1875-76 to 537,055 cwts in 1877-78, valued m the latter 
year at ;^23o,526 In 1882-83, the exports of myrobalams 
were 471,167 cwts, value ^^184, 697 Practically the whole 

IS sent to the United Kingdom Turmeric exports amounted Turmeric 
to 146,865 cwts m 1877-78, valued at of which the 

United Kingdom took about one half In 1882-83, the exports 
of turmeric had dropped to 63,570 cwts , valued at ;^37,2o7 
Lac dye, like other kinds of lac, shows a depressed trade, the Lac 
exports in 1877-78 having been 9570 cwts , valued at ;^29,oo9 
In 1882-83, the exports of lac-dye had fallen to 3927 cwts, 
valued at ;^46io, the whole ofwmch was sent to the United 
Kingdom and the United States 

No Indian export has made such steady progress as tea, Exports of 
which has multiplied more than seven-fold in the space of^^^ 
fifteen years In 1867-68, the amount was only 7,811,429 
lbs , by 1872-73, It had reached 17,920,439 lbs , m 1878-79, 
without a single step of retrogression, it had further risen to 
34,800,027 lbs, valued at 170,118, and m 1882-83 to 
a total of 58,233,345 lbs , of the value of ;;^3,738,842 
Until recently, Indian tea was practically confined to the 
United Kingdom, but markets have recently been opened out 
in Austialid and tlie United States The exports to the 
LTnited Kingdom m 1882-S3 amounted to 54,108,114 lbs , to 
Australia 2,772,461 lbs , and to the United States 676,507 lbs 

Indian tea has now a recognised position in the London Indian and 
market, geneiall) averaging about 4d per lb higher m China tea 
value than Chinese tea, but it has failed to win acceptance 
in most other countries, excepting Australia. Its growing 
imi)ortance as compared with Chinese tea appears from 
the following figures In 1872, the imports of Indian tea 
into England were to those of Chinese tea as i to 9 7, in 
1874, as I to 7 5 , 111 1876, as I to 5 6 , and in 1878, as i to 4 7 

The exports of coffee from India are stationarj, if not Coffee 
declining 1 he highest amount during the past fifteen } ears was 
507,296 cwts in 1871-72, the lowest amount 298,587 cwts m 
1877-78, valued at ;^Ij 338,499 In 1S7S-79, the export of 
coffee was 343,268 cwts , valued at 548, 481 The export 

of (ofibc had slightly increased by 18S2-S3 to 364,008 cwts, 
but showed a decrease in value to ;;6 ^54191^3^ 

Among manufactured goods, cotton and jute deserve notice, Export of 
although by far the greater part of the produce of the Indian 
nulls is consumed locally The value of Indian cotton-manufac- tures, 
lured goods exported in 1877-78 was 142,732 , in 1879-80, m 1877 78, 
^1,644,125, *and m 1882-83, ^,^2,093, 146 The exports of 
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Export of twist and }am, spun in the Bombay mills, increased from 
mSac- 3 niilhon lbs m 1874-75 to 15} niilhon lbs m 1877-78, 
lures valued at ;^682,o58 The chief places of destination 
were — Chim, 13,762,133 , Aden, 1,181,120 lbs, 

and Arabia, 393,371 lbs The export of twist and >arn in 
in 1SS2 S3 1878-79 w IS valued at ;^937,698 I?} 1882-83, the exports 

of twibt and varn, nearly all from Bombay, had increased 
to 44,859,175 lbs., value £i,S'j4 464, chichi to China, Japan, 
Java, and Aden Indian^made piece-goods belong to two 
classes Coloured goods, woven in hand-looms, are annually 
exported from Madras to Cejlon and the Straits, to the value 
ol about ;^23o,ooo, the quantity being about 8 million >ards , 
while in 1S77-78, grey goods from the Bomba} mills were 
sent to Aden, Anbia, Zanzibar, and the Mckran coast, 
amounting to over 10 million jards, and valued at ;3^i4i,S09 
B} 1882-83, export of grev goods from Bombay had 
increased to 41,799,370 }ards, value ^£466, 260 
Export^ of Tute manufaLtures consist of e;unn) bags, gunn> cloth, and 
iacture-”^ rope and twine, almost entirel) the produce of tiie Calcutta 
mills In these, the value of the exports tends to increase 
fa:>ter than the quantity, having multiplied nearly fourfold m 
the five years ending 1882-83 In 1877-78, the total export of 
jUte nnnufactures was valued at ^771,127, and in 1879-80 at 
Gmio}- jTi 098,434. Gunnv bags, for the packing of wheat, nee, and 
i[niS“7 ‘-S exported in that }car to the number of more than 

* 26-I millions, valued at ^729,669 Of this total, ;:^29S,ooo 
(including bv far the most valuable bags) was sent to Vustraha, 
^162,000 to the Straits, ^So,ooo to the United States, 
7,000 to Eg>pt, ;£’32 ,ooo to China, and ^81,000 to other 
countries, which comprises a considerable quantity destined 
for England In 1878-79, the ex]>ort of gunny-bags had 
increased to 45^ millions Of gunny cloth in piLtcs, nearl} 
3 million yards were exported, almost entirely to the Uniteti 
States, m 1878-79, these exports had increased to upwards of 
4^ million yards Of rope and twine, 4428 cwts were exported 
in 1877-78, valued at ^5443 

Gunny By 1882-83, the number of gunny bags exported had 
!nite2 83 increased to 66,737,654, of a value ot ;^r,43i,584, the pnn 
cjpal countries to which they were sent bemg Australia, 
China, the Straits Settlements, and the United States Gunny 
cloth to the extent of 4,601,247 yards was also exported 
in the same year to the value of ^55,802 , as were also rope 
and twine, 1346 cwts , valued at £1^*12 I he total export of 
Indian jute manufactures in 1882-83 was valued at ^1,487,831, 
or double the figure for 1877-78 
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The following statistics, beinff taken from Indian returns, do Countries 

« ^4- n ° 1 T V /■ X V X 'With which 

not in all cases show the real ongm of the imports or the 
ultimate destination of the exports, but pnmanly the countries trades 
with which India has direct dealings London still retains its 
pre eminence as the first Oriental mart in the world, whither 
buyers come from the other countries of Europe to satisfy their 
wants To London Germans come for wool, Frenchmen 
for jjute, and all nations for rare d}es, spices, and drugs 

The opening of the Suez Canal restored to the maritime 
cities of the Mediterranean a share of the Eastern business 
\\hich they once monopolized But, on the other hand, the 
advantage of pr^or possession, the growing use of steamers, and 
the certainty of being able to obtain a return freight, all tend to 
favour trade with England, earned in English bottoms As the 
result ot these conflicting influences, the trade of India with the 
United Kingdom, while in actual amount it lemains pretty con- 
stant, shows a relative decrease as compared with the total trade 
Taking merchandise onl>, the average value of English 
exports and imports during the t^o >ears 1867-69 amounted 
to slightly more than 58 millions sterling, out of a total 
of nearly 86 millions, being 66 per cent Ten ^ ears later, the India’s 
a\erage value of English trade for 1877-79 >^as still 5 ^ 
millions, but the total value had risen to 100 millions, and the 
proportion had therefore fallen to 56^ per cent In 1882-83, 
the total value of the English private imports and exports of 
merchandise had risen to 75! millions , but the proportion to 
the total trade of a little less than 133^ millions (excluding 
Government stores and private and Government treasure) had 
fallen to 56 7 per cent Next to the United Kingdom comes 
China, vnth an Indian trade of about 15 J millions (imports and 
exports), or 1 1 J per cent Of this, nearly 1 1 ^ millions represent 

opium, the only other articles \shich China takes from India 
being raw cotton, cotton twist, and gunn>-bags In return, 

China sends silver, copper, raw silk and silk goods, sugar and 
tea, the balance of trade being adjusted through England It 
is said that Chinese tea is now only consumed in India by 
natives, or sent across the frontier into Central Asia The 
annual quantity imported into India is about 2^ million lbs , 
and the price is extremely low 

The trade with the Straits may be regarded as a branch India s 
of the Chinese trade The exports are valued at over 
millions sterling, ol which more than a half consists of opium, Straits , 
the rest being principally made up by nee and gunny-^bags^ 

The imports are tin, areca-nuts, pepper, and raw silk, 
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valued altogether at less than one-half of the exports The 
trade with Ce}lon is merely a form of coasting trade, large 
quantities of rice being shipped in nati\e craft along the Madras 
coast to feed the Tamil coolies m that island The imports 
are hardly a sixth of the exports in \alue With Mauntius, 
rice IS exchanged for sugar to a large amount 

Of European countries, France and Italy alone deserve 
notice beside Fngland In 1877-78, the Indian exports to 
France reached the large total of nearly 6 millions sterling, 
consisting chief!} of oil seeds (rape and gingell}), indigo, cotton, 
silk, and coffee The direct imports m the same )ear were 
\alued at oiiI> ;^45 1,000, principally apparel and milliner}, 
brand} and wines, and silk goods, but the same articles are 
also sent in considerable, although unascertained, quantities 
iia England In 1882-83 the exports to trance amounted 
to ;j^7, 207,962, and the direct imports to ^^484, 367 The 
trade with Ital} shows a steady increase , the Indian exports to 
Ital} ha\mg risen from 100,000 m 1877-78 to ;j^3, 383, 507 
m 1882-S3 and the return iinporb ixom £,2^0^000 to ^£444 433 
The exports are cotton, silk, oil seeds (iesainum), and hides , 
the impo-ts — corals, glass beads and false pearls, spirits and 
wiiifc'^, and silk goods 

I he trade with the Unted States comes next to that with 
Ital}, aggregating a total for exports and imporia of ^4,2 77,560 
1 he exports are indigo, hides, raw jute and gunn} bags, lac, 
saltpetre, and linseed, the imports are almost confined to 
mineral oiU In 1878-79 the import of ice (former!} an im 
portant item m the trade with the Enited States) fell off great!}, 
under competition from local manufacture it Calcutta and 
Bomba), and it has now entirely ceased, while the imports 
to India of American kerosene oil rose to 3 million gallons in 
1878-79, and to the enormous quantity of 20 million gallons 
in 1882-S3 

The trade of India with Australia was forincrl} limited to the 
export of nee, gunny -bags, and castor oil, and the import of 
copper and horses A little coal is sent from Australia, and 1 
little cofTce from India Hitherto Australia has preferred to drink 
Chinese tea , but a considerable development of trade m this and 
other Indian products has taken place since the Melbourne and 
other Colonial Exhibitions 1 he total exports to Australia in 
1882-8;^ aggregated 088,918, return imports, ;^476,S9r 


'I he following tables siimmaruc the private foreign tnde of 
Jndu in 1877-78 and 1882-83 — 
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The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, while it has stimu- Trade vtA 
lated every department of trade into greater activity, has not 
materially changed its character The use of the Canal implies 
steam power In 1871-72, the first year for which statistics are 
available, the total number of steamers trading with India vhich 
passed through the Canal was 422, with a tonnage of 464,198 
Every subsequent year shows an increase until the great fall 
in trade in 1878-79 In 1877-78, the numbei of steamers 
passing through the Canal was 1137, ^ burthen of 

1,617,839 tons, or 64 per cent of the total steam tonnage 
Although there was a considerable falling off in the two follow 
ing years, the Canal trade speedily recovered itself, and in 
i8So-Sr, 1459 steamers of 2,133,872 tons passed the Canal 
The highest figures hitherto reached were in 1881-82, when 
1989 steamers of 2,887,988 tons pas sea the Canal In the 
following year, 1882-83 the number of Canal steameis was 
1645 of 2,585,920 tons 

As might be anticipated, the imports to India, being for 
the most part of small bulk and high \alue, first felt the 
ad\antages of this route In 1875-76, 85 per cent of the Growth of 
imports from Europe and Eg3pt (excluding treasure) passed 
through the Canal, but onK 29 per cent of the exports ^ 

Ihe export trade, hov^ever, has rapidl> increased, showing 
that such bulky commodities as cotton, gram, oil-seeds, and 
jute now largeh participate in the ad\antages of rapid transport 
afforded by the Canal In 1877-7S, the import trade ’tia the 
Canal amounted to 74 per cent of the total imports into 
British India, and the Canal exports to 56 per cent of the total 
exports In 1S82-83, while the import trade zici the Canal 
remained stationary at 74 per cent , the proportion of Canal 
exports had increased to 52 per cent The propoition of both 
import and export trade passing through the Suez Canal has 
increased from 45 per cent in 1877-78 to 61 per cent in 
18S2-83 The Canal has reduced the length of the \o}age 
from London to Calcutta b> about thirty -six dajs The route 
round the Cape was more than 11,000 miles, and occupied 
nearl) three months , that through the Canal i^ less than 8000 
miles, and takes from 30 to 45 da) s 

Sir R Temple, when Finance Minister in 1872, drew^ up a «;irR 
valuable State Paper, in which he placed in a clear light the 
various means by which the ajiparent excess of exports overofindun 
imports is liquidated His conclusions were based on special tiade 
materials reaching from 1835 to 1S71 They are therefore 
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summarized here without attempting to extend them to the 
period which has since elapsed The balance of trade during 
recent years has already been dealt with at pp 558-9 
Indian During the thirty six years between 1835 and 1871, the 
fOTtSrty^ value of merchandise exported from India amounted to 
bixjears ;^i,o 1 2,000,000, say one thousand millions sterling, the 
value of merchandise imported into India amounted to 
^583,000,000, showing an excess of ;;^429, 000,000 in the 
exports Ihe value of treasure imported m the same period 
was ;^3i2 000,000, against ;:^37,ooo,ooo exported, being a net 
import of 7 5,000,000 Deducting this from the excess of 
merchandise exports, a balance of 15 4,000,000 has to be 
accounted for otherwise than m the ordinary operations of 
The trade The first item to be considered is freight Next 
come all payments made in England, whether by the Indian 
accounted Government Or by pri\ ate persons resident in India During 
fo** the thirty SIX }ears taken, the aggregate amount of payments 

in England on Government account (now represented by the 
Secretary of State’s bills) amounted to 13,000,000 These 
Govern hills are drawn to meet charges due in England under such 
Kjittances heads as cnil and military pensions, interest on debt and on 
railway capital, military stores, etc., and they are bought b> 
bankers or merenants, who require to meet their own pay- 
ments m India They operate, financial!) , as if treasure had 
been sent to India and thus reduce the apfiartnt balance of 
trade at one stroke from 154,000,000 to ;^4 1,000,000 
Private re The remaining item to be considered is the remittances to 
nil tauces private account, which it is impossible to ascertain 

vnih any pretension to accurac) In 1872, this item was 
estimated at 3,500,000 a year, but m former )ears it had 
been much less, and it is now probably much more It 
includes such divers matters as the sa\mgs of officials, }>rorils 
of trade and planting, interest on capital in\ ested, etc 1 ogether 
with freightage, it would make up the balance of ;^4i,ooo,ooo 
yet unaccounted for, and thus finally equalize and account for 
the baknee of India’s foreign trade 

Balance The phenomena of the trade between India and China are 
Chuitsc explamed on the same principles In 1872-73, the total 

trafk exf>orts from India to China were valued at ;;^i 2,074,347, to 
which opium alone contributed Ihe total 

imports from China were valued at only showing 

an excess of ;^io,7i9,i76 m exports, for which India receives 
no direct return from China. In this case, China pays her 
debt to Indu by the excess of her exports 10 England, which 
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are there placed to the credit of India. During the twenty 
years between 1852 and 1871, the aggregate balance of trade 
in favour of China in her dealings with England amounted to 
;^i 1 2,000,000 This amount was available to settle China^s 
equally unfavourable balance with India, and was in fact paid 
by China for Indian opium, as certainly as if the opium had 
been sent to China via England It is evident, therefore, that 
if the Chinese were to greatly increase their imports of English 
goods, the exchanges of India might be seriously affected 

1 he foreign trade of India is practically monopolized by Coasting 
five ports, namely, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, and 
Karachi , but the entire seaboard along both sides of the pen* 
insula IS thronged by native craf^, wh'ch do a large coasting 
business In the Gulfs of Kachchh (Cutch) and Cambay, on 
the Malabar coast, and in the southern Districts facing Ceylon, 
a large portion of the inhabitants are born sailors, conspicuous 
alike for their daring and for their skill m navigation In 
i 873-'74, which may be regarded as a normal year, the total 
number of \essels engaged in the coasting trade which cleared 
and entered was 294,374, with an aggregate of 10,379,862 
tons , the total value of both coasting exports and imports was 
^34,890,445 Of the total number of vesse’s-, 280,913, with 
4,843,668 tons, w ere nati\ e craft Bombay and Madras divided trade^Ld 
Ijetween them nearly all the native craft, while in Bengal and shipping, 
Burma, a large and increasing proportion of the coastmg traffic ' 

IS carried in British steamers 

In 1877-78, the >ear of famine, the number of ships in-iniS78 
creased to 319,624, the tonnage to 15,732,246 tons, and 
the value to ^^67, 814, 446 By far the largest item was grain, 
of which a total of 1,137,690 tons, \alued at 13 millions 
sterling, was thrown into the famine-stricken Districts from the 
seaboard Next m importance came raw cotton and cotton Staples of 
goods Ihe trade in raw cotton in 1 8 77-78 amounted 
387,438 cwts., valued at ;^957, 900, much of which was merely 1878 
transhipped from one port to another within the Bombav 
Presidency Cotton twist and >arn in the same }ear amounted 
to 17,425,993 lbs , \alued at £ 9^5 which the greater 

part w’'as sent from Bombay to Bengal and Madras The total 
value of the exports coastwise of cotton piece-goods was 
^620,866, including about 24 million }ardsof grey goods sent 
from Bombay to Bengal and to Sind m nearly equal propor- 
tions, and about 2 million yards of coloured goods from Madras 
Stimulated by the activity of the gram trade caused by the 
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famine, the exports of gunny-bags from Calcutta coastwise rose 
to a total value of nearly ^960,000 Ihe trade m areca- 
nuts in 1877-78 amounted to nearly 44 million lbs , valued at 
;;^5oo,ooo Burma consumes most of these, obtaining 
Its supplies from Bengal, while Bombay gets considerable 
quantities from ^ladras, from the Konkan and Goa, and from 
Bengal Sugar (refined and unrefined) figures to the large 
amount of ;^9oo,ooo in 1877-78, of ^\hich the greater part 
came from Bengal The mo\ements of treasure coast>Mse 
showed a total of just 5 millions sterling, being exceptionallj 
augmented the conveyance of siher to Burma m payment 
for rice supplied to Madras 

The growth and increasing importance of the coasting trade 
of India ma) be illustrated by a comparison of the statistics 
for 1878-79 the year after the famine, when trade may be 
said to ha\e returned to its normal condition with those 
for 1882-83, latest year for which full details are 
available 

In 1878-79, a total of 40S0 steamers, of 3 614 349 tons, 
entered the coast ports with cargoes, while 97,767 sailing 
\essels, of a, 15 1,673 ^^ns also entered with cargoes Total 
number of \e&sels with cargoes entered, 101,847, of 5,766,022 
tons Ihe number of \essels which cleared with cargoes m 
the same jear was 3981 steamers, of 3,412,546 tons, and 
84597 saiiinix \essels, of 1,940,196 tons lotal number of 
\esseis cleared with cargoes, 88,578, of 5,352,742 tons Grand 
total of \csbcls entered and cleared, 190,425, of 11,118,764 
tons The steam coasting trade is almost entirely monopolized 
by British or British Indian \ esscls Of the 8061 steamers which 
entered or cleared Indian ports coastwise m 1878-79, only 46 
were foreign, while not a sinale one was natne, average 
tonnage of each steamer, 871 tons Of the 182,364 sailing 
tessels, 177,567 were small native craft, of an average of only 
a little o\er 18 tons each, 2792 were foreign \essels, of an 
a\erage burthen of 62 tons , while 2005 were British or British 
Indian sailing ships, of an a\crage of 342 tons jhe total 
\alue of the prnatc coasting trade in 1878-79 was — Imports, 
merchandise, £2%, 01^,01 1, and treasure, £hini^S^ > 
^25,755,863 Exports, merchandise, ;^23,i72,328, and 
treasure, ;j^ 2,442,657 , total, ;£‘25,6i4,98s 'Jotalof pnvale 
imports and exports, merchandise, 50,339, and treasure, 

/'6,22o, 509, grand total, ^^5^370,848 Go\efnment im 
]K»rts in 1878-79 com])rised — stores, pC43^>407j ^tnd treasure, 
;{^2, 644,480 , total, 080,887 Ihe exports comprised — 
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stores, ;^3 i6,2o 6, and treasure, 891, 763, total, ;^2,207,969 Coasting 
Grand total Government imports and exports, ;£^5,288,556 

The figures of the coasting trade for 1882-83 show that In 1882- 
4780 steamers with cargoes, of 5,040,898 tons, and 
103,203 sailing vessels, of 2,070,626 tons, entered Indian 
coast ports , while 4735 steamers, of 4,925,967 tons, 

^■nd 93,383 sailing vessels, of 1,931,639 tons, cleared during 
the year Total vessels enterea and cleared with cargoes, 

9515 steamers, of 9,966,865 tons, 196,587 sailing vessels, 
of 4,002,265 tons, total vessels of all classes, entered 
and cleared, 206,101, tonnage, 13,969,130 Of the 9515 
roasting steamers \^hich entered or cleared Indian ports in 
1882-83, 9439 British or British Indian, and 76 foreign, 

'With a total of 9,966,865 tons, or an average of 1047 
tons each Sailing vessels included — 265 Bntish, vith an 
average of 692 tons, Biitish Indian, 3060, average 1186 
tons, foreign, 2990, average 414 tons, and native craft, 
190,271, average 175 tons The total value of the private 
coasting trade m 1882-83 was — Imports, merchandise, 
;:^25,4I9,83I, and treasure, ;£‘4,o66,S57 , total, ^*^29, 486, 388 
Exports, merchandise, ;^24 524,241, and treasure, ;^3,3i6,i25 , 
total, 2 7,840, 366 1 otal V alue of private imports and exports, 

merchandise, ^49,944 072, and treasure, ;£’7 j 382,682 , grand 
total, ^^57,326,754 'Ihis total, however, includes ;j^5,2i7,328 
of re-iuiports, and ;^6,o35,678 of re-exports, grand total, 
1,253,006 representing re-exports and re-imports of the 
foreign trade given in the previous section of this chapter 
The Government imports in 1S82-83 comprised — stores, 
^^459,985, and treasure, ;^i,882,4ii , total, ;^2,342 396 
Ihe exports comprised — stores, ;^35 8,026, and treasure, 
;^2,497,265 , total, ;^2, 85^,291 Grand total of Government 

imports and exports, by coa^tlng vessels, ;^5, 197,687 

Comparing the figures for the two }ears, it will be seen that Com 
the number of vessels engaged m carrying cargoes coastwise 
increased b> 15,676, and the tonnage by 2,850,366 tons, between ^ears 
1878-79 and 1882-83 The increase was principally m the 
steam traffic Of the private trade, imports of merchandise in 
the same period increased by ;^3,44i,820, and of treasuie by 
^^288, 705, total, ;^3,73 o, 525 Exports of merchandise 
increased by ;^i,3Si,9i3. and of treasure by ;^8 7 3, 468, total, 
^2,225,381 Including both imports and exports, the value 
of the merchandise carried coastwise showed an increase of 
^^4,793,733, and of treasure by 162,173 , grand total 
increase of private merchandise and treasure, ;^5,9SS,9o6 
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Adding the value of Government imports and exports, the 
total coast borne trade of India increased from ;£56, 65 9,404 
m 1878-79 to ^^62,524,441 in 1882-83, ;^5,86s,o37 

Frontier Froniier Trade — Attempts have been made to register the 
trade trade i\hich crosses the long land frontier of India on the north, 
stretching from Baluchistan to Independent Burma The re- 
turns obtained for a period of five years ending 1882-83 
show an annual trins-frontier landward trade averaging about 
9J millions sterling, the yearly imports averaging about 5 
millions, and the exports about 4} millions sterling Of this, 
nearly one half, or 44 per cent , belongs to Burma, and between 
one fourth and one third, or upwards of 28 per cent , to the 
Punjab and Sind Details of this import and export trans- 
frontier trade for each of the five years w ill be found in the 
tables on subsequent pages The figures, although perhaps not 
absolutely accurate, maj be accepted as substantially correct 
Three Three mam tiade routes pierce the Suldiman Mountains, 

main trade the v\estern frontier of the Punjab and bind These 

Afghan are — (i) the Bolan Pass, which collects the trade both of Kan- 

dahar and Khelat, and debouches upon Sind at the important 
mart of ShiLarpur, whose merchants have direct dealings with 
the remote citcb of Central Asia , (2) the Gomal Pass, leading 
from Ghazni to Dera Ismail Khan, which is followed by the 
half-militar), hali-trading clan of Povindahs, who bring their 
own caravans of camels into the heart of India, (3) the 
Khaibar Pass, from Kabul to Peshawar 
^a1^eof The aggregate value of the annual trade with Afghanistan, 
previous to the late war, was estimated at 1 million sterling 
each vva), or a total of 2 millions, but it has since decreased 
7 he figures for 1875-76, which, however, are stated to be 
incomplete, give the value of the 1111 ports from Afghan istdn 
at ;^9i4,ooo, consisting chiefly of raw silk, dried fruits and 
iiuls, manjit or madder and other d>es, charas (an intoxi- 
cating preparation of hemp) and other drugs, wood, and 
furs, the total exports in 1875-76 were valued at ;^8i6,ooo, 
chiefly cotton goods both of native and huroptan manu- 
facture, Indian tea, indigo, and salt In 1S82-83, the total 
imports from Afghdnistdn and the neighbouring hill tribes into 
Sind and the Punjab amounted to £526 560, and the exports 
to /‘863,44s, total, /i, 390,005 

Trade with 7 he Punjab also conducts a considerable business via Kash- 
mir with Laddkh, Yarkand, and Kashgar, estimated at about 1 
million sterling altogether Ihe chief marts on the side of 
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India are Amritsar and Jalandhar, from which latter place the 
route runs northwards past K^ngra and P^lampur to Leh, 
where a British official has been stationed since 1867, m which 
year also a fair was established at Palampur to attract the 
Yarkand! merchants Merchandise is usually conveyed across Himalayan 
the Himdlayan passes on the backs of sheep and yaks , but traffic , 
British enterprise has successfully taken mules as far as Leh 
In 1875-76, the total imports from Kashmir were valued at 
;^484 ,ooo, chiefly pashmtna or shawl-wool, charas, raw silk, 
gold-dust and silver ingots, and borax , the exports were valued 
at ;^342,ooo, chiefly cotton goods, food-grams, metals, salt, 
tea, and indigo In 1882-83, the imports from Kashmir into 
the Punjab amounted to ;^5o5,335, and the exports to 
;^349,477, total, ;^854,8i2 The whole trans-frontier land 
ward trade of the Punjab in 1882-83 was — miports, ;^98i,i67, 
and exports, ;^i,o83,920 , grand total, ;^2,o65,o87 

Farther east, the Independent State of Nepal cuts off direct with 
intercourse with Tibet for a total length of nearly 700 miles, 
bordering the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and Behar 
Little trade is allowed to fllter through Nepdl, to and from 
Tibet (amounting m value in 1882-83 to ;^82,5i9 for both 
imports and exports) yet a very large traffic is everywhere 
carried on along the frontier between the Nepalis and British 
subjects The Nepdl Government levies transit duties im- 
partially on all commodities, but it is asserted that their 
fiscal tariff is not intended to be protective, and does not in 
fact operate as such Markets are held at countless villages Frontier 
along the boundary, for the exchange of rural produce and 
articles of daily consumption , and many cart tracks cross the 
line from our side, to lose themselves in the Nepal tafui The 
jinnapal trade route is that which starts from Patnd, and pro- 
ceeds neaily due north through Champaran District to the 
capital of Khatmandu , but even this is not passable through- 
out for wheeled traffic From Khatmandu, two routes branch ^epal 
off over the central range of the Himalayas, which both 
ultimately come down into ihe valley ot the Tsanpu, or great 
/iver of 1 ibet 

In 1877-78, the registered trade with Nepil (which Nepal 
lb doubtless below the truth) amounted to a total of 
;:^i,687,ooo, of which more than two-thirds was conducted by 
Bengal The imports from Nepdl were valued at ^^1,034,000, 
the principal items being food grains and oil-seeds, cattle, 
timber, and horns. Other articles of import w hich do not figure 
prominently in the returns are musk, borax, chireta^ madder, 
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cardamoms, chauris or yak-tails, ginger, balchat or scented 
grass, furs, and hawks The Indian exports to Nepdl m 
1877-78 were \alued at ;£‘633,ooo, chieflv European and natn e 
piece-goods (of cotton, wool, and silk), salt, metals, raw cotton, 
sugar, and spices To these may be added the miscellaneous 
articles which miybe usuall} found m a pedlar’s pack In 
1882-83, the total imports from Nepal into the North-Western 
Protinces, Oudh, and Bengal amounted to ;^r,378,i75, and 
the exports from British India to ;^855,346, grand total, 
;^2,233,52i The trade with Sikkim and Bhutan is at 
present too insignificant to require notice, although it is 
possible that our future entrv into Tibet ma) lie through 
these States 

\ certain amount of traffic is conducted with the hill tribes 
on the north-east frontier, who almost surround the ProMnce 
of Assam from Bhutan to hlanipur According to the returns 
for 1877-7S, the total frontier trade of Assam amounts to 
about ;;£'ioo, 000a )ear In 1882-S3 it amotimcd to ;^i 15,206, 
;^83,3 i 8 being imports and 31,888 ex]»orts It consists 
chief!} of the bartering of nee, cotton cloth, sail, and metals, 
for the raw cotton grown b} the hill irib..s, and for the 
caoutchouc, lac, beeswax, and othei jungle produce which 
the} collect 

Ihe trade with Independent Burma has a special character, 
and It has fur some }ears past been subject to a fair!} accurate 
s\&tem of registration The main route is b\ the Irawadimer, 
which IS navigable b} large steamers 1 Ik trade on the bittang 
(Tbit taung) IS chiefi\ confined to the import of timber Regis 
tiation IS also attempted at six hnd stationr^ ihe total trade 
m 1877-78 was valued at jCs 426,000, aljnust equally divided 
beUveen exports and imports llie jirincijial imports from 
Indejiendent Burma into British Burma were timber 
(;j^2i3,ooo), raw cotton (;^ 1 63,000;, se»amum oil (^130,000), 
manufactured siik (;£‘io7,ooo), jag^tr} sugai (>^98,000), cattle 
f^88,ooo) and ponies (;^2o,ooo), cotton goods woven 
from European >arn (;446,ooo), earth oil {X^5,ooo), and 
cutch (j!£4I,ooo) Many of these articles are liable to 
be declared ro}al monopolies (although these mono])olies 
were abolished in 1882), and consL(|ucntly the figures 
fluctuate greatly year by }tar Other imports of interest, 
though of smaller value, arc pickled tea (^^ 1 9,000) and jade 

1 8,000) 

I he exports from British to Independent Burma in 1877, were 
ncc (;{;'4 35, oooj, cotton piece goods (/^20’ji,ooo) and cotton 
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twist and yarn (;^i88,ooo), manufactured silk (;^i73,ooo), TradeTMth 
n^d-pi or salted fish (;^iS9,ooo), raw silk (;^84,ooo), woollen buSI, 
goods (;^43,ooo), salt (;^33,ooo), etc Many of these goods 1877-78 
were formerly the subjects of royal monopoly, or they com- 
l)eted with the products of manufactories started by the king 
at Mandalav Salt is exempted from the ordinary customs 
duties at Rangoon, and pays only a transit duty of i per cent 
if declared for Independent Burma. ^ 

Full details of the import and export trade between British 
Burma and Independent Burma and the Shan States for issa-Sj 
1S82-83 are not available As regards totals, the imports 
amounted to ;£^2,504 ,t 35 in value, and the exports to 
^^ 1 ) 752.299 5 total, ^4,256,434 

The trade between British Burma and Siam was estimated Siam 
in 1877-78 at the total value of 126,000, being ;^69,ooo 
for imports from Siam, and ;^57,ooo for exports In 1882-83, 
the trade between British Burma and Siam amounted to — 
imports from Siam, ;£4o 349, and exports, ;^i4i,958, total, 

1 82.307 

The follow mg tables exhibit the total trans-frontier land trade 
of India ( I ) w ith the different border countries and tribes, and 
(2) the extent to which it is participated m by the neighbouring 
British Provinces — 

TraNS-FrOXTIER LA^D^^ARD TrADE OF IXDIA WITH EXTERXAL 
SlATES FOR IHE FlA E YeaRS 1878-79 TO 1882-83 


Landward Importa into India 
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80 047 

4i»33S 

39 966 
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1 

j Total Imports, 

4899095 

4,917 638 

s 103 580 

4 725 403 : 

S 178 637 ' 
1 


1 — Since the«e pages went to the press, Independent Burma has 

been incorporated into the BiiUsh Empire The above figures will 
thercfoie soon lose their \alue 
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The internal trade of India greatly exceeds her foreign internal 
commerce , but it is impossible to estimate its amount On 
the one hand, there is the wholesale business, connected with 
the foreign commerce, in all its stages — the collection of 
agricultural produce from a hundred thousand villages, its 
accumulation at a few great central marts, and its despatch to 
the seaboard The sea-imports and manufactured articles are 
distributed by the same channels, but m the reverse direction 
On the other hand, there is the interchange of commodities 
of native growth and manufacture, sometimes between neigh- 
bouring Districts, but also between distant Provinces With 
unimportant exceptions, free trade is the rule throughout the 
vast peninsula of India, by land as well as by sea The 
Hindus possess a natural genius for commerce, as is shown 
by the daring with which they have penetrated into the heart 
of Central Asia, and to the east coast of Africa Among the 
benefits which British rule has conferred upon them, is the 
removal of the internal duties and other restraints which 
native despotism had imposed upon trading energies 

Broadly speaking, the greater part of the internal trade Intemal 
remains in the hands of the natives Europeans control the 
shipping business, and have a share in the collection of some hands 
of the more valuable staples of export, such as cotton, jute, 
oilseeds, and wheat But the work of distribution, and the 
adaptation of the supply to the demand of the consumer, 
naturally fall to those who are best acquainted with nati\e 
wants Even in the Presidency towns, most of the retail shops 
are owned by natives 

The Vaisya, or trading caste of Manu, has now scarcel} Tradms; 
a separate existence , but its place is occupied by ofishoots 
and well-marked classes On the western coast the 
Parsis, by the boldness and extent of their operations, tread 
close upon the heels of the great English houses In 
the interior of the Bombay Presidency, business is mainly 
duided between two classes, the Baniyas of Gujarat and the 
Mdrwdrfs from Rdjputana Each of these profess a peculiar 
form of religion, the former being Vishnuites of the Vallabhd- 
chdrya sect, the latter Jains In the Deccan, their place is m 
taken by Lmgdyats from the south, who again follow' their j 
own form of Hinduism, which is a species of Siva-worship 
Throughout Mysore, and m the north of Madras, Lingdyats 
are also found, but along the eastern seaboard the predominating 
classes of traders are the castes named Chetties and Komatis 
Many of these trading castes still claim Vaisya descent 
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In Bengal, however, many of the upper classes of Siidras 
have de\oted themselves to \diolesale trade ^ although here 
also the Jam IMarwdrfs from Rdjputdna and the North-West 
occupy the front rank Their head quarters aie m Murshid^Md 
District, and Jam Mirwdns are found throughout the valley of 
the Brahmaputra, as far up as the unexplored frontier of China 
They penetrate ever} 'where among the wild tribes, and it is 
said that the nativ es of the Khasi Hills are the only hillmen 
who do their own business of bu\ing and selling In the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the traders are qenencally 
called Bani}as, and in the Punjab are found the Khatns 
(Kshittrnas), who have perhaps the best title of any to regard 
themselves as descendants of the original Vaisyas 

According to the general Census of 1872, the total number 
of persons throughout British India connected with commerce 
and trade was 3 224 000, or 5 2 per cent of the total 
adult males In 18S1, throughout British and Feudatory 
India, 3,232 T20 adult males were returned as engaged m 
commerce and trade or 3 87 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation engaged m some specific occupation 

Local Thf local iRADE of India IS conducted in the permanent 
1 KhV ^ of the great towms, at weekly markets m the rural 

villages, at annual gathenngs held for religious purposes, or by 
means of travelling brokers and agents 1 he cultivator him- 
self, who IS the chief producer and albo the chief customer, 
know a little of large cities, and evpect:^ the dealer to come 
to his own door Each village has at least one resident trader, 
who usually combines m his own person the functions of 
Theviragc money-lender, gram merchant, and cloth-selkr 1 he simple 
knaS of ^tiral economy is entircl) Imsed upon the dealings 

of this man, whom it is sometimes the fashion to decry as a 
usurer, but v^ho is often the one thrifty person among an 
improvident population. If his rate of interest is high, it is 
only proportionate to the risks of his business If he some- 
times makes a merciless use of hib legal position, the fault 
rests rather with the inflexible rules of our courts which enable 
him to push the cultivators to extremes not allowed under 
native rule Abolish the money-lender, and the general body 
of cultivators would have nothing to dc]iend upon but the 
harvest of the single year The money-lender deals chiefly m 
gram and in specie 

In those Districts where the staples of export are laigely 
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grown, the cultivators commonly sell their crops to travelling Travelling 
brokers, who re-sell to larger dealers, and so on until the 
commodities reach the hands of the agents of the great ship- 
ping houses The wholesale trade thus rests ultimately with a 
comparatively small number of persons, who have agencies, or 
rather corresponding firms, at the central marts 

Buying and selling, in their aspects most characteristic of Religious 
India, are to be seen not in the large cities, nor even at the 
weekly markets, but at the fairs which are held periodically at 
certain spots m most Districts Religion is always the original 
cause of these gatherings or melds, at some of which nothing 
IS done be}ond bathing in the river, or performing pious 
ceremonies But in the majority of cases, religion merel} 
supplies the opportunity for secular business Crowds of 
petty traders attend, bringing the medley of articles which can 
be packed into a pedlar’s wallet , and the neighbouring \illagers 
look forward to the occasion, to satit>fy alike their curiosity 
and their household wants. 

The impro\ement m means of communication, b> the con Increase of 
struction of railwajs and metalled roads, has directl) developed 
internal no less than foreign trade Taczlities for rapid 
carnage tend to equalize prices not only over large areas of 
country, but also over long periods of time As wheeled carts 
supersede pack bullocks, and as railroads supersede carts, the 
whole of India will gradually become one country for the 
purposes of food suppiv It is by this means alone that a 
guarantee can be provided against the ravages of famine 
The vicissitudes of a tropical climate will always cause local The chief 
failures of the harvest, whether b> drought or b} flood, which 
science indeed ma> learn to foresee, but which no practicable famine 
schemes of irrigation or embankment can altogether avert 
But India, as a whole, has never )et been unable in anj single 
year to }ield sufficient food for her population The real 
problem of famine is a problem of distribution 

In former times, the inhabitants of one District might be How trade 
penshing of starvation, while plenty reigned in a District 
but loo miles distant In 1866, the people of Orissa were 
decimated, not so much by drought or by inundation, as by the 
impossibility of transport In 1877, the distress m Madras 
was alleviated by the importation of nearly one million tons 
of gram, all of which was earned inland b} two lines of rail 
in twelve months Supplies were drawn, not only from the 
seaboard of Bengal and Burma, but from the most remote 
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Provinces In the >ear 1877-78, the Central ProMnees 
exported gram to the amount of more than 300,000 tons, 
and the Punjab to the amount of 400,000 tons, all of uhich 
Merc convened south by rail Trade hdb never known such a 
stimulus as was afforded on this occasion, when the carr)ing 
]>ower proved barel) equal to the strain If the famine had 
happened before the opening of the railwa}, it would have 
resulted in a loss of life without parallel even m the annals of 
India. 

But the utility of local trade is not to be judged of only at 
such a crisis In normal seasons, it lends alike to regulate 
prices and to promote a higher standard of comfort Within 
the last twentv-five vtars, the cultivators have learnt for the 
first time the real Mine of their jiroducc In the old da)S, 
luMe was grown bevond jjrain crojis for the 5 ears food Ihe 
slightest failure meant local distre^^s , while a bumper harvest 
so depreciated the value of gnin chat part of the crops was 
often left unreaped to rot in the fields In 17S0 and 17S1, a 
^u'jpension of revenue had to be grmted to the District of 
^vihet, because the harvest was so bountiful that it would not 
])a\ the ca^t of carnage to market, and conscijuently the 
firmcrs had no means of obt lining mone> Lvtn so late as 
1673 the Collector of Rangpur rcpoited tint ‘ the >icld of ncc 
was corsidercd too good b\ the nnafs, as prices were tliercby 
kepi dow n ' 1 he extended cultiv ition of siiples for export, 

such as cotton jute, and oil seeds together with the substitu- 
t on of more valuable crops for the inferior grams, is now 
modU)mg the entire s\slem of Indian agncultuie I and is not 
being withdrawn from food cro[>s to an\ appreciable extent, 
but the is ever) where learnini^ to cultivate high jinced 

sab'jidiarv crojis which will helj> to pav his rent 

It Is impossible to express m figiues the jirecise extent of 
the internal trade of Jndix But tlie following stitisticswiU 
serve in some measure to show both Us recent development 
and Its actual amount 'J hcv arc based upon the registration 
returns which were collected in certain Provinces Owing to 
changes m the s)stem of registration, it is not safe to institute 
general comjjanson between different years Inter-provmcial 
trade statistics are now chiefly confined to railway returns and 
tne traffic passing through certain registration centres 

In 1 863-^64, the external trade of the Central Provinces, 
both cxjjort and imj^ort, was estimated to amount to 102,000 
tons, valued at ;43,909,ooo By 1868-69, after the opening 
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of the Jabalpur Railway, it had increased to 209,000 tons, 
valued at ;j£'6,795,ooo In 1877-78, the year of the famine m 
Southern India, the corresponding figures were 635,000 tons, 
-£9 j373>ooo, showing an increase m 14 years of more 
than six-fold in quantity, and considerably more than two-fold 
in value Ihe comparatively small increase in value is partly 
to be attributed to the exclusion of opium, which merely passes 
through in transit from Mdlwd In 1882-83, the total 
external trade of the Central Provinces, imports and exports, 
as represented by the railway-borne traffic to stations outside 
the Chief Commissionership, and the registered trade with 
adjoining Native States, was returned at over 650,000 tons, 
valued at ;^8, 45 1,047 

In 1874— 7 5, the total external trade of the Punjab amounted Punjab 
to about 600,000 tons, valued (but probably overvalued) at 
about ^16,000,000 By 1877-78 it had increased to nearly 
900,000 tons, valued at ;^i7,Soo,ooo In 1882-83, the ex- 
ternal trade of the Punjab trans-frontier, railway borne, and 
boat traffic, was returned at nearly three-quarters of a million 
tons, of the value of 13^ millions These figures show a 
decrease in 1SS2-83, as compared with 1877-78 of more than 
one-sixth both in weight and value The high figures of 
1877-78 are, however, accounted for by the famines in Kash- 
mir and South India, in consequence of which there were 
abnormally large exports of wheat and other grams from the 
Punjab in both diiections 

The total trade of Behar in 1877-78 was valued at Bt^har 
;£‘i6,ooo,ooo In 1882-83, registered figures show that 
the East Indian Railway carried a total merchandise valued 
at over ^19,000,000, to and from the ‘Behar block’ But 
perhaps the significance of such enormous totals will become 
jilainer if we take the case of a single mart, Patna, which may 
claim to be considered one of the most important centres of 
inland traffic in the world Favourablv situated on the Ganges, 
near the confluence of the Son (Soane) and the Gogra, where 
the principal trade route branches off to Nepdl, it has become 
a great changing station for the transfer of goods from river to 
rail 

In 1876-77, the imports and exports of Patna city (ex-iradeof 
eluding the Government monopoly of opium, and probably ^atna, 
omitting a good deal besides) were officially registered to a 
value of millions sterling Many articles are included 
twice over as exported and imported, but the imports alone 
amounted to more than 4 millions Among the principal 
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Items on one side or the other may be mentioned — 
European piece-goods^ ;^t, 2 17,000, indigo, ^^789, 000, oil 
seeds, ;;^557,ooo, salt, ;£‘389,ooo , sugar, 2 7 4, 000 , food 
grams, ^^258, 000, hides, ^^185, 000, saltpetre, ;^is6,ooo 
In 1882-83, the East Indian Railway returns alone show a 
total import and export trade for Patni (excluding opium) 
amounting to over 5J millions sterling, nearl} 2], millions 
being imports and o\er 2f millions exports As regards the 
river and road trade of Patni citv, no recent statistics art 
a\ailable, as registration has there been abandoned for some 
vears past 

Another example of the growth of local trade is exhibited 
at Dongargaon, as described in \\\^ Repoit on the Tiade and 
Resonnes of the Central Proi^nces - -'x model of what such a 
report should be Dongargaon now forms the principal 
market for gram on the fertile plateau of C hhatisgarh, 
which is perhaps destined to become 1 regular source of 
wheat supph to England Thirt} %cars ago, it was a petty 
hamlet of about 20 houses, buried in wild jungle, and onl\ 
distinguished from the neighbouring villages b\ a weekb 
ba'^dr held on Sundav In 1862, the enterprising agent of 
a Xasrpur finn of name merchants settled here, and began 
to make purchases of gram 1 he number of houses has now 
risen to about 2000, of which the majorlt^ ire tiled Dongar 
gdon had i resident population m 1881 of 554^ In the busy 
season, the concourse daily jire^ent in the hazar is estimated 
at 100000, with 13,000 carts and 40,000 bullocks and 
buffaloes Buvers come from as far west as Bomba\, while 
the gram of all the adjoining Districts is brought here for 
sale 

A third example of the varying methuds of Indian trade 
may be found in the annual fair held at Kangoh m Purnnh 
This fair dates from the beginning of the present reiitury 
although Us sue has changed from Mine to tune It lasts for 
about ten days in the month of Februaty During that season 
a little town of shops, constructed of bamlioos and mitung, 
rises on the sands plain that stretches between the village and 
the bank of the Ganges 1 he business is entireh of a retail 
character, the local staples of grain, jute, and tobatco being 
conspicuoudy absent Put every article of necessity or luxury 
for a native household is to be bought Cloth of all kinds, 
from thick English woollens to fine Dacca muslins , iron- 
mongery and furniture from Monghyr, boots, shawls, silks, 
and brocades from the cities of the North-West , hand-mills, 
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curry stones, and lac ornaments from the hills of Chutia 
Ndgpur, knives, yaks’ tails, pomes, musk, and other drugs, 
brought down by the Nepdlis, miscellaneous ware from 
England, such as umbrellas, matches, soap, paper, candles, 
buttons, etc, — all find a ready sale In 1876, the attend- 
ance was estimated at 40,000, and in 1881 at 30,000 persons , 
and the fees upon shops levied by the landowner realized 
;^iSo Such fairs are always protected by a special body of 
liolice, and the European official in charge of the District or 
bub division is usually present 
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CHAPTER XX 

\RTS AND MANLr\CllR]<5 

I\Di\ Inl^ be truh de^^cnbed is an agricultuial rather than 
a niinufactunng countrj, }et it must not be mfened that 
she IS de^iUtute of the arts of civilised life She has no 
s\Mrming hi\c& of indu>tr) to compare with the factor) 
centres of 1 ancashire ^ nor anv large mining population 
But m all manufactures requiring manual deMcnt) and 
arti-stic taste, India mav challenge comparison with l^^urope 
in the last centur) , in man) of them, with England at the 
pres^^nt dav The nval kingdoms into which the countr) 
was former!) divided gave birth to numerous arts of lu\ur) 
"^^hen the first European traders reached the coast of India 
in the i6th cciiturv the) found a civihsation both among 
'Moois^ and Hicntoos^ at least as highlv ad\anccd as their 
own In arcniueture, in fabrics of cotton and ^ilk, in gold- 
smiths work and jewclkr), the people of Indu were then 
unsurpassed 

But while the I a^t has stood still, as regards unnufac 
tures on a great scale, the has advanced h) gigantic 

Strides without a parallel in the histor) ol human progres'^ 
On the one hand, the downfall of the native courts de]»nvcd 
the '‘killed workman of his chief market, while on the 
other, the Fnghd capital^t has enlisted m his strvici, foites 
of nature again^jt vthich the village artisans in vain tr) 
to compete Ihe tide of circumsiance has compelled the 
Indian weaver to exchange hjs loom for the plough, and lias 
crushed many of the minor handu lafte 

Some conbolation can l)e found in the establishment, within 
the past few )car», of mills fitted out b) English capital with 
l-nghsh niacbiner) A living portion of our own industnil 
aciivit) has been transplanted to Indian soil Mamhesttr is 
growing up in miniature at Bombay, and Dundee at Calcutta 
jhe time niay)et come when India shall again clothe her 
peopk with her own cotton , she ahead) supplies sacks from 
her jutc for the commerce of the world 
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Historically the most interesting, and still the most im- Native 
portant m the aggregate, of all Indian mdustnes are the 
simple crafts in every rural hamlet The weaver, the potter, 
the blacksmith, the brazier, the oil-presser, are members of a village 
community, as well as inheritors of a family occupation On 
the one hand, they have a secure market for their w ares , and 
on the other, their employers have a guarantee that their trades 
shall be well learned The stage of civilisation below these 
village industries is represented by the hill tribes, where the 
weaving of clothes is done by the women of the family An 
advanced stage ma) be found in those villages or towns which 
possess a little colony of weavers or braziers noted for some 
special it} Yet one degree higher is the case of local arts 
of luxury, such as ivory-carving or the making of gold lace 

Another form of native industry owes its origin to European 
interference Man} a village in Bengal and on the Coromandel Fortified 
coast still shows traces of the time when the East Indian 
pany and its European rivals gathered large settlements ofments 
weavers round their little forts, and thus formed the only 
industrial towns that ever existed m India But when the 
Companv gave up Us private trade in 1813 and 1834, 
such centres of industrv rapidl} declined, and the once 
ctlcbniv^d muslms of India have been driven out of the 
market b> Manche'iter goods 

Cotton weaving is a very ancient industr} of India. In Cotton- 
England it dates back onl} a couple of centuries Wool and 
linen were England’s historical staples, but m India cotton- 
weivmg was prictised before the time of the Mahahhdrata 
Iho (jreek name for cotton fibrics, sindon is etv mologicall} 
the same as that of India, or Smd while m liter da}s, Calicut 
on the [Malabar coast has given us ‘calico ’ Cotton cloth his 
alwivs been the single material of Indnn clothing for both 
men and women, except in Assam and Burma, where silk is 
]>n.ferrLd, peihaps as a survival of an extinct trade with China 
'1 he author of the Panphn^ our earliest authont} on the trade 
of India, enumerates a great variet} of cotton fabrics 'imong 
her c\j)orts Marco Polo, the fust Chiistian traveller, dilates 
on the ‘cotton and buckram’ of Caniba> When European 
adventurers found out the way to India, cotton and silk alvva}s 
formed part of the rich cargoes the} brought home 

Ihe English appear to have been specially careful to fix 
their earliest settlepaents amid weaving populations — at Surat, 
at Caluut, at Masiihpatam, at Hugli In delicacy of texture, 
in ]>unt\ and fastness of colour, in grace of design, Indian 
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Causes of cottons may still hold their own against the world But in 
It* decline the matter of cheapness, the> have been unable to fece the 
competition of Manchester Many circumstances conspired 
to injure the Indian industry In the last century, England 
excluded Indian cotton fabrics, not by fiscal duties, but by 
absolute prohibition A change of fashion in the West 
Indies on the abolition of sKver}, took away the best 
customer left to India Ihen came cheapness of production 
in Lancashire due to improvements in machinery Lastly, 
the high price of raw cotton during the American War, how- 
ever beneficial to the cultivators, fairl} broke down the local 
weaving trade m the cotton growing tracts Above all, the 
necessiC) under which England lies to expoit something to 
India to P'1) for her multifarious imports, has perni'inently given 
an artiticnl character of inflation to this branch of business 
Despite all these considerations, hand loom weaving still 
holds Its own with varjing success m different parts of the 
countr) Regarded as a trade, it has become un remunerative 
Little IS made for export, and the finer fabrics generally are dying 
out. The far-famed muslins of Dacca and of \rni are now well- 
niqh lost specialities But as a village mdustr), weaving is still 
carried on ever) where, though it cannot be said to flourish 
If Manchester jiiecc-goods are cheaper, native piece goods are 
•supplies universall) recognised as more durable Comparative statistics 
^ avaiiabk , but it ma) be roughlv estimated that 

consumpt about three-fifths of the cotton cloth used is woven in the 
countr) from native thread or from imported twist 
Cotton- In 1870, the Madras Board of Revenue published a valu- 
report on hand loom weaving, from which the following 
1S70, figures are taken Ihe total number of looms at work in 
that Prcsidencv, with Us then }>opulation of 31 millions, was 
returned at 279,220, of which 220,015 '^ere in villages and 
59,205 in towns, showing a considerable increase ujjon the 
corresponding number m 1861, when the mohartarfa^ or 
assessed tax upon looms, was abolished 1 he total estimated 
consumption of twist m 1870 was 31,422,712 lbs, being at the 
rate of 112 lbs. per loom Of this amount, about one third 
was imported twist, and the remainder countr) made The 
total value of the cotton goods woven v\as returned in 1870 
at 3^ millions sterling, or ^12, 10s. per loom, but this was 
believed to be much under the truth 
The export of country-ma<le cotton cloth from Madras m the 
same year, 1870, was about ;£2 20,000 By 1882-83, the export 
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In the Central Provinces, where hand-loom weaving stilbn Central 
flourishes, and where the statistics are more trustworthy than 
in some other parts of India, the number of looms m 1877-78 
was returned at 87,588, employing 145,896 weavers, with an 
annual out-turn valued at j£S2S,ooo In 1882-83, there were 
in the Central Provinces three large cotton mills at work, besides 
143,801 looms, giving emplo}ment to 164,273 workmen, with 
an out-turn valued at;^858,2i9 In 1878-79, the export of 
Indian piece goods from the Central Provinces was valued at 
£162,642 In 1882-83, It was valued at ;£'i 47>773 

As regards Bengal, hand loom weaving is generally on the m Bengal , 
decline The average consumption of piece-goods throughout 
the Province is estimated at about 5s per head, and the 
returns of registered trade show that European piece goods are 
distributed from Calcutta at the rate of about 2s 56 per head 
In jMidnapur, Nadija, and Eardwan, the native weavers still 
hold their own, as appears from the large imports of European 
twist, but in the eastern Districts, which have to balance 
their large exports of jute, rice, and oil seeds, the imports of 
European cloth rise to 2s 7d per head 

No part of India has more cruelly felt the English com- in Bom 
petition than Bomba^ But m Bomba>, the introduction of^aj 
steam machinery is already begmning to restore the work to 
native hands Iwist from the Bombay mills is now generally 
used by the hand-loom weavers of the Presidency, and is 
largely exported to China But it is in the finer fabrics 
produced for export that the Bombay Districts have suffered 
most Taking Surat alone, the export bv sea of piece goods 
at the beginning of the century ssas valued at ^360,000 a 
year By 1845, the Mlue had dropped to ;£67,ooo, rising 
again tO;^i34,ooo m 1859 > but in 1874, it was only £63^2 

It IS impossible to enumerate the many' special fabrics which Special 
arc still produced in various parts of the country First 
among these are the far-famed muslins of Dacca, w hich can 
still be obtained to order, although the quality is far inferior muslms 
to what It was when Dacca was the capital of a luxurious 
Muhammadan court Most of the weavers are Hindus, and 
the high development which their industry has reached may 
be judged from the fact that they employ no fewer than 126 
distinct implements The finest muslins are woien plain, but 
uatterns of coloured silk are afterwards embroidered on them 
by a separate class of workmen (For the decay of the Dacca 
manufactures, and the transfer of the weaving communities to 
agricultural ctaylo]mmts^ see aruck Dtca m TJu Jw/cm/ 
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Gazetteer of India') Fine mnshn is woven in small quantities 
at Sarail m the adjoining District of lipperah , and Sdntipur, 
in Nadna, still retains its reputation for delicate fabrics But 
with these exception:^ cottoivw ea\ ing in Bt.ngal produces onlj 
coarse articles for common use 

In Madras the fine fabrics maintain their ground better, 
although the trade is nowhere flourishing Among those 
deserv ng mention are the mushns of ^rni, the cloth woven by 
tlie Xairs on the Malabar coast, the chint/es of Ma'^ulipatam, 
the pill jam or "120-ihitad' cloth of Vizngapatam, and the blue 
sala?jipms of Xellore At Bingalore, the descendants of the 
old court we Ivors still manufacture a peculiar kind of cloth, 
printed in red and black with inv thological designs In the 
Bombax Prcsidenc}, Ahmadahid Sitrat, and Broach are the 
chief centre^ of the manufuture printed sdns^ fur which 
Gujirat la cciebrnul wh^ePooni ^ eola, \ i^k and Dhanvilr 
produce the fab»-cs dved in the thread which aie much worn 
bv the Maii^thd races ^ilk is oitcn combined with cotton on 
the looms, anci the more expen'>i\c aiMcks arc finished off with 
a border of silk or lace C hand i and H<»'.lnngibad arc 
the lirjfest w cavil <s town*^ in the Central Proviiu c-* 

Si iv vtivn^ IS al‘^0 a common indu^trv cverv where silk 
faorcb or at leist an adnuxturc of silk with cotton, bein^ 
unncT'^alh aflcctcd a^ a mark of weaHh Ihioiighout BntisI 
Burm t an 1 iko in Assam si’k u the common material of 
clownng U'-L I w ven b\ the women of the hou'ich »ld In 
BanTiJ, the bulk of the sdk is imfunui from ( him t^cncrill) 
m a nw stutt. but in As^am U is obtained fre;m two or three 
vane ls of worn s, which aic gcn« rallv ltd 01 jungle trees, and 
mav be rccarded a*, scmi doirusiu at< d BuumI is the onh 
pare of India where scncuhuie or the rv ann^ ol tlu silkwoim 
\ rop^r on inulr^crrv can be sai<l to flonush I u gre it< r ]»irt 
of ilu silk IS wound m I uropean ill i ure tud expoilcd m tnc 
raw sfrlc to Luropc ! he native suj pU is eitlicr ln< dh con 
nimcd, or sent up the Canges to the gre it r ities of flu Xorth- 
We*l V < onsidei ible <juantitv of riw Mlk, esptually for 
Bombay consumption, is imported fiom ( hina Tasar silk, 
from the < ocoons of semi domestu vied worms, vloes not < on 
tribute much to the supph ( I iJe ante, pp ^ i f‘-5 14 ) 

As compart d wuh < otton-weavmg, the sflk fdirus form a 
town rather than a village imlusttv Sdk fibnc^ are of two 
kindh— Cj those computed of puu silk, and (2) those with a 
<otlon warp crossed by a woof of silk Both kinds arc often 
embroidered with gold and silver '! he mixed faluKS arc 
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known as mashru or sufi^ the latter word meaning ‘permitted/ 
because the strict reremonial law will not allow Muhammadans 
to wear clothing of pure silk They are extensively woven in 
the Punjab and Sind, at Agra, at Haidarabad m the Deccan, 
and at lanjore and Tnchinopoli in Madras Pure silk fabncs 
are cither of simple texture, 01 highly ornamented in the form 
pf kinkhab^ or brocades The latter are a speciality of Benares, Brocades 
Murshidabad, Ahmadab^d, and Tnchinopoli Their gorgeous 
hues and texture may be inferred from the following names — 

Shikar gah^ ‘ hunting ground,' chand-tara^ ‘moon and stars/ 
jiiazchar^ ‘ripples of silver/ murgala^ ‘peacock's neck' 

Printed silks are woven at Surat for the wear of Pdrsi and 
Gujarathi women 

Quite recentl), mills with steam machinery have been estab- Steam silk 
lished at Bomba^, which weave silk labrics for the Burmese 
market, chiefly iamains^ and patsoes The silk manu- 

factures exported from India consist almost entirely of the 
handkerchief* known as bandannas and corahs^ with a small 
jiroportion of tasar fabrics The trade, after a temporary 
period of depression, appears now to be increasing In 
1875-76, silk manufactures to the extent of 2,468,052 jards, 

\alucd at ^^238 000, Were exported from India In 1877-78, 
the e\])Oit of manufactured silk had decreased to 1,481,256 
jard'*, \'ilued at ^^147 000 B) 1878-79, the value of the 
trade had risen to ^ b) 18S0-81, to , and 

b} 1882-83, to ;^3 o6,928 

Lmbroidcr} Ins already been referred to in the two pre Embioi 
ceding jiarngraphs Ihe groundwork maybe either silk, 
cotton, wool, or leather The oinament is wo\en m the loom, 
or bcwn on afterwards with the nccdle The well-known choga^ 
which Ins recently come into popular use in England for 
cliLssing guw ns, is made of pain or camel s hair, embroidered C'xmers 
in Kashmir, the Punjab, and Smd The still better known 
and more m 1 liable Kashmir shawl, made either in Kashmir K-ishmir 
Itself or at Ludhiana, and a few other towns of the Punjab, is ^ ^ 

composed of pa^/ mtna^ or the soft wool of the so-called shawl- 
goat, which Is a natue of the Himala}an plateaux Muslin 
Ts tnibruiderod with silk and gold thread at Dacca, Patna, and 
Delhi bind and Cutch (Kachchh) hav e special embroideries of 
tolourt (1 silk and gold Leatlier work is embroidered m Gujarat 
((,u/crat) In some of the historical capitals of the Deccan, such 
as Oulbirgah and Aurang'ibdd, vehet {makhmal) is gorgeously \ eh a 
embroidered with gold, to make canopies, umbrellas, and 
housings foi elephants and horses, for use on State occasions 
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Not only the goldsmith, but also the jeweller lends his aid 
A jewelled to Indian embroidery A chadar^ or shawl made by order of a 
shawl Giekwar of Baroda, is thus described by Sir G Birdwood 

‘ It was composed entirely of inwrought pearls and precious 
stones, disposed in an arabesque fashion, and is said to have 
cost a kror of rupees (say i millioxi sterling) Although the 
richest stones were worked m it, the effect was most har- 
monious When spread out in the sun, it seemed suffused 
with an iridescent bloom, as grateful to the eye as were the 
exquisite forms of its arabesques ’ 

Carpets Carpets and rugs may be classified into those made of 
an rags, those made of wool The former, called satranjis 

of cotton , and dans^ are made chiefly in Bengal and Northern India, 
and appear to be an indigenous industry They axe usually 
white, striped with blue, red, or chocolate, and sometimes 
ornamented with squares and diamonds Ihe woollen or 
of wool pile carpets, known as lalin and kahcha^ are those which 
ha\e recent!) attained so much popularity m England, by 
reason of the low price at which the out-turn of the jail 
manufactories can be placed on the market 

The pile carpet is indigenous to Ptrsia and Turkist-in, 
where the best are still made The art came into India with 
the Muhammadans 'The foundation for the carpet is a 
waq) of strong cotton or hempen threads , and the peculiarity 
Processor of the process consists in dexterously tvMSting short lengths 
coloured wool into each of the thread', of tlie warp, so 
that the two ends of the twist of wool stick out m front 
The projecting ends are then clipped to a uniform level, 
and the lines of work arc compacted together by sinking 
them with a blunt msi'*utncnt ' (Birdwood) The hi'>toncal 
*^eUsof Indian seats of the industry arc Ka'^hmir, the Punjab, and 
Sind, Agra, Mirzapur, Jabalpur, Warangal in the lVr< an, 
** Malabar and Masulipatara \t!\ct rarpets arc also made at 
Benares and Murshidibdd, and silk pile carpets at lanjore 
and Salem 

Warangal At the Ixmdon Exhibition of 1851, the finest Indian rugs 
came from arangal, the an< icnt < ajiital of llic Andhra dj nast) , 
about 80 east of Haidarabad Jhcir characienstic 
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feature was the exceedingly numerous count of the stitches, 
about 13,000 to the sfjuare foot * Ihcy were also perfectly 
harmonious m colour, and the only cxanijilcs in which silk was 
used with an entirely satisfactory effect' (BirdwcKKi) ITie 
price was not less than £10 x>cr square )ard I he common 
rugs, produced m enormous quantities from the jails at l^horci 
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Jabalpur, Mirzapur, Benares, and Bangalore, sell in England 
at 7 s 6d each 

Gold and silver, and jewels, both from their colour and their Gold 
intrinsic value, have always been the favourite material 
Oriental ornament Even the hill tribes of Central India and jewellery 
the Himalayas show skill in hammering silver into brooches, 
armlets, and necklets Imitation of knotted grass and of Hill work 
leaves seems to be the origin of the simplest and most 
common form of gold ornament, the early specimens consist- 
ing of thick gold wire twisted into bracelets, etc A second 
archaic type of decoration is to be found in the chopped gold 
jewellery of Gujarit (Guzerit) This is made of gold lumps, 
either solid or hollow, in the form of cubes and octahedrons, Cube 
strung together on red silk Of artistic jeweller’s work, the 
best kno’wn examples are those from Tnchinopoli, Cuttack, 
and Kashmir 

Throughout Southern India, the favourite design is that 
known as stadr/n, m which the ornamentation consists of figures 
of Hindu gods in high relief, either beaten out from the sur- 
face or fixed on to it by solder or screws The Tnchinopoli Tnchmo 
work proptr, which has been to some extent corrupted to suit 
English taste, includes also chains of rose gold, and bracelets 
of the flexible serpent pattern The silver filigree work of 
Cuttack, identical m character with that of ancient Greece Cuttack 
and of Malta at the present daj, is generally done bybojs, 
whose sensitn e fingers and keen sight enable them to put the 
fine siUer threads together with the necessary rapidity and 
accuric} I he goldsmith’s work of Kashmir is of the kind Kashmir 
known as ‘ parcel gilt,’ and is further distinguished bj the 
rudd\ i clour of the gold used ' Its air> shapes and exquisite 
tracer}, gra\en through the gilding to the dead white siher 
below, softening the lustre of the gold to a pearly radiance, 
gi\e a mo'it charming effect to this refined and graceful work’ 
(Ihrdwood) The hammered tepou^se siher work of Cutch Cutch 
( Kachchh), although now entirely naturalized, is said to be of 
Dutch origin Similar work done at Lucknow and Dacca. 

The goldsmith's art contribute^ higel) to embroidery, as has 
alread} been mentioned Gold and siher thread is made by 
being drawn out under the application of heat The operation 
is performed with such nicety, that i rupee’s worth of silver 
Will make a thread nearly Soo cards long Before being used 
m the loom, this metallic thread is generally twisted with silk 
Eor the manufacture of cloth of gold {sonan) or cloth of silver 
{ruftri)^ the wire is beaten flat, so as to form the warp to a 
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woof of thin silk or cotton A third kind of metallic orna- 
mentation IS practised at Jaipur in Rajputana and Haidarabad 
m the Deccan, b) printing muslins ^\lth patterns of gold and 
silver leaf 

Precious stones are lavishly used by Indian jeuellers, v^ho 
care less for their purity and commercial ^alue than for the 
general effect produced by a blaze of splendour *■ But 
nothing can exceed the skill, artistic feeling, and effectiveness 
with which gems are used in India both m jewellery proper 
and m the jewelled decoration of arms and jade’ (Birdwood) 
The general character may be learned from the follow mg desenp- 
tion of a hair-comb m the Prince of Wales’ collection, made at 
Jaipur ‘The setting is of emerald and ruby Jaipur enamel on 
gold, surmounted by a curved row of large pearls, all on a 
level, each tipped with a green glass bead Below is a row of 
small brilliants, set among the elegantly designed green and 
red enamelled gold leaves which support the pearls Then a 
row of small pearls, with an enamelled scroll-work set with 
brilliants between it and a third row of pearls, below which 
comes a continuous row of minute brilliants forming the lower 
edge of the comb, just above the gold prongs ’ 

Ihe chief dut} of the Milage smith is of course, to make 
the agricultural implements for his fellow villagers But m 
man} towns in India, chief!} the sites of former capitals, iron- 
work still attains a higli degree of artistic excellence Tlie 
manufacture of arms, whether for offence or defence, must 
alvva}S be an honourable industr) , and m India it attained a 
high pitch of excellence, which is not }et forgotten Ihe 
magnetic iron-ore, found commonl} m the form of sand, 
} lelds a charcoal steel which is not sur];)assed by any in the 
world The blade of the Indian or sword is sometimes 

marvellousl} watered, and engraved with date and name, 
sometimes sculptured in half relief with hunting scenes , some- 
times shaped along the edge with teeth or notches like a saw 
Matchlocks and other fire-arms arc made at several towns m 
the Punjab and Sind, at Mongh}r m Bengal, and at Viziand- 
garam m Madras 

Cham armour, fine as lacework, and said to be of Persian 
derivation, is still manufactured in Kashmir, Rdjpiitiua, and 
Cutch (Kachchh) Alimadnagar m Bombay is famous for its 
spear heads Both fire-arms and swords arc often damascened 
in gold, and covered with precious stones In fact, the charac- 
teristic of Indian arms, as opposed to those of other Oriental 
countries, is the elaborate goldwork hammered or cut upon 



them, and the unsparing use of gems 'Damascening on 
and steel, known as knft^ is chieS^y practised in Kashmir, and 
at Gujrit and Sidlkot m the Punjab The process consists 
of encrusting gold upon the surface of the harder metal 
Damascening m silver, v^hich is chiefl} done upon bron/^, is 
known as hidari work, from the ruined cajiital of Bidar in the 
Niz^m^s Dominions, where it is still chieflj earned on 

1 he village brazier, like the village smith, manufactures the Brass ant 
necessary vessels for domestic use Chief among these vessels 
IS the loid, or globular bowl, universally used in ceremonial 
ablutions The form of the lotd^ and even the style of orna- The iotd 
mentation, has been handed down unaltered from the earliest 
times A lota now in the India Museum, which was disinterred 
from a Buddhist cell in Kulu, and must be at least fifteen 
centuries old, represents Prince Siddhartha going on a high 
procession Benares enjojs the first reputation in northern Bemres 
India for work m brass and copper, producing not only 
\essels for domestic and ceremonial use, but also images and 
religious emblems In the south, ^Madura and Tanjore have a 
similar fame, and in the west, Ahmadabd.d, Poona, and Ndsik 
At Bombaj itself, large quantities of imported copper are 
wrought up by natiae braziers 

The tempk bells of India are well known for the depth and 
punt> of their note In man} localities the braziers have a 
j>pecialit}, either for a peculiar alloy or for a particular process 
of ornamentation Silver is sometimes mixed with the brass, 
and in rarer cases gold Bida^i work, or the damascening of Btdart 
silver upon bronze, has already been alluded to In this case, 
the metal ground is said to be an amalgam of copper, lead, 
and tin, made black b) dipping m a solution of sal ammoniac, 
saltpetie, salt, and blue vitriol At ^loradabad, in the North- 
Western Provinces, and at Bhilwara in Udaipur State, Rdj- 
putdna, tin is soldered upon the brass, and incised through m 
floriated patterns, which arc marked h\ filling in the ground 
witli a black composition of he At Purniah m Bengal, a 
variety of bidaii ware is made of zinc and copper, damascened 
with silver, the processes of which are described at length m 
Hunter’s Staiistual Aaount of Bengal'^ The brass or rather 
belkmetal ware of Murshidtbad, known as k/idgtai, has more 
than a local reputation, owing to the laige admixture of silver 

The demand for cnonnous quantities of brass work at the Detenora- 
lowest price for the London market, is rapull} deteriorating 
both the designs and the workmanship of the Benares articles i^ork 
i Vol XV pp 355 357 
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The native braziers are almost compelled to degrade their in- 
dustry, when the} find that the most vulgar patterns, deeplv 
but hastily carved, command a ready sale, while their old 
faithful vork can scarcely find an English customer, at the 
price necessary for production 

Next to the loom of the weaver, the potter’s wheel is the 
characteristic emblem of an ancient civilisation From time 
immemorial, the potter has formed an essential member of 
the Hindu village communit} Pottery is made in almost 
every Milage, from the small vessels required in cooking to 
the large jars for storing gram, and the earthenware floats used 
to ferry persons across a swollen stream But although the 
indubtr} is universal, it has in few Provinces risen to the 
dignit} of a fine art Perfection has been reached neither 
in the substance, as in the porcelain of China, nor m the 
ornamentation, as in ancient Greece The clay in many 
places works up well, but the product remains mere earthen- 
ware, and rarel} receives a high finish 

In Smd and the Southern Punjab the potter’s craft has 
risen to a high art, and here the industry is said to have 
been introduced by the Muhammadans Sind pottery is of 
two kinds, encaustic tiles and vessels for domestic use In 
both classes the colours are the same — turquoise blue, copper 
green, dark purple or golden brown, under an exquisitely 
tran'^parent glaze The usual ornament is a conventional 
flower pattern sometimes pricked in from paper, but often 
painted with much freedom and grace The tiles, evidently 
of the same origin as those of Persia and I urkev , are chiefly 
found m the ruined mosques and tombs of the old Musalmdn 
dv nasties, but the Sind industry still survives at the little 
towns of Saidpur and Bubri, and at Haidarabad, Kardchi, 
latta, and Hala 

Glazed tiles and pottery are also manufactured at Ijihore 
and Mdltan in the Punjab Efforts have been made by the 
Bombay School of Art to foster this indigenous industry, 
but, as m other cases of European patronage, the Indian 
arti<?an loses lus originality when set to copying alien models 
Something, however, has been done m the right direction by 
re]>roducing the old designs from the cave temples of Ajanta 
and KarJf, in the potteiy made at the Bombay School of Art 
] he Madura pottery also deserves mention, from the elegance 
of Its form and the richness of its colour 

'Phe earliest Indian sculptures are found in the monasteries, 
to/es, and * rails ’ of ancient Buddhism The best specimens 
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disclose the still fresh impulse deri\ed from Greek or Roman 
artists — that impulse which has been historically treated in 
previous chapters, pp 112 and 170-17 2 With the revival of 
Brahmanism, Indian sculpture degenerated Modern Hindu 
statuary possesses a religious rather than an sesthetic interest ^ 

But exquisite flat carving, and perforated arabesque windows 
or screens m hard sandstone and marble, are still produced at 
Agra and Jaipur » 

In the cities of Gujarat (Guzerdt), and m other parts of Wood 
India where the houses are built of wood, their fronts are 
ornamented with elaborate carving The favourite materials 
are black»wood (Dalbergia latifolia), sandal-wood, and jack- 
wood The supply of sandal-wood comes from the forests of 
the Western Ghats m Kanara and Mysore, but some of the 
finest carving in it is done at Surat and Ahmaddbad Examples 
of 1 7th century Indian carving indicate that the art received 
a powerful impulse from the Dutch along the Bombay coast 
But Indian wood carving is an art of very great antiquity 
The early stone architecture of the Buddhists is evidently 
based, both in regard to structure and ornaments, on pre 
existing wooden forms Some of the patterns of modern 
Indian wood carving are preserved from that earlier period m 
exquisite open carving in marble, or open lattice-work windows 
in hard stone The more durable material has survued, and 
now tells Its tale The Burmese are also celebrated for their 
luxuriant wood carving 

Akin to wood carving, is the inlaying of the articles known Inlajmg 
as * Bomba) boxes ’ This art is known to be of modern date, 
having been introduced from Shiraz in Persia towards the close 
of the last centurj It consists of binding together m geo- 
metrical patterns, strips of tin-wire, sandalwood, ebony, ivory, Ivoo 
and stag's horn At Vizagapatam in Madras, similar articles 
are made of ivory and stag’s horn, wnth scroll-work edged in 
to suit European taste At Mainpun, in the North-Western 
Provinces, w^ooden boxes are inlaid with brass wire Ihe 
chief seats of ivory carving are Amritsar, Benares, Murshid- 
abad, and Travancore, where any article can be obtained 
to order in ivory, from a full-sized palanquin to a ladj’s 
comb Human figures in claj, dressed to the life, are prm- CUy 
cipally made at Krishnagar in Bengal, at Lucknow, and at 
Pooaa 

^ For Indian architectuie, painting, and musicil instiuments, see anie^ 
chap iv 
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European The preparation of tea, coffee, and indigo have been already 
industries described in connection with agriculture It remains to give 
some account of those manufactures proper, conducted by 
steam inachiner}% and under European supervision, which 
have rapidly sprung up in certain parts of India during the 
past few years These comprise cotton, jute, silk, and wool, 
and beer, paper, leather, etc 

Cotton Ihe first mill for the manufacture of cotton ^arn and cloth 
^^4-79 machiner} worked by steam, was opened at Bombay in 
1S54 The enterprise has since expanded to vast dimensions 
In 1879, tbe total number of mills throughout India was 58^ 
\^ith about a million and a half spindles, and t^\elve thou- 
sand looms, giving cmplo)ment to upA\ards of 40,000 persons 
Iheirdis — men, ’women, and children Of this total, 30 mills, or 
more than half, were in the island of Bombay, which now 
India^ possesses a busy manufacturing quarter wuth tall chmine}- 
stalks, recalling the aspect of a Lancashire towm, 14 were m 
the cotton-growing Districts of Gujarat (Guzerit), also m the 
Bombay Presidency, 6 were in Calcutta and its neighbour- 
hood, 3 at Madras, 2 at Cawnpur m the North-Western 
Proi-’nces , i at Ndgpur in the Central Provinces , i at Indore, 
the capital of Holkar s Dominions , and i at Haidarabad, the 
lesidence of the Ni/am 

Cotton B> 1884, number of steam cotton mills for which returns 
Gove^^^ had been received b> Government had increased to 74, with 
ment 1,895,284 spindles, and 16,251 looms, giving emplo>ment to a 
returns of 61,836 men, women, and children Of these, 35 were 

in the town and island of Bombay, 21 were in other Districts 
of the Bomba) Presidenc), chiefl) Gujaiat, 6 m Bengal, in 
the suburbs or vicinit) of Calcutta , 5 in Madras, namely, 4 in 
Madras town, and i m Bellary District, 3 at Cawnpur m the 
Xorth-U estern Provinces, 2 in the Central Provinces, namely, 
at Nagpur and at Hinghanghat , and i each at Indore and 
Haidardbdd in the Deccan 

Cotton Private returns of the cotton industry show a somewhat 
mms,iS84 different result to that ciuoted above A carefull)"rompiled 
return! Statement gives the figures up to the 30th June 1884 as 
follows — On that date there were, in the town and island of 
Bomba) itself, 43 cotton mills, namely, 38 m work, and 5 
in course of construction, with a total paid up capital of 
^4580,430, the number of spindles was 1,251,726, and of 
looms (in 22 mills), 11,985^ giving employment to a daily 
average of 36,071 men, women, and children, quantity of 
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cotton consumed (in 36 mills) m twelve months, 1,218,490 
cwts Elsewhere in the Bombay Presidency there were 18 
mills, with a total paid-up capital for 17 mills of ;^943,7o6 
The number of spindles was 289,153, and of looms, in the 
only 12 mills which had them, 2314 Number of hands 
employed, 9293 , quantity of cotton consumed, 235,935 cwts 
There were thus, in June 1884, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 61 mills, either in active operation or in course 
of construction, with a total paid-up capital of ;;^5,452,i36, 
employing 45,364 hands, and consuming 1,454,475 cwts 
of cotton In the other Provinces of India there were 
20 mills, namely, 6 in Bengal, 3 m the North-Western 
Provinces, i m the Central Provinces, i at Haidarabdd, 
and 9 m Madras, of which 4 were under construction 
in June 1884 The total paid-up capital of these mills 
outside the Bombay Presidency was ;^i,4i4,95o, number 
of spindles, 79,176, and of looms, 1426 , number of hands 
employed daily, 17 472, quantity of cotton consumed during 
the year, 371,591 cwts Throughout India there were thus 81 
mills in June 1884, constructed at a cost of 867,086, with 
1,520,055 spindles, and 15,725 looms, consuming 1,826,016 
cwts of cotton during the pre\ious tw'elve months, and 
affording employment to a daily average of 62,836 men, 
women, and children 

The general character of the cotton industry and its progress Nagpur 
may be inferred from the following returns supplied bv the 
Fmpress Spinning and Weaving Mills Company at Nagpur, 
which in 1882 had 30,000 spindles and 450 looms at work, 
and employed a dailv average of 3137 hands Their con- 
sumption of raw cotton up to 1880 averaged 1,707,000 lbs 
a year, their outturn has averaged 1,040,000 lbs of yarn 
\alued at ;£45,358, and 627,700 lbs of cloth valued at 
;^3 o,66i In 1882, the consumption of raw cotton at these 
mills was 3,796,240 lbs , with an out-turn of 1,804,530 lbs of 
twist, and 1,494,945 lbs of manufactured cloth, of a total 
value of 59.386 

This rapid and widespread development sufficiently proves Sound 
that the new industry though still in its infancy, is being 
carried on under wholesome conditions, and meets a real factuie 
demand Checks have from time to time occurred at Bombay, 
caused partly by competition with European goods recklessly 
thrown upon the market regardless of profit, and partly by 
that mismanagement to which yoint-stock enterpnse is peculiarly 
exposed But with the revival of general commerce, the 
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Bombay mills ha\e alvi’'a)s again started upon a career of 
renewed actnit} 

Their advantages over the English manufacturer are manifest 
The crop of raw material and the market for the manufactured 
article are both at their very doors, thus saving a double freight 
Labour is cheap, abundant, docile, and not liable to strike A 
certain amount of prejudice exists m favour of their products, 
partly because of their freedom from adulteration, and partly 
from the patriotic pride naturally felt for a native industry 
Lastl), up to March 1882, they had the slight protection of a 
moderate customs duty of 5 per cent ad zalorem (imposed 
for fiscal purposes solel}) upon imported goods The cotton 
import duties were finally abolished, together with the general 
import duties upon all but a few excepted articles of mer- 
chandise, such as arms and ammunition, liquors, etc , by the 
Indian Tariff Act, xi of 1882 

On the other hand, they labour under not a few counterv aihng 
disad\antages The cost of erection, including spindles and 
fitting up, was said (1877) to be about three times as much m 
India as in England Thus a mill containing 50,000 spindles, 
which in Lancashire might be set up for about per spindle, 
or a total of ;^5 0,000, would cost at Bonibaj about ;!^i5o,ooo 
On this captal the initial charge for interest would be onl> 
;^25oo a} ear in England, calculated at 5 per cent, as com- 
pared with ^13,500 in India, at the rate of 9 per cent Again, 
the cost of fuel, and all stores which require to be imported 
from England, tells greatl) against the Bombaj mills Another 
important consideration which it is difficult to estimate lu all 
Its bearings is the quality of Indian cotton, known as ‘short 
stapled,’ which docs not admit of being spun into the finer 
kinds of yarn Consequently the Indian mills can only turn 
out the lower ‘counts’ of >arn, and the coarser fabrics of 
piece-goods, leaving English imports of the higher classes 
without competition 

Adopting the technical language of the trade, the great 
bulk of the yarn spun in Indian mills consists of numbers 
6, 10, and 20 mule twist Water twist is spun in smaller 
quantities, generally of number 16 Ihe maximum of either 
kind IS number 30 The mills are capable of sjiinning up to 
40 , but as a matter of fact, they ne\er attempt this number, 
owing partly to the inferior quality of the cotton, and jiartly 
to the carelessness of the work-people As regards piece- 
goods, the kinds principally woven in the mills are those 
known as U cloths, domestics, sheetings, drills, and jeans, 
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made entirely from the yarn spun in the same mills Long- 
cloths, chadars and dkutts^ are also manufactured , and recently 
attempts have been made to turn out drawers, stockings, night- 
caps, and towelling But Manchester still possesses a practical 
monopoly both of the higher ‘counts’ of yarn which are 
used by the hand-loom weavers, and of the superior qualities 
of cloth 

The Indian mills are almost without exception the property Joint stock 
of jomt-stock companies, the shares m which are largely taken 
up by natives The overlookers are skilled artisans brought 
from England, but natives are beginning to qualify them- 
selves for the post The operatives are all paid by the piece , 
and, as compared with other Indian industries, the rates of 
wages are high In 1877, at Bombay, boys earned from 14s Bomb'iy 
to a month , women, from i6s to , and jobbers, from 

£3 to ^ 6 , los Several members of one family often work 
together, earning between them as much j£ 10 a month 
The hours of work are from six m the morning to six at night, 
with an hour allowed m the middle of the day for meals and 
smoking The Indian Factories Act, xi of 1 881, regulates the 
hours of work for children and young persons, and enforce:? 
the fencing of dangerous machinery, etc 

Besides suppl>ing the local demand, these mills are graduallv Statistics 
beginning to find a market in foreign countries, especially for 
their twist and yarn. Between 1872-73 and 1882-83, the manu 
export of twist from Bombay increased from 1,802,863 lbs factures 
valued at ;^97,i62 in 1872-73, to 21,271,059 lbs valued at 
;^883,665 m 1878-79, and to 42,598,400 lbs valued at 
;£i, 705,978 in 1882-83, or an increase of twenty-four-fold m 
quantity and nearly eighteen-fold in value m eleven years 

ithin the same period, the export of grey piece-goods from 
Bombay increased from 4,780,834 yards valued at ^75,495 m 
1S72-73, to 14,993,336 yards valued at ;;^i98,38o m 1878-79, 
and to 30,730,396 yards valued at >^^35 7,320 m 1882-83 The 
total foreign exports of Indian twist and yarn, and of Indian 
manufactured grey, white, and coloured piece-goods from all 
Indiar ports amounted to ;;^2, 578,382 in value in 1882-83 

1 he above figures refer to Indian produce and manufactures 
only , and are exclusive of million sterling of re-exported 
British cotton manufactuies Including these re-exports, the 
total exports of cotton twist, yarn, and manufactures amounted 
to just under 4 millions in 18S2-83 from all Indian ports. 

The twist and yam is mostly sent to China and Japan, the chma and 
piece-goods to the coast of Arabia and Africa Africa. 
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The figures for the coasting trade show a slower growth, 
the total \alue of twist earned from port to port in 1878-79 
having been ;^8o4,996, and of piece-goods (including hand- 
loom goods), ;:^654 ,s 53 In 1882-83, cotton tv^ist and yarn 
to the \alue of ^896,369, and piece goods to the value of 
^ere exported in the coasting trade, apart from 
exports to foreign countries 

0 Conor, who has devoted much attention to the 
matter, thus summarizes his opinion regarding the future 
of the Indian cotton mills in his Reinw of Indian Trade for 
1877-78 — ‘ Whether can hope to secure an export trade 

or not, it ib certain that there is a sufficient outlet m India 
Itself for the manufactures of twice fift> mills, and if the 
industry is onl) judiciously managed the manufactures of 
our mills must inevitabh, in course of time, supersede Man- 
chester goods of the coarser kinds in the Indian market ’ T. he 
correctness of this opinion is further shown by Mr O Conor’s 
Rtviehj of Indian Tradt for 1884—85, in which he states — ‘The 
importation of the coarser kinds of twist has long been unim- 
portant, the }arn of the Indian mills having druen it out of the 
market E\ en the medium kinds are now diminishing, an indi- 
cation that the Indian mills are beginning to make them too ’ 
ofA Besides cotton mills, wool-weaving bj steam machinery has 

^ recentl) been established in India, the principal mills being 
the Egerton Mills in Gurdaspur District, Punjab, and the 
Cawnpur woollen tnilis in the North-Western Provinces 

mills The jute mills of Bengal ha\e sprung up in rivalry to 
Dundee, as Bomba\ competes with Manchester , but m Bengal 
the capital for jute-manufacturing is almost entirely supplied 
by Europeans The jute-mills cluster round Calcutta, and on 
the opposite side of the river in Howrah District 1 he industry 
has also taken root at Sir^jganj, far away up the Brahmaputra, 
in the middle of the jute-producing country 
Number In 1882-83, number of jute mills in India was 

111188283 21, of which 19 were m Bengal, i at Koldba on Bombay 
island, and i at Chittivalasa in Vizagapatim District, Madras 
The weaving of jute into gunny cloth is an indigenous hand- 
loom industry m Northern Bengal, chiefly m the Districts of 
Pumiah and Dindjpur The gunn) is made by the semi- 
abonginal tribe of Koch, Rajbansi or Pah, both for clothing 
and for bags , and, as with other industries practised by non- 
Hindu race^ the weavers are the women of the family, 
and not a distinct caste Ihe mills turn out bags, and 
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also cloth m pieces to a limited extent The bags vary in Jute 
size, according to the markets for which they are intended vaneties 
The largest are the twilled wool packs sent to Australia, of gunny 
which measure 56 inches by 26 and weigh about 10^^^ 
lbs each The smallest are the Hessian wheat bags for 
California, measuring 36 inches by 22, and weighing only 
12 ounces The average weight may be taken to be from 
2 to 2^ lbs 

The mills in Calcutta and its neighbourhood were estimated Out turnof 
m 1878 to keep about 4000 looms at work , the total amount of 
raw jute worked up annually was about ij million cwts , which 1878, 
yielded about 90 million bags The 21 steam jute mills in 
India in 1883 worked 6139 looms and 112,650 spindles, the and 1883 
total quantity of raw jute worked up in the year being returned 
at 2,831,778 cwts These figures are below the mark, as 
certam companies and private individuals have not supphed 
full information The jute manufacturing industry afforded 
employment to 47,868 men, women, and children m 1882-83 

The activity of the jute trade, and the general direction of Indian and 
the exports, will be seen by comparing the figures for 1877-78 consump 
and 1882-83 in the two following paragraphs tion 

In 1877-78, 3 million bags were brought into Calcutta from 1878, 
Pabna District, being the product of the Sirdjganj mills The 
total exports from Calcutta b) sea and land of both power-loom 
and hand-made bags numbered 80 millions in i877-«78, of which 
not more than 6 millions were hand-made The East Indian 
Railway took 20 millions for the grain marts of Behar and 
the North-Western Provinces (chiefly PatnA and Cawnpur) , 
and I million went as far as Ludhiana in the Punjab The 
total exports by sea in 1877-78 exceeded 57 millions, of 
which 32 millions represent interportal, and 25 millions foreign 
trade Bombay took as many as 16 millions, and Bntish 
Burma 12 millions In fact, Calcutta supplies bagging for the 
whole of India. 

In 1882-83, besides the local manufactures in Calcutta, and 1883 
28,972,920 bags were imported into that city from the interior 
Districts, of which 12,494,243 were powder loom and 16,478,677 
hand-made The total exports from Calcutta of power-loom 
and hand-made bags numbered 123,219,477 bags Of the 
internal trade, the East Indian Railway earned 16,808,855 
bags for the following marts and Distncts — Patna (3,189,970), 

Cawnpur (2,583,210), Faizdbdd (9S9i4S5)> Helhi (676,375), 

Santdl Parganas (623,945), Monghyr (609,875), Bfrbhdm 
(558,915), and Bardwdn ( 544 , 355 ) The total internal 
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exports by rail, boat, and road amounted to 18,877,715 bags 
The exports by sea numbered 104,341,762 bags, of which 
45,018,189 represented coasting, and 59,323,573 foreign 
exports 

The foreign jute trade may be given in greater detail, for 
gunny-weaving is perhaps the single Indian manufacture that 
has secured a great foreign market The sea borne export 
of jute manufactures (bags and cloth) in 1872-73 was 
valued at ^^188,859 By 1878-79, the value had nsen to 
^^1,098,434, and by 1882-83 an increase 

of ;£^389,397 in four years These figures seem to justify 
Mr 0 *Conor’s statement in his Reinew of Indian Trade for 
1878-79, that ‘there is little room to doubt that in course of 
time India inll be able, not only to supplant the manufactures 
of Dundee in the American and other foreign markets, but 
to supply England herself with bigs more cheaply than they 
can be made in Dundee' On the other hand, it must be 
recollected that large figures, and even growing figures, do not 
necessarily show that a business is remunerative Calcutta, 
like Bombay, sometimes suffers from the mismanagement inci- 
dental to jomt-stock enterprises The principal countnes 
which take Indian gunnj-bigs are — Australia, ^^714, 747 in 
1882-83, Straits Settlements, ^189,869, United States 
(California),;^ 1 64,405 , China, jCi 73 >^ 9 S 

Brewing has been established on a large scale at the hill 
stations for several years 1 here were in 1882-S3, 22 breweries 
in India ^ 12 in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, 
at Man (Murree), Simla, Solon, Kasauh, Dalhousie, Masun 
(Mussoone), Niini Tal, Chakrata, and Kanikhct, 2 in 
Bombay, at Moody Bay and at Bandora , 3 in Madras, at 
Utakamand and Coonoor , 4 at Bangalore in Mysore, and r at 
Rangoon The total quantity of beer brewed was returned at 
2,162,888 gallons in 1877, and 2,597,298 gallons in 1882-83 
The quantity imported into India m 1878-79 was 2 million 
gallons by Government, and i million gallons on private 
account In 1882-83, the Government imports were just 
under i J million gallons, and the private imports a little over 
1 million gallons, total 2,656,788 gallons, so that the Indian 
breweries now satisfy one-half of the entire demand Indian 
brewed beer is rising in public favour, and is rapidly super- 
seding imported beer for commissanat purposes In 1875, 
349 »o95 gallons of Indian beer were purchased by the 
Bengal Commissanat Department, in 1883, the quantity thus 
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purchased was 1,936,221 gallons, as against 1,486,234 gallons 
imported by Government 

At Simla, imported beer sells at over i8s per dozen quarts, Beer 
while that from the local breweries can be obtained for los per Prices 
dozen The hops are entirely imported An experimental 
hop plantation of 100 acres established by the Mahdrijd of 
Kashmir has not yet proved a practical success , but efforts 
are still being made, both m Kashmir and m India, to success- 
fully introduce the hop plant into the country The imports 
of hops show an increase from 1529 cwts in 1875-76, to Hop 
1807 cwts in 1876-77, and 2135 cwts m 1877-78 in 
1882-83, however, the import of hops had fallen to 1940 cwts 
valued at ;^42,983 

The steam paper mills established in the neighbourhood of Paper 
Calcutta and at Bombay have almost entirely destroyed the 
local manufactures of paper which once existed in many parts 
of the countr) The hand-made article, which was strong 
though coarse, and formed a Muhammadan speciality, is now 
no longer used for official purposes 

The Government possesses a large leather factory at Cawn- Leaiher 
pur, which turns out accoutrements, saddlery, etc , of excellent 
qualit) Two large European firms have also established 
leather factories at Cawnpur Indeed, leather hand-manufac- 
tures have long been an important local industry m Oudh and 
the North-Western Provinces They are worked so cheaply 
as to discourage importation from England, except m the case 
of articles de hixe^ and saddlery or harness for the richest 
classes 

Rice-husking bj steam machinery is hrgel> ciiried on at the R’ce 
ports of British Burma huakini^ 
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CHAPTER XXI 

MIVES A^D MINERALS 

Alines and The Indian peninsula, with its \ude area and diversified 
mineralb features, supplies a great store of mineral wealth In utilizing 
this wealth, English enterprise has met with many rebuffs 
Capital has been expended in man) cases with no result 
except disappointment But the experience has not been 
thrown away, and mining industn, now established on a 
sure basis, is gradually rising into an important pobiUon 
Indian In purity of ore, and m antiquit) of working, the iron 
deposits of India rank among the fir^t m the world They are 
to be found in every part of the country, from the northern 
mountains of Assam and Kumdun to the extreme south of 
Madras Wherever there are hills, iron is found and worked 
Indigenous to a greater or less extent 1 he indigenous methods of 
mahod^ smelting the ore, handed down unchanged through countless 
generations, jieid a metal of the finest qualit) m a form well 
suited to native wants But they require an extravagant suppl) 
of charcoal, and notwithstanding the cheipncss of native 
labour, the product cannot comi^ete m jirice w ith imported 
iron from England European enterprise, attracted by the 
nchness of the ore and the low rate of wages, has repeatedly 
tried to establish ironw^orks on a large scale But hitherto 
each of these attempts has ended in failure 
failure of The most promising early efforts were those undertaken 
dfons ^ m Madras by Mr Heath of the Civil Service, the anticipator 
1825 * Bessemer process In 1825, he founded a company 

which opened works at Porto Novo on the Coromandel coast, 
in the hills of Salem District, and at l^eypur in Malabar 
1 he iron and steel produced were of first-rate quahty , and 
all went well so long as an unlimited supply of charcoal 
could be obtained in the neighbourhood of the furnaces But 
when this essential condition of cheap production gradually 
ceased, the enterprise became unremunerative, and had to be 
iSSo abandoned Within the last few }ears, an attempt has been 
made to smelt ore by means of coal, according to English 
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methods, in the neighbourhood of Raniganj and m Blrbhum 
and Minbhdm Coal abounds, and also limestone as a flux , 
but in this case, again, the company made no profit, and has 
been compelled to w md up Similar experiments in the Central 
Provinces and in Kumaun have met with similar results 

In 1882-83, the Bengal Government took over the works Efforts hy 
of the suspended Barakhar Iron Company at Khendud in 
Manbhdm District, and cast and pig iron is now manufactured 
on the spot The iron-works are doing a considerable amount 
of good, as not only do they encourage the private coal com- 
panies in the neighbourhood, but they also give employment to 
a large number of skilled w orkmen They also promise to be 
remunerative , and the question of the expansion of the works is 
( 1 884) under the consideration of Government ith the ex- 
ception of these works, iron in India is manufactured only by 
peasant families of smelters, each working on a very small scale 

The initial difficulty m India is to find the three elements Difficulties 
of iron-working, namely, the ore, the flux, and the fuel, suffi 
ciently near to each other The second difficulty is rhe choking works 
of the furnaces from the excessne quantity of abh in the coal 

Coal has been known to exist m India since 1774, and is Indnn 
said to ha%e been w'orked as far back as 1775 The first 
English coal-mine was opened at Raniganj in 1820 There are 
now' (1885) ^5 working collieries in thecountrj, with an annual 
out-turn of about i million tons In India, as elsewhere, coal 
and railway extension ha\e gone hand in hand Coal is com- 
paratively worthless unless it can be brought to market b> 
rail , and the pnce of coal is the chief element in determining 
the expenses of railwa} working The history of coal m India Ilistorj of 
is, on the whole, a record of continual progress The first 
mine, as already mentioned, dates from 1820 , and it has been mmmg, 
worked regularly up to the present time In 1878, its out- 1820, 
put was 50,000 tons Until about 1S40 no other mine Wras 
opened, but the commencement of the East Indian Railwa} 
in 1854 gave a fresh impetus to the industrj, and since that 1854. 
date collieries have been set on foot at the rate of two or three 
ever) year 1 he largest number of additions was seven in 1874 
From these are supplied not only the railway itself, but also 
the jute mills of Calcutta, and the n\er steamers of Lower 
Bengal 

In 1883, there were in all 62 working collieries in Bengal, iSSj 
besides 15 others, principally in the Santal Parganas, which 
were either closed, or were not working during the }<.ar The 
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Ranfganj Sub-division, with its 50 working collieries, had an 
output of 603,591 tons m 1883, as compared with an average 
output of 547,930 tons m the previous three years Four new 
mines were opened during the year Hazdnbagh and Man- 
bhum Districts contain 6 collieries, which yielded an out-turn 
of 559,849 tons in 1883, against an annual average for the three 
previous years of 502,860 tons The East Indian Railway Com- 
pany’s valuable mines at Karharbari and Siiraxnpur are situated 
Within Hazarfbagh District In 1883, these two mines yielded 
a total output of 308,000 tons, against an average of 274,087 
111 the three previous years The total out-turn from all the 
working mines in Bengal in 1883 was 1,200,957 tons, against 
an average of 1,058,084 tons for the three previous years In 
Imported 1SS2-83, the imports of coal into Calcutta by sea were only 
74,6 10 tons, so that Bengal now uses locally about 94 per 
cent of Indian to about 6 per cent of foreign coal Bombay 
and Madras are entirely supplied with coal from England 
Coal- The collieries in the Central Provinces, the only other 

Indian ones worked on a large scale, are limited to the supply 
PioMnces,of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway They consist of — 
(r) the Uarora colliery in Chanda District, under the manage- 
ment of the Public Works Department , and (2) the Mohpani 
coliierv, which has been leased to the Narbada Coal Company 
(iU\aijraIn 1878-79, the Marori colliery put out 43,000 tons, of 
coihery, ch II ,000 tons consisted of slack Ihe "ro'sS receipts 
were 8,686, and the net receipts ;^S873, being about 8 3 
per cent on the estimated capital expenditure of ;^7 0,000 
In 1883, the Governmerl mine at Warora yielded an 
ouMurn of 95,738 tons, and averaged 51,376 tons in the 
previous three years The profits are estimated at 4 to 6 
per cent But it is difficult to fix the sum, as the accounts 
are mixed up with those of the Wardha State Railway, a 
branch from the Nagpur Ime of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Cost of raising coal m the Central Provinces, 
Rs 2 TO (55 3d ) per ton, price paid by the Railway Com- 
pany for large coal, Rs 5 (los) per ton In 1877-78, the 
cotton mills at Nagpur took 4872 tons 
{2 Mth Jhe Mohpani colliery had an output m 1878-79 of 
[ojnery vilucd at ;^8ooo In 1883 the total output from 

Mohpdni mine was 19,281 tons, as against an average of 
13,714 tons m the previous three years Almost the whole 
of this was taken by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Extensive coal fields have recei^tl) been discovered at Umana, 
wuhin the Native State of RewJ, only 34 iinles beyond the 
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northern boundary of the Central Provinces, which are 
believed to extend into the northern portion of Jabalpur 

The pnncipal drawback of Indian coal is its large proportion Excessive 
of ash , varying from 14 to 20 per cent , a*; against 3 to 6 per Indian 
cent in English coal This places Indian coal measures at coals 
a great disadvantage, alike for iron-smelting and locomotue 
purposes But it has been proved that, with efficient fire- 
grates and proper manipulation, 135 lbs of Warora coal will 
do the work of 100 lbs of English coal 

The Raniganj coal-field has been estimated at an area of 500 Ranfganj 
square miles In this ‘ black country ’ of India, which is dotted 
w ith tall chimney-stalks, many European companies are at w ork, 
besides many native firms ^ At first coal was raised from open 
workings , but regular raining is now carried on, according to 
the system known as ‘ pillar and stall The seams art entirely 
free from gas, so that the precautions usual m England against 
explosion are found unnecessary The miners are all dra^n 
from the aboriginal races, chiefly Santals and Bauris, who arc 
noted for their endurance and docilit} Bauris work with the 
pick, but Santals will consent to use no other instrument than 
the crowbar Wages are high, and the men look well-fed, 
although they waste their surplus earnings m drink 

The coal fields of India lie almost entirely in the broad Distnbu 
centre of the peninsula, between the Ganges and the Godavari 
South of the Godivari no carboniferous strata exist , and the India 
whole Presidency of Madras is thus compelled to depend for 
Its supply upon importation North of the Ganges, the onl) 
extensive fields are to be found in the outlying Province of Outljmg 
Assam There, m the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, mines 
been worked on a small scale for many years , but the aggre- 
gate of the deposits is insignificant, and the difficulties of 
carriage almost insurmountable Still farther a wav, in the 
frontier District of Lakhimpur, a large coal-field of excellent 
quaht> was discovered at Mdkum , and a private company has 
been established with a view to open out the field, b> means of 
a railway The company obtained a lease of the coahbeds for 
a period of twenty years, and a light railway has been con- 
structed to the mines Operations have not yet been carried 
sufficiently far to justify any forecast as to the profitable w’^ork- 

2 For a full account of the Raniganj coal held, see article Ranigawj m 
The Jmpernl Gazetteer, 'ind for its geological aspects, see 'i subsequent 
chapter 
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mg of these deposits In 1883-84, the out-turn from the 
Mdkum mines was about 450 tons a week, but the company 
hopes to increase the out-turn to 3000 tons a week, which it is 
estimated will allow the mines to be worked at a fair profit 
Coal IS also found in the neighbourhood of Ddrjiling, and m 
the Salt Range of the Punjab 

Apart from these outlying beds, the central coal-fields of India 
have been divided b} Mr Blanford, of the Geological Survey, 
into the four following groups — (i) The Ddmodar valley, in- 
cluding both Ranfganj and Karharbin, which yields at least 
nine-tenths of all the coal as yet produced in India, and finds a 
read} market at Calcutta (2) The Chutia Ndgpur group, ex- 
tending over a wide area of mountainous and difficult country, 
as yet but imperfectly explored (3) The Narbada valley, 
south of the Sdtpura range, where actual borings have hitherto 
proved disappointing, except m the case of the iMohpanf colliery, 
which IS connected bv a short branch with the mam line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railwa} (4) The Godavari valle>, 
v^here coal has been traced from Nagpur southwards as far as 
Ellore In this coal-field the onlv successful w orks are at Warord 

Of the future of Indian coal it is difficult to speak with 
certaznt) On the one hand, the demand is constant, and 
increases with the construction of everv fresh mile of railwa}, 
and every new factorv On the other hand the quality is dis- 
tinctly inferior to English coal, wmen conics out to India at a 
low freight — almost at biliast rates Ranfganj coal, which is 
the best of the Indian coals, can do onl} from one-half to two- 
thirds of the dut} performed ])} the same amount of I nglish 
coal It contains a low proportion of fixed carbon, and more 
than three times the average percentage of ash 

Salt, an article of supreme necessit} to the Indian peasant, 
who eats no butcher’s meat, exct.pt a festival goat or kid at 
rare intervals, is derived from three main sources, exclusive 
of importation from Europe^ (1) By evaporation from sea- 
water along the entire double line of seaboard from Bombay 
to Orissa, but especially m Gujardt and on the Coromandel 
coast (2) By evaporation from inland <5alt lakes, of which the 
Sdmbhar Lake m Rajputdna affords the chief example The 
right of working this lake was lea*>cd by Government in 1870 from 
the Mahdnijds of Jaipur and Jodhjiur, within whose territories it 
IS situated, and who are paid a royalty upon the out-turn (3) 

1 For the administrative aspects of Indian wit, see ante^ chap xvi , 
and for its geological aspects, posl^ chap x\n 
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By quarrying solid hills of salt in the north-east of the Punjab 
The last is the only source in which salt in India can be said 
to exist as a mineral It occurs m solid cliffs, which for extent 
and purity are stated to have no rival in the world The Salt 
Range runs across the two Districts of Jehlam (Jhelum) and The Pun 
Shahpur, from the bank of the Jehlam river to Kdlabagh m 
Bannu District Similar deposits are found beyond the Indus 
in Kohat District, where the salt is of two kinds, red and 
green , and in the Hill State of Mandi bordering on Kangra 
District The salt is found m the red marls and sandstones of 
the Devonian group In some cases it can be obtained from 
open quarries , but more generally it is approached by regular 
mining by pick and blasting, through wide galleries The 
principal mine is at Kheura in Jehlam (Jhelum) District, now 
called after Lord !Mayo The total annual out turn in the 
Punjab IS returned at about 50,000 tons, yielding an average 
net revenue to Government of from ;;^3oo,ooo to ;^35o,ooo 

In Southern India, salt made by evaporation is almost Salt supply 
universally consumed Low er Bengal, and especiallj Eastern 
Bengal, use salt imported from Cheshire, at low rates ofgai 
freight, and pacing the excise duty at Calcutta or other port of 
entr} In Orissa and South-Western Bengal, both imported 
«^alt and salt made by solar evaporation are consumed , the 
solar salt being alone considered pure for religious purposes or 
for the piiests 

India has almost a monopoly of the suppl} of natural Indian 
saltpetre, upon which Europe largely depends for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder It occurs with other saline substances 
iS a w hite efflorescence upon the surface of the soil in man} 
parts of the countr}, especially in the upper valley of the 
Ganges Its preparation leaves common salt as one of the 
residuary products , and fiscal restraints have accordingly 
tended to limit the manufacture to the most remunerative 
region, which is found m North Behar 

The s}stem of saltpetre manufacture is simple, and is S} stem 
entire!} in the hands of a special caste of natives, called 
Nuniyas, who are conspicuous for their capacity of enduring 
hard work As is the ca^e with most Indian industries, they 
work under a s}stem of money advances from middle-men, 
who are themselves sub-contractors under large central houses 
of business In former times, the East India Company engaged 

m the manufacture on its own account, and when it gave up 
Its private trade, the works were taken over by European firms 
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But these have in their turn retired from the business, which is 
now in a state of decline (almost Killed m Southern India), 
parti) owing to the general fall m price, and parti} to the 
restrictions imposed b\ the salt preventive department 

The manufacturing season begins with the cold season m 
No\ ember The piesence of saltpetre in the soil is revealed 
b} efflorescence after a heav'y fall of rain Ihis earth is 
scraped togethei, and first placed in a large vessel, through 
which water is filtered The brine is then boiled in pots, and 
crude saltpetre mixed with common salt is the result The 
proportion of salt to saltpetre is said to be about one-sixth 
The sale of this salt is prohibited under stiingent penalties 
The crude saltpetre is now handed over to the refiners, who 
work on a larger scale than the Niinnas It is again subjected 
to a process of boiling in larae iron boilers of English manu 
facture, and is allowed to crjstalhze gradually' in open wooden 
troughs In refining, it loses nearly one-half its weight, and is 
now ready for the market In 1873, the single District of 
liihut contained 22,528 filters, and 305 refineries 

Evpoits&f The exnor’s of saltpetre from Calcutta uc fiiily constant, 
sal'petie about 450 000 cwts a year, of which one-half goes to 

the United Kingdom More than two thirds of the total comes 
nom Behai, chiefly from the Districts of lirhut, Satan, and 
Champaran, though Patnd is the railway station for despatch to 
Calcutta Cawnpur Chazipur, Allahabad, and Benares, in the 
Xorth \\e'!>tern Proiinccs, send small quantities, w^hile a little 
comes from the Punjab 

In Inn Although silver has e\er been the currency of India in his 
torical times, that meta’ is nowhere found m the country, nor 
in the adjoining States of Centra) Asia Gold, on the other 
hand, exists m many parts of India, and probably in large 
quantities The ‘ Ophir ^ of King Solomon has been identified 
by some scholars ivith the Malabar coast However that may 
be, India claims to rank as a goki producing eountiy Many 
hill streams arc washed for gold, alike m the extreme south, 
m the central plateau, and on the north east and north west 
frontiers Gold washing is everywhere m India a miserable 
business, affording the barest livelihood, but the total amount 
of gold obtained cannot be insignificant 

In recent years, attention has been prominently drawn to 
miumgin the possibility of extracting gold from the quartz formation 
" ^ of Southern India, which bears many points of resemblance to 
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the auriferous quartz reefs of Australia The principal locali- 
ties are in the Waindd (Wynaad) Sub-division of the Nflgiri 
District, and m Kolar District of Mysore Gold-washing has 
always been practised here , and the remains of old workings 
show that at some unknown period operations have been 
conducted on a large scale Since about 1870, individual 
pioneers have been prospecting in this region Crushing the 
quartz by rude native methods, they proved that it contained 
a larger proportion of gold than is known to give a profit m 
Australia These experiments on the southern ends of six 
reefs yielded an average of 7 dwts per ton of qpartz, rising m 
one case to ii dwts The best assay of the gold showed a 
fineness of slightly over 20 carats In 1879, Government 
summoned a practical mining engineer from Australia, whose 
report i\as eminently hopeful He described the quartz reefs as 
of great extent and thickness, and highlj auriferous One reef 
in Kolar, laid bare 100 feet longitudinally, had given an a^ erage 
of I oz of gold per ton In order to attract capital, Govern- 
ment proposed to grant mining leases at a dead rent of Rs 5 
(los ) per acre, subject to no royalt} or further tax Several 
English companies ith large capital entered the field, and the 
reports of their professional advisers held forth high hopes of 
success Tho&e hopes have not, however, been >et realized 
Gold-mimng m Southern India is in a depressed state, although 
some of the operations again hold out promise of success (1885) 

The other Indian metals comprise copper, lead, and tin Oihtr 
Copper exists in many parts of the country m considerable 
quantities. Ihe richest mines are in the lower ranges of the Coppei 
Himalayas, from Darjiling westward to Kumaun The ore 
occurs m the form of copper p) rites, often accompanied by 
mundic, not m true lodes, but disseminated through the slate 
and schist The miners are almost olwajs Nepalis, and thcNepah 
remoteness of the situation has deterred European capital 
The extent of abandoned workings shows that these mines 
have been known and worked for many years The best 
seams show a proportion of copper slightly above the average 
of Cornish ore, but the ordinary }ield is not more than 
about 4 per cent 

The mines resemble magnified rabbit holes, meandering ‘ Rahbit- 
passages being excavated through the rock with little sjstem 
The tools used are an iron hammer and chisel, with some- 
times a small pick \fter extraction, the ore is pounded, 

washed, and smelted on the spot Ihe price obtained 
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for the metal is Rs 2 8 per 3 sers^ or at the rate of about 
lod a pound Copper-ore, of fair pun ty and extending over 
Singbhiim 3^ considerable area, also occurs in Smgbhiim District of 
copper Nagpur, vthere there are many deserted diggings and 

heaps of scorise. In 1857, a company was started to reopen 
the workings at these mines , but although large quantities of 
ore were produced, the enterprise did not prove remunerative, 
and was finally abandoned in 1864 A similar attempt to 
Nellore work the copper found in Nellore District in Madras also 
ended in failure. 

Lead Lead occurs, in the form of sulphuret or galena, along 

the Himalayas on the Punjab frontier, and has been worked 
Tm at one place by an Engbsh company Tin is confined to 
the Burmese peninsula Very rich deposits, yielding about 
70 per cent of metal, occur over a large extent of country in 
Mergui and Tavoy Districts of the Tenasserim Division The 
ore IS washed and smelted, usually by Chinese, in a very rough 
and unscientific way Recent experiments by a European firm 
tend to show that the deposits, although rich and extensive, 
are not sufticiently deep to repay more elaborate processes 
Antimony Antimon}, in the form of surma, largely used by the natives 
as a cosmetic for the e}es, is chiefly derived from the hill 
States of the Punjab It is also found m Mysore and Burma 
The minerals of Rajputdna hive not yet been thoroughly 
Col alt investigated, but they include an ore of cobalt, used for 
colounng enamel 

I'ctroleum, Petroleum is produced chiefly m Independent Burma, but 
It has also been found m British Burma, in Assam, and m 
the Punjab Near the village of Ye-nan-chaung in Upper 
in Burma , Burma, on the banks of the Ira^\adl, there are upwards of 
100 pits or wells with a depth of about 250 feet, from which 
petroleum bubbles up m inexhaustible (juantities The annual 
yield in 1877 was estimated at 11,000 tons, of which a consider- 
able quantity was exported Petroleum wells are also found 
m the British Districts of Akyab, Kyaukpyu (Kyouk-hpyu), 
Pegu, and Thayet-myo, which first attracted British capital with 
most promising results m 1877 

Oi) refin Two private oil refining companies having obtained a lease 
JSwma, Government, under favourable conditions, of certain 

areas at Mmbjin in Kamn island, Kyaukpyu District, arc 
working a number of wells by means of steam boring machinery, 
under the superintendence of Canadian experts, with salisfac- 
tor) results The oil when refined is of a high quality, but 
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the expensiveness of the machinery and costly European 
agency have so far proved an obstacle to the financial suc- 
cess of the industry The native oil-wells are constructed 
and managed on much more economical principles than the 
English companies, and many of them yield large profits 

The principal English company, the Boronga, has (1884) Chief oil 
24 wells, one of them having a depth of over 1200 feet p^gg 
Only 10 were at work in 1883-84, yielding an out-turn of 

234.000 gallons of oil, of which 65,400 gallons was refined, 
and the remainder sold in a crude state, the total realizations 
for the year being about ^6000 The Arakan Oil Company, 
newly started, yielded dunng 1883-84 an out-turn of 107,800 
gallons from 5 wells out of 7 sunk by them, the deepest being 400 
feet, all of which was sold on the spot in its crude state The 
native wells, bored by means of locally -made tools, windlasses, 
and sheers, run down to a depth of 250 to 350 feet The total 
out-put of the whole field, including English companies and 
native wells, numbering about 170 in all, dunng the year, was 
404,325 gallons The imports of crude oil from the Ye-nan- 
chaung wells in Upper Burma were 968,210 gallons, most of 
which was taken by the Rangoon refinery, which produced 

640.000 gallons of refined oil during the year 

In Assam, petroleum occurs in the neighbourhood of the m Assam , 
coal-fields m the south of Lakhimpur District It was formerly 
worked m connection with the coal by a private European 
capitalist, but the enterprise failed to prove a success A 
Government concession to work the oil beds was granted to 
the Assam Railways and Trading Company, along with the 
Makum coal-fields, but up till 1884 no attempt had been 
made by the company to work the oil In the Punjab, m Punjab 
petroleum is worked experimentally by the Public Works 
Department at two spots in Rawal Pindi District In 1873-74, 
the total yield was 2756 gallons , and in 1882-83, 5000 gallons 
Petroleum is also found in Bannu District, and probably m 
other neighbouring Districts of the Punjab 

The commonest and also the most useful stone of India is Stone, etc 
kankar^ a nodular form of impure lime, which is found m 
almost every river valley, and is used from one end of the pen- 
insula to the other for metalling the roads Lime for bmldmg Lime 
{chumiM) IS derived from two sources — (i) from burning lime- 
stone and kankar^ and (2) from the little shells so abundantly 
found in the marshes, rivers, and lakes, Calcutta denves its 
chief supply of limestone from the quames of the Kh^sf 
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Hills in Assam, known as * Sylhet lime,’ and from the Susunid. 
quarries in Bankurd District Except for occasional beds of 
Kanl^ar kankar^ the lower valley of the Ganges is absolutely destitute 
of stone , nor does the alluvial soil afford good materials for 
Potter} brickmaking or fine pottery But a European firm has recently 
established large pottery and cement works at Rdniganj in 
Bardwan, which employ about 500 hands, and carry out con- 
tracts for drainage pipes and stoneware These works are 
annually increasing in importance and value 

The centre of the penmsulj, and the hill country generally, 
Building abounds m building stone of excellent quality, which has 
stone l)Qen used locally from tune immemorial Among the finest 
^Marble stones may be mentioned — the pink marble of Rdjputdna, 
of which the historical buildings at Agra were constructed, 
the trap of the Deccan , the sandstone of the Goddvan 
and the Narbada , and the granite of Southern India 
Slate Quarries of slate are scattered through the peninsula, and 
Mica and sometimes worked by European capital ISIica and talc are 
also quarried to make ornament'? Among the hills of Orissa 
and Chutid Nagpur, household vessels and ornaments are 
skilfully ca’-v ed out of an indurated variety of potstone 


Precious Despite its legendary wealth, which is really due to the 
stones accumulations of ages, India cannot be said to be naturally 
prolific m precious stones Under the Muhammadan rule, 
Diamonds, diamond>> were a distinct source of State revenue, but at the 
present day, the search for them, if carried on anywhere in 
British territor}, is too insignificant an occupation to have 
attracted tlie notice of Government The name of Golconda 
has passed into literiture , but that city, once the Musalmdn 
capital of the Deccan, was rather the home of the diamond- 
cutters than the actual source of supply It is believed that the 
at Gol fxr-famed diamonds of Golconda actually come from the sand- 
conda , stone formation, which extends acro-.s the eastern borders of 
the Nizdm’s Dominions into the Madras Districts of Kislna 
and Goddvan A few worthless stones are still found m this 
region 

in Sam Sambalpur^ on the upper channel of the Mahdnadi river 
Central Provinces, is another spot once famous for 
diamonds In the last century, a British officer was dcsijatched 
to SambalpuT by Clive to arrange for remittances home by 
means of Samhalpur diamonds As late as i8j 8^ a stone is 


saici to >iavc 'l.cen found bci# w* i^hing S4 granu and vahi^d 

at £500 The river valleys of Chutw ^rfgpu^ are also know n 
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to have yielded a tribute of diamonds to their Muhammadan 
conqueror 

At the present day, the only place where the search for 
diamonds is pursued as a regular industry is the Native 
State of Panna (Punnah) m Bundelkhand The stones m Bun 
are found by digging doi\n through several strata of gravelly 
soil, and washing the earth Even here, however, the pursuit 
IS understood to be unremunerative, and has failed to attract 
European capital 

About other gems very little information is available The 
town of Cambay m Gujarit (Guzerdt) is celebrated for its Came 
carving of carnelian, agate, and onyx The stones come from 
the neighbourhood of Ratanpur, in the State of Rajpi'pla 
They are dug up by Bhil miners, and subjected to a process 
of burning before being carved The most valued colour for 
carnelians is red, but they are also found white and } ellow 
Lapis lazuli is found in the mountains of the north, and is 
freely used in the decoration of temples and tombs 

Inferior pearl hshenes are worked off the coast of Madura pearl 
District m the extreme south, and in the Gulf of Cambay , ^shencb 
but the great majority of Indian pearls come either from 
Ceylon (which is also rich in other gems) or from the Persian 
Gulf In the year 1700, the Dutch obtained a lease 
of all the pearl fisheries along the Madura coast, and sublet 
the nglit of fishing to native boatmen, of whom 700 are 
said to have taken licences annually at the rate of 60 tais 
per boat 

\\ e have now sketched the physical aspects of India, its Scientific 
past history, and its present administration and condition 
under British rule It remains to briefly deal with the topics subject 
of scientific interest connected with the country its material 
framework or geology , its climatic conditions, or meteorology. 

Its animal and vegetable products , and the health statistics of 
Its population Each of these subjects forms the subject of 
many elaborate volumes, and the adequate treatment of any 
one of them would demand a body of scientific coadjutors not 
available to the author of this work But some account of 
them may be useful for administraUve purposes 

1 he follow 2 ng pages are ofifered, not for the instruction of Scope 
specialists, but to the general reader who wishes to study 
India in all its various aspects In previous sections, the chapteis 
author has not hesitated to repeat himself when dealing with 
Indian products, such as opium, cotton, and salt , first from 
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the administrative and then from the economic point of view 
For he believes that such repetitions are convenient to many 
who desire a view of the subject under each head In like 
manner, the following sections will not shrink from repetitions, 
in referring to certain productions, such as coal, iron, or 
forests, in their scientific aspects 
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CHAPTER XXII 

GEOLOGY OF INDIA 

For geological purposes British India may be mapped out 
into the four geographical divisions of — the Himalayan region, 
the IndO'Gangetic plain, Peninsular India, and Burma ^ 

The Himalavan Region — The geology of this tract is more iiima 
complex and less fully known than that of the Peninsular 
area Until the ground has been carefully gone over by the 
Geological Survey, many points must remain doubtful , and 
large areas of the Himalayas (Nepal and Bhutan) are still in- 
accessible to Europeans The oldest rock of the Himalayas 
is a gneiss, differing m character from the gneiss of the Penin- Gneiss, 
sula, and from that of Assam and Burma The Himalayan 
gneiss IS usually white and grey, its felspar orthoclase and 
albite , It contains much mica and mica schist, and is more 
uniform in character than the gneiss of the Peninsula The 
latter is usually pink, its felspar being orthoclase and oligo- 
ciase , It contains little mica schist, but often has quartzite and 
hornblendic rock Hornblende occurs in the syenitic gneiss 
of the Northern Himalajan (or Ladakh) range 

The Central Himalayan region may be descnbed as con- Central 
sisting of two gneissic axes, with a trough or synclinal valley ^neissic 
between them, in which fossiliferous beds ha\e been deposited 
and are now preserved The gneiss of the southern or main 
axis (the ‘central gneiss’ of Dr Stohczka) is the oldest, that 
of the northern or Ladikh axis comes next in age The gneiss 
of the I^dakh axis is generally syemtic, or is that variety 
of the Himalayan gneiss already descnbed as containing 
hornblende It is probably an extremely altered condition of 
ordinary marine sediment The gneiss of the central axis is 
the ordinary kind , it is penetrated by granite, which ranges 
along some of the highest peaks Between these two gneissic 

1 This section is based upon the official Mamed of the Geolo^ of Iftdta, 
hy Messrs H B Medlicott and W T Blanford, 2 vols , Government 
Press, Calcutta, 1879 Mr W Topley, of the English Geological Surve}, 
conducted the preliminary condensation 
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ti\es occurs the ''h.ipetl or the liundcs and 

Zanskar sjiichnal In thii \alle3 fussiIiftroui> rocks are pre- 
sen od, ropro^ontitn ts of the Siiunifij Carboniferous, 
Tnassic, Jurassic, and Cretictous fonn'itions All these seem 
there to h'i\e follo^\cd each other \Mthout important breaks or 
unconformities , but after the deposition of the Cretaceous 
rocks of the Himala}an region, important changes appear to 
have taken place in its plijsical geograph) The Nummulitic 
(Eocene) strata -were laid down on the eroded edges of some 
of the older beds, and in a long trough within the Silurian 
gneiss of the Ladakh axis 

On the south of this true Himalayan region there is a band 
of country known as the Lower Himala)a, in which the beds 
are often greatly disturbed, and even completely inverted, over 
great areas, the old gneiss appirently overl}ing the sedimen- 
tar) rocks This Lower Hlmaia^an region is about 50 miles 
wide, and consists of irregular ridges, varving from 5000 to 
8000 feet m height, and sometimes reaching 12,000 feet 
Resting upon the gneiss, but often through inversion apparently 
underijmg it, m the neighbourhood of Simla, is a series of 
unfossiliferous beds (schists, quartzites, sandstones, shales, 
limestones, etc) known in descending order as the Krol, 
Infra-Krol, Blaini, and Infra Blaini beds In the Krol beds is 
a massive limestone (Krol limestone) probably representing 
the limestone of the Fir Panjai range, which is most likely of 
Carboniferous age Ihe Blami and Infra^Blaini beds are 
probably Silurian 

The Lower Hirnala)an range ends at the Sutlej valle), west 
of which the continuation of the central range is followed 
immediately by the third or sub Himalayan range This 
occurs almost alw a) s on the south of the lower Himalajas, 
and IS composed of later Jertiar) rocks (’-'iwaliks, etc ), which 
stretch parallel with the mam chain Generali), the sub Himd- 
la)as consist of two ranges, separated by a broad, flat valley 
(dun or ‘doon^), the southern slope, overlooking the great 
Indo-Gangetic plain, is usually the steepest. Below Nairn "Jii 
and Darjfhng (Darjeeling), the sub nimah)an range is want- 
ing, on the Bhutdn frontier the whole range is occasionally 
absent, and the great alluvial plain slojies up to the base of the 
Lower Himilavan region 

It IS within the sub nimdla)an range that the famous Siwdhk 
licds occur, long know n for theyf vast stores of extinct mammalia. 
Of about the same age are the Manchliar beds of Sind, which 
also contain a rich mammalian fauna 'I he Lower Manchhars 
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probably correspond to the N^han beds, the lowest of the 
Siwdliks, they rest upon the Gaj beds, which are probably 
Upper Miocene From this it would seem that the lowest 
Siwdliks are not older than Upper Miocene The higher 
Siwdlik beds are considered by Mr W T Blanford to be Plio- 
cene, and to this later period he also refers the mammalian beds 
of Pikermi in Greece. These have a large number of fossils m 
common with the Siw^liks, but they contain, at their base, a 
marine band with Pliocene shells The Manchhar and Siwilik 
beds are chiefly of fresh-water origin 

The Salt Range in the north-west of the Punjab has, m Salt 
addition to its economic value, a special geological importance 
Representatives of most of the great European formations of 
Silurian and later epochs are found m it, and throughout 
the vast length of time represented by these formations there 
IS here no direct evidence of any important break in suc- 
cession, or unconformity The lowest beds (salt marl, 
probably Silurian) and the highest (Siw^aliks) are found through 
the range But the others cannot be traced continuously 
throughout, some occur well developed m one place, some 
m another All the principal fossihferous beds of the Jurassic, 
Tnassic, and Carboniferous formations are confined to the 
western part of the range 


The Ineo-Ga^getic Plain covers an area of about 300,000 Inclo 
square miles, and \anes in width from 90 to nearly 3°° piam^ 
miles It rises very gradually from the sea at either end The 
lowest point of the watershed between the Punjab ruers and 
the Ganges is about 924 feet abo\e sea Ie\el This point, by a 
line measured down the ^alle}, but not following the winding 
of the ri\er, is about 1050 miles from the mouth of the Ganges 
and S50 miles from the mouth of the Indus, so that the a^erage 
inclination of the plain, from the central watershed to the Rs^slope^ 
sea, a\erages only about i foot per mile It generally exceeds ^ ® 
this near the watershed, but there is here no ridge of high 
ground between the Indus and the Ganges, and a very trifling 
change of le\el would often turn the upper waters of one river 
into the other It is not unlikely that such changes have m 
past time occurred Towards the sea, the slope becomes 
almost imperceptible 

Ihere is no evidence that the Indo-Gangetic plain existed as Its geo 
such m pre-Tertiary times The alluvial deposits made known logicalage 
by the boring at Calcutta, have already been desenbed in 
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Its alluvial sufficient detail ^ They prove a gradual depression of the area 
deposits tlie later Tertiary times There are peat and forest 

beds, which must have grown quietly at the surface, alternating 
with deposits of gravel, sand, and clay The thickness of the 
delta deposit is unknown, 481 feet was proved at the bore 
hole, but probably this represents only a very small part of the 
deposit Outside the delta, in the Bay of Bengal, is a deep 
depression known as the ‘ swatch of no ground * , all around 
It the soundings give only 5 to 10 fathoms, but they very 
rapidl) deepen to o\er 300 fathoms The sediment seems to 
be carried away from this hole by the set of the currents , so 
that It has remained free from silt whilst the neighbounng 
sea-bottom has gradually been filled up If so, the thickness 
of the alluvium is at least 1800 feet, and may be much more 
Its geo The Indo-Gangetic plain dates back to Eocene times , the 
^ftory origin of the Himalayas may be referred to the same period 
Numerous minor disturbances occurred in the area vhich is 
now Northern India dming Palaeozoic and Secondary times, 
but the great disturbance which has resulted in the formation 
of the existing chain of the Himalayas took place after the 
deposition of the Eocene beds Disturbances even greater in 
amount occurred after the deposition of the Pliocene beds 
The Eocenes of the sub-Himdlayan range were deposited 
upon uncontorted Palmozoic rocks, but the whole has since 
been violently contorted and disturbed Ihere are some 
indications that the disturbing forces were more severe to the 
eastward during middle Tertiary times, and that the mam 
action to the westward was of later date It seems highly 
probable that the elevation of the mountain ranges and the 
depression of the Indo-Gangetic plain were closely related 
This view gams some support from a glance at the map, where 
we see that the curves of the great mountain chains arc 
strictly followed by those of the great alluvial plain Pro- 
bably both are due to almost contemporary movements of the 
earth’s crust , these movements, though now of greatly dimi 
mshed intensity, have not wholly ceased The alluvial deposits 

prove depressions to have occurred in quite recent geological 
times , and within the Himalayan region earthquakes are still 
common, whilst in Peninsular India they arc rare 


Peninsular PENINSULAR INDIA — The oldest rocks here consist of gneiss, 
India. tracts — throughout a very large part of Bengal and 

' Vide atz/e, chap 1 p 26 
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Madras, extending to Ceylon , among the Aravalli ranges , 
and in Bundelkhand Of these formations, the gneiss of 
Bundelkhand is known to be the oldest, because the oldest 
Transition rocks rest upon it, whereas the same Transition 
rocks are altered and intersected by granitic dykes which 
proceed from the gneiss of the other tracts The Transition 
rocks are of great but unknown age The Vindhyan rocks 
which succeed them are of very old Palaeozoic age, perhaps 
pre-Silunan Yet long before the earliest Vindhyan rocks 
were laid down, the Transition rocks had been altered and 
contorted In more recent times there have been local dis> 
turbances, and large faults have in places been found , but 
the greater part of the Peninsular rocks are only slightly 
disturbed, and the most recent of the great and widespread 
earth movements of this region date back to pre Vindhyan 
times 

The Vindhyan series are generally sharply marked off from Vindh>an 
older rocks , although in the Godivari valley there is no rocks 
well-defined line between these and the Transition rocks. 

The Vindhyan beds are divided into two groups The Lower 
Lower, with an estimated thickness of only 2000 feet, or slightly Vmdh- 
more, cover a large area, — extending, with but little change 
of character, from the Son (Soane) valley in one direction to 
Cuddapah, and m a diverging line to near Bijipur — in each 
case a distance of over 700 miles The Upper Vindhyans Upper 
cover a much smaller area, but attain a thickness of about ^ 

V3.ns 

12,000 feet The Vindhyans are well-stratified beds of sand- 
stone and shale, with some limestones As yet they have 
yielded no trace of fossils, and their exact age is consequently 
unknown So far as the evidence goes, it appears probable that 
they are of \ery ancient Palaeozoic age, perhaps pre-Silurian 
The total absence of fossils is a remarkable fact, and one for 
which It IS difficult to account, as the beds are for the most 
part quite unaltered Even if they are entirely of fresh-water 
origin, we should expect that some traces of life from the 
waters or neighbouring land would be found 

'Jhe Gondwana series is in many respects the most interest- Gondwana 
ing and important of the Indian Peninsula The beds are 
almost entirely of fresh water origin Many sub-di\isions 
have been made, but here we need only note the mam 
division into two great groups — Lower Gondwdnas, 13,000 
feet thick , Upper Gondwanas, 11,000 feet thick The senes 
IS mainly confined to the area of country between the Narbadd 
and the Son (Soane) on the north, and the Kistna (Krishna) on 
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the south , but the western part of this region is m great part 
covered by newer beds l.he lowest Gondwdnas are very 
constant m character, \iherever the) aie founds the upper 
numbers of the lower di\ ision show more \iriation, and this 
duergence of character m difierent Districts becomes more 
marked m the Upper Gondwana series Disturbances have 
occurred in the louer senes before the formation of the 
upper 

Gondwana The Gondwana beds contain fossils which are of very great 
fos:>ils interest In large part these consist of plants which grew near 
the margins of the old rivers, were earned down by floods, 
and deposited in the allmial plxms, deltas, and estuarine 
areas of the old Gondwana period So vast was the time 
occupied by the deposition of the Gondwdna beds, that great 
changes m ph)sical geographx and in the \ egetation repeatedly 
occurred The plants of the Lower Gondw anas consist chiefly 
of acrogens (Equisetaceae and ferns) and g)mnogens (cycads 
and conifers) the former being the more abundant The 
same classes of plants occur in the Upper Gondw anas, but 
there the proportions are reversed, the conifers, and still more 
the cveads, being more numerous than the ferns, whilst the 
Equ beticece are but sparingly found But even within the 
limits of the Lower Gondwana senes there are great diversities 
of vegetation, three distinct floras occurring in the three great 
dn isions of that formation In man) respects the flora of the 
Pauchet highest of these three divisions (the Panchet grou])) is more 
group nearly related to that of the U]>pcr Gondw anas than it is to 
the other Lower Gondwana floras 

Talcher One of the most interesting facts m the history of the 
group Gondw ana senes is tne occurrence near the base (in the Talcher 

group) of large striated boulders in a fine mud or silt, the 
boulders in one place resting upon rock (of Vmdh)an age) 
which IS also striated Ihere seems good reason for believing 
that these beds are the result of ice-action 1 hey probably 
nearly coincide m age with the Permian beds of Western 
Europe, m which Professor Eamsay long since discovered 
evidence of glaciation But the remarkable iact is that this 
old ice-action occurred within the tropics, and probably at no 
'€:ry great height above the sea 

Damodar Ihe Dimodar senes, the middle division of the Lower Gond- 

^UiSds the chief source of coal m Peninsular India, yielding 

more of that mineral than all other formations taken together 
Ihe Karharbiri group is the only other coal-beanng formation 
of any value 1 he Ddmodars are 8400 feet thick in the Rdni- 
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ganj coal-field, and about 10,000 feet thick in the Sdtpura basin 
They consist of three divisions , coal occurs in the upper and 
lower, ironstone (without coal) in the middle division The 
R^niganj coal field is the most important in India. So far Raniganj 
as yet known, it covers an area of about 500 square miles, 
running about 18 miles from north to south, and about 39 
miles from east to west, but it extends farther to the east 
under the laterite and alluvium It is traversed by the 
Damodar river, and also the road from Calcutta to Benares 
and by the East Indian Railway From its situation and 
importance, this coal-field is better known than any other 
in India Much has been learnt concerning it since the last 
examination by the Geological Survey, especially from the 
recent reports by Mr H Bauermann 

The upper or Raniganj series has eleven seams, with a Ramgaiy 
total thickness of 120 feet, m the eastern district, and thirteen 
seams, 100 feet thick, in the western district The average 
thickness of the seams woiked is from 12 to 18 feet, but 
occasionally a seam reaches a great thickness — 20 to 80 feet 
The lower or Barikhar series (2000 feet thick) contains four Baiakhar 
seams, of a total thickness of 69 feet Compared with Eng- 
Iish coals, those of this coal-field are of a poor quality , they 
contain much ash, and are generall} non coking The seams 
of the lower senes are the best, and some of these at Sank- 
tona, near the Bardkhar ri\er, are fairly good for coke and 
gas 

The best coal in India is in the small coal-field at Kaihar 
Karharbari The beds here are lower in the senes 
those of the Rdnfganj field , the} belong to the upper part of 
the Talcher group, the lowest of the Gondwana senes The 
Karharbari coal-beds co\er an area of about ii square miles, 
and have three seams, varying from 9 to 33 feet thick The 
lowest seam is the best, and it is nearly as good as English 
steam coal This coal field, now largely w orked, is the propet ty 
of the East Indian Railway, which is thus supplied with fuel at 
a cheaper rate than any other railway in the world Indian 
coal u®uall} contains phosphoric acid, which greatly lessens 
Its value for iron-smelting ^ 

The Damodar senes, which, as we have seen, is the chief 
source of coal in India, is also one of the most important 

1 The economic aspects of Indian coal ha%e been dealt with m the 
chapter on Mines and MineraU For full accounts of the Indian coal 
fields, see articles Raniganj, Karharbari, etc , m T/ic Imprtal Ga^th ; 
oj India 
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sources of iron The ore occurs in the middle division, coal 
in the highest and lowest The ore is partly a clay ironstone, 
like that occurring in the coal-measures of England, partly 
an oxide of iron or haematite It generally contains phos- 
phorus, which prevents its use m the preparation of the finer 
qualities of steel A similar difficulty attends the use of the 
Cleveland ore of North Yorkshire Experiments have been 
in progress for ^ears m search of a process which shall, in an 
economical manner, obtain iron from Cleveland ore free from 
phosphorus, latterly, it is hoped, with some success If this 
be so, India will be a great gainer Excellent iron-ore occurs 
in the metamorphic rocks south of the Ddmodar river Latente 
(see below) is sometimes used as ore It is very earthy, with 
a low percentage of metal , but it contains on!} a comparatively 
small proportion of phosphorus ^ 

The want of limestone for flux, within easy reach, is 
generally a great dra\v back as regards iron smelting in India 
Kanlar Karikar or gJmtin (concretionary carbonate of lime) is col- 
lected for this purpose from the n\er beds and alluvial 
deposits It sometimes contains as much as 70 per cent of 
carbonate of lime , but generally the proportion is much less, 
and the fluxing value proportionally diminished The real 
d fficult) in India is to find the ore, the fuel, and the flux, m 
sufficiently close proximity to >ield a profit 
Deccan The enormous mass of basaltic rock known as the Deccan 
trap, IS of great importance m the geological structure of the 
Indian Peninsula It now covers an area of about 200,000 
square miles, and probably extended in former times over a 
much wider area. Where thickest, the traps are at least 
6000 feet in depth They form the most striking physical 
features of the country, man) of the most prominent hill 
ranges being the denuded edges of the basaltic flows The 
great volcanic outbursts which produced this trap com- 
menced m the Cretaceous period, and lasted into the 
Eocene period 

I-atcnte , Latente is a ferruginous and argillaceous rock, vaiymg from 
30 to 200 feet thick, which often occurs over the trap area, 
but is also found m other tracts. As a rule, it makes rather 
barren land, it is highly porous, and the ram rapidly sinks 
into It Latente may be roughly divided into two kinds, 
hi^h high-level and low-levcl latente 1 he former, which covers a 
large area of the high basaltic plains, is believed by Mr R B 
^ For the economic aspects of Indian iron, sec chapter on Mines and 
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Foote to be very frequently the product of decomposition of 
the trap, and to have been thus formed in the place where it 
IS now found Sometimes the high-level latente overlies 
gneiss or other rocks, and in these cases it has probably 
been transported The low-level latente is generally more low level, 
sandy in character, and is often associated with gravels In 
most cases this has clearly been carried down to its present 
position, probably largely by sub-aerial action, aided by rams 
and streams Possibly m some cases it has been spread out 
along the coasts by marine action. The low-level latente 
fringes the coast of the Peninsula, from near Bombay on the 
west and Orissa on the east, to Cape Comorin It is not 
continuous throughout these regions , and it is of very varying 
width and elevation Ihe age of the high level latente is 
unknown Its formation probably extended throughout a long 
period of time, much of which must be of very ancient 
date , for the latente, together with the underlying basalt, has 
suffered extensive denudation 

As regards gems, the geologist comes to the same con- Precious 
elusion as the economist, \iz that the precious stones atones 
of ancient India were the product of forced labour, and 
that the search for them in our days can scarcely repay the 
working expenses 


British Blrma — The geological structure of Burma com- Burma 
prises three sections — western, middle, and eastern, nearly 

^ ^ y sections 

corresponding to the Divisions of Arakan, Pegu, and Tenas- 
serim 

The geological groups met with in Arakan and Pegu are, Pegu and 
m the ascending order, as follow The cr}staUine rocks 
Taung-ngu , age undetermined, comprising beds of different 
ages Axial or Arakan group, occup}ing the northern part of 
Arakan range, age probably Tnassic Nummulitic group, 
including the entire range of Arakan, age Eocene or early 
lertiarv Pegu group, occupying the whole of the country 
cast of the Irawadi to the Sittaung river, age Miocene or 
middle Tertiary Fossil-wood group, most largely developed 
in eastern Proine, in which fossil-wood, in the form of silicified 
trunks of trees, some of them 30 to 40 feet long, is plentifully 
present, age probably Pliocene or newer Tertiary Lastly, the 
Alluvium group, comprising older alluvial deposits m places 
where the river channels are e\ca\ated, and newer alluMal 
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deposits thrown down on the surface by the Irauadi and other 
ru ers 

Teni^ In geological structure, Tenassermi is entirel) distinct from 

senm Pegu and Arakan , the groups in ascending order are as follow 

The crystalline rocks, age uncertain Mergui group, largely 
de\ eloped in hlergui District, age perhaps Silurian Maul- 
mam group, well seen near ]\Iauimain and Amherst , age lower 
Carboniferous Tenasserim group, embracing the various coal- 
fields in the southern part of the Tenasserim Division, age 
doubtful, but probably Tertiary 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

METEOROLOG\ OF INDIA 

The great peninsula of India, with its lofty mountain ranges Meteoro 
and Its extensive seaboard, exposed to the first violence of 
the VI inds of two oceans, forms an exceptionally valuable and 
interesting field for the study of meteorological phenomena 
But the Department of Government which deals with these 
phenomena has had to contend with many obstacles , and it 
IS only within the last few years that trustworthy statistics have 
been obtained from a complete system of registration stations 
Every ^ ear, however, is now adding to our knowledge of the 
meteorologv of the country, and supplying authentic materials 
for purposes of comparison and induction 

METtOROLOG.rc\LGLOGR 4 PH\ — After the general description iMeteoro- 
of the country gn en at the beginning of this volume, it is only logical 
necessary to sketch very briefly the meteorological geography ^ 

of India The following paragraphs are condensed from 
an interesting account m the ofhcial Report on the Meteorology 
'^f India (for 1883), by Mr H F Blanford Mr Blanford’s 
volume on the Meteorology of India ^ being the second part of 
The Indian Meteorologisfs Vade- 3 Iecum (Government Press, 

Calcutta, 1877), should be in the hands of ever) student 
1 he great mountain ranges of the HijMalav as and the Sulai- 
M\NS, which form the northern and north-western boundaries of 
India, have been fully described ^ From the gorge of the Indus 
to that of the Dihong (Brahmaputra), a distance of 1400 miles, 
the Himalayas form an unbroken watershed, the northern flank Hima 
of which is drained by the upper valle}s of these two rivers , 
while the Sutlej (Satiaj), starting from the southern foot of the 
Kailas peak, breaks through the watershed, dividing it into 
two very unequal portions, that to the north-west being the 
smaller The average elevation of the higher Himdlaj^as may 
be taken at not less than 19,000 feet, and therefore equal to 

1 Vide ante, chap 1 pp 3-10 , also articles Himvlayas and Sulaimam 
Mountains, The Imperial Ga-eilcur of India 
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the height of the lo\^er half of the atmosphere, indeed, few 
of the passes are under 16,000 or 17,000 feet Across this 
mountain barrier there appears to be a constant flow of air, 
more active in the day-time than at night, northwards to the 
and plateau of Tibet There is no reason to believe that any 
transfer of air takes place across the Himalayas in a southerly 
direction, unless, indeed, m those elevated regions of the 
atmosphere which lie beyond the sphere of observation But 
a nocturnal flow" of cooled air, from the southern slopes, is 
felt as a strong wind where the rners debouch on the plains, 
more especially in the early morning hours This current 
probably contributes to lower the mean temperature of the belt 
of plain country which fringes the mountain zone 

The Eastern Himdlayas present many points of contrast 
w itn the w estern parts of the range The slopes of the Sikkim 
and Bhutan Hills, where not denuded for the purposes of cul- 
tnation, are clothed with an almost impenetrable forest, which 
at the lower levels abounds in figs, rattans, and representatives 
of a tropical humid dimate At higher levels they are co\ ered 
with oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, pines, etc, of the most 
luxuriant grow th 

In the Western Himalayas, on the other hand, the spurs of 
the outer ranges are more sparsely clad with forest, especially 
on their western faces, and naked precipitous crags are of 
constant occurrence T he \egetation of the lower and warmer 
valleys, and of the fringing belt (the Tarai), is comparatisely 
thin, and such as characterizes a w^arm but dry region Pines 
of se\ eral sjiecies form a conspicuous teature of the landscape 
at lower levels It is chiefly the outer ranges that exhibit 
these contrasted features , and they depend partly on the 
diiTerence of latitude, but mainly on that of rainfall In 
Sikkim and Bhutan this is abnormally copious, and is dib^ 
charged full on the face of the range As the chain recedes 
to the north-west, the greater is the distance to be traversed 
by the vapour-bearing winds in reaching it, and the more 
easterly is their direction lor such winds, whether coming 
from the Bay of Bengal (apparently their principal source) or 
from the Arabian Sea, turn on reaching the Gangetic valley, 
and blow more or less parallel to its axis and that of the 
mountain range 

The country on either side of the Suldiman range is 
characteristically and llry winds from the desert tracts of 
Persia and Baluchistdn predominate throughout the year 
Jhe scanty cultivation on the hills is dependent on the 
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^ inter snows, or the rare showers which reach them from the 
eastward, or the supply of the larger local streams The 
lower plains would be uninhabitable but for the fertilumg 
irngation furnished by the great river that traverses them 

At the foot of the great Himalayan barrier, and separating it 
from the more ancient land which now forms the highlands of 
the peninsula, a broad plain, for the most part alluvial, stretches Indus 
from sea to sea On the west, in the dry region, this is 
occupied partly by the alluvial deposits of the Indus and its 
tributaries , partly by the saline swamps of Kachchh (Cutch), and 
the rolling sands and rocky surface of the desert of Jaisalmer The great 
(Jeysulmere) and Bikdner, and partly by the more f^^tile 
tracts to the eastward Over the greater part of this region 
ram is of rare occurrence , and not infrequently more than a 
)ear passes by without a drop falling on the parched surface 
On Its eastern margin, however, in the neighbourhood of the 
Aravalli Hills, and again in the Northern Punjab, ram is more 
frequent, occurring both m the south-west monsoon, and also 
at the opposite season in the cold weather As far north as 
Sirsa and Multdn, the average rainfall does not much exceed 
7 inches 

The alluvial plain of the Punjab passes into that of the Gangetic 
Gangctic valley without visible interruption Up or down this 
plain, at opposite seasons, sw-'cep the monsoon winds, m a 
direction at right angles to that of their nominal course , and 
in this way the vapour brought by winds from the Bay 
of Bengal, is discharged as snow and ram on the peaks and 
hill-sides of the Western Himala}as Nearly the whole surface 
is under cultivation , and it ranks among the most productive 
as well as the most densely populated regions of the world 
The rainfall diminishes from 100 inches at the south-east 
corner of the Gangetic delta to less than 30 inches at Agra 
and Delhi, and there is an average difference of from 15 to 
25 inches between the northern and southern borders of the 
plain 

Eastward from the Bengal delta, two alluvial plains stretch Eastern 
up between the hills that connect the Himalayan system with Bengal 
that of the Burmese peninsula. The first is that of Assam and 
the Brahmaputra, long and narrow^ bordered on the north by 
the Himalajas, on the south by the lower plateau of the Giro, 

Khisi, and Nagi Hills The second, or Sylhet and Cachar 
valley, is chiefly occupied by swamps and j/iUs, and separates 
the Giro, Khisi, and Nagi Huls from those of Tipperah and 
the Lushai country The climate of both these plains is 
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damp and equable, and the rainfall is prolonged and gene- 
rally heavy, especially on the southern slopes of the hills A 
meteorological peculiarity of some interest has been noticed, 
more especially at the stations of Sibsigar and Silchdr, viz 
the great range of the diurnal variation of barometric pressure, 
particularly during the cool months of the year It is the 
more striking, since at Rdrki, Lahore, and other stations near 
the foot of the Himalayas, this range is less than on the open 
plains 

The highlands of the peninsula are cut oflf from the 
Himdla.}an ranges by the Indo-Gangetic plain They are 
divided into two unequal parts, by an almost continuous chain 
of hills, loosely known as the Sdtpura range, running across the 
countr} from west-b} -south to east-by-north, just south of the 
Tropic of Cancer This chain may be regarded as a single 
feature, forming the principal watershed of the peninsula The 
waters to the north of it drain chiefly into the Narbada (Ner- 
budda) and the Ganges , those to the south, into the 1 apti, 
the Goda\ari, the Mahanadi, and smaller streams In a 
meteorological point of view, this central chain of hills is of 
much imjjortance Acting together with the two parallel 
\allejs of the Narbada and Tapti, which dram the flanks of 
Its western half, it gives a more decided easterly and westerly 
direction to the winds of this part of India and con- 
denses a tolerably copious rainfall during the south-west 
moonsoon 

Separated from this chain by the valley of the Narbada on 
the w^est, and that of the Son (Soane) on the east, the plateau 
of !MaIwa and Bnghelkhand occupies the space intervening 
between these valle}^ and the Gangetic plain On the western 
edge of the plateau are the \rvvalli Huts, which run from 
near Ahmadabad up to the neighbourhood of Delhi, and 
include one hill, Mount Abu, over 5000 feet m height This 
range exerts an important influence on the direction of the 
Wind, and also on the rainfall At Ajmert, an old established 
meteorological station at the eastern foot of the lange, the 
wind IS predominantly south-west Both here and at Mount 
\bd the south-west monsoon rains arc a regular phenomenon , 
w Inch can hardly be said of the region of scanty and uncertain 
rainfall which extends from the western foot of the range and 
merges in the Bikaner desert 

Ihe peninsula south of the Satpura range consists chiefly 
of the triangular plateau of ilit Deccan, hnmnating ahruytJy 
on the west m the Sahjidn range (^^cbtern Gluts), and 
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shelving to the east (Eastern Ghats) This plateau is swept by 
the south-west monsoon after it has surmounted the western 
barrier of the Ghits The rainfall is consequently light at 
Poona and places similarly situated under the lee of the range, 
and but moderate over the more easterly parts of the plateau 
The rains, however, are prolonged to the north of the Sitpuras 
three or four weeks later than in Southern India, since they are 
brought there by the easterly winds which blow from the Bay 
of Bengal m October and the early part of November ^ when 
the re curved southerly wind ceases to blow up the Gangetic 
valley, and sets towards the Karnatik This was formerly 
thought to be the north-east monsoon, and is still so spoken 
of by some writers, but the rainy wind is really a diversion 
of the south-west monsoon 

At the junction of the Eastern and Western Ghats rises the Anamalai 
bold triangular plateau of the Nilgiris, and to the south 
them come the Anamalais, Palms (Pulneys), and Travancore 
Hills These ranges are separated from the Nflgins by a 
broad depression or pass known as the Palghdt gap, some 
25 miles wide, the highest point of which is about 1500 feet 
above the sea. This gap affords a passage to the winds, which 
elsewhere are barred by the chain of the Western Gh^ts The 
country to the east of the gap recenes the rainfall of the 
south-west monsoon, and during the north-east monsoon, 
ships passing Beypur meet with a stronger wind from the 
land than is felt elsewhere on the hlalabar coast According 
to Captain New bold, the Palghdt gap * affords an outlet to those 
furious storms from the eastward which sweep the Bay of 
Bengal, and, after traversing the peninsula, burst forth through 
It to the neighbouring sea ’ 

In the coast-stnp of low country which fringes the peninsula Southern 
below the Western Ghdts, the rainfall is heavj, the climate warm 
and damp, the vegetation dense and tropical The steep slopes 
of the Ghdts, where they hai e not been artificially cleared, are 
also thickly clothed with forest 

Ceylon should, for meteorological purposes, be included Meteoro 
in this survey The countr) both south and w^est of the 
hills which occupy the south centre of the island is very 
rugged down to the coast The ninfall is here frequent and Rain> 
heavy, and the temperature being high and equable, the 
vegetation is dense and very luxuriant, such as is characteristic 
of islands in tropical seas, and also of the coast of Travancore 
1 he plains on the east coast are drier, and both m climate Diver ea-^t 

and \ egetation beat meb to ibose ol 'fbelJi.atnatik. 
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When the ««>uth-\te$t monsoon is bUmrng in Ma> and June, 
and discharging torrents of ram on the loreMnclad sjjuta and 
slopes that face to wnndwarth the contrr^t pre^tnicd hv the 
eastward face of the same hilK !•> ’ier\ striking and the two 
phases of climite ire ‘^inrph dcnivcitcd N<.\\xra E hva 
(7000 feet'i ch\ niter dn* anti even week niter wetk lies 
under adensocanopt of doud, uhich shrunds nil the higher 
peaks, and pours down in almost ince^JSint ram But lei the 
traveller leave the station b} the Badiilla road, and cross over 
the main range at a distance of two or three miles from 
Newara Eh\a As he begins the descent towards X\il<Jons 
bungalow, he emerges on a panorama of the gra«5sy downs of 
the lower hills, bathed in dazzling sunshine , while on the ridge 
above he sees the cloud-masses ever rolling across from the 
west, and dissolving away in the drier air to leeward Hence 
the east and west coasts of Cevlon are as strongly contrasted 
m climate as those of the southern extreinit) of the Indian 
peninsula 

In Bntish Burma, the western face of the Arakan Yoma 
hills, like that of the Indian AVestern Ghdts, is exposed to the 
full force of the south west monsoon, and receives a very heav) 
rainfall At Sandoway, this amounts to an annual mean of 
212 inches It diminishes to the northwards, but even at 
Chittagong, it amounts to 104^ inches annually 

The country around Ava, as well as the hill country of North 
Burma, is the seat of occasional severe earthquakes, one of 
which destroyed Ava city m 1839 The general mendianal 
direction of the ranges and valleys determines the direction of 
the prevailing surface winds, subject, however, to many local 
modifications But it would appear, from Dr Anderson's 
observations of the movement of the upper clouds, that 
throughout the year there is, with but slight interruption, a 
steady upper current from the southwest, such as has been 
already noticed over the Himalayas The rainfall in the lower 
part of the Irawadi valley, viz. the delta and the neighbouring 
part of the Province of Pegu, is very heavy, about 190 inches, 
the climate is warm and equable at all seasons But higher 
up the valley, and especially north of the Pegu frontier, the 
country is drier, and is characterized by a less luxunant 
vegetation, and by a retarded and more scanty rainfall of 
about 56 inches. 

Observatories — Up to the year 1883, meteorological obser- 
vatories had been established at 125 stations in India (includ- 
ing Bntish Burma, the Andamans, and Ncpdl) These 
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observatories are situated at all elevations, from the highest, 

Leh (11,502 feet above mean sea level) and Chakrata (7051 
feet), to Sagar Island, 25 feet, and Negapatam, only 15 feet 
above mean sea-level 

Observations — The observations taken at Indian meteoro- Obssrva- 
logical stations record — (i) temperature of solar and 
nocturnal radiation, (2) air temperature, (3) atmospheric pressure, 

(4) direction and velocity of the wind, (5) humidity, (6) cloud 
proportion, and (7) rainfall For full information on each of 
these subjects, the reader is referred to the valuable and deeply 
interesting reports of Mr F Elanford and Mr Eliot, printed 
at the Government Press, Calcutta, and available to all 
inquirers at the India Office, London 

Solar Radiaiion — Although, theoretically, differences in Solar 
the height above ground of the registering thermometer produce 
little difference in the amount of radiation from the ground, 
yet the nature of the surface forms an important feature, 
the action of which differs very considembl> in different parts 
of India, and interferes with an exact comparison of results 
obtained from different stations Thus^ the radiation from 
the parched, heated, and bare surface of the soil in the 
North-Western Provinces in May, must be ccnsiderabi} greater 
than from the moist grass-co\ ered surface of the soil at the 
coast stations of Bengal and Western India in the same 
month 

The following figures are obtained from Bengal stations Retuin« 
Avhere the instruments are believed to be accurate and com- 
parable The yearly average maximum equilibrium tempera- 
tures of compared sun thermometers vacuo^ varied m these 
stations from 121 5° F at Darjiling (much the lowest aveiage) 
and 131 3° at Goalpdrd (the next lowest), to 145 6° at 
Bardwdn and 147 4" at Cuttack The excess of the above 
over the corresponding maximum shade temperatures was — 
at Darjiling, 59 at Godlpara, 48 4° ^ at Bardwan, 57® and 
at Cuttack, 55 S'* 

Temperaiure of the Air — From the average annual mean Temper 
tempeiatures of 117 stations (derived from the means of three 
or more >ears), the following figures are taken In the two 
following stations in this list, the average mean > early tern- Mean 
perature was over 82° F — Trichinopoh, 82 1°, Vizagapatam, 

828® Both of these stations are in the Madras Presidency The ture^ 
next highest means are returned by Madras, 82® , Madura (also in 
Madras), 81 9", Negapatam, 81 6“, Masuhpatam, 81 3°, Rar- 
ndi, 81 2” , Sironcha, 81“ ; Cuttack, 80 7“ , Bellary and Salem, 
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80 4* , Port Blair, 80 3° , Bikaner, 80° , False Point, 79 3% Goa, 
79 9° , Cochin, 79 6° , &gar Island, 78 6° , Deesa, 799°, and 
Calcutta, 778“ The mean annual temperature of Bombay is 
797° The lowest means are obtained at the hill stations of 
Darjihng, 518% Simla, 55% Murree, 561°, and Chakrata, 
56 3° Between these and the next coolest stations is a gap, 
Masun (Mussoorie) following with 59 2°, !Rd.nikhet with 60 2*", 
Pachmarhi with 68 7**, and Rdwal Pindi with a yearly mean of 
69 3** The highest mean monthly temperatures given are — 
94 7® at Jhdnsi, m May, 94 4® at Miiltan, m June, 93 7“ at 
Lahore, Delhi, and Agra, in June The lowest monthly means 
are returned by the four coldest hill stations mentioned abo\ e, 
the figures being — JMurree — Januar} 39®, February 394“ 
Simla — January 404®, Februar)’ 41 4^ j Chakrata — January 
423®, February 43 4^" > Darjiiing — January 39 4^ February 
41 2® The mean temperature at Leh in Januar} is 17 i®, 
and in December 23 i® F 

Atmospheric Pressure — Ihe Meteorological Report for 
1883 contains a table showing the annual mean pressure at 
III stations, corrected (except in the case of Madras) to the 
Ciicutta standard, which reads 0011 inch higher than that 
ot Kew From that table the following figures are obtained 
The mean } early pressure an inches at the highest stations is 
— 22 944 at Darjiling, 23 224 at Chakrata, 23 275 at Simla, 
24 059 at Ramkhet, 26 392 at Pachmarhi, and 26 924 at 
Bangalore The greatest annual mean pressures returned are 
— 29 889 at Cochin, 29 845 at Xegapatam, 29 840 at Madras, 
and 29 821 at Bombay these pressures are not reduced to 
the level of the sea. 

WixD — The general directions of the wind in different parts 
of the peninsula ha\e already been noticed in the introductory 
portion of this chapter describing the meteorological geography 
of the country 

Hlmiditi — The humiditt figures given in the Report for 
1S77 are, according to Mr Eiiot, the Officiating Meteorological 
Rejiorter to the Government of India, not generally inter- 
comparable, as the mean rdauve humidity is deduced from a 
varying number of daily observations 

Cloud Proportion — 1 he Report for 1 883 gives the averages 
of estimated cloud proportion for 113 stations m India, an 
overcast sky being represented by 10 and a clear sky by o 
Some of the extreme figures follow The average annual 
proportion of clouded sky is represented at Sibsdgar by 7 19, 
at Merkira by 6 68 , at Darjiling by 6 44 , at rnchmopoh by 
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6 04, at Coimbatore by 5 19, at Salem by 4 66 The lowest 
proportions recorded are — for Jhdnsi, i 20 , Hyderabad 
(Smd), 169^ Mdltan, 166; Dera Ismdil Khan, 204, Sd,gar 
(Saugor), in the Central Provinces, 2 43 

Rainfall — The average annual rainfall at 435 stations is Rainfall 
recoided m the Meteorological Report for 1883, from which 
the following figures were derived 

In the Punjab, the highest average fall (124 91 inches) is at The 
Dharmsdla, which is situated on the face of the hills, and 
exposed to the full force of the monsoon, the next highest 
recoided is little more than half that amount, or 71 24 inches, 
at Simla The loiivest average falls in the Punjab are — 5 88 
inches at Muzaffargarh, 7 07 at Multan, 7 03 at Dera Gh^zi 
Khan, and 8 46 at Dera Ismail Khan \11 these stations are 
protec ted by the Sulaimdn range from the monsoon 

In Rdjputd^na and Central India the minimum is 12 07 Rajputana 
inches at Pachbadra, and the maximum, 63 21, at Mount Abu, 
the highest point in this part of India 

In the North-Western Provinces the heaviest rainfalls are North 
at Masun (94 72 inches), Nairn lal (91 17), and Dehra (74 91), ^estern 
all of which he high, the minimum average fall is 25 28 at 
Muttra, the next lowest figures being 26 06 at Aligarh, 25 66 at 
Agra, and 25 70 at Bulaudshahr — all stations on the plains 

In Oudh, the maximum rainfall is at Bahraich, 43 48 inches, Oudh 
and the minimum at Rai Bareli, 32 18 inches 

The following stations of Bengal ha\e an a\erage rainfall of Bengal 
more than 100 inches — Baxa, 22091, Jalpaigun, 12921, 

Mongpu, 12843, Dirjiling, 12085, Kuch Behar, 

130 89 — all at the base of the hills, Noakhali, iii 75 , Dema- 
gin, 1 12 97, Cox’s Bazaar, 14160, and Chittagong, 104 58, 
all near the north east corner of the Bay of Bengal The 
lowest averages are returned b} Keunjhar, 3261 inches, 

Buxar, 39 04 , Chhapra, 3915, and Gaja, 4029 The 
average rainfall throughout Bengal is 67 inches 

Assam possesses in Cherra Poonjee (Chara Punji) the As^im 
station With the largest rainfall m the world Former returns 
gave the fall at 368 inches, later and fuller returns at 481 80 
inches A total fall of 805 inches was reported in 1861, of which 
366 were assigned to the single month of July In 1850, Dr 
Hooker registered 30 inches in twentj-four hours, and returned 
the fall from June to November of that }ear at 530 inches 
In the four days 9th to 12th September 1877, 56 19 inches 
were registered The cause of this extraordinary rainfall is 
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noticed in the chapter on Physical Geography The following 
stations m Assam have also a very high average rainfall — 
Silch^r, 11885, Sylhet, 15612, Dibrugarh, 11353, and 
Turi, 123 80 The lowest recorded averages in Assam are at 
Samaguting (52 58 inches) and Gauhati (69 26 inches), both 
on the northern side of the hills separating Cachar from 
Assam 

In the Central Provinces, the highest average falls are at 
Pachmarhi, 7785 inches, and Balaghdt, 6592, lowest 
averages, Khandwa, 33 29 inches, and Arvi, 35 09 inches 

In Bombay, two stations on the Ghats are recorded as 
having an average rainfall of over 250 inches, viz — Malcolm- 
pet (Mahableshvar), 258 49 , and Baura (Fort), 255 28 Next 
m order come Matheran, with 245 24 inches , Lonanh, with 
16513, Honawir, 13808, and Igatpun, Kirwar, Vingiirla, 
and Ratnagin, with 124 19, 116 03, no 8g, and 104 55 inches 
respectively The lowest average rainfalls recorded m Bombay 
are — 18 82 inches at Mandargi , 20 97 at Dhulia , and 21 41 
at Gokak The average lamfall in Bombay is 67 inches 

In Sind, the average rainfall is very low, varying from 16 17 
inches at Nagar, and n 09 at Umdrkot, to 4 65 at bhikirpur, 
and 4 33 at Jacobabad 

In Madras, the highest local averages recorded are — 132 87 
inches at Mangalore, 12968 at Cannanore, 12821 at Mer- 
kara, 125 66 at Tellichern , 115 04 at Calicut , and 115 02 at 
Cochin — all on the west coast 1 he lightest falls recorded are 
— at Bellary, 17 64 Tuticonn (sheltered by the Ghats), 19 44, 
Guti (Gooty), 2179, and Coimbatore, 21 34 All these stations 
lie low 1 he average fall at the stations on the east coast is 
about 41 inches A fair average rainfall for Madras Presidency 
IS 44 inches 

The rainfall along the coast of Bntish Burma is heavy, as 
might be expected, the following averages being recorded — 
Sandoway, 212 03 inches, lavoy, 197 02 , Akyab, 197 61 , 
Maulmain, 189 37 , Kyauk-pyu, 174 79 The smallest rainfall 
IS at Tha\et-myo (47 37) and Prome (53 00), sheltered by the 
Yoma range 

The rainfall at Port Blair and Nancowry is also heavy, the 
averages being returned as 11838 and 10891 inches respec- 
tively 

Sun-Spot Cycles — These alleged cycles have formed the 
subject of several separate papers, and the results were 
popularly summed up in a joint article by Mr Norman 
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Lockyer and the present author m the Nineieenth Century 
for November 1877 It will therefore suffice here to state 
the vie\vs of the Indian Meteorological Department on the 
intricate questions involved The following are the inferences 
which the meteorology of India appears to suggest, if not 
to establish There is a tendency at the minimum sun-spot 
periods to prolonged excessive pressure over India, and at 
the maximum sun spot periods to an unusual development of 
the winter rams, and to the occurrence of abnormally heavy 
snowfall over the Himdlajan region (to a greater extent pro- 
bably in the Western than the Eastern Himalayas) This 
appears also to be usually followed by a ^eak south west 
monsoon The characteristics of a weak monsoon are, great 
irregularity in the distribution of the rainfall over the ivhole of 
India, and the occurrence of heavy local rainfalls, which tend, 
by a law of rainfall and of air-motion, to recur over the same 
limited areas The irregularity of rainfall distribution is often 
shown by the persistence of dry land winds and the prolonged 
absence of ram over considerable areas These areas of 
drought and famine are partly marked off by nature, depending 
to a certain extent on the geographical features and position 
of the district Thus, the rams are more likel} to fall below 
the amount necessary for cultivation m the dr} region of the 
Deccan or m Upper India, than over the Malabar coast area 
or the Province of Bengal 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

ZOOLOGY AND BOT\NY OF INDIA 

W iTD Animals — First among the ^^ild animals of India must 
be mentioned the lion (Fehs leo), which is recorded to have 
been not uncommon within historical times in Hindustan 
Proper and the Punjab The lion is now confined to the Gv, or 
lock} hill desert and forest of Kathiawar A peculiar variety 
IS there found, marked b} the almost total absence of a mane , 
but whether this vanet} deserves to be classed as a distinct 
species, naturalists have not )et determined The lion has 
now almost entirely disappeared , and the official Gazetteer of 
Kathidwdr states that there are now (1884) probabl} not more 
thai ten or a dozen lions and lionesses left in the whole Gtr 
forest tract The} are stnctl} preserved The former extent 
of the lion's range, or the degree to which its presence im- 
pressed the imagination, may be inferred from the common 
personal names, binh or Singh, Sher, and Haidar, which all 
signify Mion Sher, however, is also applied to the tiger 
The characteristic beast of pre} in India is the tiger (Felis 
tigris), which IS found in every part of the countr} from the 
slopes of the Himala} as to the Sundarba 1 swamps Sir Joseph 

Fa}rer, the highest living authority on this subject, believes 
that 12 feet is the maximum length of the tigci, when measured 
from nose to tip of tad immediately after death The advance 
of cultivation, even more than the incessant attacks of sports- 
men, has gradual!} caused the tiger to become a rare animal 
m large tracts of country , but it is scarcely probable that he 
ever will be exterminated from India The malarious 
fringing the Himalayas, the uninhabitable swamps of the 
Gangctic delta, and the wide jungles of the central plateau, 
arc at present the chief home of the tiger His favourite 
food appears to he deer, antcloj^e, and wild hog When 
these abound, he does not attack domestic cattle Indeed, 
the natives of certain Districts consider the tiger as in 
some sort their protector, for he saves their crops from 
destruction by the wild animals on which he feeds But when 
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once be develops a taste for human blood, then the slaughter 
which he works becomes truly formidable 

The confirmed man eater, generally an old beast, disabled Man 
from overtaking his usual prey, seems to accumulate his tale of 
> ictims m sheer cruelty rather than for food A single tiger is 
known to have killed 108 people m three years Another killed 
an average of about 80 persons per annum. A third caused 
13 villages to be abandoned, and 250 square miles of land to 
be thrown out of cultivation A fourth, so lately as 1869, 
killed 127 people, and stopped a public road for many 
weeks, until the opportune arrual of an English sportsman, 
who killed him Such cases are, of course, exceptional, and 
generally lefer to a past period, but they explain the super- 
stitious awe with which the tiger is regarded by the natives 

The favourite mode of shooting the tiger is from the back 
of elephants, or from elevated platforms {machans) of boughs 
m the jungle In Central India and Bombay, tigers are shot 
on foot In Assam, they are sometimes speared from boats, and 
in the Himalayas they are said to be ensnared by bird-lime 
Re\%ards are given by Go\ernment to native shtlarts for the 
heads of tigers varying in time and place according to the 
need In 1877, 819 persons and 16,137 cattle were reported 
to hat e been killed by tigers On the other side of the account 
1579 tigers were destroyed by native hunters, and £zTll 
in ret\ards , besides the slaughter by English sportsmen In 
1882, no fewer than 895 persons and 16,517 cattle were 
retunied as killed bv tigers The sum of ^^4800 was paid 
during the }ear to natue shikaris for the destruction of 1726 
tigers 

The leopard or panther (Felis pardus) is far more common Leopard 
than the tiger m all parts of India, and at least equally de 
slructive to life The greatest length of the Indian leopard 
IS about 7 feet 6 inches A black \anety, as beautiful as it 
IS rare, is sometimes found m the extreme south of the Indian 
peninsula, and also m Java The cheetah or hunting leopard Cheetah 
(Fells jubata) must be carefully distinguished from the leopard 
proper This animal appears to be a natue only of the 
Deccan, where it is trained for hunting the antelope In some 
respects it approaches the dog more nearly than the cat tribe 
Its limbs are long, its hair rough, and its claws blunt and only 
partially retractile The speed with which it bounds upon its 
Iircy, when loosed from the cart, exceeds the swiftness of any 
Other wild inaiumal If it misses its first attack, it scarcely 
ever attempts to follow, but returns to its master Among 
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Other other species of the family FelidcC found in India may be 

species mentioned the ounce or snow leopard (I unica), the clouded 

tiger (F macroscelis), the marbled tiger cat (F mannorata), 
the jungle cat (F chaus), and the common vivernnc cat (F 
vivernna) 

^^olf Wohes (Cams lupus) abound throughout the open country, 

but are rare in the w ooded districts 1 heir favourite prey is 
sheep, but the> are also said to run dovs n antelopes and hares, 
or rather catch them by lying in ambush Instances of their 
attacking man are not uncommon , and in 1882, 278 persons, 
principally children, besides 8661 cattle, were reported to have 
been killed by i\olves In 1827, upwardb of 30 children 
■v^e^e earned off by solves m a single pargana or fiscal division , 
nnd the stor} of Romulus and Remus has had its counterpart 
in India within recent times The Indian wolf has a dingy 
reddish white fur, some of the hairs being tipped with black 
B} some naturalists it is regarded as a distinct species, under 
the name of Cams pallipes Three distinct varieties, the 
white, the red, and the black wolt, are found m the Tibetan 
Himalavas 

Fox Ihe Indian fox (Vulpes bengalensis) is comparatnely rare, 

but the jackal (Cams aureus) abounds everywhere, making 

JicUl night hideous by its never to be-forgotten jells Ihe jackal, 
and not the fox, is usually the animal hunted b> the packs of 
hounds kept by Europeans 

r)*g The wild dog or dhole is found in very many of the 

wilder jungles of India, including \ssam and British Burma 
Its characteristic is that it huntb in packs, sometimes containing 
30 dogs, and does not give tongue When once 1 pack of 
wild dogs has put up any animal, whether detr or tiger, that 
animaFs doom is sealed Ihey do not lea\e it for days, and 
finally bring it to bay, or run it down exhausted Ihese wild 
dogs ha\e sometimes been half domesticated, and trained to 
hunt for the use of man A peculiar \anety of wnid dog exists 
in the Karen Hills of Burma, thus described from a specimen 
m confinement It was black and white, as hairy as a Skye- 
terrier, and as large as a medium sized spaniel It had an 
invariable habit of digging a hole in the ground, into which it 
crawled backwards, remaining there all day with only its nose 
and ferrety eyes visible Among other dogs of India arc the 
pariah, which is merely a mongrel, run wild and half starved , 
the poligar dog, an immense creature peculiar to the south , 
the greyhound, used for conrsing , and the mastiff of Tibet 
and Bhutdn 
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The striped hyaena (Hyaena striata) is common, being found Hyaena 
wherever the wolf is absent Like the wolf, it is very destruc- 
tive both to the flocks and to children 

Of bears, the common black or sloth bear (Ursus labiatus) Bear 
is common throughout India wherever rocky hills and forests 
occur It IS distinguished by a white horse shoe mark on its 
breast Its food consists of ants, honey, and fruit When dis- 
turbed It will attack man, and it is a dangerous antagonist, for 
It always strikes at the face The Himalayan or I ibetan sun- 
bear (Ursus tibetanus) is found along the north, from the 
Punjab to Assam During the summer it remains high up 
in the mountains, near the limit of snow, but in the winter 
it descends to 5000 feet, and even lower Its congener, the 
Malayan sun-bear (Helarctos malayanus), is found m British 
Burma, inhere also there is a smaller species (Helarctos eurj- 
spilus), and a very large animal reported to be as big as the 
American gnzzl} There were 114 persons returned as killed 
by bears in 1882 

1 he elephant (Elephas indicus) is found m many parts of The Fie 
India, though not in the north-west Contrary to what might 
be anticipated from its size and from the habits of its African 
cousin, the Indian elephant is now, at any rate, an inhabitant, 
not of the plains, but of the hills , and even on the hiPs it is 
usually found among the higher ridges and plateau'C, and not 
in the valle>s From the peninsula of India the elephant has 
been gradually exterminated, being only found now in the 
primgeval forests of Coorg, Mysore, and Travancore, and m 
the Tributary States of Onssa It still exists in considerable 
numbers along the tardi or submontane fringe of the Hima- 
layas The mam source of supply at the present tune is the 
confused mass of hills which forms the north east boundarj of 
British India, from Assam to Burma Two varieties are there 
distinguished, the gunda or tusker, and the makna or htne^ 
which has no tu&ks 

The reports of the height of the elephant, like those of its 
intelligence, seem to be exaggerated Ihe maximum is pro- 
bably 12 feet If hunted, the elephant must be attacked on 
foot, and the sport is therefore dangerous, especially as the 
animal has but few parts vulnerable to a bullet The regular 
mode of catching elephants is by means of a M^da or gigantic Liephant 
stockade, into which a wild herd is dri\en, then starved into 
submission, and tamed by animals already domesticated The 
practice of capturing them m pitfalls is discouraged as cruel 
and wa&Xefvd. EiepbanXs now ioinv a ttvonopoVy 
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throughout India, The shooting of them is prohibited, except 
when they become dangerous to man or destructive to the 
crops , and the right of capturing them is only leased out upon 
conditions 

Elephant A Special law, under the title of ‘The Elephants Pre- 
servation Act^ (No VI of 1879), regulates this licensing 
s\stem AMioeter kills, captures, or injures an elephant, or 
attempts to do so, w uhout a licence, is punishable by a fine of 
500 rupees for the first offence , and b> a similar fine, together 
with six months' imprisonment, for a second offence In the 
A ear 1877-78, a total of 264 elephants were captured m the 
Pro\ince of Assam Melding to CrO\ eminent a revenue of 
;£‘36 oo In 1882-83, 475 elephants were captured in Assam, 
}ieidmg a revenue to Government of ^8573 In the season 
of 1873-74 no less than 53 elephants were captured at one 
time by Mr Sanderson, formerly the superintendent of the 
Kheda Department m M>sore, who has made a special study 
of the Indian elephant as Sir S Baker has of the same aninial 
m Ceylon Although the suppl) is decreasing, elephants con- 
tinue to be in great demand Iheir chief use is in the timber 
trade and for Government transport They are also bought 
up by native chiefs at high prices for ostentation Sixty 
persons were reixirted as killed by elephants in 1882 

The Rhin Of the rhinoceros, four distinct v ancties aie enumerated, two 

a single, and two with a double horn i lie most familiar 
i:j the Rhinoceros unicornis, commonly found in the Brahma- 
putra valle) and Us wide swamps It has but one horn, and 
IS covered with massive folds of naked skin It sometimes 
attains a height of 6 feet , its horn, w hich is much prized by 
the natives for medicinal purj)oses, seldom exceeds 14 inches 
m length It frequents swamp>, shad} spots, and wallows m 
mud like a pig Ihe traditional antipath} of the rhinoceros 
to the elephant seems to be mvthical 'Ihe Javan rhinoceros 
(R sondaicus) is found in the Sundarbans It also has but 
one horn, and mainly differs from the foregoing in being 
smaller, and having less prominent ‘shields' Ihe Sumatran 
rhinoceros (R sumatrensis) is found from Chittagong south- 
wards through Burma It has two horns and a bristly coat 
Iht hairy -cared rhinoceros (K lasiotis) is known from a 
specimen captured at Chittagong, and sent to the Zoological 
Gardens, London 'I w o are at Calcutta 

The wivi Ihe wald hog (Sus scrofa, var indica) is well known as 
affording the most exciting sport m the world — ‘ pig-sticking ’ 
It frequents cultivated localities, and is the most mischievous 
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enemy which the husbandman has to guard against, doing 
more damage than elephants, tigers, leopards, deer, and ante- 
lope, all put together A rare animal, called the pigmy hog 
(Porculia salvania), exists in the tarai of Nepdl and Sikkim, 
and has been shot m Assam Its height is only 10 inches, 
and Its weight does not exceed 12 lbs 

The wild ass (Equus onager) is confined to the sandy The wild 
deserts of Sind and Kachchh (Cutch), where, from its speed 
and timidity, it is almost unapproachable 

Many \iild species of the sheep and goat tribe are to be Sheep and 
found in the Himdlayan ranges The Ovis ammon and O 
poll are Tibetan rather than Indian species The urtal and 
the shapu are kindred species of wild sheep, found respectively 
in Ladakh and the Sulaiman range The former comes down 
to 2000 feet abo\e the sea, the latter is never seen at altitudes 
lower than 12,000 feet The harhal, or blue wild sheep, and 
the markhor and iahr (both wild goats) also inhabit the Hima- 
layas A variety of the ibex is also found there, as well as m 
the highest ranges of Southern India The sarau (Nemor- 
haedus rubidus), allied to the chamois, has a vide range in the 
mountains of the north, from the Himalayas to Assam and 
Burma 

The antelope tribe is represented by comparatively fev Antelopes 
species, as compared with the great number found in Africa 
The antelope proper (Antilope cer\icapra), the ‘black buck’ 
of sportsmen, is very generally distributed Its special habitat 
IS salt plains, as on the coast-hne of Gujardt (Guzerat) and 
Onssa, where herds of 50 does may be seen, accompanied b\ 
a single buck The doe is of a light favn colour, and has no 
horns The colour of the buck is a deep brovn-black abo>e, 
sharply marked off from the white of the belly His spiral horns, 
twisted for three or four or more turns like a corkscrew, often 
reach the length of 30 inches The flesh is dry and unsavour}, 
but IS permitted meat for Hindus, even of the Brahman caste 
The four-horned antelope (letraceros quadncorms) and the 
gazelle (Gaztlla bennettii) are also found in India 1 he chiru 
(Pantholops hodgsoni) is confined to the Himdla}an plateaux 
The nilgai or blue cow (Portax pictus) is also widely dis- Kiigai. 
tnbuted, but speciall} abounds in Hindustan Proper and 
Gujarat As with the antelope, the male alone has the dark 
blue colour The fiilgAi is held peculiarly sacred by Hindus, 
from Its fancied kinship to the cow, and on this account its 
destructive inroads upon the crops are tolerated 

The king of the deer tribe is the sambhar or gerau (Cervus Deer 
VOL. VI 2 T 
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anstotelis), erroneously called 'elk’ by sportsmen It is 
found on the forest-clad hills in all parts of the country It is 
of a deep-bro^\n colour, ^\lth hair on its neck almost like a 
mane , and it stands nearly 5 feet high, with spreading antlers 
nearl} 3 feet in length Next in size is the swamp deer or 
hara-singha^ signifying 'b\elve points’ (Cervus duvaucelli), 
which IS common m Lower Bengal and Assam The chtial or 
spotted deer (Cervus axis) is generally idmitted to be the 
most beautiful inhabitant of the Indian lungles Other species 
include the hog deer (Cervois poranus), the barking deer or 
muntjac (Cervulus muntijac), and the so-called mouse deer 
( Fragulus ineminna) The musk deer (Moschus moschiferus) 
lb confined to Tibet 

The ox tribe is represented in India b> some of its noblest 
species The gaur (Bos gaurus), the ' bibon ’ of sportsmen, 
IS found in all the hill jungles of the country, in the W estern 
(rhats, in Central India, m Absam, and m British Burma 
This animal sometimes attains the height of 20 hands (close 
on 7 feet), measuring from the hump abov c the shoulder Its 
short curved horns and skull are erormoubly massive Its 
colour IS dark chestnut, or coffee-brown From the difficult 
namie of its habitat, and from the krocity witli which it 
charges an enemv, the pursuit of the I)ison is 110 less dangerous 
and no less exciting than that of the tiger or the elej)hant 
Akm to the ^aui^ though not identicil, are the ^ayal or tmihun 
(Bos frontahb), confined to the hills of the north-cast frontier, 
where it is domesticated for sacrificial purposes by the ab 
original tribes y and the tsun. or baniin^ (Bos sondaicus), found 
in Burma, 

Ihe wild buffalo (Bubalus arm) differs from the tame buffalo 
only in bung larger and more fierce Ihe finest specimens 
come from Assam and Burma Ihe horns of the bull are 
thicker than those of the cow, but the horns of the cow are 
larger A head has been known to measure 13 feet 6 inches 
in uTcumfcrcnce, and 6 feet 6 inclies between the tips Ihe 
greatest height is 6 feet 1 he colour is a slaty black , the hide 
lb immensely thick, with scanty iiairs Alone perhaps of all 
wild animals in India, the buffalo will charge unprovoked 
Even tame buffaloes seem to have an inveterate disUke to 
Europeans 

Ihc rat and mouse family is on!v too numerous Con- 
spicuous m it IS the loathsome bandicoot (Mus bandicota), 
w Inch someumes measures 2 feet m length, including its tail, 
and weighs 3 lbs It burrows under houses, and is very 
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destructive to plants, fruit, and even poultry More interesting 
IS the tree rat (Mus arboreus), a native of Bengal, about 
7 inches long, which makes its nest in cocoa-nut palms and 
bamboos 1 he voles or field mice (genus Arvicola) occasion- 
ally multiply so exceedingly as to seriously dimmish the out- 
turn of the local harvest, and to require special measures for 
their destruction 

The ornithology of India, although it is not considered so Birds 
rich m specimens of gorgeous and variegated plumage as that 
of other tropical regions, contains many splendid and curious 
varieties Some are clothed in nature’s gay attire, others dis- 
tinguished by strength, size, and fierceness The parrot tribe is 
the most remarkable for beauty So \arious are the species, that 
no attempt is made here even to enumerate them, but the reader 
IS referred for details to the scientific works on the subject ^ 

Among birds of prey four vultuies are found, including the Birdb of 
common scavengers (Gy ps indicus and G bengalensis) The 
c xgles comprise man) species, but none to surpass the golden 
«uagle of Lurope Of falcons, there are the peregrine (Falco 
peregnnus), the s/iain (Falco peregrmator), and the la^ar 
{Falco jugger), which are all trained by the natives for 
hawking, of hawks, the shtkara (Astur badms), the sparrow 
liawk (Accipitcr nisus), and the crested goshawk (Astur 
tnvirgatus) Kingfishers of various kinds, and herons are 
'tought for their plumage No bird is more popular with 
natives than the mama (Aendotheres tristis), a member 
of the starling family, which lues contentedly in a cage, 
and can be taught to pronounce words, especially the name of 
the god Krishna 

Waterfowl are especially numerous Of game-birds, the Game 
ilorikcn (Syplieotides aiintus) is valued as much for its rarity as 
for the delicacy of its flesh Snipe (Gallmago scolopacma, etc ) 
abound at certain seasons, m such numbers that one gun has 
been known to make a bag of 100 brace in a da) Pigeons, 
partridges, quail, plover, duck, teal, sheldrake, widgeon — all 
of mail) varieties — complete the list of small game The red 
jungle fowl (Gallus ferrugmeus), supposed to be the ancestor 
of our own poultry, is not good eating, and the same may 
be said of the peacock (Pa\o enstatus), except when young 
The pheasant does not occur in India Proper, but a white 
\anety is found m Burma, and several beautiful species (con- 
spicuously the manaut) abound in the Hmiala)as 

^ Especially those of Jerdon, Gould, Hume, and Alar^hall 
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The serpent tribe in Inditi is numerous , thej s^arm in 
the gardens, and intrude into the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
especiall) during the ram^ season Most are compaxatnel) 
harmless, but the bite of others is speedii) fatal ^ The cobra 
di capello — the name gi\en to it b} the Portuguese, from the 
appearance of a hood which it produces bv the expanded skm 
about the neck — the most dreaded (Naja tnpudians) It 
seldom exceeds 3 or 4 feet in length, and is about an inch 
and a quarter thick, with a small head, cotered on the fore- 
part with large smooth scales, it is of a pale brown colour 
abo\e, and the belU 13 of a bluish white tinged with pale 
brown or jellow The Russellian snake (Daboia Russelln), 
about 4 feet in length is of a pile >ellowish brown, beautifull) 
variegated with large oval spots of deep brown, with a white 
edging Its bite is extremel} fatal Itinerant showmen carr) 
about these serpents, and cause them to assume a dancing 
motion for the amusement of the spectators Thcv give out 
that they render snakes harmless b} the use of charms or 
mus^c — lu r^aht}, b> extracting the venomous fangs But, 
judging from the fiequent accidents, the> sometimes seem 
to dispense with this precaution All the salt-water snakes in 
Indii are poisonous, while the fresh-water forms are innocuous 

Sir Joseph Fa3rer has demonstrated that none of the 
reputed antidotes will cure the bite of the cobra, if the snake 
IS full-growr and if its poison fang is full and be not inter 
fered with bv clothing The most hopeful reined) in all cases 
of snake-bite la the injection of ammonia. Ihe loss of life 
from this cau^e in India is painful to contemplate But 
the extermination of snakes is attended with great difficult} , 
from the great number of the specie*:, the character of the 
countrj, the rapid undergrowth of jungle, and the scruples 
of the peo2>\ Something, however, is being effected by the 
offer of rewards In 1877, a total of 16,777 persons are 
reported to have been killed by snakes, as compared with onl} 
819 b) tigers In the same year, rewards to the amount of 
;^8ii were given for the destruction of 127,295 snakes In 
1882, a total of i 0 tS ^9 persons are reported to have been 
killed b} snakes, as compared with 2606 by tigers, leopards, 
and all other wild beasts A sum of ;£J487 was paid in 
1882 for the destruction 01322,421 venomous reptiles 

Ihe other reptiles include two varieties of crocodile (C 

^ Sir Joseph layrLt’fi 7 Imnafophtdia is the standard work on Indian 
snakts \ incenl Richard-)’ Landmmhs of Snahe Poison L%*eraiurc is an 
txcc/Lnc comijendium 
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porosus and C biporcatus) and the garial (Gavialis gangeticus) 
Scorpions also abound 

All the waters of India — the sea, the nvers, and the tanks — Fishes 
swarm with a great variety of fishes,^ which are caught m every 
conceivable way, and furnish a considerable proportion of the 
food of the poorer classes They are eaten fresh, or as nearly 
fresh as may be , for the art of curing them is not generally 
practised, owing to the exigencies of the salt monopoly In 
Burma, the favourite relish of ngorpi is prepared from fish At 
Goalandd, at the junction of the Br^maputra with the Ganges, 
and along the Madras coast, establishments have been estab- 
lished for salting fish in bond The indiscriminate slaughter 
of fry, and the obstacles opposed b> irrigation dams to breeding 
fish, are said to be causing a sensible diminution m the supply m 
certain nvers Measures of conser\ancy have been suggested , 
but their execution is attended vMth great difhcult}, o\Mng to 
the habits and the necessities of the poorer population 

Among Indian fishes, the Cyprmidse or carp family and the 
Si lundae or cat fishes are best represented From the angler s 
point of view, by far the finest fish is the mahsir^ found in all 
hill streams, whether in Assam, the Punjab, or the south 
One has been caught weighing 6o lbs, which gave play for 
more than seven hours Though called the salmon of India, 
the viakstr is really a species of barbel One of the richest 
and most delicious of Indian fishes is the hihd^ which tastes 
and looks like a sort of fat white salmon It is caught m 
immense quantities in the ruers of the Bengal delta, and 
forms a staple article of food m Calcutta The Bombay and 
Madras markets are still better supplied by a variety of delicate 
fishes But the enhanced price of this important article of native 
diet throughout the countr}, the decreased supply, and the 
cvcr-increasing fineness of the meshes of the nets employed m 
catching the fry, are matters of grave concern alike to the 
Government and to the poorer classes of the population 

In this connection may be mentioned the susic or Gangetic Dolphin 
dolphin (Platanista gangelica) , a mammal often erroneously 
called a porpoise Both the structure and habits of this 
animal are very singular It measures from 6 to 12 feet in 

A The latest standard works on Indian fishes and thur economic aspects 
are the Re))orts and official lolume by Dr Franas Day, late Inspector- 
C^enerai of J'lshenes to the Goveintacnt of India , a\ailab]e to all inquiier'^ 
at the India Office, London 
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length, and m colour is sooty-black Its head is globular, 
with a long, narrow, spoon shaped snout Its ejes are rudi- 
mentar), like those of the mole, and its ear-orifices are no 
bigger than pm-holes Its dentition, also, is altogether 
abnormal It frequents the Ganges and Indus from their 
mouths right up to their tributaries within the hills A 
specimen has been taken at least 1000 miles above Calcutta 
Ordinanh its mo\ements are sIom, for it A\allo\\s in the muddy 
bed of the ri\ er, and onl} at inten als comes to the surface to 
blow The snsu belongs to the order Cetacea , and inquiries 
ha\ e recent]} been directed to the point whether its blubber 
might not be utilised in commerce 

The insect tribes in India ma} be truly said to be innumer- 
able, nor has anything like a complete classificatior been 
gnen of them in the most scientific treatises The heat and 
the rains gi\e incredible actnity to noxious or troublesome 
insects, and to others of a more show} class, whose large wings 
surpass in brilliancy the most splendid colours of art 
Stinging musquitoes are innumerable, with moths and ants of 
the most destructne habits, and other insects equally noxious 
and disagreeable Amongst those which are useful are the 
bee, the silkwonn, and the insect that produces lac Clouds 
of locusts occasionally appear, which leave no trace of 
green behind them, and give the country over which the} 
pass the appearance of a desert Dr Buchanan saw a mass 
of these insects in hib journey from Madras to the M}Sore 
territory, about 3 miles in length, like a long narrow red cloud 
near the hon?on, and making a noise somew hat resembling that 
of a cataract Thtir si/e was about that of a man’s finger, 
and their colour reddish They are swei>t north by the wind 
till thc} strike upon the outer ranges of the Himdh}as 


Fxora^ — Unlike other large geographical areas, India is 
remarkable for having no distinctive botanical features 
peculiar to itself It differs conspicuously m this respect 

^ lor a general sketch of the flora of India, recourse must still be had 
to the introductory essay to the Mora Imlua, published by Hooker it 
Thomson m 1855 I tora of hnH'fh Jndia^ the preparation of whicli 

IS in ] progress at Kew, will comprise descriptions of all the species known 
to science up to the date of publication It will form a great national 
work on thc botany of India, for the following paragraphs on the flora, 
written hy Vfr W T T Dyer of Kew, thc author is indebted to the courte*/ 
of Messrs \ C black, pnbU»hcr:> of the LiuychJxmUa Bntanmca 
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from such countries as Australia or South Africa. Its vege- 
tation IS m point of fact of a composite character, and is 
constituted by the meeting and blending of the vanous 
floras adjoining, — of those of Persia and the south-eastern 
Mediterranean area to the north-west, of Siberia to the north, 
of China to the east, and of Malaya to the south-east Space 
does not admit of a minute discussion of the local features 
peculiar to separate districts , but regarded broadly, four 
tolerably distinct types present themselves namely, the Hima- 
layan, the North-Western, the Assamese or Malayan, and the 
Western India type 

The upper levels of the Himdlayas slope northwards 
gradually to the Tibetan uplands, over which the Siberian 
temperate vegetation ranges This is part of the great tem- 
perate flora which, \Mth locally individualized species but 
often with identical genera, extends over the whole of the 
temperate zone of the northern hemisphere In the Western 
Himalayas, this upland flora is marked by a strong admixture 
of European species, such as the columbine (\quilegia) and 
hawthorn (Crataegus ox^acantha) These disappear rapidly 
eastw ard, and are scarcely found be) ond Kumaun 

The base of the Himalayas is occupied by a narrow belt Lower 
forming an extreme north-western extension of the Malayan 
t)pe described below Above that, there is a rich temperate 
flora which in the eastern chain may be regarded as forming 
an extension of that of Northern China, gradually assuming 
westwards more and more of a European type Magnolia, 
Aucuba, Abelia, and Skimmia may be mentioned as examples 
of Chinese genera found m the Eastern Himilayas, and the 
tea-tree grows wild in Assam The same coniferous trees are 
common to both parts of the range Pinus longifolu extends 
to the Hindu-Kush , P excelsa is found universally except m 
Sikkim, and has its European analogue in P Peuce, found m 
the mountains of Greece Abies Smithiana extends into 
Afghilnistdn , Abies I^ebbiana forms dense forests at altitudes 
of 8000 to 12,000 feet, and ranges from Bhutan to Kashmir, 
several jumpers and the common yew (Taxus baccata) also 
occur I he deodar (Cedrus Deodari), which is indigenous to 
the mountains of Afghanistan and the north-west Himalayas, 

IS nearly allied to the Atlantic cedar and to the cedar of 
Lebanon, a variety of which has rei ently been found m Cyprus 
Another instance of the connection of the Western Him^Slayan 
flora with that of Europe is the holm oak (Quercus Ilex), so 
characteristic of the Mediterranean region 
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North* The north-western area is best marked m Sind and the 

we!»t Punjab, where the climate is very dry (rainfall under 15 
inches), and ^^here the soil, though fertile, is wholly dependent 
on irrigation for its cultivation The low-scattered jungle con- 
tains such characteristic species as Capparis aphylla, Acacia 
arabica ipabul)^ Populus euphratica (the * willows' of Ps 
cxxxMh 2), Salvadora persica (erroneously identified by Royle 
with the mustard of Matt xiii 31), tamarisk, Zizyphus, Lotus, 
etc The dry flora extends somewhat in a south-east direction, 
and then blends insensibly with that of the western peninsula, 
some species representing it are found in the upper Gangetic 
plain, and a few are widely distributed in dry parts of the 
country 

\^sam5md This area is described by Sir Joseph Hooker as comprising 

Malayan < Qf perenniall) humid regions of India, as of 

the whole Mala\an peninsula, the upper Assam valley, the 
Khasi mountains, the forests of the base of the Himalayas 
from the Brahmaputra to Nejial, of the Malabar coast, and 
of Ceylon ' 

We«:tern The Western India type is difficult to characterize, and is 

India intermediate between the two just preceding It occupies a 
comparatively drv area, with a rainfall under 75 inches In 
ri^^pect to positue affinities, Sir Joseph Hooker has jiointed 
out some relations with the flora of tropical Africa as evidenced 
by the prevalence of such genera as Grcwia and Impatiens, and 
the absence, common to both countries, of oaks and pines 
which abound m the Mala} an archipelago The annual vegeta- 
tion which springs up in the rainy season includes numerous 
genera, such as Sida and Indigofera, which are largely repre- 
'rented both in Africa and Hmdusldn Palms also m both 
countries are scant}, the most notable in Southern India being 
the wild date (Phoenix sjivestns) , Borassus and the cocoa-nut 
ire cultivated The forests, although occasionally very dense, 
as in the Western Gbits, are usuall} drier and more open than 
those of the Mala} an type, and are often scrubby The most 
unpoxtant timber-trees are the tiin (Cedrela Toona), sdl (Shorea 
robusta), the present area of which forms two belts separated 
by the Gangetic plain, satin-wood (Chloroxylon Swietcnia), 
common an the drier parts of the peninsula, sandal-wood, 
especially characteristic of Mysore, iron-wood (Mesua ferrea), 
•ind teak (Tectona grandib) 
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CHAPTFR XXV 

M1\L STATISTICS OF INDIA 

Ihe \ital statistics of India^ are derived from five chief Five 
sources Of these, the first or European army consists 
foreigners under special medical conditions, and subject to returns 
the disturbing influence of ‘ invaliding ^ The second, or native 
army , the third, or jail population , and the fourth, or police , 
are all composed of natives, but of natives under special con- 
ditions as regards food, discipline, or labour It is dangerous 
to generalize from returns thus obtained, with regard to the 
health statistics of the ordinar}r population of India. For that 

^ The literature of Indian health statistics and medical aid may be 
di\ided into eight chief classes — (i) Separate treatises by a senes of 
medical observer'?, dating fiom the latter part of the iSth century and 
continuing up to the present time (2) Official special Reports of the 
Medical boards of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay on the great outbreak of 
cholera in 1817 , the Medico Topographical ReporU (1825-40) of the chief 
stations of the Madras Presidency, b> the Medical Bom dot that Piesidency 
(3) The Tran‘?actions of the Medical Physical Society of Calcutta (1823-39), 
and of Bombay (1837-76) , the Indian Annals of Medical Science (Cal 
tutta) from 1853-80 , other medical journals at different penods m the 
three Piesulencies (4) Reports on the Medical Education of the ^satives 
of India, commencing wuh vernacular medical schools in Calcutta and 
Bombay (i 820-30), developing (1835-57) into the Medical Colleges of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and extending into medical schools at 
liaidarabad (Deccan), Nagpur, Agra, Lahore, Balrampur (Oudhj, Patna, 

Dacca, Poona, Ahmadabad (5) Reports on ^ ital Statistics by the \ arious 
Medical Boards, Medical Departments, and Inspectors General of Hospitals, 
since 1827 these assume a pi eminent place (6) The Annual Reports of 
the Sanitary Comnnssioner with the Go\ernment of India, since 1874, 
and of the Sanitary Commissioners to the local Go\ernments , the Annual 
Reports of the Inspectors General of Jails, of the In'>pectors General of 
Police, and of the health officers to municipal bodies m the \ arious Presi 
dtucies and Provinces (7) Reports b> ‘ipecial Committees or Commis 
sions, such as those on the Baid% an fever, on the cattle plague in Bengal, 
ihe Onssa famine of 1866, the Madras famine of 1878, etc (8) Annual 
Reports of the public hospitals, dispensants, and other medical chanties 
Ihe author has been unable to test all the dates m tbis footnote , but he 
iLproduces some of them, unveiified, from a munoraiidum supplied to him 
1 y Dr Alorthtad, formerl} of Bombaj 
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population, however, a system of registration exists, and this 
sjstem forms the fifth source of our data on the subject 
Registra- In certain Pro\mces, registration is earned out with some 
^neml degree of efficiency But the natnes shnnk from pubhcit) 
population touching the details of their life The> could only be forced 
Why to gi\e uniform and absolutely trust\\ orthy returns of birth'-, 
^onhy deaths, marriages, sex, and age by a stnngent legislation, and 
a costi) administrative mechanism, from ^^hlch the Govern- 
ment i\isel) abstains In municipalities, however, registration 
furnishes a fairly accurate account of the vital statistics of the 
urban population For the rural Distncts, special areas in 
some Provinces were selected for statistical supervision, and 
this has been now gradually extended, with the exception of 
certain exceptionally situated tracts, to practically the whole 
population But the results obtained are still necessarily 
imperfect 

The The Census operations, conducted under special legislation 

Censu'; furnish a general picture of the Indian people every ten 

\ears But the complete details ha\e, up to the j>resent time 
of writing, been obtained onl\ for the two Censuses of 1871 
and iS^i Ihe chief results of the Census of 1881 arc gnen 
in chapter u , and in \ppcndicss I to X at the end of this 
\c’unie 

Source- of In treating of the public health of India, therefore, three 
po nts mubt alwajs be borne m mind J he data are obtained 
either fir^t, from hiniied classes under special medical condi- 
tions, or second, from limited areas under special statistical 
supenision, or third, from a general s\btcm of registration 
spread o\er the whole country, but which has hitherto faded 
to >ield trustworth} results General averages from such 

sources, struck for the entire population, can onl} be acceptc<l 
as estimates based upon the best information at jirosent 
available 

De-uh rite Subject to the above remarks, it may be stated that the 
iiiindu i^\jclence goes to show an annual death rate of 3257 per 
thousand m India During the famine of 1877-78, the deatli- 
ratc in Madras was ascertained to he equal to an annual rate 
of 53 2 per thousand In 1877, the death-rate among the 
Luropcan troops in India was 12 71 per thousand, being the 
lowest recorded up to that year, m the native army, 1338 
\ier thousand , in the public jails, 6195 thousand, rising 
to 176 per thousand in the Madras prisons, which were flooded 
ihe Amm-str/ehe/i popi/Mim Jp 
returns of European troops m India sfiowtd a inorUhty of 
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10 88 per thousand, the lowest recorded in any year for which 
full returns have been compiled In the native army in 1883 
t e mortality on the total strength was ii 76 per thousand, or 
including men absent from their regiments, 14 31 per thousand, 
being about one-half the average rates for 1877-81 The jail 
mortality also showed a satisfactory reduction, the death-rate 
having fallen to 33 64 per cent 

The returns of births, as given hereafter for each Province, 
are too untrustworthy to allow of an attempt to calculate the 
birth-rate for the vhole country The average duration of life Average 
m India is, on slender foundation, estimated at 30I years duration 
Instead of attempting generalizations, which, although interest 
mg to the speculative statist, might mislead the actuary and be 
perverted into an unsound basis for induction, the following 
paragraphs are confined to the returns as furnished for the 
separate Provinces , together with the health statistics of the 
European troops, the native army, and the jail population 
J he following paragraphs are condensed from the Reports of 
the Sanitar} Commissioner with the Government of India, for 
1877 and 18S3 

In Bengal, the sjstem of collecting statistics over specially % nal 
selected areas has been abolished, and an attempt is being 
made to obtain returns equally from the whole Province The in 187P 
registration of deaths in 1877 show^ed a ratio of 17 96 per 
thousand (varjing m different Districts from 36 down to 8), 
which, according to the Sanitary Commissioner, ‘must be very 
much under the truth ’ The mortalit} in towns (where the regis- 
tration IS less incomplete) was returned at 32 49 per thousand, 
compared with 17 39 in the ruial circles Of the total death- 
rate, 2024 per thousand was among males, and only 15 69 among 
females, ‘ a discrepancy winch must be due m the mam to 
defective registration ’ The birth-rate, which averaged 10 20 
per thousand for the whole Province, varied, according to the 
returns, from 35 m PatnA to only 6 per thousand in Bardwan and 
Bikarganj Districts The male births were returned in 1877 
as exceeding the female births m the proportion of 1 18 to 100 
Registration of vital statistics in Bengal is still very im- Vital 
perfect, and it is only with regard to deaths that any attempt 
lb made at a general registration The total number of deaths iSSj^ 
returned in 18S3 as occurring among a population under regis- 
tration of 66,163,884, was 1,24^,676, or at the rate of 18^ 
per thousand (\arying m different Districts from a maximum 
of s6 donn to *1 WWIWVW of 10 per thousand) The defective 
character of the registration is shown by the fact that the 
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death-rate among the males was 20 59 per thousand, and 
among the females 17 08 per thousand, showing an apparent 
increase of over 18 per cent of male over female deaths 
It IS also exhibited in a compaiison of the mortality in 
towns and rural circles In 96 towns m Bengal where 
registration is necessarily under closer control, the death-rate 
amounted to 27 28 per thousand, while m 552 rural registra- 
tion circles It was only 1849 Compulsory birth registration 
m Bengal is onl} enforced in 46 towns and municipalities, 
with a population of 1,685,139 These returned a total birth- 
rate of 22 08 per thousand in 1883 , but that this is below the 
truth IS exhibited by the fact that the deaths exceeded the 
births m the ratio of 7 87 per thousand, as well as by the fact 
that the registered male births in towns exceeded the female 
births b) 14 per cent The following figures show the causes 
of the registered deaths m 1883, and the ratio the> bear to the 
general mortaht) — Fevers, 13 Sr per thousand , cholera, i 36 , 
small-pox, 014, bowel complaints, o 83 , injuries, o 35 , all 
other causes, 2 30 per thousand 

In the Madras Presidenc}, both births and deaths were 
much affected in 1877 by the famine which desolated that 
jiart of the countr}, and registration was conducted under 
special difficulties Though many defects are consequently 
apparent, the Sanitary Commissioner is of opinion ‘ that the 
relative iritensit> ot the famine in different circles ib fairly repre- 
sented b} the mortuar} registration ’ 7 ht general registered 

death-rate was 532 per thousand, and in Madras city, 
1 16 7 per thousand (see article M^drvs Presidfxc\, The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India) Among males, the rate is given 
as 58 4, and among females 48 06 per thousand, ‘ which points 
to imperfections m the record of female deaths ’ J he following 
figures show the causes under which the deaths of 1877 m Madras 
were classified — Cholera, 122 per thousand , siiull jiox, 3 02 , 
fevers, 1606, bowel complaints 45, injuries, 05, all other 
causes, r6 8 per thousand 7 he number of registered deaths m 

1876 was 23 34, and m 1875, 21 i per ihousand I he famine 
resulted m a marked reduction m thu Inrth r itc, the ratio for 

1877 being only 1 6 3, or less than that of 1 87 6 by more than 5 per 
thousand For every 100 female hirthb, 107 m ilc births were 
registered In the nine Districts where the famine was most 
severe, the birth-rate was only 12 per thousand, whereas in the 
eight where the people suffered less, the rate was 20 per thousand 
Fxcess of deaths over births in Madras ]*rcsidcnry m 1877, 
according to the above figures, 36 9 per thousand of the 
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population The registration of births and deaths was not 
compulsory in Madras m 1877 

Registration of vital stati'stics is still very imperfect in Vital 
Madras, although better than in the Bengal Districts of Mados 

total number of deaths returned in 1883 as occurring among m 1883 
a population under registration of 28,503,100, was 541,930, or 
at the rate of 19 o per thousand (varying in the se\eral Districts 
from a maximum of 38 6 to a minimum of 1 1 8 per thousand), 
the rate of male deaths being 197, and of female deaths 18 3 
per thousand The urban death-rate in 76 towns, with a 
population of 1,696,075, was 249 per thousand, as against 
186 per thousand m 153 rural registration circles, with a total 
population of 26,839,745 The total number of births regis- 
tered in 1883 was 791,774, or 27 7 per thousand, a larger 
number and ratio than in any > ear since 1 869, when registra- 
tion was fiist commenced The excess of male over female 
births IS less in proportion in Madras than in any other Pro- 
vince of India, the ratio being 1046 males to loo females 
The death-rate from different causes in 1883 was returned as 
follows — Fesers, 7 1 per thousand, cholera, i 2, small-pox, 

13, bowel complaints, 07, injuries, 04, all other causes, 

8 o per thousand Excess of births over deaths registered in 
1883, 8 7 per thousand of population 

In the Bombay Presidency, famine affected the death-rate in Vital 
1877, and the vear was also more than usually 
cholera and small-po\ being both epidemic The mortality, m 1S77 
according to the returns, was at the rate of 38 76 per thousand 
In the famme-stneken Districts the mortality was 55 09, com- 
pared with 25 71 per thousand m 1876 The following figures 
show the causes of the deaths registered in 1877 — Cholera, 

2 53 small-pox, I 69, fevers 20 79, bowel complaints, 3 72 , 
injuries, o 46 all other causes, 8 55 per thousand Ihe birth- 
rate in 1877 was 19 26 per thousand (varying from 29 to 6), or 
2 09 per thousand less than the rate for 1876 — ‘a result which 
IS for the most part ascribed to the effects of famine , but also, 
in great measure, to negket m registration ’ For every 100 
female births, 111 mak births were registered Excess of 
deaths over births in Bombay Presidenc) in 1877, 1954 per 
thousand of the population 

Registration shows better results in the Bomba) Presidency Vital 
than m Madras or Bengal, but m the Sind Districts it is still 
ver) imperfect, and the returns from these lower the average m 1883 
for the entire Presidencv The total number of deaths re- 
turned in 1883 was 420,198, or 25 53 per thousand of the 
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total population (varying from 41 97 per thousand in Khandesh 
to 9 19 in the Upper Sind Frontier Distnct), the ratio of male 
deaths being 26 02, and of female deaths 25 02 per thousand 
Ihe male deaths registered were in 06, for etery 100 female 
deaths The urban death rate in 62 towns and muniupaliUes, 
With a total population of 2,105,756, was 29 61 per thousand, 
as agamst 24 94 per thousand in 223 rural registration circles, 
with a population of 14,348,658 The ratio of mortality due 
to different causes was returned as follows — Fevers, i6 21 per 
thousand, cholera, 231, small-pox, o8r, bowel complaints, 
2 14, injuries, 036, all other causes, 3 70 The number of 
births registered during the jear was 501,801, guing a rate of 
3050 per thousand of the population, which would be con- 
siderably higher but for defective returns from Sind Through- 
out the entire Presidency, 109 22 male births were registered 
for e\er> 100 female The excels of the registered births 
oyer the deaths was at the late of 497 per thousand of the 
population 

Vital The North-Western Provinces and Oudh together returned a 

death-rate m 1877 of 19 67 per thousand, varying from 29 to 12 
vv ebtem thousand For Oudh alone, the rate y^ as 1 7 i , and for 
Provinces the North Western Proyinces alone, 206 Iht mortalil} in 
the town', of the amalgamated Province was 29 43, compared 
with 1899 m the rural circles, and of the total death rate, 
2106 was amorg males, and 1812 among females The 
registration of births, which in 1877 was confined to the 
municipalities, showed an average rate of 39 22 per thousand, 
y arjing from 70 at Urai to 14 at Dehra. Excess of births over 
deaths, to 27 per thousand of the population 
Vital Considerable improvement in regi-^tr iiion of yital statistics 

the North-Western Provinces and Oudh has been effected 
VVestern smce 1877, and birth as well as death registration is noyv 
Provinces earned on throughout the entire I leutcnant Governorship 3 he 
w 1883 ” statistics, however, still bear internal evidence that at the best 
they are onI> approximately accurate Ihc total number of 
deaths returned in 1883 (a jear of improved health, accom- 
panied by plenty and cheapness of food; wa^ 1,2x6,297, or at 
the rate of 2757 per thousand of the population, the lowest 
for any }ear since 1877 (varying from 4^33 lo ^7 49 per 
thousand;, the rate of male deaths being 2(849, and of femde 
deaths 2658 per thousand, the excess of male over female 
deaths l>emg on an average 15 88 ]>er cent The urban death- 
rate in 103 towns and mumeip dities, yviih a ItAal jiopulalion 
of 2,756,493, was 35 32 per thousand, as agunst 27 0$ pet 
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thousand in 1044 rural registration circles, with a population 

4i535^»376 The ratio of mortality due to different causes 
was returned as follows — ^Fevers, 18 82 per thousand , cholera, 
o 41 , small-pox, 3 14, bowel complaints, 1 51 , injuries, o 48, 
all other causes, 321 per thousand The mortality from small- 
pox was unusually high during the year The average birth- 
rate in 1883 was 40 84 per thousand, the highest on record since 
1879, when the general registration of births was first intro- 
duced into these Provinces, and the highest in any of the 
Provinces of India in 1883 The birth-rates m the various 
Districts ranged from 58 24 per thousand m Lalitpur to 20 39 
per thousand in Dehra Dun Throughout the Lieutenant- 
Governorship as a whole, in 8r boys were born for every 100 
girls Except in the malana-mfested Tarai, the registered 
births exceeded the deaths in every District, the total excess 
of births over deaths being at the ratio of 13 27 per thousand 
of the population 

In the Punjab, the death-rate for 1877 was recorded as 20 per Vital 
thousand, and the same rate applies to both males and females 
taken separately The Di&trict average varies from 27 per Punjab 
thousand in I ahore to 8 in Kohat on the frontier In the tow ns, *^77 

the mean mortality was 33 per thousand, varj mg between a 
maximum of 52 (in the town of Delhi) and a minimum of 
12 (in Koh^t) In 1877, births were registered only in the 
municipal tow ns of the Punjab, and the results showed a birth- 
rate of 31 86 per thousand Excess of births over deaths, 5 
per thousand of the population 

In 1883, the total number of deaths returned in the Punjab Vital 
475,741, or at the rate of 25 25 per thousand of the 
population (var)mg m the several Districts from 35 to 16 per Punjnb 
thousand), the rate of male deaths being 2513, and of female in 18S3 
deaths 25 39 per thousand The urban mortality in 1883, m 
49 towns and municipalities, with a population (excluding that 
of four hill sanitaria) of 1,310,383, w^as at the rate of 30 per 
thousand, as against 25 per thousand in 397 rural registration 
circles, with a population of 17,512,378 The ratio of mortality 
due to different causes v\as returned as follows — Fevers, 

1625 per thousand, cholera, 001, smallpox, 064, bowel 
complaints, 077, injuries, 028, all other causes, 7 29 per 
thousand The average birth-rate during the year was 39 per 
thousand throughout the Punjab as compared with an average 
of 41 in municipal towns Throughout the Punjab as a whole, 

1 15 14 bO}S were born for every 100 girls, or an excess of 
15 14 pet cent of male ovci fcmvlo births Ihe excess of 
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births over deaths was at the rate of 14 per thousand of the 
general population The year, however, was an exceptionally 
health} one, and the mortality from the chief diseases was less 
than m any year since 1877 

In the Central Provinces and m Berar, the registration of 
births and deaths is more general, and the results obtained 
approach nearer to accuracy than in any of the other Provinces 
of India 1 he recorded death-rate in the Central Provinces 
m 1877 was 23 91 per thousand, varying from 38 in Mandla to 
only 18 in Nagpur District Among males the death-rate was 
25 66, and among females 2211 per thousand In the towns, 
the rate was 35 86 per thousand In 1877, the total number 
of births registered in the Central Provinces show a rate of 
39 26 per thousand , varying from a maximum of 45 per 
thousand in Bilispur to a minimum of 31 in Nagpur The 
proportion of male births recorded was in for every 100 
female births Excess of registered births over deaths in 
the Central Provinces m 1877, 15 35 per thousand of the 
population 

In 1883, the total number of deaths returned m the Central 
Provinces, among a population of 8,817,185 under registration, 
was 304,763, or an average rate of 34 56 per thousand 
(var}ing m the several Districts from 48 84 to 26 13), the 
rate of male deaths being 35 S3, and of female deaths 33 28 
per thousand, the excess of male over fcnnle deaths being 9 
per cent The urban mortaht) in 1S83, in 74 towii'* and 
municipalities, with a total population of 757,092, was at the 
rate of 3556 per thousand, as compared with 3448 per 
thousand in 94 rural registration centres, with a population cf 
8,060,093 of mortality due to different causes was as 

foUovis — Fevers, 1986 per thousand, cholera, i 84, small- 
pox, 053, bowel complaints, 302, injuries 052, all other 
causes, 879 per thousand lotal number of baths rcgi*' 
tered, 357,864, or at the average rate of 4059 per thousand, 
var}mg m the several Districts from *^4 29 to 34 15 Male 
births jireponderattd over female births by 761 jier cent 
Ihe excess of registered births over deaths was at the rate 
of 6 03 })er thousand of the jiopuhiion 

In Berar, the general registered death-rate w vs returned m 
1877 at 28 r per thousind In the towns alone the mortaht} 
was 314 per thousand 'J he birth-rate shown by the 
returns of 1877 was 39 5 per thousand, varying from 47 m 
Akola to 35 in Wdn District Ihe number of male births 
recorded was 109 for ever} 100 female births. Excess of 
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births over deaths m Berar m 1877, u 40 per thousand of the 
population 

The year 1883 was a particularly unhealthy one in Berar, Vital 
owing, It IS supposed, to abnormally heavy rainfall , and a severe of^Bemr 
epidemic of cholera largely raised the mortality returns The m 1883 
total number of deaths returned during the year was 135,081, 
or at the rate of 5 1 3 per thousand of the population (varying 
in the several Districts from 65 7 to 39 3 per thousand) , 
the rate of male deaths was 514, and of female deaths 513 
per thousand, the excess of male over female deaths being 
7 per cent The urban death rate m ii towns and muni- 
cipalities, with a population of 138,378, was 53 2 per thousand, 
as against 513 per thousand in 134 rural registration circles, 
with a population of 2,491,640 The ratio of mortality 
due to diiferent causes was as follows — ^Fevers, 20 3 per 
thousand , cholera, 106 small-pox, i 5 , bowel complaints, 

7 2, injuries, 04, all other causes, ii 3 per thousand The 
average birthrate in 1883 was 403 per thousand, vaiying 
from 43 2 to 37 8 per thousand, the male births exceeding the 
female by 6 5 per cent Owing to the cholera epidemic, and 
general unhealthiness of Berar in 1883, the registered deaths 
exceeded the births in that jear in the ratio of 1 1 per thousand 
of the population 

In Assam, the system of registration in 1877 that Vital 
formerly in \ogue in Bengal, of which this Province 
lecently formed part The returns were taken over certain m 1877 
selected areas, and the results were quite untrustworthy The 
death-rate, as ascertained from these returns, was only 109 
per thousand varying in the several Districts from 29 to 
5 per thousand The births recorded in the selected areas were 
at the rate of 20 per thousand, ranging from 34 to 10 per 
thousand The figures show an excess of deaths ov er births in 
Assam in 1877 of 4 9 per thousand of the population 

Compulsory registration throughout the whole of Assam, Vital 
with the exception of certain hill tracts, was not introduced 
till the latter half of 1882, and the results, as might be ex-miSSs 
pected, do not even approximate to accuracy In 1883, the 
total number of deaths registered was returned at 122,932, 
or an average of 27 14 pet thousand of the population 
(varying in the several Districts from 41 89 to 16 27 per 
thousand), the rate of male deaths being 28 34, and of female 
deaths 2589 per thousand Excess of male over female 
registered deaths, 16 per cent In 21 towns and mumcipaUties, 
with a total population of 99,202, the average death-rate was 
lOL. vr 2 u 
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3007 per thousand, as a^iinst 2 70S })cr thousand m 657 
rural registration circles, vsith a population numbering 4,428,732 
The ratio of mortalitr due to different causu. was as follows — 

Fevers, 14 90 per thousand , cholera, 3 29 , smallpox, 136, 
bowel complaints, 319, injuries, 027, other causes, 412 
per thousand The average birth-rate in 1883 was 2391 
thousand, those of the males exceeding the females by nearly 
10 percent Excess of registered deaths o^er births, 3 ^3 
thousand of the population 

In British Burma, registration is shovsn to be even more 
defective than in the worst Provinces of Indn Ihe average 
death-rate, according to the returns in 1877, was 1744 per 
thousand, the rate for males being 18, and for females 16 per 
thousand In ;M}anaung the deaths were returned at 119, and 
at ^laulmain at less than 13 per thousand In the towns the 
mortalit} was 34 per thousand, compared with 15 in the rural 
circles The birth returns sliowed a rate of only 21 per 
thousand 'and this geneial average,' to use the words of the 
Report m 1S77, 'is made up of such extremes that no reliance 
can be placed on the figures ’ In one place the birth-rate was 
no less than 115 per thousand, in another it was as low as 5 
Excess of registered births over deaths in British Burma in 1877, 
^ per thousand of the population 

No improvement in registration m British Burma seems to 
have been eftected up to 18S3 Indeed, in that year the 
aeath-rate had fallen below the figures returned for 1877 In 
1883, the total registered deaths numbered 53,583, or a 
rate of 14 67 per thousand of the population under regis- 
tration (varying m the several Distnets from 21 42 to 9 22), 
the male deaths being returned at 1537, and the female 
deaths at 1386 per thousand I he excess of registered 
male deaths over female deaths was 27 per rent In 20 
towns and municipalities, with a totil jiopulalion of 425,775, 
the registered death rate was 2550 per thousand, against 
13 24 per thousand m 823 rural registration circles, with a 
population numbering 3,227,854 ihe ratio of mortality 
due to different causes was as follows — levers, 7 19 per 
thousand, cholera, 060, small-pox, 019, bowel complaints, 
076, injuries, 017, other causes, 576 Iht birthrate of 
the Province was returned at 23 per thousand, ranging m 
the several Districts from 3165 to 1660 Ihe registered 
male births exceeded those of the females by 6 per cent 
The registered births exceeded the deaths in the ratio of 
8 o i^r thousand of the population A revised scheme of 
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registration for Bntish Burma is now (1884) under considera 
tion, the adoption of which it is hoped will result in more 
accurate statistics 

After what has been stated in the introductory paragraph of Danger of 
this section, it is manifest that the figures quoted from the 
Reports of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India are of little or no value for the purpose of establishing 
the comparative healthiness or unhealthmess of the different 
portions of the country To construct a comparative table out 
of the provincial returns would be misleading, if any attempt 
were made to use it for actuarial purposes But the tables on 
the four following pages may be interesting as showing the 
defects and uncertainties of Vital Statistics in India, as well as 
the progress towards accuracy which has been effected between 
1877 registering births and deaths among the 

general population The wide variations m both the birth and 
death rates for various Districts usually arise from different 
degrees of imperfection in the registration 

He\lth of the Elropein Araiy — The sanitary statistics Health 
of the army in India are, in every way, more trustworthy than 
those obtained for the general population, and as they haA e Army , 
been regularly collected on a uniform system for a number of 
years, it is possible to draw valuable inferences 

The sanitary history of the European Army during 1877 its general 
was more favourable than m any previous year for which the 
statistics are on record The total strength of the Euro- 
pean Army m India m 1877 returned at 57,260 men the 
admissions into hospital numbered 71,992 {1257 per thousand 
of average strength), dail) sick, 3196 (56 per thousand), deaths, 

738 (12 71 per thousand) The averages for the five years 
1871-1875 were as follows — admissions into hospital, 1394 
per thousand, daily sick, 57, deaths, 1762 per thousand 
‘ Not only,' writes the Sanitar> Commissioner, ‘do the results 
compare favourably with the averages of the five years 1871 to 
1875, t>ut, what IS deserving of special notice, the admission- 
rate and death-rate are the lowest which have 5et (1877) been 
attained ' 

In 1883, the total strength of the European Army in India and 18S3 
was 55,525 , the average admission into hospital being at 
the rate of 1336 per thousand, daily sick, 63 per thousand, 
while the deaths were 10 88 per thousand, the lowest on 

\SenUnce contimied on page 680 
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in 1876 in Madia* was 21 6 per thousand and m Bomba) , 21 35 
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record since 1S70 The loss from nniluling was 33 per 
thousand, makinga total loss from all cause sof44 per thousand 
of average strength or about 12 per thousand below the 
average of thirteen previous }eais> The ratio of loss due to 
invaliding in 1883 >vab about 4 per cent below the average 
In 1883, the death-rate m the Bengal Army was as low as 
II 21 per thousand In Madras, the death-rate m 1883 was as 
low as 10 19 per thousand, the lowest in the three Presidencies 
Rate of mortality in the Bombay Arm} in 1883, 1050 per 
thousand of average strength 

Xine chief In all three Presidencies, the saint di'jeases form the nine 

bicl^ness^ chief causes of sickness, with slight variations m the order 
m which they occur Ihest. nine were — malarial fevers, 
venereal diseases, wounds and accidents, abscess and ulcer, 
respirator} diseases, rheumatism, diarrhoea, hepatitis, and 
d}senter> The} are here given in the order of their frequency 
(1883) m Bengal Malarial fevers, which stood first m both 
Bengal and Bombay (486 and 436 admissions per 1000 respec- 
tneh), were replaced at the top of the list m Madras by 
venereal diseases {289 admissions per 1000), respiratory 
diseases and rheumatism, which took the fifth and sixth places 
in Bengal, viere seventh and ninth in Madras, and fourth and 
six^h m Bombav , whereas dysenter} and hepatitis, which came 
fifth and eighth m Madras, came ninth and eighth in Bengal, 
and occupied the same position in Bomba} I he arrangement 
of the diseases m all three Presidencies accorded generallv, to 
a remarkable extent, with the experience of ])revious years , 
and the year 1S83 may be taken as a t}pKal one iotal 
admissions into hospital from all causes, 1336 per 1000 in all 
India, In the Bengal \rmy, the average admissions were 
1463 per 1000 , in Madras, 1013, and in Bomba}, 1249 per 
1000 

rhe chief The SIX principal causes of deaths in Bengal in 1877 

SorTiu) frequency cntenc fever, ai)opkxy, hepa 

tins, cholera, remittent and continued fevers, and dysentery 
In all three Presidencies, the six forms of disease which 
contributed most to the death-rate were the same Ihc 
total death rate from these six disease^ were — in Bengal, 
660 out of a total mortality of 11 21 per looo , in Madras, 
647 out of a total mortality of 1019 per looo, and in 
Bombay, 5 39 out of a total of 10 50 per 1000 Enteric 
fever headed the list of the chief causes of death in all three 
Presidencies, Madras having the highest ratio (286 per 1000 
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followed by Bengal (2 52 per 1000), and Bombay (i 55 per 
1000) 

Cholera was not prevalent during 1883, and added but 
little to the army mortality throughout India The experience 
of a number of years goes to show that enteric fever is in the 
main a disease of young soldiers new to India, the majonty 
of sufferers being men in their first or second year With 
reference to the great prevalence of venereal diseases in the 
European Army, it is stated that ‘the working of the lock 
hospitals in all three Presidencies during 1877 must be pro- 
nounced to have been more or less a failure,’ and m 1883 
the admission rate into military hospitals for venereal diseases 
was reported to be only a fraction lower in protected than in 
unprotected stations 

Out of a total, m 1883, of 604 deaths in the European British Causes of 
Army m India, 133 were due to enteric fever, 26 to other fe\ers, invaliding 
51 to cholera, 63 to hepatitis, 61 to apoplex}, 38 to phthisis, 

37 to diseases of the respirator) organs, 17 to heart disease, 
and 23 to d)sentery and diarrhoea. 

Ihe following tables show — (i) the health-statistics of the 
European troops throughout all India, for a senes of )eaxs 
ending 1883, and (2) the sickness, mortaht), and imaliding 
among those troops in 1883, arranged separately under the 
three Presidencies — 

Deaih-ratf A^IO^G EuROi^EAN Troops IX India 1871-1883 
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Sickness, MoRTum, ^nd Inwiioino amono European 
Troops in ihf Thrve PK^s^>l^<l^s in Rivc. 1883 
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Health Healih OF THE NATIVE Arah — Ihe sickntss and mortality 
>atne ^^77 regular Kati\e Armies of Bengal, Madras, and 

Arm>, Bombav, the Central India Regiments, Punjab Frontier Field 
1SS3 and Haidarabdd Contingent, ire shown by the following 

figures — average strength of troops (present with regiments), 
1 1 3,966 ^ admissions into hospital, 1030 per thousand , daily sick 
32 , deaths from cholera, i 53 , deaths from all causes, to 90 
or, including men dying while absent from their regiments, 
13 38 per thousand In 1883, the total average strength of the 
Name Arm} of India (present with regiments) was 114,830 , 
admissions into hospital, 923 per thousand, aAerage dail} 
sick, 31 j deaths from cholera, i 15 per thousand, deaths from 
all causes, 1176 per thousand of actual regimental strength, or 
1431 per thousand, including d eaths among absentees Malarial 
fevers are the chief cause of admission into hospital , wounds 
and accidents come next, followed by d}senter}, diarrhoea, and 
enteric fever The mortalit} amounted to 27 28 per cent of 
the total treated, the lowest since 1877 Respiratory diseases 
were the cause of the largest mortality, namely, 3 91 per 
thousand, followed by fevers, i 41 , and by cholera, 115 per 
thousand 

of Bengal, In the Bengal Native Army, the death rate in 1883 was 
10 55 per thousand, a lower ratio than for any one year since 
1877, when It was 10 32 per thousand In the Central India 
Regiments, the mortality was as low as 7 89 per thousand m 
1883, compared with 9 71 m 1877, and with 1 1 to, the average 
of the ten years preceding 1877 In the Punjab Frontier 
horce, the death-rate, including deaths among absentees, was 
23 35 per thousand in 1883, and excluding absentees, 21 46 , 
while in 1877 the rate was 12 26 per thousand Altogether, 
the Sanitary Commissioner reports that the health of the 
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Native Army in Bengal is very satisfactory, and that there is 
still a tendency towards diminishing mortality in normal years 

In the Madras Native Army, the regimental mortality, m- of Madias, 
eluding deaths among absentees, i!sas 14 36 per thousand m 
1877, X2 51 per thousand in 1883 Excluding deaths of 
absentees, the ratio was ii 80 per thousand m 1877, and 10 76 
per thousand in 1883 Besides ganisoning its own Province, 
the Madras Army supplies troops for Bntish Burma and the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands, as also to certain Districts in 
the Central Provinces, and to Cuttack District in Orissa 

In the Bombay Native Army, the death-rate, including of Bomba> 
deaths among absentees, in 1877 was 12 96 per thousand, 
varying from ii 65 for regiments m the northern Division of 
Bombay, to 18 81 for those in the Konkan In 1883, the rate 
of mortality, including deaths among absentees, was 14 96 per 
thousand , excluding absentees, the rate among those actually 
serving with their regiments was 1281 per thousand 

The returns for the Haidardbad Contingent, both for 1877 Haidar 
and 1883, are more favourable than those for any other portion 
of the Native Army The admissions into hospital in 1877 ^^re 
only 806 per thousand , daily sick, 26 , and mortality (includ- 
ing deaths among absentees), 9 61 per thousand The number 
of deaths from cholera, however (443 thousand), was 
much above that recorded in anj other part of the Native 
Army In 1883, the admissions into hospital had fallen to an 
average of 572 per thousand, the daily sick-rate to 20 per 
thousand, and the mortalitj to 7 59 per thousand 

The sickness and mortality in the Regular Native Army Results m 
and other forces in 1877 and 1883 are compared m 

following tables — aencies 

compared 


SiCKMlSS and MorTALITV AMO^G NATIVE TrOOPS IN 1877 
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Sickness and Mortality among Native Troops in 1883 
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Health of the Jail Population — The Report of the 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India for 
1877, was the first which included the vital statistics of the 
jails of all three Presidencies ‘The year 1877, to which 
it refers/ says the Sanitary Commissioner, ‘is particularly 
unfortunate for commencing this change, as, owing to 
famine and distress o\er great portion of both Madras and 
Bombay, the number of prisoners in those parts was sud- 
denly increased far beyond all precedent , the new pnsoners 
were, in large proportion, received in a low state of health, 
consequent on continued privation , the jails having such large 
and unexpected calls for accommodation on them, were, as a 
rule, greatly overcrowded, and the sickness and mortality, as 
was to be expected, have been lamentably m excess of former 
years ^ 

Ihe average number of prisoners throughout India in 1877 
was returned at 110,147, admissions into hospital numbered 
1017 per thousand, daily sick, 36 per thousand, average 
death-rate, 61 95 per thousand The months of October and 
November gave the highest admission rate, 97 , and the 
month of November the highest death-rate, 918 Dysentery, 
diarrhoea, and cholera were the mam causes of mortality, the 
three together accounting for 33 6 x out of the total of 61 95 
per thousand ‘There are no previous figures with which 
these general results of 1877 can be compared, they deserve 
attention as the first collection of statistics regarding the sick 
ness and mortality among the prisoners of all India, a collection 
which cannot fad in a few years to contribute very valuable 
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information ’ The returns for the Bengal Presidency were very Returns 
favourable, the mortality being 31 88 per thousand, as com- 
pared with 3751 m 1876, 3365 m 1875, and 4609, thesidencies, 
average for the ten-year period, 1864-73 Madras Pre- ^ ^^77 » 

sidency, the returns showed a mortality of 17601, while the 
ratio for the Bombay Presidency was 5437 per thousand 
The causes of these high figures have already been indicated 
In only 17 of the 34 jails in the Madras Presidency was the 
death-rate under 100 per thousand, in the others it varied 
much, rising to 200, 300, 500, and in one (Coimbatore Distnct 
Jail) to 657 per thousand And in Bombay Presidencj, 
where similar causes were at work, though in a minor degree, 
the mortality, 5437 per thousand, was double what it had 
been for years 

Although 1877 an abnormal year, especially in Madras m i88^ 
and Bombay, owing to the causes stated abo\e, the returns for 
1883 show a great improvement in the vital statistics of Indian 
jails over those of the previous five )ears The average prison 
population in India in 1883 was 88,174, as against 112,670 in 
the previous five years , the admissions into hospital were 
996 per thousand, as compared with an average of 1189 in 
1877-81, average daily sick, 36 per thousand in 1883, as 
compared with 449 per thousand in 1877-81 The cholera 
mortality was in the ratio of 2 28 per thousand m 1883, against 
an annual average of 4 48 for the previous five >ears, deaths 
from d>sentery and diarrhoea showed a ratio of 10 64 per 
thousand m 1883, against 2497 per thousand m the ^earb 
1877—81 , while the deaths from all causes were 31 37 per 
thousand in 1883, as against 6301 per thousand in the five 
jears 1877-81 The heaviest jail mortality in 18S3 was in 
the Central Provinces (7097 per thousand), Bengal (5221 
per thousand), and Assam (43 12 per thousand), while the 
lowest ratio was reached m Beiar, with only 8 49 deaths per 
thousand 

The following tables condense the health statistics of the 
Indian jails in 1877 and in 1S83 — 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF INDIA 


Sickness and Mortality in Indian Jails, 1877 


Province 

Average Strength 

Ratio per 1000 of \vfi age Strength 

Admts ions 
into 

Hospital 

Daily Sick 


Deaths 


2 

*0 

a: 

0 

Powcl 

Complaints 

Atrophy 

and 

Anaemia 

All Causes 

Bengal Proper 

37 862 

1276 

39 

829, 

18 98 

342 

49661 

I North M-estein Pi ovinces ^ 

21 668 

535 

21 

I 43 

5 45 

I 89 

19 71 1 

! Oudh I 

6 726 

504 

16 


2 08 

I 19 

10 56 

Punjab 

12 129 

1504 

37 

08 ' 

10 64 

1 07 

3380, 

Centr'd Provinces 

3484 

907 

37 

29 

12 Q2 

1292 

4506 

Bcrar 

1 963 

937 

26 


I 04 

i 5^9 

1558 

Assam 

, I 261 

1382 

40 

II 10 

23 00 


5630 

British Burma 

4 686 

844 

,38 

19 63 

i8,s6 

1 427 

56 76 

Madras ^ 

20 328 

967 

40 

26 12 

85 15 

1 24 SO 

176 01 

Bombav 3 

It S31 

935 

27 

1 364 

26 19 

, 867 

54 37 

Andamans 

9039 

1687 

|76 

1 

\ 

1 

5 20 

7 19 

3430 


1 These although now under one Local Government are sliown separately 
for comparison w th former veais 1 he favourable results in Oudh are worthy 
of altention. 

3 It -should be remembered that the mortalit> in the Madras and Bombay 
Jails n iST-y was greatly increased by the reception of starving pus oners during 
the fimne 


Sickness vnd Mortality in Indun Jmls, 1883 


iRvrro ii^ujooool VvikvtF Siri^ngth I 


Deaths 


1 Province 

\ 

\ 

m 

t 1 

< 

£ 

0 ? 

HI 
< ^ 

J 

CO 

1 

Cholera 

Ji 

ll 

0 

Atrophy 


J" 

'f 

! 

j 





u_ 



< 

J Jk ngal Proper 

14 288 

1498 

50 

4 27 

’2344 

2 

94 

52 21 

N Orth- Wes tem Pro vmces > 



2 iS 


and Oudh, j 

22,924 I 

563 

23 

432 

I 

48 

1976 

Punjab 1 

12 128 1 

951 

27 


6 18 1 

I 

'-4 { 

29 11 

Central Provinces 

3 87s 1 

919 . 

,36 

284 

46 71 

4 

13 1 

7097 

Berar, 

1 1 060 1 

«;S8 i 

IM 


I 89 


849 

As«:anri 

I 206 

2125 

56 

5 80 

*6 58 

3 

32 

43 12 

Bntish Burma, 

5 » 

1*59 j 

39 

7 

796 

X 

55 j 

28 94 

Madras 

7666 

861 

32 

r ij 6 

12 78 

2 

6x 

29 87 

Bombay 

78o6{ 

734 

,27 

20s 

679 

I 

67 

34 33 

Andamans, 

11 S’l 

\ 

*454 1 

67 

1 

j 287! 

1 

69 1 

*9 63 
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APPENDIX Mil —List of thk 149 To^^ss in pRtTKH Indta of wmcu the Pofolation 

EXCEEDS 20,000, IN iBOI 

iComj/*tled front the Table m the Imperial Census Report) 



Name of To\\n 

PrOVINCF 

DlsiKXT 

POIULATION 1 

X 

Eombay City and I&land, 

Bombay, 


773*196 

i 

Calcutta City 

Bengal, 


433 »«t 9 

t 3 i 

Calcutta Suburbs, 

Bengal, 


25 T ,439 

i 1 

Total, 



684,658 

4 

1 South Suburban, 

Bengal 

24 ParganAs 

STj^sS 

5, “North Suburban, 

Grand total of Calcutta and subuibs 

Bengal 

24 Pargauaa 

29 983 

766,298 

6 

Madras City 

Madras 


403 848 

7 

Lucknow, 

Oudhj, 

Lucknow 

261,303 

8 

Benares, 

X \\ Pro\inces, 

Benares, 

199*700 

0 

Delhi, 

, Punjib 

Delhi 

173*393 

lo 

Patna, 

1 cngal 

Pitjia 

170,654 

II 

Agra 

N W Pro\ inces 

Vi,ra 

160 S03 

la 

Bangalore 

Mj sore, 

Punjab, 

Bangalore 

153 857 

IT! 

'Vmrusar 

Amritsar 

151 896 . 

14 . Cawnpur, 

N W Provinces, 

Cawnpur 

iSi 444 

lo 

Lahoie, 

Punjab 

I ahore 

149»j69 j 

1 16 

Allahabld 

X \V Prov iu^s, 

Mlthabad, 

146 , •547 j 


Ran^roon, 

Bnii'.h burma 

Rangoon 

134 176 , 

18 

Poona, 

Bombay 

}*Jona, 

129 75t 

’9 

Ahmad^bad 

1 Lonibij 

Vhmadabid 

127 651 

2o 

Bareilly (Bareli) 

X \\ Province*: 

, 1 areilly 

112417 1 

21 

Surat 

Bombay 

Surat 

109,844 J 

22 

Howrah 

Li ngal 

Howrah 

105 206 1 

*3 

Meerut 

X W Prov incfc4 

Meerut, 

99 565 

24 

Nagpur, 

t entraJ Province 

Xagpur, 

98 299 1 


Tnchinopoh 

M idr 

1 ucninopoh 

84 449 


Peshawar, 

J Punjab 

i Pc«'huwar, 

79 982 

2- 

Da^ca, 

Bengal 

Dacca 

i 7 ) 076 

-b 

Ga> i 

Hent,al 

( a>a 

7041s 

29 

Jabalpur 

Central Pnn nte*: 

iabalpur 

73 705 

30 

::3K.ihjab£ ipur 

X \V Pn 1 nces 

Nh ihj ih in^ ur, 

74 830 

31 

Madura 

"Madras 

M iciun 

73 807 

^2 

Karachi, 

bind 

Kir ichi, 

1 73 360 j 

33 

Multan 

Punjub 

Mult in, 

1 hagalpur 

1 oK 674 1 


Bha-alpur 

, I en^ial 

' 68,238 I 


A.mb'vla 

, Punjab 

\mb ila 

67*463 , 

30 

Moradabad 

t X \V Province 

Mon 1 lb id 

67 387 ‘ 

37 

Darbhanca 

1 engal 

i) irbhaiig i 

63 9 SS t 


laruknaoad 

N VV Pti Vinces 

f arukh luai , 

f 437 , 

i 

Koii ( -Vligarh) 

X M Iroviiicev 

Migarh 


4-‘ 

Shtilapur 

j Bomhrfj 

bhoi tpur 

61,281 } 

41 

Saiia anpur 

X Piovin^e 

^ihur npur 

, 59 194 ( 

42 

Gorakhpur, 

X \\ Provincts 

C orikhi ur, 

57 y« 

43 

Cabcut 

Madra 

M'llabar 

57,^8'* 

44 

Mirzapur 

X W Prov n cs. 

Mirrapur 

50.3/8 

43 

Faizabdd 

Gudh 

1 41/ ir id 

55 570 ' 

46 

Mongh>T 

Bengal, 

Moii^bv 1 

i d 5 *7« 

47 

Taiyw^, 

M auras 

1 anjore 

*^1 745 

48 

Negapatam, 

Madras, 

1 ai jorc, 

3 1»S5 , 

49 

Bellary 

Madras 

,3 460 * 


ManlmaiO, 

j nt^h Burirui 

Maul mam, 

S3 T07 

ST 

Kduo.} PmJi 

l^unjab 

Kiwal 1 iijiJi, 

5''*y7S 

52 

Jalandhar 

Punjab, 

, J tUndhar 

52,119 


Chapra 

Bengal 

Nir lU, 

Nagpitr, 

51 S70 1 

>4 

Khampu, 

OiUra! Provinces, 

1 50987 


Salem, 

Maoras, 

ilcni 

50,667 , 

1 

Combaconum, 

Madr is 

1 anjor* 

oOjooa J 
4S,908 

37 

1 ehar 

Bengal 

, i^iln 

3 

Ajmere 

kajput^ina, 

Ajmcie 

i 4** 7-5 

*9 

Haidarabad, 

Nind 

Hai lar ib id 

4 '> »S3 1 


Muttra, 

X W Provinces 

Muttra, 

Si ilkol, 

47 483 

6£ 

Sidlkot 

Punjab 

, 4>/7f» 


Satrar (SaugorJ 

Ccntril Provinces 

b igy 

j 44 4*0 1 

} udhiana. 

Punjab 

I udntana. 

South Aru>t, 

1 44 1^3 

, ^4 

Cuddakire, 

Madras, 

4b54S 

» <5$ 

Arrah 

Bengal 

Shah ibad, 

1 43 998 

65 

Jatinpur 

X W Provinces 

Jautipur, 

42 845 


Cuttack, 

Pengal, 

Cntut k, 

4/ 656 

W 

Shikarpur 

bind 

Sink irpur, 

Mu/a/larpnr, 

Mur \iidA\i 1 i 

42,496 

69 

Mu/afTarpur, 

i cngal 

4 4O0 

70 

Murshioat; 1, 

! tnga'. 

1 ijaii 

7* 

Fuo/pur, 

Bu*j 1, 

1 1 ; 

P im/iMir, 
i fui Intore 

3 ^^/ 570 

967 
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List of 149 Towns iv British India of which the Population exceeds 20,000— 


Name of Town 


Province 


74 Alwnadnaeari 

75 VeUore 

76 Broach 

77 Conjcvaram, 

78 Hubh, 

79 Pilgh&t, 

80 Atnroha, 

81 Bandar (Masukpatam) 

82 Etawah., 

83 Bardwin, 

84 Akyab 

85 BhiwS,ni, 

86 Budaun 

87 Midnapur 

88 Gh^zipur, 

8g Belgaum, 

90 Mangalore 

9t Hugh and Chmsura, 

92 AgarparA 

93 Vizagapatam 

94 Buthanpur, 

95 Pihbhit, 

96 Sdaiipur 

97 Sacdra, 

98 Bandd 

99 Coconada 

100 Prome, 

2 or Nadidd, 

103 Bassem 
t03 Chandausi 

104 NeUore 

1 05 Krishnagar 

106 Sukkur, 

107 Dhirwdr 

108 Khurjd, 

109 Nabik 
no Ellichpur 
in Tellicherri 

113 Cannanore 
T13, Hathras, 

114 Serampur 

115 Ellore 

I 1x6 Hajipur, 

I 117 Panipat 
ng ■Raipur, 


130 Bacdla, 

131 Rewan 
T22 Berhampiir, 

123 Berhampur 
134 Amrlott 

12 Xinnevelli, 

129 Karnal, 

1 37 Mayavaram, 

128 Gujtanwdla 
i2g \imn^.garain 
1^0 Adoni 

T31 Dera Chdzi Khdn 
X33 Dera Ismiil Khan, 
1 "Deoband, 
t54 

13^ NavhdU, 

130 Brinddbiu 

137 bambhdl 

138 Koshiarpur, 

139 fcatehpur 
140. Nasiralw-d 
141 Bettiah 

14- JeWam (Jheltiin), 
J43 bir&jganj, 

J44 Chittagong, 
jic Nagina, 

140 Jkaruui (Kurtioo?), 

147 BTlasor, 

148 Mainpurl, 

149 Pdtiroti, 


Bombay, 1 

Madras, 

Bombay, 

Madras, 

Bombay, 

Madras 

N W Provinces 
Madras, 

N W Provinces 
Bengal 
Bntish Burma 
Punjab, 

W Provinces 
Bengal, 

N W Provinces, 
Bombay, 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Madras 

, Central Provinces, 

I N" W Provinces 
Bengal, 

I Bombay, 

N W Provinces, 
Madras 
Bntish Burma 
I Bombay 
Bntish Burma 
N R Provinces, 

I Madras, 

Bengal 

Smd 

Bombay 

I N W Provinces 
j Bombay 
Berar, 

, Madras 
Madras 

N \V Proimces 
Bengal, 

. Aladras 
' Bengal 
Punjab, 

Central ProMUCes 


itg Rajahmabendn(Rajahmundri) 1 Madr« 
Punjab 
Punjab 
' Bengal 
I Madras, 
' Berir 
I Madras 
I ^ojab, 
Madrs 


j Punjab 
, Madras 
Madras, 
j Punjab, 

I Punjab, 

i N W Proimces, 
Bengal, 

I Bengal 

1 Js W Provinces 
1 N W Provinces 
Punjab, 

1 N W Proiinces 

1 \jinere, 

Bengal 
I Punjab 
l>engal 
Bengal 

N W Provinces, 
Madras 
Bengal 

N \\ Provinces, 
hUdras, 


Population of 56 toums with above 50 000 inhabitants 
Population of 93 towns between eo 000 and 30 000, 

I otU population of I49 ^ "WSest towns 


District Population 


Ahmadnagar, 1 

37,49® \ 

Norih Arcot, 1 

37, 49^ 1 

Broach, 1 

37,3Si \ 

Chengalpat, | 

37, *75 

Dh&xwdr, 1 

36,677 

Malabar, 1 

36 339 

Moraddwd, 

36, H5 

Kistna, 

Etawah, 

35,056 

34 7« 

Bardwin, 

34,080 

Akvab, 

33,989 

Husdr, 

33,762 

Budaun, 

33,680 

Midnapur 

33,560 

Gh4.zipur, 

33,885 

Beigdum, 

S ^nara 

32,697 

3-*, 099 

Hugh, 

31 ^77 

Z4 Pargana*:, 

30J317 

Vizagapatam, 

30 291 

Nimlr, 

30,017 

Pibbhit, 

29 721 

Nadiyd, 

29 687 

Satdra, 

2Q 028 

Banda 

28 974 

Godavan 

28,856 

Prome, 1 

28,813 ' 

Kaixa, I 

28 304 

Babsein, 

28,147 

Moraddbad, 

37 

NelJore 

27,505 

Nadiyd, , 

27,477 

Shikarpur 

27,389 

Dharwar, 

j 27 191 

Bulandshahr, 

27,190 

>»asik 

1 27,070 

Elhchpur, 

36 728 

Malabar, 

26,4x0 

Malabar, 

26,386 

Aligarh, 

25 636 

Hugh, 

Goddvan, 

23 559 

23 092 

Muzafiarpur 

25,078 

Kamdi, 

2a 022 

Rdipur 

24,948 

Godavan, 

24,535 

Gurdaspur 

24 281 

Gurgaon 

33 97a 

Murshidabdd 

23 605 

Ganj im 

2j 599 

Amrdoti, 

23,550 

Tinnevelli, 

23,221 

Karndl, 

23 133 

lanjore, 

=3 °i4 

Gujranwala, 

32,884 

\ izagapatam, 

32,577 

Bellarj , 

22 441 

D G Khan, 

22,309 

D I Khun 

22 164 

Saharanpur, 

22,116 

Pun, 

22,095 

24 Pargands, 

31,533 

Muttra, 

21,467 

Moradab id 

31,373 

1 Hoshiarpur 

21 363 

Fatehpur, 

21 328 

1 Ajmere, 

Champarao, 

21,320 

1 21,263 

. Jehlam, 

21 X07 

Pabnd 

21 037 

Chittagong 

20 969 

Bijnaur, 

20 503 

Karnul, 

20,329 

Balasor 

20,265 

' Mainpuri, 

20 256 

I S Arcot, 

20 172 


6 jgr,8io 
' 2,794,935 


9 380 745 


\irC\DI\ I\ Pi/lllMlOV OT iNintA rr \<5siriM> according to rUUfAIION TN i88r 

I mfftU d fi om fhi Val in tJu hnpt n il C ni w? Report ) 
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INDEX 


A 


Abars, an aboriginal Inbe in Assam, 57 
Aboriginal criminal tribes, 7 ij 72 
Aboriginal tribes, non Arjan population, 
chap 111 pp 53 74 Kist\aen builders, 
flint and bronze periods, 53, non 
Aryans of Vedic India, 53, 54 Anda 
man islanders, 55 , AnamaHi hillmen, 
55 , Gonds and abonginal tribes of the 
Central Provinces, 55, 56 , the Juangs 
or leaf wearers of Onssa, 56 , tribes of 
the Plimalayas, 56 , of Assam, 57 , 
Santals, their tnbal government, his 
tory, religion, 5760, the ICandhs of 
Orissa, their tnbal government, blood 
revenge, marnage by capture, and 
human sacnfice, 60 63 , origin of the 
non Aiy an tribes, 63 , the three non 
Aryan stochs — libeto Bur man, Dra 
\ulian, Kolanan, — their languages, 
63 68 , statistics of non Aryan races in 
1872 and 1881, 69 71 , Hinduizing 
tendency among aboriginal tribes, 70, 
71 , crushed aboriginal tribes, 71 , 
gipsy clans, 71 abonginal criminal 
tnbes, 71, 72 , the non Aryan hiil 
tribes as soldiers, 72 , Colonel Dixon’s 
work among the Mhairs of Rajputana, 
73 , Sir Tames Outram’s work among 
the Bhfls, 73, fidelity of the hill 


race*?, 73 

Abojigines of India, hy B H Hodg 
son, quoted, 340 (footnote 1) 

Abu, Mount, m Rdjputana, held sacred 
by the Jams, 35, 159 
Abul Fazl, Akbar’s finance minister and 
historian and the author of the Ain t 
AkbaH, 300 

Acta Sanctorum, The, of the Hindus, 


208 

Adams, Major, defeat of Mir Kisim by, 
at Ghenah and Udhanala, 386 
Adams, Mr , acting Governor General 

(1823). 403 ^ 

Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, Shnne common 


VOL. VI 


to Buddhism, Siva worship, and Mu 
hammadanism, 203 

Adil Shahi, Muhammadan dynasty in 
Southern India (1490 1636 ad), 28S 
Admnistration of Bntish India — See 
British Administration 
Adoption, Hindu practice of, 414, 415 
Afghan dynast) of Delhi (1540 56 a d ) 
291 

Afghanistan, History of, under the 
Duranis (1747 1826), 406 , earlv 
Biitish dealings with (i8oo 37 j 
407 Afghan d)Tiastic quarrels, 407 
Russian intrigues, 407 , installation of 
Shah Shuja, and occupation of Kabul 
by a Biitish force (1S39), 407, 408 
nsing of the Afghan people, murder of 
the Bntish envoy, and massacre of the 
British army on its retreat through 
the passes to India (1841 42), 408 , the 
Bntish army of retribution, 408, 409 
Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation, 
409 , second Afghan war (1878 81), 
426, 427 , murder of Sir L Cavagnan, 
the British Resident, 427 , retributive 
occupation of Kabul, 427 , Sir F 
Roberts* march from Kabul to Kan 
dahar, and defeat of Ayub Khan, 424 , 
recognition of Abdurrahman Khin ts 
Amir, 427 , the Rawal Pindi dai hii , 
427 , trade routes to Afghanistan, 586 
V alue of Afghan trade, 586 
Agast) a, the Brahman Saint of Southern 
India, Legend of, 329 
Aghon, a carnon eating sect of Sivaite 
devotees, 214 

Agni, the Vedic God of Fire, 80 
Agra, capital of Akbar the Great, who 
built the fort, 294 , Akbar*s tomb at 
Sikandra near, 295, embassy of Sir 
Thomas Roe to the Lmpei or Jahangir, 
301 , 367, Shdhjahan’s great architec 
tural works at the Taj Mahal and Moti 
Masjid, 304 , deposition of Shah Jahdn 
and impnsonment within Agra Fort 
(where he died), by his usurping son 
2 Y 



INDEX 
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Aurangzeb, 305 , establishment of 
English factory at (1620 AD), 367 
Agra Canal, 29 , 532, 533 , ^ , 

Agncultural Relief Acts for Southern 
India, 449, 450 

Agncultural school at Saidapet in Madras, 
516 

A^icultural stock m India, 5^9 5^3 > 
famous breeds of cattle and horses, 
520, 521 

Agricultuie and products, chap x\*ii 
pp 482 544 Agriculture in India, 
the occupation of almost the entire 
population, 482, 483, \arious systems 
of agriculture, 483 , rotation of crops, 
fetiie culture^ 483 484 , statistics of 
rice cultivation in different Pio\mce*», 
484 486 hill cultn ation, 486 , wheat, 

486 , area under pnncipal food grains, 

487, millet:* and minor cereals, 488, 
489 , pulses, 489 oil seeds, 489 , 
^egetables, fruits, and spices, 490 
palms and sugar-cane, 491 , cotton, 
491 494 J»te, 494 » 495 ^ mdigo, 
495 49^ > opium, 408, 499 , tobacco, 
499 » 500, uncertaini) of Indian crop 
statistics, 500 , approximate area under 
certain principal crops, 501 , special 
crops, coffee, 502 504 , tea, 504 509 , 
cinchona, 509 51 1 , s Ik, 511 514 , lac 
and lac d>e, 515, model farms, iheir 
small sucu;«»s 515, 516, the problem 
of improied husbandr), 517 the im 
pediments to better husbandr> , namel) , 
\iant of cattle, want of manure, and 
want of water, 517519* agncultural 
stock 519 523 , forest consenancy and 
grow til of the Indian horest Depart 
ment, 522 , 524 527 , nomadic cultiva 
tion, 527, 528 , irrigation and its 
function in India during famine, 528, 
529, irrigation areas m the different 
Provinces, 529 538 , irrjgationslat]>tics 
for Rritish India, 538, 539, famines 
and their causes, 539* 54 ° > summary 
of Indian famines, 541, 54^ » the great 
famine in Southern India (1876 78), 
542 544 

Agriculture m India, small holdings, 62 , 
absence of large commercial towns, 
62 

Ahams, tribe m Assam, formerly the 
ruling race in that Province, now a 
crashed tribe, 71 , present descendants 
of, 188 

A hi, the Vedic Demon of Drought, 8i 
and footnote 

Ahmadnagar, Muhammadan Kingdom of 
Southern India (1490 1636 A*i> ), 288 

Ahmad Soali, Durani (174761 A.D ), 
3 H, 3*5 

Aiff t Aklaii^ or chronicles of Akbar, 
translated b> Profe-^or H Blochmann, 


272 (footnote) , 29X (footnote l) , 29$ 
(footnotes) 

Aix la Chapelle, Madras restored to the 
English by the treaty of (1748), 379 
Ajmere, establishment of an English 
factory at (1614 A D ), 366 
Akas, an aboriginal hiU tribe in Assam, 
57 

Akbar the Great, founder of the Mughal 
Empire (1556 1605 AD), 291 300, 
chief events of his reign, 291 (footnote) , 
his work in India, 292, 293, concilia 
tory policy towards the Hindus, 293 , 
conquest of Rajput chiefs, and exten- 
sion and consolidation of the Mughal 
Empire, 293, 294 change of capital 
from Delhi to Agra, 294 , his religious 
faith, 295 arm), judicial, and police 
reforms, 296 , his re\ enue survey and 
land settlement of India, 297, 298 , 
u venues of the Mughal Empire under 
Aklnr, 297 300 

Alabaster, Mr , Jhe Wheel of the Lena, 
quoted, 137 (footnote) 

Ala ud dm, the second King of the Klulji 
dynasty (1295 1315 A i) ), 281 , his 
invasion and conquest of Southern 
India, 281, 282, massacre of Mughal 
settlers, 282 Hindu revolts, 282 
Albuquerque, second Viceroy of Portii 
guese India (1509 adI, 359, his 
capture of Goa, and death there, 359 , 
hw policy towards the natives, 359, 
360 

\Ibuquerquc, John cie, fiist Bishop of 
Goa {15^9 33 V V 244 
Alexander the Great, his expedition to 
India, and campaign-, in the Punjab 
and Smd {327 325 13 C ), 163 166 
Alexandiia, the modem Uchh m the 
Punjab, founded by Alexander, 166 
Alfred the Great s Mission to India 
(883 AD), 239 

Ali Vardi Khan, Nawab of Ikngal 
(1740 56) , constiuction of the Marathi 
ditch around Calcutta as a protection 
against the Marathas, 381 
Ahgarh, Defeat of the Marathds at, by 
I ord I akc (1803), 398 
Aliwdl, Battle of, in the first Sikh wai 
411 

Allahabad and Kora made over to the 
Mughal Pmperor by Clive, 387 and 
footnote tlicir resumption by Hastings 
and sale to the Wazir of Oudh, 389, 

390 

Almeida, Prancisco de, first Viceroy of 
Portuguese India {HI05 A D ), 359 
Alphabets of ancient India, 102, 103 
Altamsh the third monaieh of the Slave 
dynasty (121136 ad), invasion by 
MughaK, 279 
Ambala datbat^ The, 42$ 
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Amboyna, massacre of, 362 , 368 , 561 
Amherst, Lord, Governor General of 
India (1823 28), first Burmese war 
{1824 26) , capture of Bhartpur, 403, 
404 

Amir Khan, the Pinddii leader (1817), 
404 

An or Aeng, Pass over the Arakan Yoma 
Mountams m Burma, 6 
Analysis of the Constitution of the East 
hi’ita Company^ by P Auber, quoted, 
365 (footnotes) 

Analysis of Indian foreign import and 
export trade, piincipal staples, 565 
S8i 

Ancient India as described by Megas 
tkenes and A man, by Mr J M‘Cnn 
die quoted, 168 (footnote i), 356 
(footnote) 

Ancient land system of India, 438 
Ancient mingling of castes, 195, 196 
Andaman Islanders, The, 55 , assa«sina 
tion of Lord Mayo at Port Blair, 425 \ 

Antcdoia Oxomenstay Aryan senes, 102 ^ 
and footnote 1 

Annals ami Antiquities of Rajasthan, by j 
Colonel Tod, quoted, 180 (footnotes | 
I and 3), 184 (footnote 2), 185 ^foot 
notes I and 3) 

Antelope and deer, V'lrie'ies of, 657, 
658 

Antimony, 626 

Arab e\i>editions to Bombay and Sind 
(636 828 ad), 263 I 

Ar'ik'xn Oil Compiny, 626, 627 
Arakan omas, r'lnge of hills m Buima, 3 
4 } ckcoologtcal Sui'vcy of 14 csUin India, 
Mr h Thomas* P-ipers in, quoted, 147 , 
(footnote) 172 (footnotes), I75 
note 3), 182 (footnotes i and 4), 185 
(footnote 4) j 

krchiieciure, ancient Indian, H2, 170, , 

under the Mughal Empeiors, 294, 
304 I 

Arcot capture and defence of, by Clive 1 

(1 751), 379, ii\al hrench and Lnghsh 
nominees lor the throne of, 379 
krea, towns, villages, houses, population, 
etc , of Biitish India, Appendix I , 

689 

Argdum, Battle of, 323, 398 
Armagaon, hast India Company’s fac 
tory established at (1625 26 v D ), 

368 

Army of India, its constitution, 470, 471 , 
the armies of the three PiLSidencies, j 
471 , strength, 471 , health and vital 
Statistics, 675 684 J 

Art and architecture in ancient India, 
112, 170, 171 ‘ 

Arts and manufactures, 112, 113, also 
chap \x pp 598617 Lnghsh com 
peti’ion Mith native ait ^^o^k, 598, , 


native rural industries, 599, forti 
fied weaving settlements of the East 
India Company, 599, cotton weaving 
an mdigenous industry in India, 599 , 
Its decline, but still a domestic industry 
supplying three fifths of the Indian 
consumption, 600 , cotton weaving in 
different Provinces, 600, 601 , special 
Indian cotton fabrics, 601 603 , Indian 
silk wea\ing in Burma, Assam, and 
Bengal, 602 , classes of silk fabrics, 

602, 603 , steam silk factories, 603 , 
embroidery, 603 , Kashmir shawls, 

603 , leathei work, 603 , velvet work, 
603 , jewelled embroidery, 604 , carpels 
and rugs, 604, 605 , golclsmith’s work 
and jewellery, ^5, 606, precious 
stones, 606 , iron work and cutlery, 
606 , chain armour and damascene 
work, 606, 607 , brass, copper, and 
bell metal work, 607, 608 , pottery 
and tile work, 608 , sculpture, 608 , 
609 , wood carving, 609 , mlaying 
and ivory car\ing, 609, European 
industnes, cotton mills, 6io 615 , jute 
mills, 614 616 , breweries, 616, 617, 
paper mills, 617, leather factories, 
617 

Arvan and Turanian migrations from 
Central Asia, 174, 175, 130, 131 

\ryan races of India, number in 1881, 
51 Also chap n pp 75 131 The 
Aryan stocl , its European and Eastern 
branches, 75 , the Aryans in their pri- 
mitive home, 75, 76 , Eurooean and 
Indian hnguages merely \arietics 
of Ar) an speech, 76 , Indo European 
w ords, 76 , common origin of Euro 
pean and Indian religions, 76 , the 
Indo Ary ans on the march, and in 
their new settlements, 76, 77 , the 
Rig Veda, its supposed dates, 77 , 
Vedic hymns, 78, caste and widow 
burning unknown to the Rig Veda, 
78 , Aiyan ciMhsation in the Veda, 79 , 
eastern spread of the Ary ans, 79 , the 
gods of the \ eda, 79 , Indra, the Cloud 
CompUler or laiii hunger, and Agni, 
ihe God of Fire, 80, 81 other \ edic 
gods, Si the Biahmanical trnd, 81, 
blood loMiig deities of Hinduism 
scarcely know n in the \ eda, 82 , the 
Hor^e Sacnnt.e a sul stitution for 
Human ‘^acutice, 82 \ edic conceptions 
of the Deity, 82 , a Vedic hymn, 82, 
S3 , primitive 4 r> on bunal, 84 , burn 
ing of the dead 04, 85 \ edic legend 
of Yama, the King of Death, 85 
\ edic farewell to the dead, 85 , Vedic 
coiULptioii of immortality, 86, Aryan 
advance towards the Jumna and Uppei 
Ganges, 86 , Arvan tubcb organut-d 
into kingdoms, 87 origin of piiestly 
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fairihes, 87 , growth of the priest I from the 6th to the I9lh century, 130, 
hootJ, 87, 88 , the four A edas, 88 , the 131 

Biahmanas, 88, 89, the Sutras or Ai} an influences on the Dravidian races, 
sacred traditions 89, formation 329, 330, the modern Aryan verna 

of the Brahman caste, 8 q , growth culars of India, 334 355 

of the warrior or Kshattrija caste, Asiatic non Indian population of British 
89, 90 the cultnating caste (A aisja), India, Appendix VI , 694 
90 the four Hindu castes 90, 91 , Asoka, Buddhist King of Magadha or 
increase of Biahman, Kshattnja, and Behar (257 B c ), 144 I47 , his Great 

Sudra castes 91 deciease of A'^ais\as, Council (244 B c ), 144, his Rock 

91, 92, stiuggle between the priestly 1 and Ca\e F diets, 145 and footnote, 

and w amor castes, 92 , rising preten his Department of Public AVorship, 

sion of the Brahmans, 92 , wdl known 145 , his missionary efforts and doc 

prehistoi 1C legends of Kshattn^ as attain tnnal code, 145 , character of the Rock 

iDg Brahmanhood 92, 93 , the Middle Edicts, 146, 147 and footnote 
land the focus of r»rahmani'>n, 93, Assam, unsuccessful in\asion of, by 
Aryan tubes outride the Brahmanica' Aiirangzeb^s general, Mir Jumla, 309, 

pale, 93 , establishment of Brahman expulsion of the Burmese from, and 

supreroaej, 94 four stages of a annexation of Assam to British tern 

Brahman s life, 95 the Brahman rule tones (1826), 404, )eaily settlement 

of life and its heieditaia n. suits on of the land revenue, 445 , frontier 

the caste 96 w ork done h\ Brahmans trade of, 588 590 

for India, 97 Biahman iheolog), 97 , Assa}e, Battle of, 323, 398 
the post A ed 1C god- 97, 9S the “ Assisted ” rail wa}S in India, 548 

Hindu triad 98 Brahman philosophy , i Vstronom}, Biahmamcal system of, 104 
Its SIX (iaf^a/ias or schools 98, 99, * 106 astronomy of the A edas, 104, 

summai) of Brahman leligxon, ico, Greek influence- on Indian astronom), 

Brahman science 100 bansknt giam 105 , deca) of astionomical science 

mar, loo, loi , Sanskn and Prakrit undei Muhammadan rule, 105 , Raja 

speech, 1 01 nt manuscripts, 102, Tai Singhs obseia atones m the i8th 

the Indian alpl abet-, 102, 103 Sans century, 105, 106 
kilt writings alm^-t entirt-l) in yer-e, Aswamedha or Great Horse Sacrifice of 
103 , orose, a forgotten art, 103, 104 , ancient India, 82 , connection of the 

Ssnskiit dictionaries, 104, Biahman ^ Hor e Sacrifice with the Human Sacri 
astronomy, 104 lOO Brahn an mathe 1 fice of pre Buddhistic times, 175, 176 
matics 106 Liabman medicine, 106 ^ Atharya Veda The, 88 
no Indian surger) 107, loS , . Atrai, rner of Bengal, Us changes of 
Budtlhi-t j ubhc hospital-, loS, 109 , ' course, 30 

decline of Hindu medicine, 109 , Eng ' Auber^s Analysis^ of ihe Co/iittitiUoii of 
hsh Medical Colleges, loS 109, yerna the East Imha quoted, 364, 

cular medical publication-, no, Hindu 365 f footnotes) 

art of war, no Indian muMc, no Auckland, Lord, Go\ernor General of 

112 , Indian architecture, 112 , Indian India (183642), 406409, Afghan 

decoratne art and pamt ng, 112, 113 affairs and our early dealings with 

Brahman law, 1 13 118 , code of Manu, Kabul, 406, 407, Dost Muhammad, 

1 13, 114 code of \ajnayalk)a, 114, Afghan d>nastic wars, 407, Russian 

115, scope of Indian la\y it- rigid caste influtncca in Afghanistan and the in 

system, 115, 116, groyytli of Hinnu stallation of Shah Shuja and occupa 

law, 1 16, Its incorporation of local tion of Kabul by a Bnti"‘h force, 407 

customs 117, ]»criK of morkrn codi 40S, rising of the Afghan people, and 

hcation, 117, 118, secular literature massacre of the British army on Us 
of the Hindus., 118129, the Maha retreat to India, 408 

bharata, 118122 the Kaniayana, Aurangzeb, sixth Mughal Pmperor of 

122 125, age of the '^ansknt drama, India (1658 1707 A J) ), 305312, his 

125, 126, Sakuntdla and other Hindu rebellion and usurpation of the throne, 

diamas, 126, 127, the Hindu novel, 305, 306, chief events of his reign, 

^ 127 , Pcast Slone-, 127 , Sanskrit 306, 307 and footnote , murder of hi!> 

I>nc poelr>, 128, the Puranas, 128, brothers, 307, conquests m Southern 

129 Indian modern yernarular lUtra India, 307, rise of the Maratha power, 

ture, 129 , intellectual and leligious 307, 3^ , Auiangzel/s Grand Army 

development of the early Aryans, and twenty years’ guerilla war with 

129, 130, the Brahmans m Indian the Marathas, 308, 309, his despair 

Jiisiory, and attacks on Brahmanism j and death, 309, unsuccessful cxptdi- 
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tion to Assim, 309, his bigotry and 
j)erbecution of the Hindus, 309 , revolt 
of the Rajputs, 309, 310, revenues 
of the Empire, 310, 31 1 , Aurangzebs 
character, 312 

Australia, India’s trade with, 578, 579 
Avctiars or Incarnations of Vistinu, 215, 
216 (footnote 3) 


B 


Babar, first Mughal Emperor of Delhi, 
(1526 30 AD), early life, defeat 
and overthrow of Ibrahim Lodi at 
Panipat , conquest of Northern India, 
290, 291 

Bahmani, Muhammadan dynasty in 
Southern India (1347 1525 a d ), 287 
Bairain Khdn, regent of the Mughal 
Empire during the early years of 
Als-bar’s reign, 291, 292 
Baji Kao, «*econd Maratha Peshwa 
(1721 40 ad), his conquest of the 
Deccan and Malwa from the Mughals, 
and capture of Bassein from the Poitu 
guese, 320 

Baji Rao ii , se\enth and last Maratha 
Peshwa {1795 1818), 323, second and 
third Maratha l^ars, and annexation 
of the Peshw a s territones, 323, 324 
Balaji Baji Rao, third Maratha Peshwa 
(1740 61) , his expeditions to Bengal 
and to the Punjab , defeat of, by 
Ahmad Shah Durmii at the third battle 


of Panipat, 320, 321 

Balaji \iswam.th, first Maratha Peshwa 
(1718 20), extorts chanik from the 
Delhi Emperor for the Deccan, 320 
Balance sheet of British Indio, 465, 466 
Balance of trade ( India’s), 558, 559 , Sn 
R Temple’s Minute on, 581 583 
Balasor, East India Company s factory 
founded at (1642 ad), 369 
Bilban, the last King but one of the 
Slave dynasty (126587 ad), his 
cruelties to the Hindus , Rajput re\oUs 
and Alughal inroads , his fifteen rojal 
j-)ensioners, 280 

Ballantvne, Dr , The Sankhya 4 phousms 
of hapiia, quoted, 154 (footnote I) 
Binkipur, old settlement of the Osiend 
East India Companv on the Hugh 
between Calcutta and Ciiinsurah , us 
destruction by the Muhammadans 
(« 753 ). 374 

Bantam, a Presulencj of the East Ind a 
Company m Java, 368, 369 
Baptist Mission of Carey, Marahnian, and 
Ward at Serampur, 260 
Barak river, Steam Navigation on, 552 
Barakhar coal seams, 637 
Ban Doab Canal, 29, 532, 533 


Barfd Shahi, Muhammadan d) nasty of 
Southern India (1492 1657 ad), 288 
BarJaam and Josaphat (Saints) Legend 
of, and Its analogies with that of 
Buddha, 15 1, 152 

Barlow, Sir George, ad interim Cover 
nor (jeneral (1805 07) , Mutiny of 
Velloie, 399 

Baroda, Maratha Slate of Western India, 
322, 323 , deposition of the late Gaek 
war for an attempt to poison the Bntish 
Resident at his Court, 323 , 426 
Bartholomew the Apostle, his preachings 
in India certified by Pantaenus the 
Alexandrian (2nd century ad), 235 , 
conversion of India proper ascribed to 
St Bartholomevi, and of Persia and 
Central Asia to St Thomas, according 
to Hippolytus (220 ad), 235 
Barth’s Religions of India, quoted, 161 
(footnote 2) , and his Revue de V His 
iotre des Religions, quoted, l6l (foot 
note 2) 

Bassein, capture of, from the Portuguese 
by the Alarathas, 320, treaty of, at 
the cone iision of the second Maratha 
war, 323 

Baxar, defeat of the Mughal and Oiidh 
armies at, by Alajor Miinro, 386 
Beal, Samuel, St y u ki, or Buddhist Re 
cord of the Western W01 Id, translated 
from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang, 
quoted, 2 (footnote) , 137 (footnote 2) , 
154, 155 (footnote 3) 155 (footnote 

2)i 175 (footnote i), Catena of bua 
dhist S tipiwcs from the Chinese, 142 
^footnotes) , 147 (footnote 2) 151 

(footnote i) , 157 (footnote 2) , 204 
(footnote 2) 

Beameb, Mr John, Comparafizc Giam^ 
mu? of tile Modern Aryan Languages 
of India, 67 (footnote) , 103 (footnote , 
335 and footnote , 337 (footnote 2) , 
339 and footnote 
Bears, Species in India of, 655 
Beast stones and fable , 127 , beast 
hospitals, 201 

Bedijas, a semi Ilinduized gipsy clan of 
Lower Bengal, 71 
Bells, m \nufacture of, 607 
Ecnfey Profesbor, article ‘ Indien ’ (pub 
hbhedin Ersch and Gxvibtx % EncyHo 
perdu), quoted no footnote 2) 

Bengal, early Englibh setllementb in, 
36S 3S5 , fir^t permission to trade 
(1634 V D ), 368, factories at Huglf, 
Bala or and Ka^imbazar, 369, 370 , 
Bengal separated from Madras, 370, 
English m Bengal and their early 
factoiies, 380, native rulers of Bengal 
(1707 56), Murshid Kuh Khan, \h 
\ ardi Khan, and Siraj ud daula, 3S0, 
381 , capture of Calcutta, the ' Black 
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Hole,* m<l battle of Plassej, 381, 
382, Mir Jofar (1757-60), 383, 385 , 
Permanent Settlement of (i 793 )> 
441 445 

Bengali literatuie and authors, 346 354 
geographical area and linguistic feat 
ures of the Bengali language, 347 , 
Sanskritizing tendencj of Bengali, 347 » 
the three periods of Bengali litera 
ture, 347, 348 , court poet'i of Bengal 
in the 14th and 15th centuries, 348 , 
Vishnuite and bivaite reli^ous poelrv, 
349 > 350* Makunda Ram and the 
stories of Kalketu, and the Snmanta 
badagar, 350, 351 , Kasi Ram Das, 
the translator of theMahabharata, 351 , 
Ram Prasad, court poet of Ivadija in 
the i8th century, 352 , Bengali prose 
in the 19th century , and modern Ben 
galf poets and authors, 353, 354. 
Lentinck, Lord Milliam, Goveinor 
General of India (1828 35), 404 406 
his financial leforms, abolition of 
suppression of Tkagt^ 405 , the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, 405, 406 , 
Mjsore taken under British adminis 
tration, and Coorg annexed, 406 
Berars handed over to the British by the 
Nizam as a terntoual guarantee for Ins 
arrears of subsidy and for the pay of 
the Haidarabad contingent, 415 
Beschi, Pere, Jesuit missionary and 
•scholar, 245 , 253 , 333 
httwa Carol, a famine insurance work 
533 

Bhagirathi, the name of the source and 
bead waters of the t anges, J6 
Bhakta Mala, the Hindu Acta Sane 
torum^ 208 

Bharat Chandra Kai famous Bengali 
poet of the i8th centur> , 352 
Bhars, an aboriginal and formed} domi 
nant race in Oudh, now a crushed 
tribe, 71 , 187 , present descendants 
of, 187 

Bhartpm, repulse of Lord Lake before, 
398, capture of, by Lord Comber 
mere, 404 

Lhils, aboriginal tribe of Khandesh and 
Rajputana, foimerly a predatory clan, 
now largely conveited into peacealde 
cultnatora and lojal soldiers, 72, 
73 

Bhonsli, famil} name of the Maratha 
Chiefs of N agpur, lapsed to the British 
for want of heirs in 1853, 322 
Bhor Ghat, mountain pass in the 
M extern Ghats, 36 , 550 
Bhutan, war with (186465), 424, 425, 
trade with (1883), 588 590 
Bidar, Muhammadan Kingdom of 
Southern India (1492 1657 a u ), 
288 


BidaH woik, damascening of silver on 
bronze, 607 

Bidyapati Thakur, Court poet ofTirhut 
m the 14th century, 348 
Bigandet, Bishop, Ltje o) Legend of 
Gaudamaf quot^, 137 (footnote) , 160 
(footnote 3) 

Bihan Lai, Hindi poet of the 17th 
century, and composer of the Satsai, 
345 

Bijapur, Muhammadan Kingdom of 
Southern India (1489 1688 ad), 288 
Biliapatam, East India Company’s factoi} 
started at (1661 ad), 370 
Bird, Miss, Unbeaten Tiacls in Japan ^ 
quoted, 152 (footnote 3) , 202 (Lot 
I note i) , 224 (footnote 3) 

I Buds of piey, 659 

Bird wood, Sir G , Handbook iothe Brihsh 
Indian Section of the Pans Exhibition 
of 1878, quoted, 163 (footnote 2) 
Repoit on the Miscellaneous Old Pv 
\ cords in the India Office^ quoted, 359 
I ^footnote 2) , 360 364 (footnotes i 

I and 2) , 368 (footnote) , 370 (footnote) 

, Bison, The Indian, 658 
i Black Hole, The tragedy of the, at C al 
aitta (1756), 381 

Llack Skins or non Ar}ans, described b> 
the Aryans, 53, 54 

Blochmann, Piofessor H , translation of 
the Atn t Akbaiiy 272 (footnote^ , 291 
(footnote i) , 29S (footnotes) 

I Boat>, Bridges of, 551 
Bolan, mountain pass o\er the Brahiii 
I hills, between Sind 'ind Afghanistan, 6 
Bombay , ceded to the 1 I'^t I ndia Company 
(1661 A I) ), 370, made a Presidenc\ 
(168487), 370, the mam centre of 
Indian foreign trade, 560 
Book binding and illumination, 112, 113 
Lore, The, or tidal wa\e in the Hugh 
and Meghna, 30, 31 

! Boronga Oil refining Company in Akyab 
' 627 

I Boscawen, Admiral, his ineffectual sicgt 
of Pond icherri (1748) 379 
Botany of India, 662 664 
Boun ianc% of India, 3, 4 
Brahma, the Creator, the first person m 
the Hindu triad, 98 
I Brahman founders of Hinduism, 207 
Brahmanas, sacred Sanskrit writings ex 
))lanalory of the sacrifices and duties of 
the pnests, etc , 88, 89 
Brahmanicil casus, north and south of 
* the Vmdhyas, 193, 194 and fooluott 
Brahmans, the priestly caste of ancient 
India, 87 100 , origin of pnesily 
' families, 87 growth of the priesthood, 

I 87, 88 , the Brahman caste fully 
‘ formed, 89, 90 , struggle lictween the 
1 priestly and warrior castes, and uhnnate 
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supremacy of the Brahmans, 92 94 , 
Vi&wamilra the Kshattnya, and 
Vasishtha the Brahman, 92, 93, the 
four stages of a Brahman’s life, 95 , 
Brahman rule of life and its hereditary 
results on caste, 95, 96, Brahman 
theology, the post Vedic gods, 97, 98 , 
the Hindu triad, 98 , the six darsanas 
or Brahman schools of philosophy, 
98, 99 , bansknt grammar and speech, 
100, 10 1 , Sanskrit manuscnpts and 
dictionanes, loi 104, Brahman astro 
nomy, 104 106 , mathematics, 106 , 
medicine, 106 no, war, no, music, 
110112, architecture and decorative 
art, 112, 113, painting, 113, law, 

1 13 118 , secular literature, the epics, 
118 124, poetry and the drama, 125, 
126 , novels. Beast stones and fables, 
127, 128 , post Vedic theolc^ical 

literature, the Puranas, 12S, 129 , 

modern Indian literature, 129 , attacks 
on Brahmanism from the 6th century 
B c to the r9th century A D , 130, 131 , 
the Brahman caste analyzed, 193, 194 

Brahmaputra, one of the great rivers of 
India, 13 16 , Its course and tnbutanes, 
13 , discharge, 13, 14 , silt islands, 14, 

15 , changes in course 15 , traffic, 15, 

16 , junction of Ganges, Brahmaputra, 
and Meghna, 24 , their combined delta 
and estuaries, 24, 25 , alluvial deposits 
of the Brahmaputra, 27 , steam navi 
gation on, 552 

Brahul hills, a southern offihoot of the 
north western Himalaya^, marking a 
portion of the boundary between India 
and Baluchistan, 7 

Brandreth, Mr E L , Papers on the 
Gaunan languages, published in the 
Jot 4 rnal of the Ro\al Astatte 
\ol X pp 64-66 (footnotes), \ols xi 
and xn , 103 

Brass and copper \^ork, 607 

Brewenes 616, 617 

Bridges of boats, 551 | 

Briggs’, 1 lentenant Colonel, Translation j 
of Firibhta’s History of the J^zse of the 
Muhammadan Pavoer tn Indta^ 271 , 
273 (footnote) , 385 (footnotes 2 and 4) , 
287 (footnote) , 291 (footnotes) 

British Administration of India, chap 
XVI pp 431 481 Control of India 
in England under the Company and 
under the Crown, 431 , Council of the 
Secretary of State, 431 , the Viceroy 
and Governor General in Council, 431, 
432 , Executive and Legislative Coun 
cils, 432, 433 , High Courts of Jus 
tice, 433 , Law of British India, 433, 
434, i^rovmcial administration, 434, 
435 » 'Kegulation’ and ‘NonReguK 
tton ’ territory, 435 , duties of District 
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Officers, 435, 436, Districts, number 
of, m India, 436, 437 , the becretanats 
of the Government of India and of the 
Local Governments, 437, 438, the 
land tax, 438 452 , ancient land sys 
tem of India, 438 , the Musalman land 
tax, 439 , the Zaminddriaade landlord, 
439 , landed property in India, and 
the growth of private rights, 439, 440 , 
rates of assessment. Government share 
of the crop, 441 , methods of assess 
ment, 440, 441 , the Permanent Settle 
ment of Bengal, creation of proprietors 
by law, 441, 442 , intermediate tenure 
holders, 443 , Statistical Survt^ of 
Bengal, 443 , oppression of the cultiva 
tors, 443 > Land Law of 1859, 443, 444 , 
subsequent enhancements of rent and 
appointmentof a Kent Commission, 444, 

445 , Its recommendations, three years’ 
tenant right, and compensation for 
dwturbance, 444, 445 , Orissa tem 
porary Settlement, 445 , Assam yearly 
Settlement, 445 , rayadwdri Settlement 
in Madras, 445, 446 , Sir Thomas 
Munro s method of assessment, 446 , 
Permanent Settlement m estates of 
zamindars and nati\ e chiefs in Madras, 

446, 447 , growth of cultivators into 
propnetorij in Madras, and extension of 
tillage, 447 , reduction of a^ er^e land 
tax in Madras, 448 , Bombay land 
system, the ‘ survey tenure,’ its advan 
tages and disad% antages, 448, 449 , 
debts of the Deccan peasant, 449 
Bombay Agricultural Belief Acts of 
1879 and 1881, and rural insolvency 
procedure, 449, 450, land Settlement 
in the Jsorth Western Pro\inces and 
Oudh, corporate holdings, 451 , land 
system of Oudh, the laliikda^s^ 451, 
452 , land system of the Central Pro 

\ inces, 452 , land revenue of British 
India, 452 , salt administration, sources 
of salt supply, and realization of salt 
duty, 452, 4S3, working of the salt 
monopoly, 453, 454, process of salt 
manufacture, 444, excise on countrj 
spirits, nee beer, opium, gdnja^ and 
charas, 454, 455 , municipal adtnmis 
tration and statistics, 455 457 , Im 
penal finance, and the ‘business’ of 
the Indian Government, 457, 458 , 
changes m systems of account and ihe 
obscurities resulting therefrom, 458, 
459 > gross and net taxation of Bniish 
India, 459 461 , English and Indian 
taxation, 459 461 , Indian taxation 
under the Mughals and under the 
British, 462, 463 , inadence of taxa 
tion in Native States and British tern 
tory, 463 465 , gross balance sheet of 
British India, and anal) sis of Indian 
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revenues, 465, 466 , nature of the land 
tax, 467 , Items of taxation summarized, 
460, 461 , 467, 468 , Indian expendi 
ture,-“the army, public debt, loss by 
exdiange, public works, railways, etc , 
468 470 , local and municipal fanance, 
470, constitution and strength of the 
three Presidency armies, 471 , police 
and jail statistics, 472 , education, 472 
479 j education in ancien t India, village 
schools and Sanskrit tols^ 472, 473 , 
the Company’s first efforts at education, 
the Calcutta Madiasa and other 
colleges, 473 , mission schools, 473 , 
State sjstem of education, 474, 475 t 
the Education Commission of 1882 83, 
and Its recommendation, 474, ediica 
tional statistics of British India, 474, 
475 , the Indian Universities and their 
constitution, 475, 476, colleges, middle 
schools, and primary schools, in the 
various Provinces, 476 478 , girls 
schools, 478, 479 , normal and other 
special schools, 479, the vernacular 
press and native journalism, 480 , 
roistered publications in India, 480, 
48 1 — For historical details, see E\g 
iiSH 1^D1A, and History ob 
British Rule 

British Burma, its physical geography, 
products, etc , 41, 42 — SciaXso Burma 
B ritish conquest of India, not from the 
Mughals but from the Hindus, 317 
British India, its twelve Provinces, area 
and population in 1881, 43 45 , also 
Appendices I to X , 689 703 
Bntto, John de, Jesuit pnesi in Southern 
India, murdered (1693 ad), 245 
Brocades, 603 

Brydon, Dr , the solitary surMVor of the 
Kabul garrison in its retreat from Af 
gbanistan, 408 

Bucephala, memonal city on the west 
bank of the Jehlam, founded by 
Alexander, and named after his favourite 
charger, Bucephalus, near the modern 
Jaldlpur, 165 

Buchanan Hamilton, Dr Francis his 
MS Survey of the horth Eastern 
Districts of Bengal, quoted, 205, 206 
(footnote 4) , 207 (footnote i ) 
Buckingham Canal in Madras, navigation 
on, 553 

Buddha, the Sakya, 176, 177 
litiddha^ Ais / tfe^ Im DoctmtCy his Order, 
by Professor Oldenberg, quoted, i6j 
( footnote 3) 

Buddhism, and life of Gautama Buddha, 
chap V pp 132 162 The story of 
Buddha m^elM on the pre existing 
Indian epic type, 132 135 , Buddha and 
Kama compared, 132 , parentage of 
Buddha, his youth and early married 


hfe, 133 , his Great Renunciation, 133, 
134 , his Temptation m the forest, 134 > 
his ‘ Enlightenment, 134* 135 , his 
public teadiings and discipiles, 135 , his 
conversions in the Gangetic valley, and 
of his own family, 135, 136 , his last 
words and death, 136, different versions 
of the legend of Buddha, 136, 137 , 
biogiaphies of Buddha, 137, 138 , the 
southern and northern versions, 138 , 
political life of Buddha, 139 , defeat 
of his opponents by magical arts, 139, 
140 , overthrow of the schismatic 
Devadatta, 140, Buddha as a Sakya 
prince, 140 , Chinese text of Buddha’s 
djing discourse, J41 , his doctrines, 
I41 , law of Kamta, 141, 142 , law of 
Nirvana or * liberation,* 142, moral 
code of Buddhism, I43 , missionary 
aspects of Buddhism, 143 , the four 
great Buddhist Councils, 143 147 > 
the work of Asoka, his great Council, 
144 146 , his Rock E UcU, 144, 145 , 
Asoka s misbionarv efforts, 146, 147 , 
his reformed canon of the Buddhist 
scriptures, 146, 147 7 Kanishka*s 

Council and his three commentaries 
on the Buddhist faith, 147 , the 
northern and southern canons, 147, 
148 , Buddhism as a national religion 
148 , Its religious orders and practical 
morality, 148, 149, spiead of 

Buddhism in the south to Ceylon, and 
m the north to China, 149, 150 , 
Buddhist influence on Christianity, 1 50, 
151 , Buddha as a Christian saint, 151 , 
legend of saints Barlaain and Josaphal, 

151, 152 , a Japane^sc temple, its 
analogie-^ to Hinduism and Chii'»tianitj , 

152 , Buddha as an incamation ot 

\ishnu, 153, Buddhas personality 
demetl, 153, ii;4» continuous co 

existence of Buddhism and Brahman 
isni, 154 , modem Hinduism, the 
joint product of both religions, 154, 
155 , Buddhism in India in the 7th 
century a d , 156 , Council of Siladit>a, 
156 , Siladitya’s charity, 156, \yi , 
monastery of Kalanda, 1^7, mingling 
of Buddhism and Brahmanism, 157 , 
Mctory of Brahmanism, 157, 158 , 
Buddhism an exiled religion fiom India, 
158 , its foreign conouesU, 158 , 
Buddhist survivas in Inclia, 158 1O2 , 
the Jams, 158 162, Jamdoclnnc'', 159 , 
Jam temple cities, 159 , relation of 
Jainism to Buddhism, 159, 160, anti- 
quity of the Jams, 160, 161 , date of 
the Jain scriptures i6i, 1O2 , the 
Jains an independent sect, 162 , modern 
Jainism, 162 

Buddhist population in India, 136 (and 
footnote) , see a’so Appendix \ , ^3 , 
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Bucldhibt influences on later religions, 
analogies of a Japanese temple to 
Uindui&m and Chiibtianity, 152 , 202 
■Buffaloes, 520, 658 

Buhler, Dr G , 1 ourin Search of Sanskrit 
MSS , published in the Journal of the 
Eomb'iy Branch of the Astatic Society ^ 
No xxxiv A, vol XU , 1877, quoted, 
102 (footnotes I and 3) , Di^st of the 
Hindu Lccvj of Jnha^tatue, PartitioHy 
and Adoption.^ 117 (footnote 2) 

Building stone, 627, 628 j 

Bimdelas, a Rajput tube, formerly ' 
the ruling race m Bundelkhand, 
ousted by the Marathas, 71 and foot 
note * 

Jiurma, in ancient times and in the 15th 
century a d , 403 , encroachments on 
India and first Burmese war (1824 26), 
4 ^ 3 * 404 , annexation of Assam, 
\rakan, and fenassenm, 404, second 
Burmese war (1852) and annexation of 
Pegu, 413, 414 , prosperity of Burma 
under Bntish rule, 414, annexation of 
Upper Burma (ist January 1886), 
430 , export of nee from, 572 , trans 
1 rentier trade with 588 590 , geology 
639, 640 — Sic also BRnisir 
Bi/RMa 

Burnell, Dr , Palaogt aphy of Southern 
quoted, 103 (footnote) , The 
Oidinauccs of Mann ^ 114 (footnotes) 
Daya vibkagha^ 1 17 (footnote) , 1 95 
(footnote 2) 

Burnes, Sir Alexander, assas^lnatlon of, 

III Kabul (1841), 408 


<^abot’s attempt to icach India by way of 
the north wist passage, 363 
C abral s expedition to Indn (1500 A B ), ] 
and establishment of Poitugatse fac 
tones at Calicut and Cochin, 358 
Bachans, a semi llindiuzed ibongmal 
tribe of As:jam and North Ba^tern 
liengal, 71 (footnote) 

( alcutta founded (1686 ad ), 371 , cap 
ture of by biraj ud Danh, nnd the 
Bhck Hole, 381 , re capture of Calcutta 
by Clive, 381, 382, Calcutta Canals, 
SS 3 » Cnkiuta as a seaport and its ;>harc 1 
of trade, 559 560 

Caldwell, Bishop, Comparative Cram mat 
of the Ihaiudiait I an^nat^es^ quoted, 
65 68, and footnotes ,173 (footnote 2) , 
240 (footnote l) , 327 (footnotes 2 and 
3) » 328 (footnote) , 330 (footnote 2) , 
332 (footnote) , 340 (footnote i) , 3^ 
(footnote) 

Calicut, visits of Vasco da Gama to, and I 
establishment of a Portuguese factoi>. 


35 7 > 358, attempt of the English to 
establish a factory at, 367 

Camels, 520 , camel hair embroidered 
shawls, 603 

Campbell, Sir Colin (Lord Clyde) relief 
of Lucknow by, 421 , campaign m 
Oudh, 421, 422 

Campbell, Sir George, Specimens of the 
Languages of India, quoted, 67 (foot- 
note) 

Canals (irrigation) in Sind and Bomba} , 
S 30 » 531 > the three great Punjab cana’s, 
53 532 , the Doab canals in the North 
Western Provinces, 532, 533 , Onssa 
canal system, 534, the bon canals 
and irrigation in Bengal, 534, 535 , 
irrigation works m the Madras deltas, 

, 536. 537 

Canning, Lari, Governor General of 
India (185662), 417424 Ihe Mu 
tiny of 1857 58, 417 424 , downfall 
of the Company, 422 , India trans 
ferred to the Crown, and the Queens 
Proclamation, 423, 424 , Lord Canning 
the first Viceroy, 424, financial and 
legal reforms, 424 

Car Pesti^al of Jagannath, 224 226 , self 
immolation not practi‘?ed, 224 , blood 
less worship and gentle doctrines of, 
225, 226 

Carnehans 629 

Carpet weaving, 604 

Caste, formation of the four castes, 

87 91 

C'l^te rewards and punishments, 199 
200 

Caste svstem, its religious and social 
aspect'), 192 200 

Catena of Buddhist Sttiptures ftom the 
Chinese, by Mr S Beal, quoted, 142 
(footnote i) , 147 (footnote 2), 150 
(footnote 3), 157 (footnote 2), 176 
(footnote 2) , 204 (footnote 2) 

Cathay and the H ay Thither, by Colonel 
\ule, quoted, 233 (footnote 2), 238 
(footnote 3) 

Catholic Missions in India, 229 259 
Origin of Christianity in India, 229, 
230 the three legends of St Ihomas 
the Apo»tle, Thomas the Mamch'eaii, 
and 'Ihomas the Aimenian, and their 
lespectne claims as the founder of 
Indian Chiistnmty, 231 235, Nes 
tonan Chinch in Asia side b) side 
i with Buddhism for 1000 \ears, its 
I wide diffusion, 2 j 5, 236 the forcible 
conversion of the Ne-'tonans or St 
Thomas Christians to the Church of 
Rome, by the Portuguese, 241 243 , 
Syrian and Jacobite Catholics iii 
Malabir, 243^ 244, labours of St 
brancis Xavier, 244, 245 , carl> Jesuit 
pMi^sts, their conversions and literary 
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labours, agncultural settlements, and 
collegiate city of Cochin, 245 253 , 
Portuguese inquisition establislied 'it 
Goa, autos da ft , and aliohtion of tht 
inquisition, 253, 254, suppiesi»ion of 
the Jesuits (1759 73) and their re estab 
hshment (1814), 254, 255 , orgamza 
tion of modern Roman Catholic Mis 
sioJis, 255 jurisdiction of the Arch 
bishop of Goa, 255, 256 , distribution 
of Roman Caihohcs, 257 Syrian and 
Roman Catholic ChiNtians, 257, 
Roman Catholic popuHtion of Iiuiia, 
258, progress of Roman CiiholiciMU, 
us missions, colleges, and schooK, 

259 I 

Cattle, Breeds of, 520 , 

Caie inscriptions ot \sol a, 145, 146 
Cavinpur, the Mutm) at, massacre of 
the garrison and the women and chil 
dren, 420 

Central Asia, trans Himalajan trade with, 
586 590 

Ceylon, India’s trade with, 578, 579 
Cham armour, manufacture of, 606, 607 
Chaitanja, Hindu religious reformer 
(1485 1527 ad), his life and teach 
mgs, 219 221 

Chait bingh, Raja of Benares, exactions 
of arren Hastings from ^1780), 390 
Chandarnagar h rench Settlement m 
Bengal, 381 , bombardmen*^ and cap 
tore of, by Admiral 'Watson (i757;, 
382 

Chand Bardai, Hindi poet ^ 12th centur) ), , 

345 ; 

Chandelas, formerly a ruling race in 
Bundtlkhand, >»orth Western Pro 
Vinces, 71 

Chandi Das, religious poet of the I5^h 
century, 348 , hj mn to Krishna, 348 
349 

Chandra Gupta, King of Magadha (326 
B c ), 166 170, CL:>sif>n of the Greek 
pos essions» m the Punjab to, bi 
beleuko-j Alexander’s successor (306 
B c ) , the h.mbassy of Megasthenes, 
167 170 

Change-i of caste occupation by the ( 
Shahas, Telw, and 1 ambulia of Bengal, 
196, 197 

Changes of n\er*'bed’> and deserted river 
capitals, 30 

Character of the non Aryan tribes, their 
fidelity as soldiers, 72 
Gharak ptija or hook swinging festival, 

213 

Chaias^ Excise duty on, 455 
Chanties of Indian trade guilds, 198 
Ckauik^ or ‘ quarter revenues ' exacted 
hy the Marathas in the Deccan and in 
Bengal, 320, 321 

Cheetah or hunting leopanl, 653, 654. j 


Chera, ancient Hindu d> nasty in Southern 
India, 286 

Cherra Punji, rainfall at, 7 , 649, 650 
Child, Sir John, *( apiam (general and 
Admnal of India* ( 1^4), also Gov ernoi 
General, 370, 371 
Child worship of Krishna, 222 
Childers, ^Ir , Dictionary of tJie Pa t 
Lam^uagCy quoted, 132 , 134, 137, 138, 
142 (footnote*') 

Chihanwala, Battle of, 412, 413 
China, India’s trade wuh, ^ 77 ^ 582, 

583 

Chinsurah, defeat of the Dutch at, ]>> 
Clive, 362, 363 , head quartei's of the 
Dutch settlement in Bengal, 381 
Chips from a German \V or! shop, by 
Professor Max Muller, quoted, 83 
(footnote i), 127 (footnote 3), 142 
footnote 2), 151 (footnote i) 

Chola, Ancient Plindu dynasty m 
Southern India, 286 

Chnstianitv in India (100 to 1881 A D ), 
chap i\ pp 229 267 Christianity 
coeval w ith Buddhism m India for 900 
years, 229, origin of Christianity m 
India, 229 , Syrian Christians in India, 
230 , the three legends of St Thoma'., 
2jO 233 , wide meaning of India m 
the writings of the Christian fathers, 
233» 234 , first glimpse of Indian 
Christians (190 ad), 234 , ancient 
Roman trade with India, 234, Jew 
Settlements in ancient Malabar, 234, 
235 , Indian Christians (190 547 a d }, 
as described by Panlsenus, Hippolyiu'i 
and Cosmos Indicopleustes, 235 
\estonan Church in Asia, 235, 236, 
ISfestonanism and Buddhism side by 
side for 1000 years, 236 , wide cliffu 
Sion of the Kestonan Church, 236, 
237 , the * 1 homas Christians * of 
Persia and of India, 237 , localization 
of the legend of St Thomas, 237 239 , 
embassy of Alfred the Great to India 
(83^ AO), 239 troubles of the 
ancient Indian Church, 240 , the 
Nestorian St Thomas Christians of 
Malabar, a powerful and respected 
military caste, 24Q, 241 , Portuguese 
efforts at their conversion to Rome, 
241 , Synod of Diamper (1599 AD), 
241, 242 , Malabar Christians freed 
from Poiiuguese oppression by the 
Dutch, 242, 243, Jacobite and Syrian 
Christians m Malabar, 243 , extinction 
of Kestoriam&m m Malabar, 243, 244 , 
early Portuguese missionaries identi 
fied w ith Portuguese aggressions, 244 , 
Xavier and the Jesuits (1542 ad), 
244, 245 , work done by the Madras 
Jesuits, 245, 246 , early Jesuit stations 
in India, 240, conquest and con 
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version the basis of Portuguese Indian 
rule, 246, 247 , parochial organiza 
tion of Portuguese India, 247 , Jesuit 
station of lhana (1550 AD), its 
Christian craftsmen and cultivators, 

247, 248 , Jesuit ruial organization, 
248 , Cochin, a Jesuit collegiate cit>, 

248, 249 , Jesuit Itineraries and con 1 

versions, 250, 251, the Mala! ar 

Mission m the i7tU and ibth centuries, 
251 , caste questions among Malabar 
Christians, 25 1, 252, Christian martjr 
doms, 252, 253 , establishment of the 
inquisition at Goa, 253, 254, autos 

254, persecutions and aggres 
sions by l^ottuguese, 254 , Goa inquisi 
tion abolished (1812), 254 , suppression 
of the Jesuits ( 1759 ), 254, 255, their 
re establishment (1814), 255 , orgamza 
tion of Roman Catholic Alissions m 
India, 255 , separate junsdiction of 
the Archlnshop of Goa, 255, 256, 
distribution of Roman Catholics, 257 , 
the \erapoli \icaiiate in Iravancore, 
257 , Sjrian and Roman Catholic 
Christians, 257 , statistics of Roman 
Catholic population of India, 258 , 
Roman Catholic piogress, 259 , Pondi 
cherri Mission, 259 , Catholic colleges 
and schools, 259 , fiist Piotestant 
Missions III India (1705), 259, 260, 
vernacular translation of the Bible 
(1725 ad), 260, Protestant mis 
sionaries m Tanjore, Calcutta, and 
berampur, 260 , opposition of the 
East Indin Company to Missions, 260 , 
Bishopric of Calcutta, 261 other 
Indian sees, 261 , Presb>tenan and 
Other Piotestant Missions, 261 , 
statistics of Protestant Missions, 261, 
262, increase of native Protestants, 
262, 263 , extended use of natue 
agencj , 263 , rapid development of 
school work of Protestant JMissions, 
262, 263 , general statistics of Chris 
tian population in India, 263, 264 
Protestant denonnnatioinl statistics, 
264, 265 , Indian Ecclesiastical estab 
hshment, 266, 267 I 

Chronuh of flu Paththi Kwi^s of Delhi ^ 
by Mr L Ihomas, quoted, 271 (foot j 
note) , 280, 281 dootnotes) , 283 
(footnote 1) , 284 (footnote l) , 285 
(footnote 3), 287 (footnote 2}, 291 
(footnote) , 298 (footnote l) 

Chronological t'lble of Go\einors, Go\er 
nors General and Vicciojs of India 

(1758 i«8S). 384 

Chronological table of Muhamm'idm 
conquerors and d) nasties (looi 1837 
AD). 271 

Chionology of early! uropean tla^eUers 
to Indn, 356, 357 (footnote) 
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Cinchona cultivation, 509 511 , mtro 
duction of plant, 509 , the plantations 
in Southern India and at Darjiling, 
5^, statistics of outturn and 

tmancial results, 510, 51 1 
Chve, struggle with Dupleix m the Kar 
ndtik, 378, 379 , defence of Arcot, 379 , 
re-captuie ot Calcutta, 381, 382 , battle 
of Plassey and its results, 382 , Clive’s 
383, 384 , appointed Cover 
nor of Bengal, 384, Clives second 
Governorshp, 386, his parUtion of 
the Gangetic valley, 387 , giant of the 
diuani of Bengal, 387 , reorganization 
of the Company’s service, 387 
Clyde, Lord, relief of Luckno\\, 420 
campaign m Oudh, and suppiession of 
the Mutiny, 421 

Coal and coal mining, 41 , 619 , hi-jlcr) 
of Bengal coal mining, 619, 620 , coal 
m the Central ProMnees, 620, 621 , 
Ramganj coalfields, 621, outlvmg 
coal beds, 621, 622 , future of Indian 
coal, 622 , geoh gy of Indian coal 
fields, 636, 637 

Coalition of Vishnuism with IsUm m 
Kabirs teaching, 219 
Coasting trade of India and coast shipping, 

583 586 

Cobalt in Rajputana, 626 
Cobra di capello, The, 660 
Cochin, the Jesuit Collegiate C2t> of the 
i6th century , 248 250 , first establish 
ment of Portuguese factory at (1500 
AD), 358 

Coffee cultivation, 502 504 , its intro 
duction into India, 502 , area undei 
cultivation, 502, 503 , ‘'Ui table sites for 
gardens, 503 , processes of preparation, 
503* 504 > exports of, 575 
Colebrookes quoted, 191 (foot 

note 2) 

Colleges and high schools, 476, 477 
Comntei ceand Navigation of the Ancients 
in the Indian Oiearty by Dean A incent, 
quoted, 164 (footnote i) , 356 (foot 
note) 

Connneicc t nd Navigation tf the Eiyih 
b> Mr J M^Cnndle, quoted, 
166 (footnotes i and 2) , 356 (footnote) 
Commerce and trade, chap \ix pp 
SSS 597 Ancient and medieval trade 
of India, 555 , function of modem 
Indian trade, 555, 556 , sea borne trade 
impossible under the Mughals 556 
growth of trading and industrial cities 
under British rule, 556, 557 , summarj 
of Indian exports \1700 1^85), 558 
India s balance of trade, 55S, 559 , the 
Home chaiges, 559, India s }eail> 
trade savings, 559 the chief Indian 
ports of export trade, 559, 560, eail) 
Portuguese trade, 560, Dutch mono 
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poiy of eastern trade, 560 , earl> 
English fkctones and adtance of Eng 
lish trade, 560, 561 , Compan>’s trade 
m 1834, 561, 562 , abolition of inland 
duties (1836-48), 562, groutli of 
Indian foreign trade (1840-84), 562, 
563 , Indian trade statistics (1878 85), 
563 565 , Suez Canal trade, 564 , 
tabular statistics of import and export 
trade (1882 83), 566, 567 , Manchester 
cotton goods unpoit trade, 565 568 , 
t^ea^u^e, import of, and proportion of 
gold CO silver, 568, 569, raw cotton 
export trade, 569, 570 , jute exports, 
570, 571 , Tice export trade, 572 nee 
export diitj, 572, 573 , wheat trade 
and exports, 573 , oil seeds, 573, 574 , 
indigo, safflou er, myrobalam-%, turmeric, 
and lac, 574, 575 , tea and coffee ex 
ports, 575 , expoits of cotton and jute 
manufactuieb, 575, 576, India s trade 
with different countries, 577 580, 
growth of Suez Canal trade, 581 , Sir 
K. Temple s Minute on the balance of 
Indian trade, 581 583 , coasting trade 
and shipping of India, 583-586, frontier 
trade, 586 , tran^ fronaer trade with 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, Nepal, 
Tibet, Burma, and Siam, 586 590 , 
internal trade of India, 591 , trading 
castes in Southern and Northern India, 
591, 592 , local trade of India, village 
moue) lenders, travelling brokers, re 
ligious fairs, etc , 592, 593 , internal 
trade the chief safeguard against famine, 
593 » 594 » normal action of internal 
trade, 594 , Provincial statistics of 
internal trade, 594, 595 , trade of 
Patna town, 595, 596 , the village 
mart of Dongargaon, 596 , rural fair at 
Karagola, 5^, 597 

Common ongin of European and Indian 
religions, 76 

Common Uirines of vanous faiths, 203, 
204, Muhammadan and Hindu wor I 
<-hip at St Thomas* shrme in Madras, I 

238 j 

Communicarion, Means of — V^^M hans , 
ot Communication 

Comonn, cape at tlie southernmost ex 
tremity of India* 3 

Comparative Dtctioitary of tke Bthdri I 
Lanina by Messrs Hrernle and I 
Grierson, quoted, 336 and footnote , > 
337 (footnote i), 341 and footnote, ' 
344 (footnote) 

Compai ative Grammar of the Drofvtdian 
Lan^uaj^ey by Bishop Caldwell, quoted, 
66, 67, and footnotes , 173 (footnote 2) , 
240 (footnote I) , 327 (footnotes 2 and 
3; , 328 (footnote) , 330 (footnote 2) , 
332 (footnote) , 340 (footnote 2) , 369 
(lootnote) 


Compa) atize Gtammar of the Gaudian 
LauguageSy by Professor Hoernk, 
quoted, 336 and footnote , 337 (foot 
note i) 

Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of Jndiay by Mr 
John Beames, quoted, 67 (footnote) , 
103 (footnote) , 335 , 337 (footnote 2) 

Compensation for disturbance on eviction 
m Bengal, 445 

Complexity of the Hindu caste sjstem, 
192 194 

Control of India in England under the 
Company and under the Crown, the 
Secietary of State*s Council, 431 

C oote Sir E> le, defeat of Lally at Wande 
wash (1761), 379, 380, in the fir's! 
Mysore war (17S0), 392 

Copper and copper mining, 42 , 607 , 
625, 626 

Coinwallis, Marquis of (1786 t 793 h 
392 394 , his rev eniie reforms and the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal, 393 
second M)sore war, 394, second ail 
ministration of Lord Coinwallis{i8o5) 
and his death after a few weeks in 
India, 399 

Corporate holdings of cultivated land in 
North Mestern Piovincts and the 
Punjab, 451 

Cosmos Indicopleustes* history of the 
Chrl«^t^an Church in Ceylon and along 
the Malabar sealxiard (547 A P ), 235 
i Cosquin, M Emmanuel, Keiitc des Que^ 
tious IhitO}iqueSy liv 56, quoted, 151 
(footnote 3) , 152 (footnote 2) 

Cotton cultivation and manufacture, 491 
the American war, its effects on Indian 
cotton growing, 491, 492 , cotton dis 
tncts in India, area under cultivation, 
and out turn, 492, 493 , cotton clean 
ing, 494 , imporis of Manche>^ter goods, 
565, 566, exjxirts of lavv cotton, 569, 
570 exports of manufactuiecl cotton, 
575 , decline of cotton weaving owing 
to Manchester coropeULion, but still a 
domestic industry in India, 599 601 
steam cotton mills in different Pro 
Vinces, 6i I, 612 , soun<i basis of Indian 
cotton manufacture, 61 1 613, exports 
of Bombay manufactured cotton to 
China and Africa, 613, 614, iuture 
jiro'.pectof Indian cotton manufactures, 
614 

Cotton import duties. Abolition of, 468 

Covthing \or ( oblomj, old settlement of 
tlie Osicnd East India Compan> on the 
Madras coast, 373 

Covilham, earliest recorded Portuguese 
traveUcr to Cochin (1487 a p ), 357 . 
Jesuit missionary in Southern India, 
Kille<l m 1500, 244 

Criminal Tubes Act, 71 
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Crocodiles, 660 661 

Crops of the Hxmala) as, 8 , of the n\ er 
plains and GangeUc delta, 32, 33, of 
Southern India, 40, 41 , of Burma, 42 
— See also chap xvii , Agriculture and 
Products 484 51 1 

Crop statistics for India, Unceitainty of, 
500, 501 

Crushed tribes, 71 

Csoma de Xoros, I ife and JVbrls oI by 
Dr Theodore Duka, quoted, 153 (foot 
note l) 

Cultivated, cultnable and uncultnable 
area, etc , of ceitam Pro\inces of 
British India, \ppendix III , 691 
Culmators, Rights of, reserved by the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal, 442, 
443 » oppression of, by rack renting 
landlords, 443 , the Land Act of 1859, 
444, Rent Commission of 1879, and 
Us proposed reforms in the direction of 
fixity of occupation and compensation 
for disturbance, 444, 445 
Cunningham, General, Corpus Inscrtp 
tionutn Indtcarunii quoted, 103 (foot j 
note), 144 (footnote), 145 (footnote) , 
146 (footnotes), 153 (footnote 2), 167 1 
(footnote i), Ancient Geogjophy of 
Indiay 155 (footnote), 157 (footnote i), | 
164 (footnotes i and 3) , 165 (footnote) 
166 (footnote i), 167 (footnote 3), 
185 (footnote 2) , Rupoit^ of the 
Archcvologrcal Suncy of India, 185 
(footnote 4) 

Cust, Mr R N , Linguistic and Oriental 
Essays, quoted, 103 (footnote) 

Customs, inland lines, abolished b> Loid 
Mayo, 425, customs impoit duties 
abolished bv I ord Ripon, 429 
Customs revenue, 467 
Culch, Silver jewLller^ of, 605 
C mler> manufactures, 606 


D 

Dacca muslins, a decaying manufacture, 
Coi 

Dadu, religious reformer and sacred poet 
of Rajputana (i6th centiir>), 344 
Dae, Mr Arcy, f he Literature of Bengal, 
quoted, 347 (and footnote) , 348, 349 
(and footnote) , 352 (footnote) 
Dalhousic, Earl of, Go\ernor General of 
India (1848 56), 412 417 , his ad 
nunistrative reforms, 412, maugura 
tion of the Indian railway system and 
the Public Works Department, 412 , 
second Sikh war and annexation of the 
Punjab, 412, 413, second Burmese 
war and annexation of Pegu, 413, 
414 Lord Dalhousie’s policy towards 
^Ul^c Stales, 414, 415, Lord Dal 


housie’s annexation of Oudh, and jus 
tification of the measure, 415 417 , 
Lord Dalhousie’s scheme of trunk 
military railways, 545 
Dalton, Colonel E 1 , Ethnology of 
Bengal, quoted, 67 (footnote) 
Damascened steel work, 607 
Damodar coal tract, Geology of, 636 638 
Dandis, a sect of Sivaite religious as 
cetics and mendicants, 213, 214 
Danish East India Companies (1612 and 
1670 A i> ), and their settlements, 372 
Danish missionane*?, 259, 260 
Daytts, the Aryan name for the non 
Ajrans, or aborigines, 53 
Davids, Mr Rhys, Buddhism, quoted, 

1 3 7 ( f ootnote) , Bttddh ist Birth 5 tomes, 
137 (footnote) 

Death rate and average duration of life 
m India, 666, 667 , death and birth 
rates in diffprent Provinces, 667 679 
Debt of India and its grow th, 469 
Deccan, The, or Southern India, 34 41 
Its mountain ranges and ele\ated table 
land, 35, 36 , mountain passes, 36, 37 , 
rivers, 37, forests, 38, 40, scenerj, 
40, crops, 40, 41 , minerals, 41 
Maratha power in the Deccan, 320, 

322, 323 

Deccan Agricullunsts’ Relief Acts, a 
rural insolvency law , 449, 450 
Decennial Settlement, The (1789 1791), 
393 

Decline and fall of the Mughal Empire 
(1707 1857 AD), 312 316, chief 
events, 312, 313 and footnote , the 
six puppet kings, 313 , independence 
of the Deccan and Oudh, 314, the 
Maratha chauth, 314 , invasions of 
Nadir Shah the Persian, and Ahmad 
’ Shah the Afghan, 314, 315, misery 
of the Provinces, 315 , third battle of 
Pampat, 315 , fall of the Empire, 315, 

I 316 

I Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

I quoted, 2jO (footnote i), 239 (foot 
j note 2) 

* Decline of the Peshwas (1772 1818), 321, 

' 322 

Decorative art in India, 112, 113 
Deer, Varieties of, 657, 658 
Delhi, Siege and storm of, 421 
Del Mar’s History of Money in Ancient 
Countries, quoted, 163 
Delta of Bengal, 23 28 , deltaic distribu 
taries, 23 , combined delta of the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Meghna, 
24, deltaic swamps, 24, land making, 
25 size of the Bengal delta, 26 , 
deltaic depressions, 26, subterranean 
structure of the Bengal delta at Cal 
ciitla, 26 (footnote), alluvial deposits 
, of the Ganges and Biahmaputra, 26, 
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27 , amount of silt deposited at Ghazi ' 
pur and in the delta, 27, 28 , age of 
the Bengal delta, 28 

Deltaic channel of the Ganges, Section of, 1 

n 1 

Density of the Indian population, 46 , 1 
overcrowded and under peopled Pro i 
Vinces, 46, 47 , population entirely 
rural, 46, immobility of the rural ' 
population, 47 , relation of labour to 
land, 48, 49 , unequal pressure of the 
population on the land, 49, 50 in 
crease of population since 1S72, 50 
Deserted ri\er mait>. and capitals, 30 
De^adatta, the Buddhist schismatic, 
140 

Dhangars, a semi Hinduized tribe of 
Bengal and Chutia Isagpur, their 
numbers in 1872, 71 (footnote i) ' 

Diamonds, 41 , 628, 629 , 

Dtcttonaiy of Hindu MUholo^y^ b) ^ 
Proiesaor Dow son, quoted, 180 ^foot 
note 4) , 1 84 Oootnote i) 

D g, Battle of, and defeat of Holkar, 

323 1 

Diminution of population in Madras and ' 
Mysore, 50 

Dina Bandu Mitra, dramatic poet and ' 
author of the Vi/ Da pan, 354 
Dina Krishna Das Lnja poet of the 
1 6th centurv 343 
Distillauon of country -.pints, 454 
Distribution Ind an trade with foreign 
countries, 565 580 
District ofiicei-s, Duties of, 436 
Distncts, XumbcT of, m India their 
\arying size and population, 436, 437 
Diwani, or financial administration of 
Bengal, granted to the La t Inuia 
Company (1765!, 387 
Dnyanoba, Maiathi poet of the 13th 
centurv, 34b 

Doctrines of Buddha, 14 1, 142 , moral 
code and n i-jsionary aspects of Buddh 
ism, 143 

Dog, Difieient varieties of, 654 
Dongargaon, mait in the Central Pro 
Vinces, 596 

Dowson, Professor, Dictionary of Ihndu 
Mythology^ quoted, 180 (footnote 4), 
(footnote I ) 

Drama, 1 he Indian, 125 127 , 354 
Draupah, the wife of the five Panclava 
brethren in the tpic of the Maha 
liharata, 19S 

Draiidian-i, Ihc, aboriginal races of i 
Southern India, thur languages, 64 
68 , place of Dravidian languages 
xn philology, 327, 328 , the Dravidians 
in Sanskrit literature, 328 , pre Ar) an 
Dravidian civilisation, 328 , Dravidian 
art, 328, 329, Brahmanical influence 
on the Dravidians, 329, 330, develop 


inent of Dravidian speech into ver 
nacular literatures, 330, Tamil, the 
oldest and the most influential ver- 
nacular of Southern India, 330, Jam 
cycle of Tamil literature, earliest 
i amil poets, 331 , Tamil hymnology, 
332, modern Tamil writers, Beschi, 
the Italian Jesuit and 'lamil scholar, 
333 f recent statistics of lamil litera 
ture, 333 

Droughts — Soe Famines 

Drugs and medicines, 34, 

Dual system of administration m Bengal 
(1767 72b 387, 388 

Duarte Kunez, first Portuguese bishop in 
India (1514 17 A D 244 

Duff Rev Alexander, first Presbyterian 
missionary to India, 261 

Dufferin Lari of, \icerov (1884), 430 

Duka, Dr Iheodore, I tfi and iVork^ of 
Alexander Csoma dc Kofos^ quoted, 
153 (footnote l) 

Duncker, Professor Max, Ancitiit Histoiy 
of India^ quoted, 8i (footnote 2), 84 
(footnotes 2 ana 4), 115 (lootnote) 163 
{footnote 4) 

Duplcix, French administrator, his ambi 
lion of founding a Prcnch Empire m 
India, ami hi-, struggles in the Karnatik 
with Clive, 378 379 

Du ram rule in Afghanistan (1747 18261, 
406, 407 

Duration of life (average) in India, 667 

Duiga, one of the forms of the wife of 
biva, 211, 212 

Dutch The m India (1602 1S24 a 1> ), 
361 363 , Dutch La t India Com 
panie-., 361, 362 , supremacy of the, in 
the Eastern ‘sea-s, brilliant progress, and 
decline 362 I^uch rciius in India, 
363 , English * Treaty of Defence ’ 
with the Dutch (1619), 367, ma^sac^e 
of Ambo)na, and expulsion of the 
English fioni the Lastcin \ichipelago 
(1624), 368 , Dutch omqucstsin India, 
371, 372, Dutch defeated by Clue at 
j Chinsurah, 385 , Dutch monopoly of 
j Eastern trade (1600), 560 
, Dyts, exj>ort of, 574, 575 

E 

Tally Greek historians of India, 163, 
164 

I ally History of Tibet and Khoterr, in 
Mr RockhillS Life of the Buddha, 
from the libefan classics, 176 and 177 
(footnotes) 

Farly Muhammadan rulers (711 1526 
A 11 ), chap X pp 268 289 
I'arly Arab expedition-^ to Bombay 
(636 711 All), 268, Muhammadan 
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settlement in Sind (711 ad), 268, 
expulsion of the Muhammadans from 
Smd (828 ad), 268 , India on the 
eve of the Muhammadan conquest 
{1000 ad), 268, 269, the Hindu 
kingdoms and Hindu pou er of resist 
ance, 269 , slow progress of Muham 
madan conquest, 269, 270 , Muhamma 
dan conquest only partial and tempo 
rarj, 270, recapture of India from 
the Muhammadans by the Hindus 
(170761 ad), 270, chronology of 
Muhammadan conquerors and dynas 
tics of India (looi 1857 ad), 271 , 
first Turkf invasions, Subuktigin 
(977 997 A D ), 272 , the seventeen | 
invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni (looi | 
24 A D ), 272 274 , the Somnath ex 
pedition, 273, 274 , Mahmud’s con 
que&t of the Punjab, 274 , the Ghor 
dynasty (1152 1206 a d ), 275 278 , 
^luhammad of Ghor’s invasions (1191 
1206 A D ), 275, 276 , his conquest of 
Ilengai ( 1203 ad), 277, 278 Muham 
mad’s work in India and subjugation 
of Northern India, 278 , Kutab ud 
dm {120610 ad), 278, the Slave 
dynasty, 278 280 , Altam^.h (121136 
4 D ), 279 , the Empress Razi\a(i236 
39 A D ), 279 , Mughal irruptions and 
Rajput revolts {1244 88), 279, 280 , 
Palban (1265 87 AD ), his cruelties, 
280, his Roval pensioneis, 280, end 
of the Slave Kings, 2S0 , the house of 
Khilji (1290 1320 A D ), 2S0 283 , Ala 
ud din’s I aids into Southern India 
(1294), 281 conquest of Northern 

India (1295 1303), 281 , conquest of 
Southern India (1303 15), 281, 282 , 
Muhammadan power and population 
m India (i3o6\ 282 Mughal merce- 
naries and Hindu revolts, 28 1 
Khusni, the renegade Hindu Lmpeior 
(1316 20 AD), 282, 283 the house 
of Tughlak (1320 1414 A D ), 283 286 , 
Muhammad Tughhk (1324 51 ad), 
his expeditions, cruelties, forced cur 
renry, 2S3, 284 , rev oils, 284 , Mu 
hammad lughlak’s revenue exactions, 
284, 285 , Piroz Shah Tughlak 
88 ad), his canals, 2S5 , Timur’s 
invasion (1398 AD), 2S5 , rum of the 
liighlak dynasty, 285, 286, the Sav 
yid, Lodi, and Bahmani dynasties (14SO 
1526 ad), 286, 2S7 , Muhammadan 
States of the Deccan, 288 , the Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, 286, 288 , 
independent Nayaks and Palegirs of 
Southern India, 288 , independent 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Bengal, 
Gujarat, and Jaunpur, 289 
East India C ompanics, and early Furo 
pean Settlements, Portuguese, 356 361 , 


Dutch, 361 363 , English, 363 371 , 
other India Companies, 371 , French, 
372, Danish, Scotch, and Spanish, 
372 , German or Ostend, 372 374, 
376 , Prussian, 374 376 , Swedish, 
376 , causes of failure, 376, 377 
East India Company (Enghsh), 363 
365 , first Charter, 364 , amalgamated 
Companies, 365 , early voyages, 365, 
366 , defeat of the Portuguese at 
Swally, 366 , vs ars with the Dutch, 367, 
368 , massacre of Amboyna, 368 , early 
English factories, 368 370 , founda 
tion of Calcutta (1686), 371 , the 
Company embarks on territorial sway 
(1689 ad), 371 , downfall of the 
I Company, and transfer of India to 
the Crown (1858 ad), 422 
I Eastern branches of the early Aryans, 
75 

Eastern Ghdts mountain range along the 
i Eastern coast of India, 36, 38 , forests 
of, 39 

Eastern Jumna canal, 29 , 532 
Ecclesiastical Department, The Indian, 
266, 267 

Education Commission appointed by Lord 
I Ripon, 429 , Its lecommendations, 429 , 

'474 

Education in India, 472 479 , educa- 
tion m ancient India, 472 , Sanskrit 
tols^ 472 , Calcutta Nadi asa and other 
colleges, 473 , Mission schools, 473 , 
State sjitem of education 473,474, 
educational finance, 475 , Indian um 
versities 475, 476, colleges, 476, 
upper, middle, and pnmarv schools, 
476, 477 » schools, 478, 479, 

normal and other special schools, 479 , 
educational cl v^sifi cation of the popu 
lation, Appendix I\ , 698 702 
FlephanN domestic and vmM, ^21 655 , 
elephant catching a (Tovernment mono 
pol>, 655, 656, Elephant Preseiva 
tion Act, 656 

Elgin, Loid, Viceroy of India (1S62 6j), 
424 

Ellenborough, Earl of, Governor General 
of India (1S42 44), 408, 409 , the 
Afghan armj of retribution under 
Generals Nott and Pollock, 408, 409 , 
Ellenborough s Somnath pi oclanialion, 
409 , conquest and annexation of Smd, 
409 , Givahor outbieak, and the 
battles of Mahaiajpur and Punniah, 
409 

Elhchpur, Muhammadan kingdom of 
Southern India (1484 1572 A D ), 288 
Elliot, Sir Henr}, Tnbes of ike i\orfh 
llcsUtn Provinces^ 19S (footnote 2), 
ffisiory of India as ioid by its o on 
Histonam^ 271 (footnote), 272 (foot 
i notes 3 and 4) , 273 (footnote) , 287 
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(footnote 2) , 290, 291 (footnotes) , 
295 (footnote i) , 3CX) (footnote) , 302 
(footnote) , 306 (footnote 2) , 313 (foot 
note i) 

Elphmstone’s History of Indta^ quoted, 
175 (footnote 2), 180 (footnote 
273 (footnote) , 291 (footnote^ , 300 
(footnote 2) , 302 (footnotes') , 306 

(footnote i) 

Embden East India Compan'v — St 
Prussian AND Emlden E^-si Indi\ 
Companies 

Embroidcn work, 603 

English m India, Ihe (1496 16S9 A n ' 

PP 363 377 Attempts to leach India 
by the North West passage, 363 
Thomas Stephens the eai lie**! recorded 
English tra\ener in India (1579 a d ) 
363, 364 Fitch, Newberr) , and Leedes 
(1583 A D ) 364, first Charter of ih^ 
East India Compam ^ 1600 A D \ 364 , 
later Last India Companies 365 , the 
amalgamated Company (1709 ad), 
365 , eari> English \o}a^es to India 
(i&)0 12 A D >, 365, 366 Blltldl 

defeat of the Portuguese fleet at 
Swallv (1615 A D >, 306 , Sir Thomas 
Roe, Brititih Ambassador to India 
(1615 A D ), 367 , wars between Eng 
lish and I)u»ch, 367 368 massacre of 
Ambo\na, ai»d cvpulsion of the British 
fr )m the Fastein Archipelago 36S 
earlj In Iian factones in India, 367, 
36b, Madras bounded ^1639 ADl, 
309 , Hv^li Balasor, and Ka«:imlnzai 
fai-tones, 369, 370 , Bomba) ceded to 
the British Crown (’1661 ad\ and 
the Presidency transferred thither 
from Surat (1684 87 ad), 370 
Bengal separated from Madras (1687 
A ), 370 , Sir John Child, first 
‘ Go\emor General,’ 370, 371, Fng 
Ii'.h oppressed m Bengal by the native 
"V icerois 371 , the Company starts on 
territorial sway (1689 AD), 371 , 
causes of England’s success in India 
and of the failure of other turoj>tan 
powers, 377 

Ethnical diMsion of the population, 51 
52 , 73 » 74 * 

European and Indian languages rnerel) 
varieties of Aryan speech, 76 

European Settlements (1498 to i8th cen 
tury AD), chap xi\ pp 356 377 
The Portuguese in India, 356 361 , j 
early Portuguese vo) ages, Covilham I 
11487 ad), and Vasco da Gama (1498 I 
AD), 357, 358 , state of India on I 
arnval of Portuguese, 358 , Portu- j 
guese territorial expedition (1500 ad), 

358 , Portuguese supremacy in tht 
Eastern Seas (15001600 ad), 358, 

359 f capture of Goa by Albuquerque 


(1510 A D ), 359 , Portuguese cmeltits, 
359 , Albuquerque’s policy of concilia 
tion, 359, 360 , later Portuguese Vice 
I ro)s, their oppressions and conquests, 
^60 , dow nfall of the Portugutsc in 
India (1639 1739), 360, 361 Portu 
I guese posse'^sions in 1881, 361 , mixed 
I descendants, 361 The Dutch in India 
( 1602 1824), 359 362 , Dutch East 
India Companies, 361 , Dutch supre 
macy in the Eastern Seas (1600 1700 
A D ), 362 , their brilliant progress, 
t but shoit slighted policy and ultimate 
downfall 362 , Dutch relics in India, 

^ 363 The earl) English in India 

' 363 371 attempts to leach India b) 

the North W cst passage, 363 , Thomas 
Stephens, the fir t authentic F'nghsh 
tra\enerin India (1579 \ D ), 363,364 
late’' tra\clleii» Fitch, Newbeiry and 
I tedes (1583 \ D ) 364 first Chartci 
of the Fast India Company (1600 A 1> I 
, 364 , later Fa'*! India Companies 

(1635 1655, and 169S A D ), 365 , the 
amalgamated Compan) (1709 a l> ; 
365 earl) English vo\ages (1600 12 
^ \ 365 , defea of the Portugucst. 

fleet at Swall), oif sunt (1615;, 3^6 
‘ ‘^ir Thomas Roe first F nghsh Ambos 
sador to Indian 1615 \ 1> ) ^67 Ireau 
with the Dutch (i6ro a d ), 367 
Fnghsh expelled from the Spice islinds 
and Jaea b) the Dutch (1620 21 A l> ) 
367 , establishment of F nghsh factories 
Tt Agra and Palm {1620 A u \ 367 
Ma ulipal ini fart^ry established {1622 
A 1) ), 368 , I nghsh expelled fn)iii 
Eastern \ichq)elago, and letire to 
India, 368 F mperor’s / gran t 

mg English hliert) to trade in Bengal 
368, 369, Madras founded (1639 
A D ), 369 ilugll factoiy established 
(1640 AD ), 369, Kasimbo/ai factory 
(1658 ad), 3C9, 370, Bombav ceded 
lo the British Crown (1661 A D ), 370 
I^residency rt moved from Surat to 
Bombay (1684 87 A i> ) 370 , sejiara 
tion of Bengal from Madras (1681) 
370 , Sir John Child, first ‘ Governor 
(itnerar (1686 AD), 370, 371 
CalciUta founded (1686), 371 , the 
Company embarks on tenitonal swa) 
(1689 A D ), 371 , French East India 
Companies and possessions m 1881, 
372, Danish, Scotch, and bpamsh 
Companies, 372 , the German or 
Osiend Company, 372 , its Indian 
settlements (1772 ad), 373 » 
successful exptnmenlal voyages and 
]>ohUcal objects, 373, 374 , Ostend 
Company bankrupt and destroyed 
(1783 84 A. D ), and extinguished (1793 
(A D ), 374 , the Prussian and Embden 
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Companies, 374 376 , Swedish Com 
pany (1731 a D ), 376 , causes of fail 
lire of foreign European Companies, 
and of English success in India, 376, 
377, European traders in India in 
1872 and 1881, 377 

Everest, MLount, peak of the Himalayas, 
and highest measured mountain in the 
world, 5 

Everest, Rev Mr , calculations regard 
mg silt discharge of Ganges, 27 

Exchange, Loss by, 469 

Excise administration, distilleries, nee 
beer, opium, (rdnjd^ charasy 454, 455 , 
467, expenditure and income of Bntisb 
India, 465 470 

Excommunication from caste privileges, 
199, 200 

LxeciUi\c Council of the Governor 
General, 432 

Export trade of India, its origin and 
growth, analysis and prmapal staples 
567 , 569 580 , distribution of ex 
ports to different countnes, 569, 580 , 
coasting trade, 584 586 

External sources of the ancient history 
of India, 163 


F 

Fa Ilian, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of 
the 5 th centiu> ad, 155 
I amine lehcf expenditure, 469 
t amines, 539544, causes of scarcity 
and of real famine, 539 i*ieans of 
husbanding the water supply, 54° » 
inigation area, 540, 541 , summary of 
Indian famines 541, 54^ > great 
famine of 1876 78 itr> causes, 542, 
543 , famine expenditure, 543 , mor 
taluy from disease and star\ation, 543, 
544 , famine a w eak check on popula 
tion, 544 

haulraann, Buch der Sihrzfty quoted, 
103 (footnote) 

tauna of India, 10 — See also Zooloc \ , 
652 662 

Female education, 478, 479 
her® ISaturi, of India — Set, Zooior\ 
A\D Botany 

Ferdousi, Persian poet and historian m 
the days* of Mahmud of Ghazm, 275 
Pei^sson, Mr fames, Paper m the 
Journal of the Royal Astatic Society foi 
April 1880, quoted, 147 (footnote) 
Tree and Serpent Worship, quoted, 
185 (footnote 4) , 204 (footnote i) , 
History of Aichitecture^ 304 (footnotes) 
h etish worship in Hinduism, 205, 206 
Feudatory India, the thirteen groups of 
Native btate> 43 , population, 45 
Filatures — See 6ILK 
VOL VI 


Struggles of tk'' French tn India, 
by Colonel Malleson, 379 (footnote) 
Finances and taxation of India, obscun 
ties and changes in system of account, 
457 465 » taxation of British India, 
459 461 , taxation under the Mughal s 
and under the British, 462, 463 , taxa 
tion in Native States, 464 , inci 
dence of taxation in British India, 464, 

465 

t inshta’s Rise of the Muhammadan 
PoTMtr tn India, Colonel Briggs* tran 
lation, quoted, 271 (footnote) , 287 
(footnote 2) , 291 (footnote^) 

Firozshahr, Battle of, 41 1 
First Buddhist Council (543 B c ), 143 
Firuz Tughlak, the third king of the 
Tughlak dynasty (1351 88 ad), hxs 
great canals and public works, 285 
Fishes, 661, 662 

Fitch, Newberrj, and Leedes, the fiist 
English traders m India (1583 A D >, 

364 

Flint weapons of ancient India, 53 
h lora of India, 662 664 
Food grams, Export of, 571 573 
Porde, Colonel, recapture of Masulipatam 
from the French (1759), 385 
Foreign trade of India, lU gradual 
growth, 561581, returns of foreign 
trade (1840 84), 562 564 , staples of 
import and export sea borne trade 
(1882 83), 565 581 

Forest Department, Growth of, and is 
administration, 522 528 , Forest Con 
cervancy statistics 526, 527, 'open* 
and ' reserved * forests, 526 
Forests of the Himala>as, 8 , m Southern 
and South \S estern India, 38 40 in 
Sind and Punjab, 524, 525 , North 
We<;tern Pi ounces, 525, Sundarbans, 
525 , Assam and Burma, 525, 526 — See 
also Forest Department, ut supia 
Fortified wea\ing settlement of the Ea^t 
India Com pan) , 599 
Fourth Buddhist Council (40 ad), 147 
P o wei kian king, Chinese translation 
from the Sanskrit of the ‘ d>ing in^^truc 
tions of Buddha,* 141 and footnote 
Fox, The Indian, 654 
France, India’s foreign tra^le with, 57S, 

579 

French East India Companies, and the 
present French po sessions in India, 
372 , French and English in the Kai 
natik, the first French war (1746 48), 
378 , capture of Madras by the P ranch 
(1746), and lU restoration to the Eng 
h&h (1748), 379, Prench influence in 
India (17^ 1800), and xntngues wnth 
Tipu Sultan and the Nizam of Haidar 
abad, 394, 395 

Frobisher s, Dams’, HuJj^on’s, and Baffin s 
2 Z 
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alteinpt«5 to re'ich India by w ay of ihc 
North West passage, 363 
Frontier trade of India, 5S5 590 
Fruits, Varieties of, 490 
Funeral mounds and ceremonies of the 
bahyas and Buddhists in ancient India, , 

178 I 


G 

Gaekwar, fimi/j name of (he chief of 
the Maiatha Sta e of Baroda, rise of | 
the famil} deposition of the late [ 
Gaekivar, 322, 323 426 
Game bird's India 659 660 
Ciandamak, Treat} of, 426 1 

Ganges, The 1 1 , 1632 us ru ei s} ^ ’ 
tern and course, 16, 17 discharge, 17 | 
sanctit}, 17, iS , the fertilirer nnd 
highway of Hengaj, 19, 20 , traffic 20, 

21 great cities, 20, 21 ditierent 1 
stages m the life of the G'ui^es or any j 
great Indian ri\ei, 21 25, as a siU 
collector, 21, 22 as a land maker, j 
22, 23 , section of a delUic channel 1 
of the Ganges, 23 combined delta of j 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and the . 
Meghna, 24 25 , bubterranean struc j 
ture of the (xangetic della, 26 and i 
footnote , silt brought down by Ganges ‘ 
at Ghazipur, 27 and footnote , esti j 
mated silt of united river S}stetn 2S , I 
age of the Bengal delta, 28, nver ^ 
imgatxon, 28 , the Ganges and Jumna | 
Canals, 28, 29 Ganges floods 29 , I 
saline depo&i*«, 29 , changes of Gan<res i 
channel, 30 , deserted over capitals, 
30 , the bore * of the Ganges and 
hleghna, 30, 31 the f>nalanda rul 
way station washed away b} the j 
Ganges, 31, 32, fluvial changes ahu 1 
\ion and diluvion, 30 32 , navigation 
on the Ganges, 552 
Ganges CanaJi^, 28, 29 , 532, $33 
Gangetic historical and commercial cities, 
20 , deserted cities, 30 
Gatija^ Excise duty on, 45$ 

Gauhs, an ancient ruling race m the 
Central Provinces, now a cru&hed tribe, 

71 

Gautama Buddha, the founder of the 
Buddhist religion, his life and doctrine 
-~See BLDDiiJSM 

Geography of India — %ee Physical 
AjsrjECTS 

Geology of India, chsp xxii pp 631 
640 Geology of the Himalayas, 631 , 
the central gneissic axi«, 631, 632, 
lower Himilayas, 633 , the sub Hxma 
Jayas and Sivaliks, 632, 633 , the Salt 
Range, 633 , Indo Gangetic plain, Us 
age, history, and geological deposits, 


633, 634 , pemnsuhr India 634 639 
the Vindhya s>stem, 635 , Gondwana 
senes, 635, 636 , Pinchet and Talcher 
group, 6^6 , Damodar senes ^nd coal 
fields, 636 638 , Deccan trap and 
latente, 638, 639 , preuou'. stones, 
639, geological structure of Burma, 
639, 640 

Ghakkars, a tril>e in Rawal Pindi Dis 
tnet, their unasionsof India, and their 
piesent descendnnls 183 
Ghatb, Eastern, mountain nnge along 
the Eastern coast of India, 36 , 38 , 
forests of, 39 

Ghats, W estern, mountain range along 
the Western coast of Indn 36, the 
Bhor (ihat pass, 36 , lhal Ghat pass, 
■^7 Palghat pass, 37 rivers of the 
W estern Ghats, 37, 38 , rainfall, 38 , 
forests, 39 

Ghcnah, defeat of Mir Kasim at, by 
Ma)or \dams, 386 

Ohivasuddm itightak, founder of the 
Tughlak d} nasty { 1^20 1324 AD ), 

283 

Ghor, Dynasty of (1152 1206 A.D ), 
Muhammad of Ghor s invasions, his 
first defeats and ultimate conquest of 
Northern India and Bengal, 275 
278 

Gibbon b Dcclute and Fall of the Roman 
Emptit, quoted, 230 (footnote i) , 239 
(footnote 2) 

Gingi, Surrender of, by the French to 
Sir Eyre Coote, 380 
Gipsy clans, 71 
Girls’ schools, 478, 479 
Gita Govinda, The, or * Divine Herds 
man, the song of Krishna, 128 
Goa, Supposed relics of bt Thomas at, 
238 John de Albuquerque, first bishop 
of (1539 53 A D 244 , establish 
nieiit of Archbishopric of, 245 , Arch 
bishop Menezes (1596 99), 245 , 
jurisdiction of the (^oa Archbishopric, 
255* 256, capture of Goa by Al)>u 
querque (1510 A P ), ^59 
Goalanda railway station washed away by 
the Ganges, 31 

Godavari river, 37 , irrigation works, 
improvement of navigation on, 551, 

552 

Goddard, General, bis march across 
India during the first Maratlia war, 

391 

Golconda, Diamonds of, 41 , 628 
Golconda, Muhammadan kingdom of 
Southern India (1512 1688 ah), 288 
Gold and gold mining in Southern India, 
624, 625 

Gobi and silver, imports of, 562, 568, 

569 

Goidsimfh caste in Madras, 196 
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Goldsmitlis’ and jewellers’ worlv, 605, 
606 

Gold washing m Indian rivers, 624 
Gonds, aboriginal tribe in the Central 
Provinces, 55 , 71 , 187 , 189 
Gondwana, Geoloj;yof, 635, 636 
Gough, Lord, battles of Gtvihanvrala and 
Gujrat, 412, 413 

Governors, Governors General and 
Viceroys of India (1757 1885 ad), 
384 

Gjammar of the Sindht Lart^age by 
Dr E Irumpp, quoted, 335 
‘ Grand Army, The, of Aiirangzeb, and 
Its twenty years’ campaign in the 
Deccan, 308, 309 

‘Grand Irunk Road’ of India, The, 
550 

Grant Dulf’s History of the Mirathds^ 
quoted, chap xii pp 317 324, fool 
notes passim 

Cneek influence on Indian art and archi 
tecture, 112 , 170, 171 
Gieeks in India, The (327 to 161 B c ), 
chap VI pp 163 173 Early Greek 
writers, 163, Megasthenes, the Greek 
Ambassador to the Court of Chandra 
Gupta, 163, 164 , Alexander the 

Cereal’s expedition to India, 163 i66 , 
his defeat of Porus, 164, 165 , his ad 
sance thiough the Punjab and Smd, 165, 
166 , cities founded by Alexander, 164, 

165 , results of his Inaian expedition, 

166 , Greek military settlements, 166 , 

cession of the Punjab and Sind to 
Chandra Gupta by beleukos, 167 , Me 
gasthenes’ embassy to Chandra Gupta’s 
Court, 163, 164, 167 the India 
of Megasthenes, 168 170 , ancient 

petty Indian kingdoms, 170 , Indo 
Greek treaty (256 b c ), 170 , later 
Greek invasions of India, 170 , Greek 
influence on Indian ait, 112 , 170, 171 , 
Greek and Hindu types of sculpture, 
171 Greeks in Bengal, 172 Greek 
survivals m India, 172 , the Yavanas, 

^ 172, 173 

Growth of trading and industrial cities 
under the English, 556, 557 
Guaranteed railwajs, tne eight great lines 
of, 546, 547 
Gujrat, Battle of, 413 
tiunny bags, Exports of, 576 , 614 616 
Gupta, ancient Indian dynasty in 
Northern India (319 470 ad), their 
struggle with and overthrow by an 
invasion of Scythians or White Iluns, 
182 

(idrkhas, War with the (1814 15), 400 , 
services dining the Mutiny, 421 
Gwalari, mountam pass over the BiaHui 
hills fiom the Punjab into Baluchistan, 
6 


H 

Haas, Dr E , ‘ Ueber die Urspiunge der 
Indischen Medizin, mit besonderem 
Bezug auf Susnita,’ and ‘ Hippokrates 
und die Inclische Medizin des Mittel 
alters,* published in the Zeiischrtft der 
Deutschen Moi genlandtschen Gesell 
schaft for 1876 and 1877, quoted, no 
(footnote) 

Hab river, the westernmost boundary of 
India, separating Southern Smd from 
Baluchistan, 3 , 6, 7 
Haidar All, his wars with the British, 

392 

Hala mountains, a southerly offshoot of 
the Himalaya'*, marking a portion of 
the western boundary of India, 3 ^ 

Hand loom and steam mill woven cotton, 
6or 

Hardinge, Lord, Governor General of 
India (184^. 48), 410, 41 1, history 
of the SiVb and of the hrst Sikh war , 
battles of Mudki, Fiiozshahr, Ahwal, 
and Sobraon, 410, 411 
Hardy, Mr bpence, Manualof Buddhism^ 
quoted, 137 (footnotes^ 

Harris, General, storming of Seringa 
patam, 397 

Hastings, Marquis of, Governor General 
of India (1514 23), 400 402 , war 
with Nepal and treaty of Segauli, with 
cession of Himalayan tracts (1815), 
400 , Pmdari wai, 401 , third and last 
Maratha war and annexation of the 
Peshwa’s dominions (1818J, 401, 402 
Hastings, Warren (1772 85 \ 388 392, 
his administrative reforms and policy 
towards native powers, 388 , first 
Governor General of India (1774J, 
38S , makes Bengal pay, 389 , sale of 
Allahabad and Ivor a to the Wazir of 
Oudh {1773), 390, the Rohilla war, 
plunder of Chait Singh and the Oudh 
Begams, 390, 391 , Hastings impeacn 
ment and seven years’ tiial in England, 
391 , the poor excuse for his measure", 
391 , first Maratha war and treaty of 
Salbai, 391, 392 , first war witn 
Mysore (1780 84), 392 
Haug, Dr , fhe Origin of Brdhmasttsm, 
quoted, 212 (footnote 4) 

Havelock, Sir Henry, defeat of the 
Caw npur mutineers, first relief of Luck 
now, 420 

Hawkins, Caotam, Envoy from Jame^j I 
and the East India Company to the 
Court of the Great Mughal (16^ AD), 
366 

Heber, Bishop of Calcutta (1823 26), 
261 

Hekataios, the earliest Greek historian 
who refeis to India, 163. 
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Il^h Courts of Justice in India, 433 
Hijih navigable canal in Midnapur 
District, 553 
Hill cultiiation, 9 , 486 
Hill forts (Maratha) m the Deccan, 318 
Hiraala}a mountains, The, 4 10, the 
double waU and trough, 5, 6, passes 
and offshoots, 6 , water supply and 
rainfall, 7 , scenery, vegetation, irriga 
tion and products, 7 10 animals and 
tribes, 10, geolog>, 631 633 , meteor 
ologj, 6^1, 642 — Sec also TRA^b 
HiMALAYANf TR VDL 
Hindi literature and authors, 345, 346 
Hinduism, Ris^e of (750 to i;,20 A D ), 
chap viu pp 192 228 Dismte 
gration of Buddhism, 191 preaching 
^ of Kumanla, 191 pei&ecution of 
Buddhism, 191, 192 , caste and reli 
gion the twofold basis* of Hinduism, 
192 , race origin of cas>te, 192 , modi 
hed by ‘occupation’ and ‘locality, 
192 complexity of caste, 192, 193 
the Biahman ca^te at alv2ed, 193, 194 , 
buildmg of the caste s> stem 194, ilmdu 
marnage law, 195 ancient mingling 
of castes, 195 , ‘ occupation ha^is of 
ca'te 196 199 , the \ ais) as or ancient 
cuJ mating ca&te, 196, the ‘right 
hand and ‘left hand cartes of Madias, 
196, 107 , the Dattas of Bengal, 
197 , Shahas, Telis, and Tambuhs 
forcing tneir way to higher castes, 197 , 
caste, a system of trade guilds, 197, 
198, working of the Indian trade 
guild, it> funds, channel, rewards, 
and punishments, 198, 199 excom 
munication a penalty for a bicith 
of caste rules, 199, 200, the re 11 
gious basis of Hinduism, it*» s ages of 
evolution, and how far influenced by 
Buddhism, 2C», 201 , Beaj>t ho'^pitals, 
2or , monastic religious life, 201, 202 , 
analogies of Japanese worship to Hin 
duis>m and Chnsiianity, 202, serpent 
ornamentation in Buddhist, Hindu, 
and Christian art, 202, 203 , coalition 
of Buddhiam with earlier religions, 
203 , shnnes common to various faiths, 
203, 204 , non \i}an elements in 
HmduiMr, 204, phathc emblems in 
Hinduism, 204, 205 , fetish worship 
in Hinduism, 205, 206 , the 
or village deity* 206 , jungle rites*, 
206, 207 , non 4 ryan religious rites 
merging into Hinduism, 207 , Brah 
man founders of Hmdujtm, 207 , low 
ca^tfe apostles, 207, 208 , mcdixval 
Hm<lu saints, their miracies, 208 
Ivabir s death, 208 , Brahman rch 
gious reformers, 209, 210 , growth of 
Siva-worship, 210215, Siva worship 
m its philosophical and terrible aspects, 


211 , twofold aspects of Siva and of 
Durga his queen, and their twofold 
sets of names, 211, 212 , human sacri 
I fices as late as 1866, 212, 213 , animals 
substituted for human sacrifice, 213 , 
the CharaK pvjA or swinging festival, 

213 , the thirteen Sivaite sects, 213, 

214, gradations of Si\a worship, 214, 

215 , secret orgies of Sivaism, 215 , 
the ‘ right hand and ‘ left hand 
forms of Siva- worship, 214, 215 , 
Siva and \ ishnu compared, 215, 
\ ishnu the Preserver always a friendly 
god, 215 , his incarnations or avatars ^ 
215 land footnote) , 2t6 , the Vishnu 
Ptiranas, 216, 217, Brahmanical and 
popular Vishnuism, 217, \ishnuite 
religious reformers, 217222, Ram-i 
nuia, 217 , Raminand, 218 , Kabir, 
218, 219 , Chaiianya, 2t9 221 , 

Vallabha Swami, 221, 222 , Krishna 
worship, 222, 223 , the twenty chief 
Vishnuite sects, 223, theistic move 
ments 111 Hinduism, 223 , the Sikhs, 
and Nanak Shah their spiritual founder, 
22 j , Tagannath, the coalition of 
Brahman and Buddhist doctiinc'^ 
forming the basis of \ ishnu worship, 

223, 224, Car festival of jagannath, 

224, bloodless worship of Jagannath, 
seif immolation a calumny, 224226, 
gentle doctrines of Jagannath, 226 , 
religious mxKs of Hinduism, 226, 
practical faith of the Hindus, its loler 
ance, 226, 227 , the modem Hindu 
triad, 227 recapitulation, 228 

} Hindu architecture, 112 
j Hindu kmgtloms of the Deccan, 286 
} Hindu population of India, 51 — See aUo 
Appendix V , 693 

Hindu Tribes ami Castes^ by the Rev 
M A Sherring, quoted, 193 Cfootnole 
I), 194 ffootnotes 2, 3, and 4), 195 
(footnote 2) 221 (footnote 4) 

Histone dtt Chrisftamsme des Indes, by 
La Croze, 2j2 (footnote l), 240 
(footnote 4), 24 1 (footnote i) , 242 
(footnotes) 

Htslotre dc la lUUiatine Hindoute ct 
Hindoustamc^ by Garcin de Tassy, 

1 343 and footnote 

I History of Anhitecture^ by Mr J Per 
} gusson, quoted, 304 (footnotes) 

I History of British Rule (1757 1885 A O ), 
chap XV pp 378 430 Madras, the 
! first British tcrrilonal possession in 

I India {1639), 378 , Southern India 

1 after the death of Aurangreb (1707), 

' 378 , P rench and hnghsh in the 

I KarnaUk, 378, firsst P rench war and 

I capture of Madras by the P'rench 

I U 74 ^)i 379 i second French war (1750 
1 61), 379, Chvt'b defence of Arcot 
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^*75 1)7 379 > Sir Eyre Coote’s victory of 
Wandewash (1760), 379, capitulation 
of Eondichern and Gingi, 380, the 
English m Bengal (163496), 380, 
native rulers of Bengal (1707 56), 
Murshid Kuli Khan, All Vardi Khan, 
and biraj ud dauU, 380, 381 , capture 
of Calcutta by Siraj ud-dauU (1756), 

, recapture of Calcutta and 
battle of Pla&sey, 382, Mir Jifar (1757 
3S3 3^5 9 Zamindari grant of the 
Twenty four Parganas, 383, Cine’s 
3 ^ 3 * 3^4 9 Clive, Governor 
of Bengal, 384, deposition of Mir 
Jafar and enthronement of Mir K^sam 
{1761), 385 , Mir Kasim’s quarrel 
M ith the English, and massacre of 
Patna, 385, 386 , first Sepoy Mutiny 
(1764), 386, battle of Baxar (1764), 
386 , Clive’s second Governorship 
(1765 67), partition of the Gangetic 
valley, the Diwani grant of Bengal, 
and reorganization of the Company’s 
service, 386, 387 , dual system of ad 
ministration (1767 72), abolished by 
Warren Hasting, 387, 388, Warren 
Hastings* administration (1772 85), 
388 392 , his adniinistratii e reforms, 
and policy with native powers, 388 , 
Warren Hastings, the first Govemoi 
General of India (1774), 388, his 
financial administration, and sale of 
Allah aliad and Kora to the Wazir 
of Oudh, 389, 390 , withholds the 
Emperor’s tribute, 390, the Rohilla 
war (1773 74 )» 39 o> plunder of Chait 
bingh and of the Oudh Begams, 390 , 
charges against Hastings and his im 
peachment, 392 the first Marathaand 
M)sore ww, 392, 393 , Lord Corn 
walhb’ administration (178693), his 
revenue reforms, the Permanent "settle 
ment of Bengal and second Mysore 
'war, 393, 394, Sir lohn Shore U 793 
394 > Eord Wellesk} s admmistra 
lion (1798 1805), 394 399 , > reach 
influence in India, 394 , slate of India 
before Lord W’ellesle) , 395 , Lord 
Wellesley’s scheme for crushing French 
influence in India, 395, 396 treaties 
of Lucknow and with the Nizam 396 , 
third M>sore war and fall of Seringa 
patam, 396, 397 , Wellesley’s dealings 
with the Markhi*^, and the second 
Marilha war, 397, 3^, British victories 
and annexations (1803), Bntisb dis 
asters, Colonel Monson s retreat, and 
General Lake’s repulse before Bhartpur 
(1804 05), 398 , India on Lord Welles 
ley’s departure (1805), 398, 399 , Lord 
Cornwallis’ second administration as 
Governor General (1805), 399 , Sir 
George Baxlow (1805), 399, Earl of 


Minto’s administration (1807 13), his 
embassies to the Punjab, Afghdnistdn, 
and Persia, 399, 400 , Marquis of 
Hastings’ administration (1814 23), the 
Nepdl war and treaty of Segaull, the 
Pmdan campaign, the third and last 
Maratha war, and annexation of the 
Peshwa’s territories, 400 402 , Mr 
Adam, /ro tern Governor General 
(1823), 403 , Lord Amherst (1823 28), 
Burmese encroachments on India, first 
Burmese war and annexation of Assam, 
Arakan, and Tenasserim, 403, 404, 
capture of Bhartpur, 404,l^rd William 
Bentmck (182835), his financial re 
forms, abolition of iiotty suppression of 
Tkagi and cruel ntes, renewal of Com 
pany’s Charter, Mysore taken under 
British administration, and Coorg 
annexed, 404 406 , Sir Charles Metcalfe 
(1835 36), the grant of liberty to the 
Press, 406, Lord Auckland (1836 
42), our early dealmgs with Kabul, 
and the disastrous Afghan campaign, 
and annihilation of our army, 406 408 , 
Earl of Ellenborongh (1842 44), the 
Kabul army of retribution, the * Gates 
of Somnath ’ travesty, annexation of 
^md, and Gwralior outbreak, 408, 409 , 
Lord Hardinge (1844 48), the first 
Sikh w ar and annexation of the 
Cis- Sutlej tract, 410, 411 , Earl of 
Dalhousie (1848 56), 41 1 417, his 
administrative reforms and public 
works, 411*2., second Sikh war and 
annexation and pacification of the 
Punjab, 412, 413 , second Burmese 
war and annexation of Pegu, 413, 
414, Lord Dalhouaies dealings with 
the Name States, ihe doctrine of 
* Lapse m the case of Satara, Jbansi, 
and Nagpur States, 414, 415 Berar 
handed o\er b> ihe Nizam of Haidara 
bad, as a temtonal guarantee for arrears 
of subsidies and for the payment of the 
Ilaidarabad contingent, 415 , annexa 
tion of Oudh and Lord Dalhousie’s 
grounds for the meaMire, 415 417 , 
Lari Canning (1856 02), 417 424 
the Sepoy Mutiny and its causes, 417 
419 , the outbreak at Meerut and Delhi, 
and spiead of the Mutiny, 419 , 
loyalty of the Sikhs, 419, 420, the 
siege of Cawnpur and massacre of the 
Hiirvivors, 420 , Lucknow, 420, 421 , 
siege and capture of Delhi, 421 , re 
cUiction of Oudh by Lord Clyde, and of 
Central India by Sir Hugh Rose, 421, 
422 , India transferred to the Crow n, 
the Queen’s Proclamation and general 
amnesty, 423, 424 , Lord Canning s 
financial and legal reforms, 424 , Lord 
Elgin (1862 63), his death at Dhana** 
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sala, 424, Loid La^^rencc (1S6469), 
the Bhutan war and Onssa fanine, 
424, 425 , Lord Mayo (1869 72), the 
Ambala Da Oars internal and tinan 
cial reforms, and abolition of inland 
customs lines, his assa'^sination, 425 , 
Lord Northbrook (1872 76), the 
Bengal famine ol 1874, dethronement 
of the G rekwar of BarocK, and visit of 
the Pnnce of W ales to India, 425 426 , 
Lord Ljtton (1876 Sol, Proclamation 
of the Queen as Fmpress of India, 
famine of 1S77 7S, the second Afghan 
campaign, 426, 427 , Lord Kipon 
(iSSi) S4) , end of the second Afghan 
campaign, rendiuon ot M\sore to its 
hereditary Hmlu d>nas*y, internal 
administration rLforms, local Go\ern 
ment Acts, amendment of Criminal 
Proceduie, ri-con&tuution of the Agri | 
cultural Depaumeut, re\enue reforms, ^ 
the Education Commivkzon, aliohtion 
ot custom:* duties, Bengal lenancv 
Bill, 427 429 , Eail ol Dufilim <18841, 
430 anm-xalion ot Upper Burma 
{1SS6) 430 

His Of y oj Brii^k India by J Mill, 
quoted, 314 footnote 3) , 365 (foot 
no*^e 2) 

History of India, by the lion Mount 
Stuart Llphin^sionc, quoted, 270 (foot 
note) , 291 (footno e) , 300 (footnote) , 
302 ffoo notea) , 306 (fool! ote 1) 
History of India as told by its oun 
Histoiiam, by t>ir Henr> Elliot, 
quoted, 271, 287 (footnote 2), 291 
(footnotes) , 295 (footnote 2y , 300 
f footnote) , 302 (footno e 2) , 306 

(footnote i), 313 (footnote^ 

History of the l>eUlemtnts and Tiaue of 
the Europeans in the East ani J 1 iSt 
I note , by Abbe I<a)na), quoted, 374 
(footnote) 

Ilutory of the French in India, b> 
Colonel Malleson, 379 (footnote) 
History of the Mara this by James Grant 
Duff, quoted, chap xii pp 317 324, 
footnotes, passim 

Ilzsiory of the Maiaihds, by E Scott 
Waring quoted, 317 (footnote i) 

IJiuen Tsiang, Chinese Buddhist pdgrim, 
2, 155 and footnote, 156, 157, 178, 

179 , 182 

Hog, wild, ITie, 656, 657 
llolkar, family name of the Chief of the 
Maraiha Slate of Indore , rise of the 
family to power, 322, war with the 
British, 323 

I forces, Lre ds of, 520, Government 
studs, 520 , horse fair'*, 521 
Hugh, Last India Company's factory 
establtsliLd at (1640), 369 , oppressed 
by Iht Mughal governor, 370 


Human sacrifice among the Kandhs, 63 , 
in biva worship, 212 , substitute of 
animals foi human offerings, 213 
iIuma^un, second Mughal Emperor of 
Delhi (1530 56 A n ), 290, 291 , ev 
pulsion from India by his Afghan 
goternor of Bengal (1540), 291 , sub 
sequent recoveiy of the throne by the 
second battle oi Panipat, 291 


1 

Ibrahim Lodi, Defeat and oaerthrow of, 
by BaWr at the first battle of Pampat 
(1526 \ i> ,290 

Iinad shah’ Muhammadan cl) nasty of 
Sonthein India 1 1484 1572), 288 
Immoiuhu of the Indiar peasant, 47 
Impedimtnl'> l» improted lm^balul^), 
namel) w int of cattle, w ant of nianuie, 
and waal of wiler 517 519 
I Import tilde ot India, anal) sis and 
piincipal staples of, 565 568, coa>ling 
1 imports and evpoits, 584 5S6 
j Incainationa of \ ishnu, 215, 21G an<l 
, footnote 

I Income and expenuiturc of British India, 

1 465 470 

i Inciease of population between 1872 and 
} 1881, 47 7 49, 50 

1 Independent j\a)aks and rale gars of 
Southern India 28S 

' Imfia on the eie of the Muglial conquest 
j (1526 AD), 290 
India, ongin of the name, I 3 
Indian Caste, b) I)i T Wilson, quoted, 

I 194 (footnote i), 195 (footnote %) , 
I 196 (footnote l) 

' Indian pioducts mentioned m the Bible, 

163 

Indian Society as described by Megaa 
Ihenes (300 n c ), 168, 169 
! Indian ternacuWrs and their literature, 
, chap xiii pp 325 355 Asiatic 

cuihsation of India as. found by the 
j early Luropean powers, 325, 326 , 

• India in the 1st and the i6th centuries 
A If , 326, 327 , the Dravidians or non 
4.ryins, their language and its place 
in philolog), 3z 6 328, the Draw 
, (bans m Sanskrit literature, 328 , pre 
j Ar)an Dravidian ciwli^tion, 32S , 
j Brahmanic influence on the Dravidians, 
( 329, 330, development of Drawdian 

speech into \ernacular Uleraturcs, 330 , 
the Tamil language, 330, 331 , jam 
cycle of lamil literature, 331, the 
Tamil Raroayana, 331, 332, Sivaite 
and Vishnuitc lamil hymnology, 332, 
333, modern lamil writers, 333, 
Heschl, the Jesuit Tamil scholar, 333 , 
i recent statistics of Tamil lueraiure, 
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333 » Arjan languages of North India, 
oan&knt, 334, 335, evidence as to 
whether Sanskrit was ever a spoken 
language, 334 336 , Panini and Vara 
J^chi, ancient Sanskrit grammarians, 

336 * the Prakrits or ancient spoken 
dialects of India, their divergence from 
Sanskrit, 336 , routes of Prakrit speech, 

337 » Prakrits developed by Buddhists 
for their Scuptures, 338 , evolution of 
modern vernaculars from Prakrits, 338, 
339 > their Prakrit framew ork and 
Sanskrit enrichments, 339 , non Aryan 
element m the vernaculars, propor 
lion of non \r}an words, 340, 341 , 
the fourfold composition of the verna 
culars, namely, the Prakrit and abongi 
nal elements, Sanskrit borrowings and 
Persian terms, 342, the seven verna 
culars of India, 342, 343 , vernacular 
literature and vernacular writers, 343, 
344 » Rajputana religious literature, 
344 , Hindi authors from the 12th 
to the 19th centuncs, 345, 346 , 
Marathi literature and authors, 346, 
Bengali hteiature, its three periods, 
343 348 , Bengali religious poetrv, 
349 35 1 Bengali poets from the i6th 
to the i8th centuries, 349 352 , the 
court of Nadija, the chief seat of 
learning in Bengal in the last cenlur), 
352 , Bengali prose literature in the 
19th centurj, 354 , the Bengali drama, 
354 

Indigo, Culti\ation of, m diiLrent locali 
ties, 495, 496, s} steins of indigo 
planting, and out turn in Bengal and 
Hehar, 497 , export of, 497 , 574 
Indische AUirthtunskunde, by Professor 
Las»en, quoted, i6i (footnote i), 191 
(footnote 2) , 340 (footnote 2) 

Indo Arjan stock, its European and 
Eastern branches, 75, 76 , their mar^h 
towards and into India, religion, etc , 
76 78 

Iiiilo Gangetic plain, Geology of, 633, 
634 , meteorolog) of, 643, 644 
Inch) Greek treaties (306 and 256 B C ), 
167, 170 

Indn., the Vedic God of Rain, So, 81 , 
influence of the rainy season on Ar} an 
mythology, So, Indra displaced by 
the modern Brahmanical Tuad, 81 
Indus, great river of Northern India 
and Smd, ii 13, its upper vialers, 
II , Its feeder the Sutlej, ii, 12 , its 
inundations, n lower course, 12 
irrigation facilities, 13 529 , silt de 

posits, 13 , Indus steam flotilla recently 
iiroken up on completion of the railway 
sjstem, 552 
Inlaying woik, 609 

Inquisition established by the Portuguese 


at Goa {1560), 241, 253 , autos da 
254, abolished (1812), 254 
Inscribed pillars of Asoka, 145, 146 
Insects, Indian, 662 
Internal and local trade of India, 591 
596 , village money lenders, travelhng 
brokers, and religious fairs, 592, 593 
internal trade the safeguard against 
famine, 593 , normal action of internal 
trade, 594 , provincial statistics of 
internal trade, 594, 595 , trade statis 
tics of a large town, village mart, and 
annual fair, 594 596 

Introduction to the Malta Lan^age, bj 
the Rev E Droese, quoted, 327 (foot 
note i) 

In tu, the Buddhist derivation of the 
word India, 2 

Invaliding, Causes of, in the European 
army, 681 

Iron mining and smelting, difficulties of 
Indian ironworks, 41 , 619 , indigenous 
methods of iron smelting, 618 , failure 
of English efforts, 618, 619 , Govern 
ment efforts, 619 
Ironwork, 606 

Irrigated area in different tracts with 
statistics, 528 538 

Iriigation from lull streams in the Hima 
layas, 9 , ri\ er irrigation m the plain*, 
28, 29 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, famous 
modern Hindu social reformer, 353 
Italy, India’s trade with, 578, 579 
Itinerary Jesuit missionaries in the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries , their labours and 
conversions, 250, 251, 

Ivory carving, 609 


j 

Jackal, The, 654, 

Jackson, Lowis D’ A. , Ilydiaulu Manual^ 
quoted, 1 7 (footnote) 

Jacobi, Hermann, The Jama 

forming vol xxu of Prof Ma\ Muller > 
Satred Books of the East^ 161 (foot 
notes 4 and 5) , 167 (footnote i> 
Jacobite branch of the byrian Church m 
India, 242 243 357 
Tagannath, Worship of, 223 226 , hi* 
Brahmanical and Buddhist origin, 224 , 
the Car festiv al, 225 English calum 
nies against Jagannath, self immoG 
tion seldom practised, 224, 225 his 
bloodless woiship and gentle doctrmt!>, 
225, 226 

Jahangir, fourth Mughal Emperor of 
India (1605 27 A I> >, 300 302 , chief 
events of ms reign, 300 (footnote 2) , 
rebellion of Ins son Shah Jahan, 301 , 
lus Empress Nur Jahan, 301 , personal 
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character, justice and religious tolera 
tion, 301, 302 

Jai Singh, Kaja of Jaipur, his astro 
nomical observatories at Jaipur, Delhi, 
Benares, Muttra, and Ujjain in the 
i8th century, 105, 106 
Jail statistics, 472, vital statistics of 
Indiiui prisons, 684, 685 
Jams, the modem representatives of the 
Buddhists in India, 158 , Jain popu 
lation in India, 158 (footnote) , Jain 
doctrines, 159 , temple cities, 159 , ' 
relation of Jaini’im to Buddhism, 159, 
160 , antiquity of the Jams, 160 , date 
of the Jam scriptures, 161 , the Jain^, 
an independent sect, 162, modem 
Jainism, 162 

Jaipal, Hindu chief of Lahore his defeats 
by Subuktjgin and Mahmud of Ghazni, 1 

272 1 

Tal^ ud din, the first king of the Khilji ^ 
d>nasty (129095 a.d ), 280 I 

Jama Masjid, Shah Jahan s great mosque 
at Delhi, 304 ! 

Jamuna, the name of the Brahmaputra 
from Its entering the Bengal delta to 
Its junction iMth the Ganges, 14^ 

Jang Bahadur, assistance rendered b), 
during the suppression of the Mutiny, 
421 ' 

Tat'^^The, their Scythian oiigm, 179, ' 

Ja\a Conquest of, by Lord Minto, 399 I 
Jayadeva, a celebrated Sanskrit poe^t of 
the I2ih century, 128 

or Mughal poll tax on non 
Musalinans, 309 

Je-uits in India, 244 255 , first Portu- 
guese missionaries (1500 a i> ), 244, j 
bt Francis Xa\ier, 244, 245 , the 
Madras Jesuits, 24S , letters of the early 
Jesuit missionaries, 246 , Thana, a , 
Jesuit station (1550 \d), with its 
colony of Christian artisans and culli 
valors, 247, 248 , rural organization of 
the Jesuits, 248, the Jesuit college > 
at Cochin, 2/^ 250 , Jesuit itinerary 
mt^'Sionanes, and their conversions, 250, ' 
25* > Jesuit missions in Malabar in 
the 17th and i8tb centuries, 251, 252 , 
Jesuit martyrdoms, 252, 253 , literary 
labours of the Jesuits, 253 , establish- 1 
ment of the Portuguese inquisition | 
at Goa (1560), 251 253 , au/os da fi, 
253 > 254, abolition of the inquisition 
(1812), 254, the Jesuits suppressed ' 
(1759 73 ), 254 > 255, reestablished 
(1&4), 2S5 

Jeinenery and goldsmiths’ work, 605, 
606 

Jewish settlements in ancient Malabar, 

^234, 235 

Jhansi, Native Slate, lapsed to the British 


for want of heirs, 415, revolt of the 
ex princess in 1857, 421, 422 
Jones, Sir William, 114, 126 
Josaphat, a saint of the Christian Church, 
analogies between him and Buddha, and 
asserted identity of the two, 151 152 
Journal Asiaitque^ Paper by M Senart, 
quoted, 175 (footnote 3) 

Journalism and newspapers, 480 
luangs, a leaf-wearing tnbe in Orissa, 56 
Jumna, great river in Northern India, 
and chief tributary of the Ganges, 17 
Jumna Canal, Eabtem, Statistics of, 29, 
532, 533 

Jumna Canal, Western, Statistics of, 29 , 

531 

Jungle products, iasar silkw^orm, lac, 
etc , 34 , 513 515 
Jungle rites in Hinduism, 206, 207 
Jute, Cultivation of, 494, 495, export of 
raw and of manufactured jute, 495, 
57 o> 57 ^ » 576, 615 , steam jutc nulls, 
614 616 


E 

Kabir, Vishnuite religious reformer 
(1380 1420) claimed as a saint by botli 
Ilindus and Muhammadans, 208 , his 
doctrines, 218 219, coalition of Vish 
nuism with Islam, 219 , Kabir s religi 
ous poetry, 345 

Kaders, aboriginal tnbe of the Anainalai 
Hills, Madras, 55 

Kailas, sacred mountain in Tibet, and 
I the watershed from which the Indus, 
Sutlej, and Brahmaputra take their ri'^e, 

IL 13 

Kaimur, range of mountains m Central 
India and Bengal, an otChoot of the 
Vindhyas, 35 

Kalanos, the Br«.hman at Alexander’s 
court, 169 

Kali, the non Aryan form of the wife of 
Siva, 21 r, 212 

Kalidasa, famous Hindu poet and dra 
matist (56 B c ), 125 , his drama of 
Sakuntala^ 126 

Kanauj, ancient city, now deserted by 
the Ganges, 30, court pageant at, in 
the I 2 th century a.i> , 276 

Kanchanjanga, mountain in the Hima 
layas, 5 

Kandahar, wrested from the Mughal 
Empire during the reign of Shah 
Jahan, 303, occupation of, during the 
first A%han campaign (1839), 408 , 
defeat of Aydb Khan at, in the second 
campaign (1880), 427 

Kandhs, aboriginal hill tribe of Onssa 
and northern Madras, 60 63 , their 
patriarchal government, 60, wars and 
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punishments, and blood re\ enge, 60,61 , Kiernancler, Danish Pjotestant missionary, 
agriculture, 61 , marriages by capture, 260 

61 , serfs attached to their villages, Kiiki, attack on by, and repulse of, the 
61, 62, human sacrifices, 62, the Marathis (1817), 402 
Kandhs under British rule, 62, 63 Kirtibas Ojhd, Sivaite religious poet of 

Kanishka, Buddhist king m Notth the i6th century, 349 j 35 ^ 

Western India (40 ad), his great Kistvaen builders of ancient India, 53 
Council, 147, 148, 175, 176, 178 Koch, an aboriginal tribe m ^ 01 them 
Kankar, or nodular limestone, 628 , 638 Bengal, 187, 188 
Karagola, large trading fair, 596, 597 Kolarians, aboriginal races of Bengal 
Karakoram, pass over the Himalayas on and Central India, 64 68 , tbeir con 

the trading route from the Punjab into vergence in Central India, 64 , their 

eastern Tmrkistan, 6 dispersion, 64, 65 , *:catieied Kolanan 

Karengs, an aboriginal tribe of Bunna fragments, 65 , Kolanan languages, 

and Siam, 71 65 68 

Karharbari coal field, 637 Koros, Alexander Csoma de, Ltfe and 

Karma, Buddhist doctrine of, 141, 142 Works of, by Dr J heodore Duka, 

Karnatik, Ihc, English and French quoted, 153 (footnote 2) , Journal 

wars in, rival English and French Astatic Society of Bengal (1833), 

candidates for the throne of Arcot quoted, 1 75 (footnote i) 

(1746 61), 379, 390 Krishna worship, 222, a religion of 

Kamul canal purchased by Government pleasure, 222, 223. , love songs, 223 , 
from the Madras Irrigation Compan>, hymn to, 34S, 349 
536, 537 Kshattnya or warrioi caste of ancient 

Kartabhajas, a reformed Vishnuite sect India, 89, 94 growth of the caste, 

in the Districts around Calcutta, 223 89 91 , struggle between the priestly 

Kashmir shawls, W eavi g of, 603 and warrior castes, 9294, casts of 

Kasimbazar, East India Company's Kshattnyas attaining Brahmanhood, 

factory established at (1658), 369 , the 92, 93 , legendar> extermination of the 

chief emporium of the Gangetic tiade Kshattnyas by Parasurama, ihe sixth 

in the middle of the i8th centurj, 380 incarnation of \ishnu, 94 
Kasim s expedition and temporary con Kumania, a Brahmanical religious re 

quest of Sind (711 714 A D ), 268 former (750 ad), 191 , 209 , 329, 

Kasi Ram Das, Bengili poet of Bard wan 330 

District, and translator of the Maha Kuram, mountain pass into Afghanistan 
bharata (17th century), 351 from the Punjab, 6 

Kaura\as, their quarrel and struggle Kushtia, ri\er station of the Eastern 
with the five Panda\as, as related in Bengal Railway terminus remoxed 

the MahAbhaiala, 119, 120 owing to silting of Ganges, 30 

Kaveri (Cainery) rner, 37 irrigation Kutab iid dm, the first of the SH\e 
works, 536, 537 djnastj, and the first resident Muham 

Kennet, Kexerend Dr , Si Thomas ihe madan soiereign in India (1206 10 
4postle of India, quoted, 233 (footnote ad), 278 

3 )» 235 (footnote), 237 (footnote 4), Kutab Shahi, Muhammadan dynast} m 
239 (footnote I) Southern India (1512 1 688 ad), 2S8 

Keshava Das, Hindi poet of the i6th 
century, and composer of the Ram 

chandrika, 345 I, 

Khaibar, mountain pass into Afghanistdn 

from the Punjab, 6 La Boiirdonnais, capture of Madras by 

Khandesh, Annexation of, to the Mughal a French squadron under the command 
Empire by Akbar, 294 of (1746) 379 

Khasis, an aboriginal tube of Assam, 71 Labour and land, Relation between, m 
(footnote) former times and at the present day in 

Khiljf dynasty, The (1290 1320 ad), India, 48, 49 
200 283 , Jalal ud dm (1290 95), 280 , La Croze’s Htstoire du Chnstiantsmi dcs 
Ala ud dfn (1295 1315), 281, 2S2, 232 (footnote i), 240 (footnote 

Mughal mercenaries and Hindu revolts, 4), 241 (footnotes 1 and 3), 242 
282, 283 , Khusru, renegade Hindu (footnotes) 

Emperor (1316 20), 282, 283 Lac industry, 513, 515, export of lac 

Khusru Khan, renegade Hindu emperor and lac dje, 575 
of the Khiljf dynasty (1316 20 a d }, Lake, Lord, vicioiies oxer the Marathas 

282, 283 at Laswaid and Dig, 323 > 39^ 
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Lakshman Sen, last independent Hindu 
king of Bengal, his oierthrow h) 
Muhammad of Ghor (1203 ad), 
277 ' 

Lai Kavi, Hindi poet of Bundelklnud 
in the I7ih century, and author ol the 
Chhatra Pranas, 345 

Lallv, Defeat of, at \\ andeM ash b> Coote 
(1761) 379, 3S0, siege and surrendtr 
of Pondichern and Gmgi 3S0 

Land making poueis of deitaiu rueis, 
22 25 , 27 

Land re\enue of India under the Mughah, 
297 299 » 304 y land leitnue of British 
India, 452 

Land betilennnt, 4^S 452 ancient land 
settlement of India 4^8 iMu^alman 
land tax, 439 , tiic Com pan) s efforts 
at land ^itlement, 439 , grou tU of 
pn\ dte nghi*;, 439 , the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal (1793% 441 , 
rights of the culuiators ai d mlennedi 
a e tenure holders 442, 443 , oppres 
Sion of the culti\ ators 54 j land reform 
of 1859, 443, 444 the Kent Comniis 
"ion (1879^, and further schemes for 
reform 444, 44 j , teniporai> Settle 
inent m Orissa 445 , }ea^l) Settlement 
in ^ssam, 445 , Madras rayatu at i 
Settlement, 445447, 'sur\ej’ lenuie 
of Bombay , 448, 449 , Southern India 
Agncultujists R-hcf 4 Lcts 0879 an<l 
l88i> 449, 450, land svstem of the 
\\ Provinces and the Punjab, 451 , 
iilukdats of Oudh, 451, land sjsiem 
of the Central X-'ro\inces, 452 , the 
land reieniie of India, 452 naiuie of 
tne land tax 469 

Languages x\r\anj of Northern India, 
Sansknt, 334 , the e\ idence for and 
against Sansknt €Ner baling been a 
sjx>keij language, 334 336 , divergence 
of San-knt and Prakrit, 336 spread 
of the Piakius, 336, 337 , classihca 
tion of PraknU — ^Maharasbtn 01 Mara 
tin, the Sauiasi^ni or the P*raj of the 
North We'»tern Provinces, the Magadhi 
or mooern i ihari, and the I’aisachi 01 
non Arjan dialect", 337 , evolution of 
modern veniacular" from the Prakrits, 
33 ^> 339 > Sansknt, PraKrit, 

and non ^rjan elements in moflern 
vernacular^, 339 342 , the seven modern 
\ ernacular^-, ^2, 343 , vernacular 

literature and nrilers, 343 354 

I anguagfcs of non Ar>an tubes, 63 68 , 
I he Dravidian languages of Southcin 
India, Tamil, its principal develop 
ment, 330 333 

Lassen, A lierthunnkunde^ quoted 

161 (footnote I), 191 (fcKHnote 2 ), 
240{fo(?tnnu 1) 

La^Han, Defeat of I lolkar at, 323 , 398 


Lalcntc, 62S , 63S, 639 
Lcr<t and Cnsiom oj Hindu CasUs^ by 
Mr Arthur Steele, quoted, 195 ^foot 
note 2) 

Lau, Brahmamcal codes of, 113118, 
the Gnh>a Sutias an outgrovvth from 
the Vedas, 113 , cckIc of Manu and its 
dale, 113 1 14, code of \ ajnavallvja, 
114, 1 15, scope of Hindu law, 11$, 
Us ugul caste s> stem, 115, n6, growtli 
of the law, 116, lu incorporation of 
local customs, 117 , perils of modern 
codification, 117 lib, modern legal 
literature, 118 

Law, The of IhiUsh India, 433 434 
Lawrence, Lord A icciov of India 11864 
69), famine in Bhutan war, 

inqmr} into the statU" <if the Oudh 
pea&aiUr) , the coiiimcicial crisis of 
1 ib6o, 424, 425 

I Lawrence, Major his ineffectual siege of 
Pondichern in 1748 in co operation 
with the LngUdi fleet under Admiral 
Boscawen 379 

Law 1 cnee. Sir llenr\ , Resident at l^horc 
(1845), 410, Chief Commissioner (ff 
Oiidb, 415, killed at Lucknow (1857), 
420 

Lead, 626 

Leaf wealing tribe of Oiissa 56 
Leather woik, 603, lealhtr lactones at 
Cawnpiir, 417 

Left hand and Right hand castes ol 
Madias, iq6, 197 

Legislative Council of the Governor 
General, 432, of Macias, Bombaj, 
and Bengal, 4*^3 
Leopaid, The Indian, 655, 654 
Liniestonc, 41, 42 , 627 028 
Lion, The Indian, or manekss, of Gujarat, 
652 

Liftrature of “d by Afr Arcy 
Dae, quoted, 347 and lootnote , 34S, 
349, anti footnote , 352 (footnote) 
Literature of India, 118 129, 343 354 , 
and 480, 481 , the Mahabharata, 118 
122, the IGiinavana, 122124, 
Sanskrit epics, 124 125 , \almiki, the 
author of the l\ama>ana, 123 , the 
poet Kalidasa, X25 , the Sanskrit 
drama, 125, 126, the Hindu novel, 
127 , Beast stones and fables, 127 , 
Sansknt lyric poetr) , 128 , the Puranas 
or Biahmamcal medueval theological 
writings, 128, 129, modem Indian 
literature, 129, Lnya literature and 
authors, 343, 344 Kajputana sacred 
literature, 344, Hindi liteiature and 
authors, 345, 346 , Bengali literature 
and authors, 346 354 f 480, 481 
Local finance, 470 

Local and internal trvle, statistics of, 
i 592 597 
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1 ocusts, 662 

Lodi dynasty, The (14501526 ad), 
286 

Loss by exchange, 469 
Love poems in Krishna worship, 223 
Low caste apostles in religious reforma 
tions in Siva and Vishnu woiship, 207, 
208 

Lower Ganges Canal, Statistics of, 29, 


^ 532 , 533 

Lucknow, Siege and relief of, 420 421 

Lucknow, uhdrawal of Engli&h factor} 
at, 369 

I luheran Missions, 259, 260 

Lyell, Sir Charles, Principles of Geology , 
quoted, 27 

I ytlon, Lord, Viceroy of India (1876 80) , 
Proclamation of the Queen Empress 
of India, gieat famine of 18777^1 
second Afghan wai , 426, 427 


M 

Macaulay, Loid, first Law Member of 
the Council of India, 406 
Macnaghteii, Sir \\ ilium, Assassination 
of, at Kaliul (1S39), 408 
Madhava Acharya, a Sanskiit religious 
writer of the 14th centurj 191 
Madhu Rao, fourth Maraiha Peshwa 
(1761 72), 321 

Midliu Rao h<ara\an, sixth Maratha 
Peshwa (1774 95) first Maratha w*ir, 
and trea y of Salhai, 323 
Madhu Sudm Datia, Bengali epic poet 
of the 19th centur> , 354 
Madras, founded in 1639, the first tern 
tonal British possession m India, 369 , 
378, capture of, by the trench , in 
effectual siege of, by the English , 
restoration to the Britidi, 379 
Madrasa, Muhammadan College of Cal 
cutta, 473 

Mahabharita, the ep c poem of the 
heroic age m Isorthern India, 118 
122 , the struggle between the Kaura 
\as and Pandaias, 119, 120, the 
polyniidry ofDraupadi, 121 
Mahmijd of Ghazm (looi 30 ad) 
272275, his seventeen invasions of 
India, 272, 273 , patriotic resistance of 
the Hindus, 273 sack of Soninalh, 

273, 274 , conquest of the Punj ib, 

274 , Viahmud's justice and thrift, 274, 

275 

Mahmud Tughlak, last king of the Tugh 
lak dynasty (1398 1414 A i) ), ima>ion 
of 1 imur (Tamerlane), 285 
Miilapur (St Thomas* Blount), legend 
ary martjrdom of St Thomas the 
Apo'itle at, near Madras ciU, 231 
Makum coal beds in Assam, 021 


Makunda R 4 m, famous poet of Bard wan 
in the x6th century , story of Kalkelu 
the hunter, 350, 351 , the Snmanta 
Sadagar, 351 

Malabar Christians, legendary preaching 
of St Thomas the Apostle on the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts (68 
ad), 229 , Thomns the Manichsean 
and Thomas the Armenian merchant, 
iheir rival claims as founders of Chris 
tianity in Southern India, 231, 232, 
tioubles of the ancient Indian Church, 
240 , the St Thomas Nestonan Chris 
tians of Malabar, a powerful and re- 
spected military caste, 240, 241 , For 
tuguese efforts at their ^.onversion to 
Rome, 241 , incorporation of the St 
Thomas Christians into the Roman 
Catholic Church, and downfall of the 
Nestornn Church, 241 , bjnod of 
Diamper (1599 ad), 241 , Malabar 
Christians under Jesuit prelates (i6oi 
to 1653 ADb 241, 242, Malabar 
Christians freed from Jesuit supre 
macy by the Dutch conquest of Cochin 
(1563), 242, first Jacobite Bishop to 
Malabar (1665), 242, 243, Malabar 
Chnsiians since 1665, their division 
into Sjrians and Jacobites, and present 
numbers, 243, tenets of the Jacobites 
i of Malabar, 243 Nestorianism extinct 
' in Malabar, 243, 244 , the Jesuit 
I Malabar Mission in the 17th and 
18th centuries, 251 , caste among 
Malabar Christians, 25 1, 252 letteis 
of the Jesuit rrissionanes of Malabai, 
252 

Malabar na igable back waters or la 
goons, 553 

Malik Kafur, slave general of Aland 
dfn (1303 IS AD), his conquest of 
Southern India, 282 

Malleson, Colonel, Htslors of the Fimch 
in Imba, and Final Stntc^hs of the 
French in Jndia^ b) , quoted, 379 (foot 
note) 

Mammalia of India, 652 659 
Manchester cotton import:., 565 568 

‘ Man hunts * of Muhammad Tughlak, 
284, 2S5 

Man bmgh, A 1 bar’s Hindu general and 
governor of Bengal, 293 
Manu, the legendarj founder of Sanskrit 
law, ilj, 114^ ^ , 

Manufactures and Arts — A rts aad 
Maaufactlres 

Manuie, Use of, 4 ^ 3 » of, a draw 
back to improved husband v, 518 
Maiatha power, The (1634 1818 ad), 
chap xii pp 3*7 324 British 
India won, not from the Mughals but 
from the Hamiiis, 317, nse of the 
Marailus, Sliahji Bhonsla, 317 » Sivajl, 
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the consolidator of the Maialha pokier, 

317 > state of parties m the Deccan, 
U650), 318 , the Mardthas courted by 
the two n\al Muhammadan powers, 

318 Sivaji’b hill forts, army of cavalry, 

tactics, etc , 319 , his murder of the i 
Bijapur general Akbar Khan, 319 , 1 
coins money in his own name, 319 j 
visits Delhi (1666I, 319, enthrones 1 
himself as an independent prince at , 
Raigarh (1674), 319, death U^So), 
319, A.urang7ebs mistaken policy m 
the Deccan, 319 , Sambhaji and Sahu, 
successors of biiaji, 319 , the Satara 
and Kolhapur families, the last of 1 
Sivaji’s line, 320 , nse and progress of ' 
the Peshwas, 320, second Peshwa 
(1721 40\ conquers the Deccan, 320 
third Peshwa 1 1740-61), conquests in 
the Deccan, and raidb iiom Bengal to 
the Punjab, 320, 321 , defeat of the 
Maraihas by Ahmid bbah the Afghan 
(1761), 321, fourth Peshwa (1761 
72), 321 , the five great Maratha 
branches, 321, fifth Pe&hwa (1772), 
his as'*assinaiion, 321 , decline of liie 
Peshwas (1772 78) 321, 322 , the 

northern Marathas, bmdhia and 
Holkar <1761 1803), 322, the Bhons 
Jas of Beiar (1751 53), 322 , the 
Gaekwars of Baroda 322, 323, the 
sixth and seven h Peshwas (1774 
1818), and the three Maratha wars, 
323, 324, end of the Pe^hwds (1849), 

324 

‘ Maratha Ditch,’ The, moat constructed 
partly around Calcutta as a protec 
tion against the Marathas, 320, 

32^ 

Maratha wars, the first (1778 81), 
323 5 391 , the second (1802 04) 
398 , third and last, annexation of 
the Peshwa a dominions ti8i8), 323, 
402 

Marathi literature and authors, 346 
Marble carving, 112 , marble building 
stone, 62S 

J/arco Polo^ by Colonel Yule, quoted, 
152 (footnote I), 231 (footnote i) , 
233 (footnotes i and 2) , 237 (fool 
note 4) , 239 (footnote 3) , 356 (foot 
note) 

Mar Gregory, first Jacobite Bishop to the 
Sjnan Church m India, 242, 243 
Marias, aboriginal tribe in the Cential 
Provinces, 55 

Maris, abonginal tnbe m the Central 
Fromces, 55 

Marriage law of the Hindus, 195, 396 
Martyrdoms of Jesuit missionanes, 252, 
2S3 

Masuhpatam, East India Company’s far 
tory established at (1622), 368, 


tcnipoianly abandoned (162S) but re 
established undu a far waff from the 
King ofGolcond'i(i632) 368 , murder 
of the Company's factors at (1689), 
371 , recapture of, from the French, 

385 

Mathematics, Brahmamcal sjstem of, 
106 

Maurvnus, India s trade w ivh, 578, 579 
Mausoleums, 112 

Mayo, I arl of, \iceioy of India (1869 
72), 425, 426, the Ambala dafkir. 
Mbit oi the Duke of Edinburgh, 
admmibtratne reforms, abolition of 
customs lines, assassination at the 
Andaman Islands 425 , his scheme 
for Indian feeder lines of railway, 445, 
446 

Mavur Pandit, Marathi religious poet 
of the iSih century, 346 
M ‘Cnndle, Mr J W M , Comma ce and 
havii>ation oj the Eiytlmtan 
quoted, 166 (footnotes i and 2) , 356 
(fojtnote) , Anaeut htdia af dtscubtd 
by Afe^aAhems and Atrian^ quoted, 
168 (footnote I ) , 356 (footnote) 

Means of communication, chap xvni 
PP 545 554 Histoiy of Indian 
railways, 545, Lord Dalbousies tiunk 
1 ail way lines, 545, Lord Majos 
branch or feeiler lines, 545 546 , the 
four classes of Indian lailways ‘ Guar 
antced, * Slate,’ ‘ Assisted,* and 
‘ ?sati\e Slate, 546 549 statistics^ 
of Indian railwajs 549, 550, roads, 
the Grand Trunk Road, extension of 
minor roads, 550, 551 , road nieial, 
551 , budges of boats, 55 1 , navigable 
nxers, 551 553 , navigable canals, 553, 
5S4 

Mwlioeval trade of India, 555 
Medical colleges in India, 109 
Medicine and drug-., 34 , Brahmamcal 
sjstem of medicine, 106 IIO, iG in 
dependent development, 4th to Slh 
century, 107, scope of Indian medicine, 
107 , Indian surgery, 107, 108 , Lnd 
dhist public ho^pUals, 108, 109 , decline 
of Hindu medicine, 109 , English Medi 
cal Collies, 109 , vernacular medical 
Ineralure, 109, no 

Medheott and Blanford, Geoloqyof Inha, 
quoted, 27 (footnote) , 631 640 
Meerut, outbreak of the muimyat 419 
Megastlienes, Seleukos ambassador to 
the c mn of Chaudia Gupta, 1 54 163 , 

his description of India and of Indian 
society (300 B c ), 167 170 , division of 
India into petty kingdoms, 170 
Meghna, the eastern csluarj of the united 
w aters of the Brahmaputra and Ganges, 
15 , 21 , 28 , Us ‘ bore ' or tidal wave, 
31 , the Meghna delta, 25 
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Mehidpur, defeat of Holkar at, in the last 
Marathi war (1817 ^8) 4^2 
Memoir of the War m India^ cotvdiicted by 
Genet al Lord Lake^ by Major William 
Thome, quoted, 317 (footnote i) 

Metcalfe, Lord, Governor General of 
India U85S 36), 406 
Meteorology of Indn, chap xxui 
pp 641 655 Meteorological geo 
graphy of the Himalayas and Punjab 
frontier, 641 643 , the Indus plain, 
and great Indian desert, 643, Gan 
getic plain and Eastern Bengal, 643, 

644 , the Central Indian and Southern 
plateaux, 644, 645 , Anamalai Hills 
645 , southern coast strip and Ceylon, 

645, 646, Burma 646, solar radia 
tion, 647 , air temperature, atmo 
spheric pressure, wind, humidity, 647, 
648 , rainfall statistics, 649, 650 , sun 
spot cycles, 650, 651 

Mhaiis aboriginal tribe in Rajpulana, 

72, 73 

Mianf, Defeat of the Sind Mirs at, by Sir 

C Napier (1843), 409 

Mica, 628 

Middleton, firi>t Bishop ofCalcutti (1814), 
261 

Middleton Sir Henry, his naval defeat 
of the Portuguese at Cambay (1611), 
366 

Migration of the people, 47 
Military caste of St Thomas Nestouan 
Christians, 240, Portuguese efforts at 
their conversion to Rome, 241 
Military Tiansadton^ tn Indostan^ b> 
Orme, quoted, 379 (footnote) , 380 
(footnote 2) 

Mill, James, Htsioty of Bntisli India, 
quoted, 314 (footnote 3) , 3^5 
note 2) , 379 (footnote) , 383 (foot 
note) 

Millets, Statistics of cidtnation of, and 
chief varieties, 487, 488, 489 
AIills» by water power in the Iiimah}as 9 
Mineral oils 42 , peti oleum welL and 
oil refining conipaiuts m Burma 62b 
627 , petroleum in Assam and the 
Punjab, 627 

Minerals and Mines — Sie and 

Minf.ua I s 

Mines and Minerals, chap x\i pp 61S 
630 Indian iron, indigenous methorb 
of working, 6i8 , failure of Engiij,h 
efforts, 618, 619 , Government efforts, 
619 , Indian coal and histoi7 of Bengal 
coalmining (182083), 619, 620, the 
Central Piovinces and Bengal coal 
fields, 620, 621 coal beds m Assam, 
621 , future of Intlian coal, 622 , salt 
mining and manufictiire, 622, 623 > 
saltpetre, 623, 624, gold washing, 
624 , gold mining m Madras and 


Mysore, 624, 625, copper mining, 

626 , lead, tm, antimony, and cobalt, 

625, 626, petroleum m Burma, Assam, 
and the Punjab, 626, 627 , lime and 
building stone, 627, 628 , marble, 628 , 
slate, 628 , diamonds and precioub 
stones, 628, 629 , pearl fishenes, 629 
— See also Geology of India, 

Miniature painting, 113 
Minto, Earl of, Governor General of 
India (1807 13), expeditions to Java 
and Mauntius , embassies to the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, and Persia, 399, 
400 

Mir Jafar, Nawab of Bengal {i 757 60) , 
compensation for losses at Calcutm, 
grant to the Company of the zamindd) i 
of the Twenty four Parganas, Chve s 
jagir, dethronement of Mir Jafar, 383 , 

385 

Mir Jumlas unsuccessful expedition to 
Assam in the reign of Aurangzeb 
(1662), 309 

Mir Kasim, Nawab of Bengal (1760 63}, 
grant of Bardwan, Midnapur, and 
Chittagong to the Company, his quarrel 
with the English, massacre of Patna, 
and defeat at Ghenah and Ldhanala, 

385> 386 

Miracles of Budcihist and Hindu religious 
founders, I 39 , *40, 208, miracles of 
the early Jesuits, 252 
Mtstellafuons Essays, by Mr B II 
Hodgson, 340 (footno*-e i) 

Missionary efforts of Asoka, 146 
Missions, Christian, in India — See 
Catholic Missions, CuuisTiamiy 
IN India, Protestant Missions 
Mixed population, 51 
Model farms, the small success hitherto 
attained, 515, 5 ^ ^ 

Mobpani colliery in the Central Pro 
Mnees, 620, 621 

Mona, Earl of Hastings, Marql is 
OF 

Monasteries (Hindu), 201, 302 
Monopoly, Salt, 45^, opium, 455 
Moiison, Colonel, Ins leireat before 
Holkar, 398 

Monze, Cape, and promontor) in Sind, 
marking the extreme western boundary 
of British India, 3 

hlornmgton, 1 ord — See W elleslen , 
Marquis of 

Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque in Agra 
Fort, 304 

Mudki, Battle of, 41 1 
Mughal Empire, Ihe (1526 1761 A D ), 
chap XI pp 290-316 State of India 
in 1526, 290 , early life of Babar (1482 
1526), 290 , invasion of India and 
defeat of Ibrahim Lt»di at Panipat, 290 , 
Babar b conquest of Northern India, 
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(152630), 290, Hiimayun (153056), 
his expulsion from India (1540J, and 
reconquest by the second battle of 
Pinipat (1556), 290, 291, and foot 
note, Akbar the Great (1556 1605), 
291 300 , Akbar’s work in India, 292 
andfootnote, conciliation of the Hindus, 
293, extension of the Miij^hal Empire, 
and reduction of the Rajputs (1561 1 
68), 293, Akbar’s Hindu officers, 1 
Rajis Man Singh and Todar Mall, 293 , 
Akbar’s reform of Hindu customs, 

293, reconquest of Bengal and sub 
jugation of Muhammadan States, 294 , 
change of capital from Delhi to Agra, 

294, annexation of Khdndesh m the 
Deccan, 294 , Akbar’s death, 295 , his 
religious principles and new faith, 295 , 
Akbar’s reorganization of the army, 
police, and judicial administration of 
the Empire, 296, his revenue sjstem 
and land revenue, 296, 297, and foot 
note , large totals of Mughal taxation, 
298, 299 , Jahangir (1605 27), 300 and 
footnote , Rajput revolts, 301 , the 
Empress Ivur Jahan, 301, jahangfrs 
personal character, justice, and religion, 
301, 302, Shah Jahan (1628 58), 302 
305 , loss of Kandahar, 303 , Mughal 
conquests in the Deccan, 303, 304 
^hah Jahan s buildings, the laj Mahal, 
the Jama and Moti Masjids, and pahce 
at Delhi, 304, 305 , lebelhon of Prince 
Aurangzeb, und deposition of Shah 
Jah^n (1657 58), 305 , revenues of 
Shah Jahan, 305 , Aurangzeb -s ii'.urpa j 
tion and reign (1658 1707^, 306 312 , | 
murder of hi*! brothers, 307 , ri^e of the 
Maratha power, 307, 30S, Amangrel) s 
southern campaign and twenty j^ea^s 1 
war with the Marathas, 308, Auiang | 
zeb’s ‘Grand Armv’ worn out in the 
struggle (1705) hi& despair and death 
{1707), 308, 309, Mir Jumiab di- 
astrous expedition to Assam, 306 , 
Aurangzeb s bigoted policy, and 
oppression of the Hindus, 309, re\olt 
of the Rdjputs, 309, 310, Aurangzeb & 
reireziues and land tax, 310, 31 1 , 
character of Aurangzeb, 312 , decline 
and fall of the Mughal Empire, the 
SIX puppet kings (1707 20), 312, 
313 , independence of the Deccan, of 
Oudh, and of the Rajput States, 314, 
oppressions of the Sikhs, 314, the 
Maratha chauth^ 3149 Persian and 
Afghan invasions from the north, 314, 
315 f third battle of Panjpai (1761), 
and fail of the Mughal Empire, 315 , 
the last of the Mughals (1862), 316 

dnhammad of Ohor, the first king of 
the Gbor dynasty m India (1186 i^), j 
275 278 , his conquests in Korihcrn j 


India and overthrow of the Rdjput 
clans, 275, 276 , subjugation of Bengal 
and defeat of its last independent 
Hindu king (1203 ad), 277, 278 
Muhammad Tughlak, second king of 
the Tughlak dynasty (1324 51 AD), 
283 285 , expeditions to the south, 
283 , his cruelties, enforced change of 
capital, revolts, revenue exactions, 284, 
285 , ‘ man hunts,* 284, 285 
Muhammadan architecture, 112, 304 
Bfuhammadan conquest of India only 
partial and temporary, 270 
Muhammadan population of India, 51 , 
also Appendix V , 693 
Muhammadan States of the Deccan 
{1489 1688 ad), 288 
Muir, Dr John, Texts^ quoted, 

8e (footnote 2), 84 (footnote 3), 94 
(foo note) , 212 \footnote4) , 334(foot 
notes I and 2) 

Mulberry cultivation m Bengal, 513 
Mules, 521 

Muller, Professor y{.?Ly.^Htstory of Sanskrit 
Litciaiwe^ translation of Rig Veda, 
83 (footnotes i and 2) , 84 (footnote'.) , 
85 (footnote) , Chips front a German 
Woikshop^ 83 (footnote i) , 127 (foot 
note 3) , 142 (footnote 2) , 151 (foot 
note 2) , Contenipoi ai y ReviCto for 
July 1870, 1 51 (footnote 3), Sacred 
Books of t/ie Bast, vol xxn , the Jama 
Sutras, by Hermann J as obi, 161 (foot 
notes 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8) 

IVIundas, an aboriginal tribe of Kols in 
ChuUa Jsagpur, 71 (footnote) 
Mundaaers, a wandering pastoral tribe m 
the Anamalai Hills, 55 
Municipal adm nistration and statistics, 

^455457. 470 

Munio, Major (afterwards Sir Hector), 
buppre'.sion of the fir t Sepov Mutinv 
by, 386 , defeat if the Impmal and 
Oudh armies at the battle of Baxar, 386 
Munro, Sir Thomas, introducer of the 
rdyatzoan svstem of land settlement in 
Madras, 446 

Murshid Kuli Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 
his transfer of the capita! from Dacca 
to MuTshidabad, 380, 381 
Music, Hindu, no 1 12, peculiarities of 
Indian music, iii , its modem revival, 
III, 112 

Muslin manufactures of Dacca and 
Madras, decline of industry, 602, 603 
Mustagh, pass over the Himalayas on 
the trade route from the Punjab into 
Eastern Turkistan, 6 
Mutiny, The, of 1857 58, 417 421 , its 
causes, 417, 418, outbreaks at Meerut 
and Delhi, 419 , spread of the revolt, 
419, Jovalty of the Sikhs, 419, mas 
sacre at Cawnpur, 420, siege and 
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relief of Lucknow, 420, 421, «:iege of 
Delhi) 421 ) reduction of Oudb, 421 , 
campaigns of Sir Colin Campbell (Lord 
Clyde) and Sir Hugh Rose (Lord 
Strathnaim), 421, 422 
Myrobalams, Lxport of, 574, 575 
Mysore, First war with, against Haidai 
AH (1780 84), 392 , second Mysore 
war (179092), 394, Tipiis intrigues 
with France, and the third Mysore 
war (1799)) 396, fall of benngapatam, 
and death of Tipu in the breach, 397 , 
Mysore taken under British admmistra 
tion and protection, 406 , rendition of, 
to Its ancient hereditary Hindu ruleis, 

427> 435 

N 

Nabhaji Das, Hindi poet of the 1 6th 
century, and author of the Bhaktamala, 
345 

Nadir Shah s invasion of India and sack 
of Delhi, 314. 

Nadiya rivers, Engineering norks to 
keep open the navigation of, during 
the dry season, 552, 553 
Naga Hills, the most ea^»terly offshoot of 
the Himalayas, 3 

Nagas or serpent worshippers. Ancient 
dynasties of, 185, 186, 204 
Nagpur, the teriitones of the Maratha 
Blionsla family lapsed to the British 
for want of heirs (1853), 415 
Nairs, tnbe of south w e&iern India, their 
poljandry, 55 

Nalanda, famous BuddhiNt monastery of 
the 7th century ad, 157 
Nam Deva, Marathi poet of the 13th 
century, 346 

N ana Sahib, his proclamation as Pesliwa 
at the outbreak of the Mutiny, and the 
massacre of the Lawnpur garri>on, 420 
Nanak Shah, the founder of the Sikh 
religion, 223 , 410 

Napier, Sir Charles, conquest of Sind 

hy (1843), 409 

Narayan Kao, fifth Alaratha Peshwa 
(1772), his assassination, 321 
Ndiratwe of FoUttcal and Military 
Transactions of British In ha undtr 
the Marquis of Hastings, by Henry T 
Pnnsep, quoted, 317 (footnote i) 
Native States of India, their relation to 
the British paramount power, 43 , area 
and population of the thirteen groups 
of States, 45 

Nats, a semi Hinduized gipsy tnl>e of 
Lower Bengal, 71 
Natural calamities — Famines 
N avigable canals, 553, 554 
Nayak and Palegar ehiefiams of Southern 
India, 288 


Nelson, Mr J , Hindu Law as admini 
stered by the High Court of Judicature 
at Madras, quoted, 117 (footnote i), 
195 (footnote 2) 

Nepal, War with, 400, Gurkha assist 
ance m the Mutiny, 421 , trade wuh, 

587 589 

Nebtorianism among early Indian Chris 
tians, 236 5 Its wide diffusion, 236, 
237 , Its suppression and downiall, 
241 243 i Nestonan remnants, 242, 

243 1 

Nicholson, dTeieral, his death at the 
storm of Delhi, 421 

Nikaia, town founded by Alexander the 
Great and identified uith Uit modern 
town of Mong m Gujrat District, 165 
Nil Darpeut, a famous modern Bengali 
pla), 127 , 354 
Nilgaz or blue cow, 657 
Nilgir^ hills in Southern India, 36 
Nirvana, Budahist doctrine of, 142 
Nizam Shahi, Muhammadan dynasty in 
Southern India (1490 1636 ad), 288 
Nobilis, Robert de, founder of the Madras 
Jesuits (1606 56), 245 
Nomadic cultii ation, 9 , 47 48 , 522 
the merits and destructiveness of 
nomadic tillage 528 

Non Aryan or aboriginal laces 51, 52 — 
^ee also Abokiginal Triljs, chap 
111 and Appendix V , 693 
Non Aryan rites merging into PJmclu &m, 
207 

Non Asiatic population of British India, 
Appendix \I 1 , 695 
Normal schools, 479 

Northbrook, Earl of. Viceroy of India 
(1872 76), dethronement of the Gaek 
war of Baroda , visit of the Prince of 
\\ ales to India, 425, 426 
Noith West pas'sage, Attempts to reach 
India by way of, 363 
Nott, General his maich fiom Kandahar 
to Kabul (1842)) 40S, 409 
Nunns ntata Onentalia ( Ceylon fasc ), 167 
(footnote 2 ) 

Nur Jahan, the Queen of the Emperoi 
Jahangir, 301 

Nya}a, one of the six dmsanas or Brah 
manical schools of philosophy, 99 


0 

Occupation basis of caste, 196, 197 
Ochteilony, General, his campaigns in 
Nepal (1814 15k 400, 401 
Oil seeds, Cultivation of, 489, export of, 
573. 574. , 

Oldenbeig, Professor Hermann, Buddha, 
/tic I^e, kts Doctruie, his OftUr, 
quoted, i6i (lootncte 3) 
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Opium, Excise duty oo, 455 , cuUi\atiori 
of, in Bengal and lllalwa, 498, 499, 
export of, 499 , Bengal opium s)5»iem, 
499 

Origin of Chnstiamt) in India, its con 
neciionwith St Thomas the Apostle, 
229 I 

Oncsa, bj \V W Hunter, quoted, 91 
(footnote) , 173 (footnote I) , 193 (foot 
note i), 194 (footnote 5), 215 {foot 
note i) , 224 (footnote 4) , 225 (foot 
notes 2, 4, ami 6) , 343 (ft>otnote 2) 
Onssi Province, annexed to the Mughal 
Empire by Akhars Hmdu General, 
Raja Todar Mall (1574), 294 ceded 
to the Bntish (1S03) by the Aagpur 
Bhonsla on the tennimtion of the 
second Maratha war, 398 , the famine 
of 1 866, 424, 542, settlement of the 
land re\enue, 445, canil system, 
534 

Ormes Military Ti ansactions tt? Indos 
tan^ quoted, 379 (footnote), 380 (foot 
note 2) 

Ostend East India Company established 
1722 , Its factories at Covelong on the 
^Iadra'J coast, and at Bankipui on the 
Hugh, 372 374 , political objects of 
the Ostend Compiny, 373, 374 de 
struction of the Bankipur hettlement 
by the Muhammadans 374, 

bankruptcy and downfall of the Ostend , 
Cf>mpanj (178493) 374 I 

Ou<'h, "jaleof Allahabad and Kora to the | 
Wazirof by Warren Hastings (1773) j 
389, the Rohilla war, 390, pkmdtr | 
of the Oudh Begams, 390, 391 
Oudh, Annexation of, 415 , Loid Dal 
housie\ jnstificntion of the measuie, 
416 , the mutiny in, 421 , inquirj into 
the status of the peasantry in, 424 
Outran*, Sir James hia works among the 
BhiU of Khandesh, 72, 73 , annexation 
of Oudli, 416 , relief of Lucknow, 420 
Oiercrowded and undei ]>eop!ed districts, j 
46, 47 

0 « en, Sidnej J , SeleUtons from the j 
Despatches of the Matqitt\ of Welltshy^ 1 
quoted, 317 (footnote i;, SdccUom i 
from the Indtan Despatches of the J 
Duke of a^eZ/tn^tofif quoted, 317 (foot 
note i) 


p 

Pab bills, a southern offshoot of the 
North Western Himala>as, forming a 
por^on of the lioundary between India 
and Baluchistan, 7 

Pa^ha kt ^djatSi or temporary cuUivatois, 
48 

Painting, Indian art of, 113 


Palegar and Najik chieftains of Southern 
India, 28S 

Palghat Pass, a remarkable break or gap 
in the Western Gh-lis, 37 
Pahtana, sacred temple city of the Jams, 

159 

! Palm leif writings, 102 
i Palm^, \ aneives of, 491 
Pandavas, the five brethren of the Maha 
bharala , their quarrel and sti uggle w ith 
the Ivauiav'is, 119 121 
Pandya, ancient Hindu dynasty in 
Southern India, 286 

Panim, the compiler of the Sanskrit 
grammar (350 B c ), 100 336 
Pampat, celebrated battlefield in Northern 
India, defeat of Ibrahim Lodi by 
Babar (1526 ad), 290 , defeat of 
Afghans by Akbar and restoration of 
Huma>un to the throne (1556 A,D ), 

I 291 , oveuhrow of the Marathasby the 
Afghans under Ahmad Shah Dm am 
(1761 AD), 315, 321 
Panna, Diamond mines of, 629 
Pantoenus, the Alexandrian stoic, his 
evidence as to Christianity in India at 
the end of the 2nd century A u , 235 
} Paper making, 617 
]*aiame'»v\ara, the one First Cause, or 
' Supreme Deity of Hinduism 227 
Paiisnath, hiJI in Bengal, held sacred by 
the Jams, 35 , 159 

Parasurama, the sixth incarnation of 
V ishnu, his legendar> w ar of cxtermina 
; lion with the Kbhatlriia'i, 94 
Parochial organization of Portuguese 
Jndia, 247 

Partition ol the Gangciic A alle^ by Chit 

(I 7 b 5 ). 387 , 

Passes of the Himalayas, the Khaibar, 
Kuram, Gwalan, Tal, and Bolan 
passes, 29 , of the Western Ghau, the 
Bhor, 1 hal, anti Palghat passes, 36, 37 
Palala, town founded by Alexander the 
Great, and identified with the modern 
city of llaidarabad, the inslonc capital 
of ‘=Mnd, 166 

Pathdn of Jhiht, by Mr E 

1 bomas, quoted, 271 (footnote) , 279, 
280 281 (footnoteij , 283 (footnotes l 
and 2) , 284 (footnote i ) , 285 (foot 
note 3), 287 (footnote 2) , 291 (foot 
note) 

Patnd, East India Company s Agency 
at ( 1620), 367 , nia->sacre of, 386 , 
trade of, 595, 596 
Pearl fisheries, 629 

Pegu, Annexation of, as the result of the 
second Burmese war, 413, 414. 
Peninsular India, Geology of, 634 639 
Permanent Selllenient, I he, of loid 
Coinnallis and bir John hhore, 393, 
394 
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PeshwaSj the rise and progress of their 
power (1718 1818), 320 324, annexa 
tion of the Peshwas dominions, 402 

Petroleum or mineral oil, 42 , mines and 
oil refining Companies in Burma, 626, 
627 

Petty kingdoms of ancient India in the* 
time of Megasthenes, 170 

Phallic emblems in Hinduism, 204, 205 

Philosophical and terrible aspects of Siva 
worship, 210, 21 1 

Philosophy of the Brdhmans, its six 
darsanoLs or schools, 98, 99 

Physical aspects of India, chap i pp 
I 42 General outline, i , origin of 
the name of India, i 3 , boundaries, 

3, 4 , the three regions of India, 4 
First region, the Himalayas, i 10 the 
Himalayan wall and trough, 4 6 , 
Himalayan passes, 6 , offshoots of the 
Himalayas, 6 , the gateways of India, 

6, 7 , Himalayan water supply and 
rainfall, 7 , scenery, 7, 8 , vegetation 
and forests, 7 , cultivation, 7, 8 , irri 
gation ani mill power, 9 , saleable 
produce, 9, 10, fauna of the Hima 
la) as, 10 Second legion, the northern 
river plains, 1034 I he three river 
systems of India, 10, ii — (i) the 
Indus and Sutlej, ii, 12 lower 
course of the Indus, 12, 13 , (2) the 
Tsan pu or Brahmaputra, 13 16 the 
Kailas watershed, 13 , the Brahma 
putra tributaries m Assam, 13, 14, the 
Brahmaputra in Bengal, 14 15 , 

Brahmaputra silt deposits and islands, 
14, 15 , changes m Brahmaputra 
course, 15 , the Brahmaputra as a 
highroad, 15, 16, (3) the Gangetic 
river system, 16 29, the growth of the 
Ganges and its discharge at different ] 
points, 17, Its great tributary the 
fumna, 17 , sanctity of the Ganges, 
Its places of pilgrimage, 17, 18 , the 
Ganges as water carrier, fertilizer, 
and great \vater highway of Bengal, 
19 20 , traffic on the Ganges, 20 , 
great Gangetic cities, 20, 21 , first 
and second stages in the life of a 
great Indian river as a silt collector, 
21, 22 loss of carrying power in 
second stage, 22 , third stage as a 
land maker, 21,22, the delta of Bengal, 
and of Gangetic tkltaic distributaries, 
23 , character of a deltaic river, 23, 24 , 
section of a deltaic channel of the 
Ganges, 23 , junction of the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra, and the hleghna — their 
combined delta, 24 , last scene in the 
life of an Indian river, land making 
in the estuary, 24, 25 Bengal, the 
‘gift of the Ganges,’ m the same 
sense as Lgypt the ‘ gift of the Nile,’ 
VOL VI 


25 , Size of the Bengal delta, 25 , succes 
sive depressions of the delta, 26, 27 , 
Its subterranean structure, 26 (foot 
note) , amount of silt brought down by 
the Ganges at Ghazipur, 27 , estimated 
Slit of united river at the delta, 28 , 
time required to construct the Bengal 
delta, 28 , river irrigation by means of 
canals, 28, 29, the rivers as highways 
of trade, 29 , saline deposits from 
canal irrigation, 29 , changes of river 
beds and deserted nver capitals, 30 , the 
‘bore’ of the Hugh and Meghna, 
30, 31 , destruction of river side 
villages, 31, 32, poetry of the Indian 
nver names, 32, crops of the river 
plains of >orth Western Bengal and the 
delta, 32, 33 , scenery of the river plains, 
33 * 34 - Third region, the southern 
table land or the Deccan, 34 42 , its 
three supporting mountain walls, 35 , 
the Vindhya mountains and their 
ranges, the ancient barner between 
Northern and Southern India, 35, 36 , 
the Eastern and Western Ghats, 36 , 
the central triangular plateau, 36 , the 
Bhor Ghat 36 , the Thai Gl^t, 37 , 
the Palghat pass, 37 rivers of the 
inner plateau, 37, 38, hiiitorical signi 
ficance of the Eabtern and Western 
Ghats, 38 , rainfall of the Deccan, 38 , 
the four forest regions of Southern 
India, 38 40 , scenery of Southern 
India, 40 , crops, 40, 41 , minerals 41 , 
recapitulation of the three regions of 
India, their races and languages, 41 , 
British Burma, 42 

Pillar and Rock msciiptions of Asoka, 
145 (footnote! , 146 

PintUri freebooters, Expedition against 
the (1817), 401 

Pippli, early seaboard settlement and 
poit of the East Inc la Compan> now 
iar inland, 36S, 369 

Plassey, Battle of (17^7), 382 

Police statistics, 472 

Pollock, his march from the Puniab to 
Kabul (1S42), 409 

Polyandry among *‘he Nairs and Him a 
lay an tribes, 55, polyandry of Drau 
pad!, the wife of the five Panda\a 
biethren in the Mahabharata, 121 , 
polyandry in the Hindu marriage law, 
195 modern survivals of, 195 

Pondichern, Roman Catholic Mission, 
259 ineffectual siege of, by Admiral 
Boscawen’s fleet and aland force under 
Major Lawrence (1748), 379 , siege of, 
and capitulation to, ^ir Eyre Coote 
(1760), 380 

Poona, Treaty of (1817), 402 

Popham, Captain, storm of Gwalior for 
tress duiing the first Maratha war, 391 
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Popular Visbuuism 217 \ 

Population of India, chap 11 pp 43 52 
General suney of the people, 43 , the J 
feudatory chiefs and their poweis, 43 , 
the twelve British ProMnces, 44, j 
Census of 1872 and of 1881, 44, 45 , | 
population tables of British, Feudatory , 
and Foreign India, 44* 45 f density ! 
of the population, 46 , absence of 
large towns, 46, o\evcro\\ded dis 
tricts, 46, 47 , under peopled tracts, 
47 , im nobility of the Indian peasant, 

47 , nomadic system of tillage, 47, ) 

48 , relation of labour to land in the 
last centurj, and at the present day, 
48, 49 , serfdom, 49 , unequal division 
of the people, 49 50 , increase of 
popujation since 1872, 50 ethnical 
history of India, 51, fouifold dnision 
of the people, into \iyans, non Arjans, ' 
mixed Hindus, and ^fuhammadans, 51, ; 
52 , population tables for 1881, 51 (fooi. ; 
note), and Appendices I X , 6S9 703 

Portuguese m India, 356 361 , Co\ilham, 

357 , Vasco da Gama, 357, 358 , Cabral, 

358 , Francisco de Almeida, 359 , 
Albuquerque, 359, 360 oppressions 
of the Portuguese, 359, 360 , dow nfall j 
of the Portuguese powtr, 3^, Portu I 
guese Indian posses 10ns in 1871, 361 , ^ 
mixed descendants, 361 , defeat cA the ' 
Portuguese fleet at bwallj off Surat ‘ 
(^615), 366 temporarj expulsion of 
the Portuguese from Bengal, 368, 369 , 
earl) Portuguese trade with India, 560 ) 

Porus, Defeat of, by Alexanaer the Great, 
164. 

Po^t Vedic Gods, Rise of, 97, 98 , the 
Hindu triad, 98 

Potato cultiiation in the Himala)as, 9 

Pottery manufactures, 608 , 628 

Practical faith of the Hindus, its toler 1 
ance and fairness to Chr siiamt), 226, 


Prince of Wales’ \isit to India (1875 76), 
426 

Pnnsep, Henry T , harraitve of Pohtical 
aTtd Military Transactiom of British 
India under the Marquis of Bastin^Sf 
quoted, 317 (footnote) 
pjoclamation of the Queen as Empress of 
India, 426 

Products and agnculture — Agricujl 
TURE AND Products 
Protestant Mi sions in India, 259 269 , 
first tian'ilation of the Bible into the 
\emacular, 260, Schwartz, Kiemander, 
Marshman, Carey, and Ward, 260, 261 , 
oppo*' tion of the Company to Christian 
missionaries, 260, withdrawal of the 
Compan>’s opposition, 260, 261 ♦ 
Bishopric of Calcutta, 261 , statistics of 
Protestant Missions, 261 264 
Provincial Administration, ‘ Regulation * 
and ‘Ivon Regulation ’ territory, Dis 
trict officers and their duties, 434 437 
I Prussian and Embden East India Com 
panics (1750 and 1753), Dutch and 
} English jealousy of, and their down 
1 fall, 374376 

Public W orks expenditure, 469, 470 — 
See also Means of Commumcai ion, 
Railway System, Roads:, Canals, 
etc 

Puhar-?, a wild aboriginal tnbe in the 
Anamalai Hills Madras, 55 
Pulse^, Cultivation of, 489 
Puranas, The, their place in Indian 
literature, 2i6, 217 


r 

Race origin of caste modified by * occu 
pation and * locality,’ 192, 193 
Raigarh, enthronement of bivaji as an 
independent monarch at, in the Deccan 


227 

Pre \rjan kingdoms in Northern India, 
184, pre Aryan cni’isation, 328, 329 
Pre - Buddhistic Scjthian influences m 
India, connection of the Horse Sacrihce 
with the Human Sacnfice of pre Buddh 
jstic India, 175, 176, 183, I 54 ,Scythic 
and Xaga influences on Hinduism, and ' 
on the religions and domestic life of 
modern India, 189, 199 
Precious metals in India, imports of 
treasure 562, 568, 569 , gold mming, i 
624, 625 

Precious stones, 9 , 606 , 628, 629 , 639 
Predatory hill races, their consersion 
from marauding tribes into peaceful 
cuUnatoTs and good soldiers, 71 73* 
Presbyterian Missions, 261 
X’nmaiy education, 477, 478 
Pnxnitive Arjan burial, 85 87 


(1674b 319 

Railway sjsttm of India, inaugurated 
b) Lord Dalhousie, 545 , extended by 
Lord Ma)o, 545, 546 the eight 
guaranleea trunk hues, 546, 547 , State 
and ‘ Assisted ’ railwa>s, 547, 548 , 
railways in Xative States, 548, 549 , 
statistics of traffic and capital invested, 
549 , 550 

Rainfall, Himalayan, 7 , W estem Gh&ts 
38 , statistics of rainfall for 435 Indian 
stations, 649, 650 

Rajputana liteiature and sacred poetry, 
344 

Rajputs, their reputed Scythian origin, 
I So , number of Rajput castes in modern 
India, 194 , disuibuUon of Rajputs in 
the I 2 th century a n , 276, 277 , 
Rajput revolts against the Slave kings, 
280 , agamsi the Khilji dynasty, 282 , 
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against the Tu^hlak dynasty, 284 ,1 by Mr E Thomas, quoted, 271 (foot 
conciliation of Rajputs by Akbat, 293 , note) , 297 (footnote 2) 299 301 

revolt against Jahangir, 301 , against (footnote i), 304, 305 (footnote), 31 1 

Aurangsceb, 309, 310 (footnotes) 

Rdma, the hero of the Sanskrit epic Revenue system of British India, the 
Rimayana, 123, 124. land tax, 438 441, 452 , salt duty, 453, 

Ramanand, Vishnuite religious reformer , 454 , excise and opium, 453 455 , mum 

(1300 1400 AD), his low caste dis cipal revenues, 455 457, revenue and 
ciples, 218 I expenditure of Rnii'.h India, 455 470 

Ramanuja, Vishnuite religious reformer , Revenue of the Mughal Empire under 
(1150 ad), 217 I Akbar, 297 growth of the Mughal 

Rdmayana, the Sanskrit epic relating to j revenues (1503 1761 AD), 269 

the Aryan advance into Southern India, Revue de THtstotre des Rehgtons, by Dr 
121, 122, the story of Rama, his exile j Barth, quoted, i6i (footnote 2) 
together vn.th his w ife Sita , the war Rhinoceros, The Indian, 656 
with the aboriginal king of Ceylon, and j Rice cultivation in Bengal, 32, 33 , in 
tnumphant return, 123, 124 | other Pro\inces of India, its numerous 

Ram Mohan Rai, theistic religious re vaiieties, 485, outturn, 485, 486, 

former and prose religious writer, 353 * export of, 572 , export duty on, 573 

Ram Prasad Sen, court poet of liadija ‘Right hand’ and ‘left hand* castes of 
in the 1 8th century, 352 1 Madras, 196, 197 

Ranjlt Singh, the founder of the Sikh j Rig Veda, the earliest Sanskrit hymnal, 
kingdom, 410, 41 1 I 77, 88 , its antiquity, 77, 78 , caste and 

Rdyatwari settlement of the land in | w idow burning unknown, 78 , the story 

Madras, 445, 446 , grow th of the j of the Aryan advance into India, 79 , 

Madras cultivator into a propnetor, Aryan civilisation in the Veda, 79 , the 

447 , extension of tillage, 447 , leduc gods of the Veda, 79 81 , \edic con 
tion of average land tax, 448 ' ceptions of the Deity, the modem blood 

V.2Lyr\aX^ Ahhti Iftstory of the Seitlcmenis loving gods unknown, 82, Vedic 
ajid Ti ode of the Europeans m the East hi mns and prayers, 84 86 , prmutiv e 
aftd West Indies quoted, 374 ^footnote) Aryan form of burial, 84, cremation 

Raziya, Empress of Delhi {1236 39), the substituted for bunal, 84, 85 , Vedic 

only lady who ever occupied that ^ legend of \ama, the king of death, 

throne, 279 85 , the \ edic farewell to the dead, 

Reconqiiest of India from the Muham 85 86 
madans by the Hindus (1707 61 A D ), ‘ Ripon, Marquis of (Viceroy of India, 
270 . 1880 84) , conclusion of the ‘Afghan 

Reform of Hindu customs bj Akbar, 293 ' war, amendment of criminal procedure, 
‘Regulation’ and ‘Non Regulation revenue reforms, Education Commit 
Provinces, 435 sion, abolition of cu'?toms duties, Ben 

Rtltgion of the Hindus^ by Dr H H gal Tenancy Bill, 427 429 

Wilson, quoted, 201 (footnote 2) , 205 Rise of the Afaiatha power, 307, 308 
(footnote i), 206 (footnote 2), 20S — :^ec also chap xii , ‘The Maratlia 

(footnote 2), 210 (footnote 2), 213 Power, 317 324 

(footnote i) , 221 (footnote 2), 223 River communications, 15, 16, 19, 20, 
(footnotes 3 and 4) , 225 (footnote 5) ! 551 553 

Rclipofis of India^ by Dr Barth, quoted, \ River plains of India, 10 34, the great 
161 (footnote 2) j nvers Ganges, Jumna, Intlus (wnh 

Religious classification of the population I Sutlej), and Brahmaputra, ii 20, the 

of British India, Appendix V , 693 j different stages in the life of an Indian 
Kennel, Major, map of Bengal in 1765 15 nver, 21 23 the Bengal delta and 

Rent Commission of Bengal (1879), and j process of land making, 23 2S nvers 

Its reforms m the extension of tenant as irrigators and highwayN, 28, 29, 

right and compensation for disturbance, destructive floods, 2932 poetry of 

444, 445 Indian nver names, 32 , crops and 

Report on the Miscellaneous Old Records scenery of the nver plains and the 

tn the India Office^ by bir George Bird Bengal delta, 32 34 
wood, 358 (footnote 2) , 360 (footnote River sj stems of Northern India, 10, ii , 

i) , 364 (footnotes 1 and 2) , 368 of Southern India, 37, 38 
(footnote), 370 (footnote) River traffic on the Ganges and Gangetic 

Reptiles, 660 , poisonous serpents, and channels, and of the port of Calcutta, 
tfeaths from snake bite, 660 20 


Revenue Resow ces of the Mughal Efuptie^ 1 Roads, old military loutes, the ‘Grand 
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Tmnk Road/ inland route from Bora 
ba> , extension of imnor roads, 5 SOj 55^ 
Roberts, Sir Fredenck, his march from 
Kabul to Kandahdr and defeat of 
Ayub Khin, 427 

Rock Edicts of Asoka, 144, 145 (foot- 
note) , 146 and footnote 
Rockhill, Mr W \^oodville, Life of the 
Buddha^ and tiu early ffistory of kts 
Older, derived from Tibetan Morks, 
and translated by, quoted, 137 (foot 
note 2), 138 (footnote 2), 154 (foot 
note 2) , 160 (footnote 2) , 176 (foot 
note i) , 177 (footnotes) 

Roe, Sir Thomas, first Bntish Ambassador 
to India, m the reign of Jahai^r 
(1615 <LD), 301 , 367 
Rohilkhand and Bijuaur canal, 533 
Rohilla vtar, 390 

Roman Catholic's, Distnbntion of, in 
India, 257, the Verapoli \ icariate, 257 , 
Roman and Sjrnn Catholic population 
of India, 257 259 , Catholic progress, 
colleges and schools, 257259 — See 
also Catholic Missions 
Roman trade viith India (190 a d ), 234. 
Rose, Sir Hugh (Lord Strathnairn), 
campaign in Central India, 421, 422 
Rotation of crops, 483 
Roth, Profe<;''Or, * Indische Medicin, 
Karaka ’ published in the Zeitschi ift 
der Dattsckcn Morgmlandist hen 
Gesellschajt jc> quoted, lio 

(footnote) 

Rural population, 46, proportion of town 
to rural population, 40, number and 
I opulation of villages and towns, 
Appendix II , 690 


s 

Sacred Books of the East, by Professor 
Max MuDer, quoted, i6i (footnotes 4, 
5, 6, 7, and 8, 

Safed Koh, mountain range forming a 
portion of the nestem boundary be- 
tween British Iridia and Afghanistan, 
3 > ^ 

Safflou er, Export of, 574 
Sa^ar Island at the mouth of the Ganges, 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage, 1 7, 18 
Sahu, son and nominal successor of Sam 
bhaji, 319, 320 

Saidapet, Government model farm at, in 
Madras, recentl> closed, 516, agri 
cultural school at, 516 
SaUa or Scythian era (78 A.D ), 181 
Sakhi Sarw ar, place of pilgnroage m the 
Punjab, sacred both to Himus and 
Muhamma<lans, 203, 204 
Sakta or Tantnk sect of btva worshippers, 
214 


SakuntaU, famous Sanskrit drama, 126. 
Sakya race customs, 178 
Salbai, Treaty of, 323 , 392 
Salim, Prince, Akbar^ favourite son and 
successor as the Emperor Jahdngir, 
300 302 

Saline deposits from canal irrigation, 29 
Salivahana, King of Southern India, his 
wars with the Scythians, 181 
Salt administration, 452 , sources of 
supply and systems of manufacture, 
453 > 454 1 Madras monopoly, 453 , 
equalization of duty, 453, 454, yield 
of salt duty, 468 , the Kajputana salt 
lakes, and Punjab salt mines, 622, 623 
Saltpetre, Manufacture of, 623, 624 
Salt range. Geology of, 633 
Sama Veda, The, 88 
Sambalpur, Diamonds of, 628 
bambhap, son and successor of Sivaji, 
put to death by 4 urnngzeb, 319 
Sam vat and Saka eras (57 and 78 A D ),l8l 
Sanctity of the Ganges, 17, 18 
^andwip island, Slavery in, 49 
Sankara Acharj % a Sivaite religious re 
former (9th century ad), 209, 210 
Sankhja, one of the six darsemas or 
Brahmanical schools of philosophy 99 
Sanslnt Grammar^hy Professor \\ hitne> , 
334 ^footnote i) 

Sanskrit grammar and literature, loo 104 , 
334 336 , PaniDi s grammar, 100, loi , 
Sanskrit and Prakrit speech, loi , 
Sanskrit manusenpfs, loi, io2 , the 
Indian Alphabet, 102, 103 , Sanskrit 
wntmgs almost entirely verse, 103, 
pi ose a forgotten art, 103, 104, Sans 
knt dictionanes, 104 , evidence as to 
whether Sanskrit was ever a spoken 
vernacular, 334 336 

Samkrtf Texts, by Dr John Muir, quoted, 
81 (footnote 2), 84 (footnote 3), 94 
(footnote), 212 (footnote 4), 334 
(footnotes 2 and 3) 

Santals, an aboriginal tnbe of Bengal, 
57 , their village government, 57 , 
social ceremonies, 58 , religion, 58, 59 , 
the SantAls under British rule, 59 , 
Santal rising (1855), 59, 60 
Satara, biative State, lapsed to the Bntish 
for want of heirs (1849), 4*5 
Sail, or widow burning, unknown in the 
Rig-Veda, 78 , abolition of the rite by 
Ix>rd W Bentmck, 405 
Satnimis, a reformed Vishnmte sect in 
the Central Provinces, 223 
S^tpura, range of mountains in Bombay 
and Central India, 35 
Sajjid dynasty. The (1414 50 A D ), 286 
Scarcities — See Famines 
Schools — Sbf Education 
Schwartz, Protestant missionary m Tan 
jore, 260 
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Scott Warms:, Edward, Htstoiy of 
the Mat dthds^ quoted, 317 (footnote l) 
Sculpture, Greek and Indian types of, 
171 , 608, 609 

Scythic invasions and inroads (126 
B c to 544 AD), chap vii pp 
174 190 Aryan and Turanian in\a 
sions from Central Asia, 174, Scythic 
movements towards India, 174, 175 , 
Kanishka's fourth Buddhist Council 
(40 A D ), 175 , pre Buddhistic Scythic 
influences, 175, BudJha a Sak)a 
(? Scythian), 176, 177, early Tibetan 
traditions, 1 77, 178, Sakya race 

customs, 178 , Scythic Buddhism m 
India, 178, 179 , Scythic elements in 
the Indian population — the Jats and 
Rajputs, 179, 180, Indian strusrgle 
against the Scythians, 180 182 , \ ik 
rimadityas achievements, 181 , Ser, 
Gupta, and Vallabhi dxmsties, 182, 
183 the pre Ar>an element in ancient 
India, 183 , ancient pre Arjan king 
doms, 184 189, the Takshaks of Rawal 
Pmdi 184, 185 , the Ivagas, 185, 1S6 , 
the Ghakkars of Raw al Pmdi, 1 86 , 
the Bhars of Oudh and the J^orth 
estern Provinces, 187 , Koch king 
dom of Northein Beii£!:al, 187, 188 , 
the Ahams of Assam, 188 , Bundelas 
188 , Gonds, Ahirs, and BhiU of 
Central India, 1S9 , pre Ar^an ab 
original tribes of Lowei Bengal and 
Southern India, 189 , Scjthic and ' 
Naga influences on Hinduism, -ind on 
the religion and domestic life of modem 
India, 189, 190 

Sea borne trade of Biiti^h India, 559 
581 , the great seaports 559, 560 , 
early European, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English tiaders, 560, 561 advance 
ment of English Hade, 561, 562 , 
Indian trade (1878 85), 563, 564 , 
staples of foreign sea home import 
and export trade, 561 581 — Sec aUo 
Commerce and Trade 
Secret orgies m Siva wor'^hip, 215 
Secretariats of the Government of India, 
and of the minoi govei nments, 437 438 
Secretary of State’s India Council in 
London, 431 

Sect and national classification of the 
population, Appendix \ , 703 
Secular literature of the Hindus, iiS 128 
— See also chap xiu , ‘The Indian 
Vernaculars and their Literature,’ 325 
355 

Segauli, Treaty of, at the termination of 
the Gurkha war (1814 15), 400 
SeUcizom fiom the Despatches of the 
Marquis of Wellesley^ by Sidney J 
Owen, quoted, 317 (footnote i) , Selec 
Uons fiom the Dvspatches o/tJu Duke of 


\ Wellin^on^ by Sidney J Ow en, quoted, 

317 (footnote X) 

Seleukos, Alexandei’-^ successor to his 
conquests in Bactna and the Punjab 
(312 306 B c ), 166 167 , cession of the 
Punjab toChandia Gupta, 167, Megas 
thenes’ embassy to Chandra Guptas 
court at Patahputra (the modern 
Patna), 167, 168 

Sena d> nasty of Surashtra (70 b c 235 
AD), 182 

Seramput or Frednksmgar settlement 
of the Dani&h East India Company 
(1616), acquired by the English by 
puichase (1845), 372 , Baptist Mission 
at, founded by Carey, Maishman, and 
Ward, 260 
Serfdom in India, 49 
Seriiigapatam, Capture o^, and death of 
1 ipu Sultan, 396, 397 
Serpent 01 ship, it', influences on Hindu 
isin, 185, 186 serpent ornamentation 
in Hinduism, Buddhum, and Chrisli 
amt), 202 203 

Shah Jatian, filth Mughal Emperor of 
India (1628 58 A D ), 302 305 , chief 
events of hia. rei<,n, 302 (footnote) 
loso of Kandahar (1653)* 303 Deccan 
conquests, 303 304 , Taj Mahal and 
othei architectural work , 304 

revenues, 304 (footnote 3) , deposed 
b) hib rebellious son, Pnnee Aurang 
2cb, 305 , magnificence of hib court, 

30:, 

Shahji Bhon'-la, founder of the Maratha 
powei (1634), 317 

Shah Shuia installed b) the Biitish as 
Amu of Kabul (1839) 407 
Shawls, 112 , 603, an Indian jewelled 
shavv I, 604 

Sheep as beasts of buiden in the Hnna 
la) as, xo 

Sheep and goats, 521 , 657 
Shell mg, Rev M \ , Hindu Tiiks and 
Castes^ 193 (footnote i) 194 (footnotes 
2, 3, and 4), 195 (footnote 2), 221 
(footnote 4) 

Sher Shah, Afghan Emperor of Delhi 
(154045), killed while storming the 
foi tress of Kalinjar, 291 
Shoie, Sir John, Governor- General of 
India (1793 98), 394 
Shnnea common to ditterent faiths, 203 
Siam, trans frontiei trade w ith, 589, 590 
Sikandra, Tomb of Akbar at, 295 
Sikhs, history of the Ivanak, the 
founder of the religious sect, 223 , 
410 Ranjit Singh, the founder of the 
kingdom, 410, 41 1 , first Sikh wai 
(1S45) battles of Mudki, Firozshahr, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon 41 1 , second 
Sikh war (1S48 49) , battles of 
Chilianwala and Gujiat, 412, 413, 
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annexation of the Punjab an(^ its 
pacification, 413 , loyalty of the Sikhs 
during the hlutiny of 1857, 419, 420 
biladitja, Buddhist King of Northern 
India (634 A D 156 
Silk and sericulture, 511 515 , the Com 
pany 5 factories, 51 1 512 , area and I 
cut turn, 512, 513 , silk weaving in 
Bengal, Burma, and Assam, 602, 603 , 
jungle silks {tasar)y 513, 514? steam 
silk factories, 603 

Silt Islands in the Brahmaputra, 14, 15 , 
in the estuaries and along the sea face 
of Bengal, 24, 25 
Siher — See Preciols Metals 
ijindhia, the family name of the ruler 
of the Maratha State of Gwalior in 
Central India rise of the family to 
pow er 322 , wars w ith the English, 323 
Singha and Sena dynasties of Surashtra 
(70 B C 235 AD), 1S2 
Snai ud daula, Naw^b of Bengal (1756 
57)j 380 382 , capture of Calcutta by, 
the Biack Hole, 3S0, 381 , recapture 
of Calcutta and the battle of Plassej , 

381, 382 

Sirhind canal, 532 

Sittar, a theistic school of Tamil hym 
nol<^ists, 332, 333 

Siva, the Destro) er and Reproducer, the 
third person in the Hindu triad, 98 , 
his twofold aspects, 2Jr, 212 
Sj\aji the Great, the cuns» lidator of the 
Maratha power (1627 80), 317 319, 
his hill forts and guerilla warfare, 
318, 319 coins money and enthrones 
h m^ielf, 319 

Siva worship, 210215 , twofold aspects 
of bi\a and his wife — their philo 
sophicai and their terrible forms, 
211, 212, human sacnfice, 212, 213, 
the Charak puja or swinging festival, 

213 the thirteen Sivaite sects, 213, 

214 gradations of bi\a worship, 214 , 
secret orgies in Siva worship, 215 , 
Si\a and Vishnu compared, 215 

Siwaalc hills, an offshoot of the Hima 
la) as, geology of, 632, 633 
Slate, 628 

Sjave kings, The fi206 90 AD), 278 
280 , Kntab ud dfn, 278, Altamsh, the 
greatest of the Slave kings, 279 , 
the Empress Raziya, 279 , Mughal 
inroads and Rajput revolts, 279, 
280, Balban, his cruelties and royal 
pensioners, 280 
Slavery and serfdom, 49 
Slow progress of Muhammadans in India, 
Hindu resistance and imemal revolts , 
rectjp^uest of India from the Musal 
mans 269, 270 

Smarta Brahmans uf Southern India, 209, 
210 


Smith, Colonel Baird, Calcutta Journal 
of Natural History ^ quoted, 27 
Sobraon, Battle of, 41 1 
Somnath, Sack of, by Mahmtid of 
Ghazni (1024 ad), 293, 274. 1 he 

Somnath proclamation and procession 
of the so called gates by Lord LUen 
borough, 409 

Son canal and irrigation works 534> 535 
Spices, CuUnatJon of, 490, 491 
Sridhar, Marathi poet of the i6th 
century, and compiler of the Marathi 
paraphrase of the Sanskrit Puranas, 

346 

Sriraanta Sadagar, famous Bengali poem 
of the 16th century by Makunda Rim, 

351 

Stamp revenue, 467 
State railway system, 547* 548 
Statistical Survey of Bengi, completion 
of, 443 

St Bartholomew the Apostle, his preach 
mgs and alleged conversion of India 
testified to by Pant'eims (190 ad) 
and Hippolytus (220 AD), 235 
St Thomas the \postle, the traditionary 
founder of Christianity in India, 229, 
230 , the three bt Thomas of India, 
and the legends connected with each, 
230 232 , tradition of the Indian King 
Gondaphorus and St Thomas 232, 
233 , Gondaphorus an Indo Scytliic 
Ihinjab monarch, 233 , wide meaning 
of India in the writings of the Fathers, 
233. 234 , St Thomas' w ork in Persia 
and Central Asn instead of in India 
proper, 235 , localization of the legend 
of St 1 homas m North India or 
Persia, 237 , shrine of St Thomas at 
Madras, 237 , mixed worship at Si 
Thomas' Mount, Madras , 238 , St 
Thomas relics at Goa, 238, tlie St 
Thomas’ Isestonan Christians, a power- 
ful and respected military caste in 
Southern India, 241 , downfall of 
Newtonian ism, 241 243 
St Thomas the Aposth of India, by the 
Rev Dr Kennet, quoted, 233 (fooinoie 
3) > 235 (footnote) , 337 (footnote 4) , 
239 (footnote i) 

St Xavier, his labours m India, 244, 245 
Steel, Mr Arthur, Law ami Custom of 
Hindu Castes f quoted, 195 (footnote 2) 
Stephens, Thomas, the first authentic 
English traveller in India, and rector 
of the Jesuit College at SaUette (1579 
AD), 363. 364 

Stevenson, David, Canal and Rtver 
Enqineerinj^^ quoted, 23 
Strachey, General Sir K , calculations 
on the age of the Bengal delta, 28 
Straits Settlements, India's trade with, 
S77 . 579. 580- 
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* ^tnke*^ ’ among Indian castes, 198 
Su, a Tartar tribe, their overthrow of 
the Greek settlements in Bactna, 175 
Subuktigin, first Idrki invader of India 
(977 ad), 272 

Sudhanvians alleged persecution of the 
Buddhists 19 1 and footnotes 
Sddras, the servile caste of ancient India, 
90, 91 

Suez Canal, Trade with India 564, 

565 , 581 

Sufed Koh, range in Afghanistan, an 
offshoot of the Himalajas, 3 
Sugar cane, Cultivation of, 491 
Sugar duties, Abolition of Inland (1836), 
562 

SuMiman range of hills, marking a 
portion of the western boundary 
between British tenitory and Afghanis 
tan, 3 , 6 

Sun spot cycles, 650, 651 
Sun worship, 1 races of, among the San 
tals, 58 

Surat, English obtain leave to trade at 
(1612 A D ), 366 , defeat of the Portu 
guese fleet at Swally, the port of Suiat, 
by Captain Best {1615 ad), 366 , 
Surat, the chief seat of the Company’s 
government m estern India till 
1684 87, when it was tran'»ferred to 
Bombay, 370 , Surat pillz^ed by Si\aii 
(1664), 370, treaty of Surat between 
Raghunath Rao and the Biitish, 391 
Siir jBas, poet of Mathura m the i6th 
century, and author of the Sursagar, 
345 

‘Survey’ land tenure in Bombay, its 
simphcity, advantages, and disadvan 
taget*, 448, 449 

Sutlej, great river of the Punjab and 
chief tributary of the Indus, ii 
Sutras or sacred Sanskrit traditions, 89 
Swally, Defeat of the Portuguese fleet at 
(1615), 366 

Swedish East India Company, 376 
Synod of Diaznper (1599 A D ), 241 
Syrian Christians in India, their numbers 
and antiquity, 230 Syrian Catholics 
in Malabar, 243, 244, Syrian nte re 
formed, 245 , Syrian and Roman 
Catholic Chnstians at the present day, 
2S7, 258 


T 

T4j Mahal, The, 112, 304 

1 akht 1 Suliiman, mountain m the Sulai 
man range, 6 

Takkas, a Turanian race, and the earliest 
inhabitants of Rawal Pindi District, 
164 (footnote 2), their present descend 
ants, 184. 
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Takshaks, an early Scythian tnbe in the 
Punjab, 184, 185 

Tdl, mountain pass o\er the Brahui hills 
from the Punjab into Baluchistdn, 6 
TAlikot, Battle of, and overthrow of the 
VijayanE^r kingdom (1565 a d ), 288 
Talukddrs or great landlords of Oudh, 

451. 452 

Tamil, the oldest and most influential 
of the vernacular liteiatures of Southern 
India, 330 , first cultivation of Tamil 
by the sage Agastya, 330, 331 , jam 
cycle of 1 amil literature from the 9th 
to the 13th century, 331 , its great 
Pariah poet and poetess (900 A,D ?), 
331 , the Tamil Ramayana, 331 , 
Sivaite and Vishnuite Tamil h>m 
nologies, 332 , the Sittar or anti 
Brahmamcal Tamil poets of the 17th 
century, 332 , modern Tamil u nters, 
333* Beschi, the Jesuit priest, 333, 
recent statistics of Tamil literature, 333 
Tantnk sect of bi\a worshippers, 214 
Tartar overthrow of Greek conquests m 
Bactna, 175 — Sec also SCYTHIC In 
VASIONS 

Tasar^ or jungle silkuorm, 34 , 513, 514 
Ta^'Sy, Garcin de, Histoid e de la Litter a 
ture Htndoute et Htndousiamt^ quoted, 
343 and footnote i 

Taxation of India under the Mughal 
Einperois(i593 1761 A D >, 299 , taxa 
tion under the Mughals and the Biitish, 

463, 464, taxation m Nati\e States, 

464 , incidence of taxation in British 
India, 464, 465 — See also Finances 
and Revenle System 

Taxila, ancient town in Rawal Pindi 
District, Punjab, the home of the 
Takkas, identified with the rums of 
Den Shahan, 164 (footnote 2) , 184. 
Tea cultnation and manufacture, 504 
509 , indigenous to Assam, 504 , early 
experiments and failures, 504, 505 , 
rapid progress of the industry, 505 
statistics of out turn, 505 507 
vaiieties of the plant, 508, the work 
of a tea garden, 508, 509 , export of 
tea, 575 

Teak forests, 39 , 42 
Tegnapatam (Fort kt Da\id), Ea^^t 
India Company s factory established at 
(i686 92), 371 

Temperature of various meteorological 
stations in Indii, 647 649 — Sec also 
Meteorology of India 
T emple’s, Sir R , Minute on the balance 
of Indian trade, 581 583 
Tenancy (Bengal) Bill, 429 
Tenant right in Bengal, compensation for 
disturbance, 444, 44$ 

Thc^t or professional sti angling, Sup- 
pression of, by Lord M Bentinck, 405 
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Ihall Ghdt, mountain pass in the 
Western Ghats, 37 

Thdna, a Jesuit station (1550 ad), Us 
colony of Chnstian craftsmen anti 
cultivators, 247, 248 

Thdni rdyats, or stationary husbandmen, 
48 

Theistic movements in \ ishnuite reh 
gious reforms, 223, theistic hjmns, 
332 » 333 

Thomas the Apostle, Thomas the 
Alanich-ean, and Thomas the Armenian 
merchant, conversion of India \anously 
ascribed to — See chap ix , ‘ Chnsti 
anity in India,* 229 23S 
Thomas, Mr E , Paper on the Sah and 
Gupta coins, m the Report of the 
Archaolo^tcal Survt,y of Western Indta 
for 1874 75» quoted, 147 (footnote) , 
172 (footnotes i and 2), 17^ (foot 
note 3), 182 (footnotes i and 4), 
or the Ear/y Fatih of Asoka, 
160 (footnote), Rezenue Resomces 
of the MtighcU Empii e, 271 (footnote) , 
297 (footnote 2) , 29^, 301 (foot 
note l), 304, 305 (footnote), 31 1 
(footnote) , Chronicle of ike Pathan 
Kings of Delhi f 271 (footnote), 2S0, 
2S1 (footnotes), 283 (footnotes i and 2), 
284 (footnote) , 285 (footnote 3) , 287 
(footnote 2), 291 (footnote), 298 (foot 
no*e 2) 

Thome*Sj Major Wilham, Afemotr of 
the IVar tn Jftdta condut^ted by Genet al 
Lord Lake^ 317 (footnote i) 

Tibetan ideas and early traditions of 
Buddhism, 176 178 

Tibeto Burmans, non Arjan tribes of 
he lower Himalayas, their languages, 
63, 68 

Tiger, The Indian, 652, 653 , man eat ng 
tigers, 653 

1 lie pottery of the Punjab and bind, 608 
Timber trees, 34 , 39 , 41 — See also 
Forest Department 
Timur (Tamerlane), Invasion of India 
by (1398 A.D ), 285 
Tin in British Burma, 42 , 626 
Tipu Sultan, son of Haidar All , second 
Mysore war (179094), 394, third 
Mysore war (1 799), fall of Seringa 
patam and death of Tipu, 396, 397 
Tista, mer of Bengal, us changes of 
coarse, 30 

Tides of Siva and his wife in their 
different Aryan and non Aryan forms, 
211, 212 

Toljacco cultivation and manufacture, 
growth of the trade, 42 , 499, 500 
Tod, Colonel, Annals and Antiquities of 
Rdjasthan^ quoted, 180 (footnotes I | 
and 3), 184 (footnote 2), 185 (foot 
notes 1 and 3) 


Todar Mall, Akbar’s Hindu general and 
finance minister, his revenue settle^ 
ment, 293, 300 

Tolerant spirit of Hinduism, 226, 227 
Topographia Christiana (Pans, I 707 )> 
quoted, 183 

Towns and villages of Bntish India classi 
fied according to population, Appendix 
II , 690 

Towns of Bntish India with a popula 
tion exceeding 20,000, Appendix VI II , 
696, 697 

Towns, Absence of large, m India, 46 
Trade and commerce — See Commerce 
AND Trade 

Trade, Tabular statement of, with foreign 
countries, 579 

Trade guilds, 197, 198 , guild funds and 
chanties, trade versus caste interests 
198, 199, caste a * mutual insurance,* 
and suttetitute for a poor law, 199 
Trade unions — See Trade Guilds 
Trading castes in Northern and Southern 
India, 591, 592 

Tranquelwr, settlement of the Danish 
East India Comi>any (1616), acquired 
by the English by purchase (1845), 37 ^ 
Trans Himalayan tiade, 586 590 
Treasure, Import of, proportion of gold 
to silver, gold and siher currency, 56S, 

569 

Treaties, Early Indo Greek {306 and 256 
B C ), 166 170 

Iree and Se 7 j>ent Wot skip, by Dr J 
Fergusson, quoted, 204 (footnote i) 
Tubes of the North Western P} evinces^ 
by Sir Henry Elliot, 195 (footnote 2) 
Troubles of the early Indian Church, 
240 

j Trumpp, Dr E , G? am mar of the Srndhz 
Languatpe^ quoted, 335 
Tsan pu, the J ibetan name for the upper 
waters of the Brahmaputra befoie it 
forces Its way th*^ough the Himalayas, 

13 

Tue chi overthrow of the Grieco Bactrian 
settlement in the Punjab, 175 
Tughlak dynasiy, The (1320 1414 AD), 
283286, Ohiyas ud dm li^hlak 
(1320 24), 283 , Muhammad Tugh 
laic (1324 51), 283 , his cruelties, 
forced currency, etc , 283, 284 , revolt 
of the Provinces, 284 , revenue exac 
tions, 284, ‘manhunts,* 284, 285, 
Firuz Shah Tughlak (I3S7 88), 285 , 
Mahmdd Tughlak, 285 , Timdr*s inva 
sion (1398), 285 , rum of the Tughlak 
dynasty (1399 1414), 285, 286 
Tukardxn, Maratha Vishnuite rebgious 
poet of the 17th century, 346 
Tungabhadxa irrigation works, 536 
Turanian and Aryan migrations into India 
from Central Asia, 174, 175 
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Tlirkf invasions of India, 272 
Turmeric, Export of, 575 


XT I 

Udhanila, Battle of, and defeat of Mir 
KAsim, 386 

Umi, the Ar>an form of the wi*e of bi\a, 
211, 212 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan^ by Miss Bird, 
quoted, 1 52 (footnote 3) , 202 (foot 
note i) , 224 (footnote 3) 

Under peopled Distncts and Provinces, 
47 

Unequal pressure of population on the 
land, 49 

United States, Indians trade 'with, 578, 
579 

Universities, Indian, 47 Sj 47 ® 

Upendra Bhanj, Raja of Gumsar, a 
famous Uriya poet, 344 

Uraons an aboriginal tribe of Kols m 
Western Bengal and Chutia Nagpur, 
71 (footnote) 

Unya vernacular writere and poets, 343, 
344 

Usmdn b Arab expedition to Thana and 
Broach (647 ad), 268 

Usurpation of Aurangzeb, and murder of ! 
his brothers, 306, 307 


V 

Vaiseslukba, one of the six dafsanas 
or Brahmanical systems of philosophy , 
99 

Vaisya or cultivating caste of ancient 
India, 90, 196 

Valabhi, ancient Indian dynasty in 
Western India and Smd (480 722 
ad), their overthrow by Arab 
invaders of Smd, 182 

Vallabha sw'irm, Vishnuite religious re 
former (1520 A D ), Knshna worship, 
221, 222 

Vdlmiki, the reputed composer of the 
Raniayana, 123 

Vararachl, Pr'lknt grammanan of the 
1st century B c , 336, 337 

Vasco da G-ima — his three voyages to 
India, and death at Cochin, 356 358 

Vedantas^ two of the six darsauas, or 
Brahmanical systems of philosophy, 
99 

Vedas, the four Sanskrit hymnals, 77 
89 , their antiquity and inspired 
origin, 78 , caste and widow burning 
unknown, 78 , Aryan civilisation in 
the Veda, 79 , the gods of the Veda, 
78 Si, a Vedic hymn 82, 83 Vedic 
prayers, 83, 84 , Vedic legend of \ ama, 
AOL VI 
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the king of death, 85 , Vedic concep 
tions of immortality, 86, the Rig 
Veda composed dunng the march of 
the Aryans through Upper India, 86, 
87 , the Sama V 5 ia, Yajur Veda, and 
Athana Veda composed at a later 
date than the Rig Veda, after the 
Brdhmans had established their pnestly 
power, 88 , the Brahmans or inspired 
guides to the four Vedas, 88, 89 
Vegetables, Cultivation of, 490 
Vellore, Mutiny of (1806), 399 
Velvet work, 603 

Verapoh, Roman Catholic Vicanatc, 257 
V^ernacular journal lam, 480, 481 
Vernaculars (Indian) and their Litera- 
ture, chap xm pp 325 355 -^See 
Indian Vernaculars and their 
Literature 

Viceroys and Go\emors General of 
India, 384 

Victoria Gitika, a Sanskrit ode, in cele- 
bration of the sovereigns of Eng 
land, III 

Victona Point, marking the extreme 
eastern and southern limits of British 
India, at the mouth of the Kra nver, 
the boundary between Tenassenm and 
Siam, 4 

hew of Hindu Zxiw, by Mr Nelson, 
C S , 195 (footnote 2) 

Vijayanagar, Hindu kmgdom of 
Southern India (1185-1565 ad), 
subjugation by the Muhammadans at 
the battle of Talikot, 286 , 288 
Vikramaditya, King of Ujjain (57 
B c ) , his war with the Scythian 
invaders, i8i 

Vincentes, Dean, Commerce and Nam 
Ration of the Ancients in the Indian 
Ocenn, quoted, 164 (footnote l) , 
356 (footnote) 

Vindh>as, range of mountains, 35, 36 , 
geology of, 635 

Vishnu, the Preserver, the second person 
of the Hindu tnnity, 98 — See also 
Hinduism 

Vishnuite nymbols in Hinduism, 206 
Vishnu Puidna^ Tke^ by Dr H H 
Wilson, quoted, 216, 217, and foot 
notes 

Vishnu worship, 215226, Vishnu and 
Mva compared, 215, incarnations of 
V ibhnu, 215 216 , the Vishnu Purdna, 
the eighteen Purdna-^, 216, 217 , Brah- 
manical and popular Vishnuism, 217, 
■Vishnuite religious reformers (1150, 
1520 AO ), 217 222 , Vishnuite sects 
223 , theistic movements in Vishnmsm, 
, Jagannath, 223 225 , the truth 
about the Car Festival, 224, 225, 
bloodless worship of Jagannath, 225, 
226 

3 « 
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Vital statistics of India, chap xxv 
pp 665 686 Ihe piinupal «?ources 
of ] ealth returns, 665 untrustvtoilhy 
reg straiion statistics^ 666, 667 , death 
rate and average duiation of life 
in Ind a, 6f 6, 667 , birth and death 
lates for different Provinces, 667 679, 
health and mortaJi^ in the European 
army, 675 , 6S0-6&2 , in the iiali\e 
aiin>, 682 684 , jail Mtal statistics, 

684 686 

A on Bohlen, Das Aite Jndun^ quoted, 
1 10 (footnote 2) 

Vjas^a, Brahman sage, the legendary 
compiler of the four Vedas (3101 B c ), 
and of the epic of the Mahabharata, 
ii8 


W ande^\a‘-h, Battle of, and defeat of the 
French under LaJIy (1761), 379, 380 
\\ar, Art of, in \cdic and Sani^knt 
umts, no 

IN argaum. Contention of (1779), 39 r 
>Aatori coal-field m the Central Pro 
\inces, 620 

\Nanen Hastings — Sa Fastings, 
Warren 

Water mills in the Hima ajas, 9 
W aison. Admiral, bombaidment and 
capture of Cliandamagar, 382 
W tber, Profes-'or, Hisio^y of Jtidtan 
Lxteiature^ quoted, 94 (footnote) , 102 
(footnote , 105 (footnote), no 
(footnote 1), 127 (footnote 3), 154 
(footnote) , 168 (footnote 2) ,172 (foot 
notes 2 and 3) , 175 (footnote i) , 176 
(footnote 3) , Indxsdic Studien^ quoted, 
161 'footnote I) 

WelJes»e>, General (afterwards Duke of 
Wellington) — the victories of Assaje 
and Argaum, 323 , 398 
Wellesley, Marquis of, Governor General 
of India (1798 1803), 394 397 , French 
mflueijce in Ind a, 394, 395 , Lord 
Wellesley ’s scheme, 395, 396 , treaty 
with the hrizam, 396 , third Mysore 
nar and storming of Senngapaiam, 
396,397, sect nd Maratha war (1802 04) 
and annexations to British tcnitory, 
398 , Bnt sh successes and disasters, 
3&8 

W extern Ghats mountain range along the 
western coast of India, 36, 39, its 
passes 36f 37 f ri\ers, 37, rainfall 
38 , forests, 39 

Western Jumna Car al, 29, 532 
Wl«:at, Statistics of cultna ion and out 
turn of, 486>488 , export of, 573 
Whitney, Piofessor, Sanskni Uiammar^ 
quoted, 334 (footnote i) 


"Widows, Position of, m ancient India, 78 
Williams Professor Monier, 114, 129 
(footnote i) 

W^illoughby, Sir John’s attempt to force 
an eastern passage along the north 
of Europe and A^ia, 363 
Wilson, Dr H H , Wofks of quoted, 
no (footnote l) , 127 (footnote 2I, 
154 (footnote i), Ariana Anitgua^ 
17s (footnote l), Vtshnu Purana^ 
180 (footnote 4), 216, 217 (footnotes). 
Essays^ 191 (footnote 2) , Relt^on of 
the Hindus^ 201 (footnote 2), 205 
(footnote i) , 206 (footnote 2) , 210 
(footnote 2) , 221 (footnote 2) , 223 
(footnotes 3 and 4) 

Wilson, Dr J , Indtan Castfy quoted, 
194 (footnote i) , 195 (footnote 2) , 
110 (footnote i) 

Wilson, Mr James, his financial reforms 
after the Mutiny, 424 
Wise, Dr T A , Review of ike Htsiory 
of Medicine among ihe Asiatics, 
quoted, iio (footnote i) 

Wolf, The Indian, 654 
W^'ornen, Position of, in ancient India, 
and m Vishnu worship, 78 , 221 
A\ood caiving, 112 , 6C9 
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> Xa\ier, St Francis, his work in India, 
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Y 

\ajnavalkyas Code of Hindu Law, 114, 
IIS 

Yajur Veda, The, 88 
Yak cow. The, a remarkably sure footed 
beast of burden m the Himabyas, 9, 
10 

■\ama, the Hindu god of death, Vedic 
legend of, ^ 

\andabu, Treaty of (1826), 403, 404 
\avanas, the name applied to Greeks 
and Scythians by the Brahmans, 93, 
172, 173 

\ oga, one of the six dir anas or Brdh 
manical ’systems of philosophy, 99 
Yogis, a sect of Snaite devotees, 214- 
Yoma mountain range in Burma, 6 
\ ale, Colonel Henry, Man o Polo ^ quoted, 
151 (footnotes) 152 (footnote 1) , 
231 (footnote i ) , 233 (footnotes i and 
2) > 237 (footnote 4) , 238 (footnotes) , 
239 (footnote 3) , 356 (footnote) , 
Cathay and the IVay Phtiher, 233 
(footnote 2 ) , 283 (footnote 5) 
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Zamhidari giant of the Twenty four 
Parganas, 383 

Zaminddrs or revenue land collectors 
under the Mughals, converted into a 
proprietary body by the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, 439 , 442 

Zoology and Botany of India, chap 
XXIV pp 652 664 The Gujarat or 


manelesshon, 652 , tiger, 652 leopard 
cheetah, 653, 654 , wolf, fox, jackal 
dog, 654, bear, 655, elephant ano 
elephant catching, 655, 656, rhinoceros 
656, wild boar and hog, 656, 657 
•^heep and goats, 657 , antelope ano 
deer, 657, 65S , bison and buffalo 
658 , birds of prey and game b rds 
^59 > reptiles, dw, 661 , insects, 662 
Indian £ora, 662 664 
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